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PREPACR. 


If  tlie  critics  undertake  to  determine,  bv  any  recognized 
rnles  of  art,  to  what  tilajw  of  literary  pnjaiictioiis  the  fol- 
loviag  nnpretondinj;  work  belongs,  1  think  thoy  will  ho 
■orely  puzzled.  I  am  miv  I  uiii  ijunzled  myself  to  Bay  what 
it  is.  It  is  Qot  w  novel ;  it  is  not  a  roinnnce;  it  is  not  n  bi- 
ography of  a  real  individual;  it  h  not  a  dieeertntion,  an 
esmy,  or  a  regular  trutitttiu ;  and  yet  it  j)erIm|)K  hatt  smne  ele- 
ments of  them  all,  thrown  together  in  jiigt  such  a  way  as 
IwHt  Mnited  my  convenience,  or  uiy  purpose. 

1  wanted  to  write  a  book,  eaay  to  write  and  not  precisely 
hard  to  read,  on  the  new  snperstition,  or  old  sopei-stition 
under  a  new  name,  excitint^  jimt  now  no  Htttn  attention  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  I  kikjsu  *iu»'}i  a  literary  fonn  as  I — 
iiol.  proi»L'rly  speaking,  a  literarT»'  man — eoiilU  best  manage, 
whicii  would  afford  me  the  most  facilities  for  bringing  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader  the  varions  points  to  which  1 
wished  to  direct  his  attention.  If  the  erities  think  that  I 
have  chosen  badly,  they  are  at  liberty  to  bestow  upon  the 
author  aa  mueh  of  the  castigation  which,  in  hiBoaiiacitv  of 
licvicwcr,  \iv  has  for  many  years  Itccii  in  the  haint  of  ho- 
stowing  upon  othere,  an  they  think  proix-r.  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  gi%-e  those  whom  I  may  have  offended  by  my 
own  criticipms  in  annthirr  place,  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
debts  and  wipe  off  old  scores. 

The  book,  thongh  affecting  eomc  degree  of  levity,  is  bo- 
rions  in  ittiaim^,  and  truthful  in  its  statements,  'there  ia 
DO  fiction  in  it,  save  its  machinery.  What  i^  given  as  fact, 
is  fact,  or  at  h>ii<it  wi  n-gJinled  by  the  author.  The  facts 
narrated,  or  strictly  analogoiifl  facta,  I  liave  either  seen  my- 
stlf,  or  given  on  what  I  regard  a«  ample  evidcnw.  Tl'ie 
theiiry  pn.'.'jcnted  as  their  explanation,  and  tho  roasoning  by 
whicii  it  is  sustained,  speak  lor  tbem^lvea,  and  are  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  connection  of  spirit-rapping,  or  the  8piri^manife8tA■ 
tions.  with  modern  philanthropy,  visionary  reforms.  »ot;ial- 
isiii,  and  revolntionism,  is  not  an  imagination  of  my  own. 
Vol.  n— I 
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icine,  and  took  my  decree,  less  with  a  view  to  profearioi 
pnctiee,  in  whif-li  1  nt^ver  engaged,  than  witli  :i  Tiewtogeiu 
eral  ficicncQ.  After  taking  my  degree  as  doctor  of  modi- 
cine,  I  reflumed  and  extended  my  college  studies,  entered.' 
Iflrgoly  into  the  sttidy  of  iiatTinil  history,  phyeicat  gcogrnpliy, 
roology,  geology,  niircralogy,  and  indeed  atl  the  'ologica. 
then  SCI  fashionable  that  onn  mnst  have  a  smattering  of  tliem. 
if  lie  wonid  woo  succossfullv  his  (twcetheart,.  I  paid  some 
attention  to  Gall  and  Spnrzlieim'M  new  science  of  phrenol- 
ogy, when  Spnwhoini  visited  this  country,  where  lie  died, 
and  was  mucli  interested  in  it  till  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
Hiiten  to  a  eonntc  of  lecttiros  in  itit  expotiition  xnd  defence, 
by  (ieoige  Combe,  the  ereat  Scottish  phrenologist.  That 
eonree  npsiet  me,  and  I  iiave  since  abandoned  ulireriology, 
&avc  60  far  M  1  find  it  taught  by  Plato  in  Im  Timeeus,  md. 
only  laughed  at  Its  pretensions  and  it»  adherent*. 

fwtu  arrested,  for  n  moment,  by  Boeton  traniwen  dentil - 
ifra,  but  1  could  not  make  much  of  it.  Its  chiefs  told  me 
tliat  I  was  not  spiritual  enough  to  appreciate  it,  and  that  I 
wafi  too  much  under  the  despotism  of  the  uudcrutandiug  to 
be  able  to  ri«o  to  tlioee  empyrean  regions  where  the  soul  as- 
«rtB  her  freedom,  and  sports  with  infinite  delight  in  all  the 
luxnry  of  the  unintelligible.  I  thought  they  talked  meta- 
physics,  what  neither  tneir  hearers  northemaclveB  could  un- 
derstand ;  and  finding  myself  very  little  enlightened  by 
iheirintfiliigihte  nn intelligibility,  their  dark  utteranceB,  ajid 
their  Orphic  sayings,  1  gave  them  up,  and  returned  to  my 
laboratory. 

About  1836, 1  made  the  acqaaintanoc  of  Dr.  F ,  or, 

Its  he  claimed  to  be,  the  Marqnia  do  P ,  a  native  of  one 

of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  but  bnnight  np  and  edu- 
cated at  PnriB,  wiiero  he  had  been  a  Saint-Sirnonmn,  and  a 
ehief  of  the  gaaanfs  of  tlie  new  religion.  The  deeiaioo  of 
the  French  coiirtu  m  IS33,  that  Samt-Simomsm  was  not  a 
religion,  and  therefore  that  its  chiefs  were  not  priests,  and 
entitled  to  a  salary  from  the  state,  dispersed  the  new  eect, 
and  he  soon  after  came  to  the  United  Statcs,and  commenced, 
thoiigl)  with  a  very  imparfeel  knowledge  of  our  inngnage, 
and  very  little  fiicility  in  speaking  it,  a  course  of  lecturer  in 
mvoral  of  our  eastern  cilice,  on  Moemei-ism,  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  call  it,  miimal  mignetiim.  His  appearance  wasbv 
no  means  prepossessing,  and  his  manners,  thoiign  unpret«na« 
ing.  were  very  far  from  indicatiiig  tfuit  exquisite  grace  and 
polish  which  are  nupposed.  for  what  reJison  I  know  not,  to 
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"be  peculiar  to  tlie  Freiicliirmu  ;  but  be  wae  a  sertoue,  oarueut^ 
inituled  tiian,  who  in  eevcRkI  branches  of  eciunco  liad  iiiodo 
liulid  Htuilivs.     I  knew  liirn  u'ell,  and  esteemed  hiui  much. 

At  tliat  time  I  bud  ]>aid  ttot  much  attention  to  mesmcr 
ism.  1  had  bciird  of  Me^mcr  indeed,  of  his  extraordinarj 
prctennoti&,  nnd  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  he  pro- 
leeeed  to  produce  by  hiu  rod  and  tub;  but  I  had  8up[iom.^d 
timt  the  nmttur  had  Iweu  put  at  riKt  for  all  sent^ible  poruotiE 
by  the  famous ,  report  oi  thu  French  Academy  lu  17S4, 
Kigiied,  among  otbere,  by  Baill  j  the  iietronomer,  and  oar  own 
Franklin.  I  supposed  that  every  scieatilic  man  icqaieeccd 
in  the  conclusion  of  tliat  report,,  tliat  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena ijxhibited  by  ma^nelibui  were  to  tie  as(>ribud  Co  the 
ima^natinn,  and  tliat  from  the  date  of  tliat  report  magnet- 
iun  liad  coaeod  to  occupy  the  attention  of  tlio  ecientidv.  I 
watf  therefore  eurpriacd,  uay,  vandalized,  to  tind  a  man  o£ 
real  science,  and,  as  I  wished  to  believe,  of  real  wortli,  pro-] 
fesstng  faith  in  what  I  had  b^en  led  to  regard  as  an  explod- 
ed huml>n<:,  and  which,  at  the  verj-  best,  could  have  no 
prBCttcai  uliitty  beyond  illmstratirig  the  deceptive  power  of 
tlic  iinazinatiirti,  and  the  Kod  eonMequuncea  wliicli  might  ru- 
gnlt  to  lliode  weuk-mindcd  people  wlio  become  dupes  to  thuU* 
own  di»K>rdered  fauev. 

Dr.  P asBured  me  that  I  was  miataken  both  aa  to  the 

bearing  and  as  to  the  cficct  of  the  famous  report  of  the 
French  Academy.  That  report,  he  said,  conoedefl  the  real- 
ity of  the  mesmeric  plienumuna,  and  only  declares  that  tlie 
afi^orttcin  of  McHincr,  thai  they  an;  produced  by  means  of  a 
subtle  tluid  analogous  to  eleutricity  or  niagnetitsm,  wm  not 
proven  or  demonstrated  bythe  experiments  the  eummieaion 
witnaned  ;  which  gives  no  uneasiness  to  any  animal  magnut- 
iat  in  our  day,  because  now  no  one  pretend^  to  explaintlioae 
phenomena  by  means  of  such  a  Huid.  It  ie  trne,  he  said,  the 
oommiagtoQ,  in  their  published  report,  assort  that  the  i>he- 
nonicna  are  to  be  explained  hy  the  imagination ;  but  m  a 

firivate  report.,  addressed  to  the  king,  they  say,  that  "  it  ia 
mpoesible  not  to  recognize  in  them  a  great  p&iccr  which 
agitates  and  subjects  the  patients,  and  or  which  the  magnet- 
ixcr  appears  t*i  Iw  tho  depositary'."     This,   contended  Dr. 

P ,  is  hy  no  means  cumjutiblo  with  the  theory  wliich 

aseribeB  them  to  the  imagination,  for  that  tlieory  BUppoaea 
the  cause  that  produces  tiicin  to  lie  in  the  magnetized,  eincc 
it  is  to  their  imagination,  not  to  that  of  the  luagnctixer, 
-that  (fiey  are  to  be  ascribed ;  but  in  tliis  secret  report,  the 
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power  wliicTi  pnidiioes  tliem  is  assumed  to  be  in  tlio  mtxg- 
netiter,  "of  wnicli,"  it  saje,  "he  who  magnetizes  auoniH  to- 
be  the  depositary."  For  these,  as  well  ns  other  rcaeonsi.  ho 
eaid,  the  report  of  tho  Academy  v,!\b  not  regaided  b^  tnag- 
netists  M  any  aiithorltv  against  aniiual  iiiagnetiBrn  as  iinder- 
etood  and  practised  at  tho  prewrnt  time. 

Moreover,  he  assured  me,  that  the  rcpoi-tof  tlie  Ac!adfiiiy 
had  not  Hettled  tlie  qucntioii,  or  !«t!rioii»ly  checked  the  ciilti- 
vatioD  or  the  progress  of  iiiiimal  magnetisin.  It  had  at  no 
moment  ceased  to  be  studied  and  practised,  dii^fly  for  its 
therapcutifl  effects,  and,  a*  lie  proved  to  mc,  was  at  the  time 
firmly  lit-ld  and  practised  by  large  numbers  of  the  must  up- 
right, benevolent,  learned,  and  scientiflc  members  of  tno 
medical  proffpsion  in  France,  (iermany,  and^Great  Britain. 
It  had  CiMitiimed  to  niiilie  progress,  and  was  now  very  gvn- 
erallv  held  and  respected  oil  tHe  continent  of  Europe."  If  I 
would  not  bo  behind  my  age,  if  I  would  not  remain  ignorant 
of  a  very  curious  and  intercetingclasBof  phenomena,  I  moat, 
he  insisted,  investigate  and  make  myself  accjuaintcd  with 
animal  magnetism.  I  should  do  it  as  a  lover  of  eeieuce;  I 
fthonld  do  it  more  cfipcciully  as  a  lover  of  my  race,  as  a  friend 
of  Inunanity  ;  for  I  might  rest  sfisnrod  that  animal  magnet- 
ifim  is  the  most  facile  and  powerful  means  ever  yet  discov- 
ered of  solacing,  and  to  a  great  extent  curing,  a  tlioutuiud 
ills  that  flesh  is  jieir  to. 

My  curiosity,  I  confess,  was  eicited,  and  I  resolved  to  in- 

vcstigat^e  the  subjeet.    Dr.  P had  picked  op,  som^ 

where  in  Rhodo  Islanii,  a  somnambaliat.  «n  honest,  simplo- 
minded  younj*  woman,  of  no  great  strength  of  intelleoE, 
and  vurj  little  cdncation  or  loiowJedge.  She  was  fticklj, 
and  suffering  from  some  nervona  affection.  He  had  found 
her  very  snsceptible  to  the  mesmeric  influence,  and  ho  made 
her  the  subject  of  nnmerons  experiments.  lie  had  brought 
her,  in  the  winter  of  1836-7,  to  Boston,  and  there  exhib- 
ited her  to  hia  eluas.  Spending  that  winter  in  tlie  same  city, 
1  consented  one  afternoon  to  be  present  at  IiIh  experimynie. 
There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  present  on  tlie 
occasior,  mnstly  lawyi^rs,  phyeidanK.  minister?,  and  literary 
and  eetentitiy  geiitlemon  of  distinction,  all  diebelievers  in 
mesmerism,  and  on  tlio  alort  to  detect  the  least  Bigci  of 
deception  or  complicity. 

The  doctor  introduced  his  patient,  who  took  her  seat  in 
an  arm-chair  plafpd  in  th«  centre  of  thcTOom,  and,  without 
any  viaible  sign  fnin  I)r.  t* ,  was  in  a  few  minutes  ap- 
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P»rently  (nst  a.&\ee.n.  Her  1)rt)at)iiiig  whs  regular,  lier  puUo 
jiatoral,  and  her  sleep  sound  aud  tnmquil.  Was  it  sleep  ? 
It  wiis,  aA  far  an  we  could  aacwrtaiii,  aud  sleep  aocompaiiied 
l)y  oomplote  insctiFibility.  Wo  resorted  to  every  imagiu- 
ablc  contrivance  to  awakoii  her.  One  tickled  her  uoso  with 
a  feather,  anotlier  shoolc  her  with  all  his  might,  oDothcr  ditt- 
clinrged  a  pistol  close  to  her  ear,  another  stack  pius  atid 
needles  Into  her  flesh, — :ill  without  the  leiist  effect.  There 
T^as  no  quivering  or  shrinkinxi  &o  muscular  contraction, 
find  to  the  rudest  proofs  dlie  was  aa  Insensible  as  a  cor|]«c. 
We  all  exlifliist«d  our  invcnfivo  powers  in  irain,  and  stood 
nstoiiuded,  unwilling  to  tmst  our  own  sensee,  and  vfi  un- 
able to  detect  the  loa&t  eonceivnblo  deception  or  collu^ou. 
We  none  of  us  knew  what  to  think  or  say.  We  were  taken 
all  «baclc. 

Various  written  qnestioiis,  after  we  had  given  over  trying 

to  awaken  her,  were  huTided  to  Ur.  P ,  which  he  put  to 

ber  mentally,  without  a  word  or  sipi  that  we  could  any  of 
UB  discern,  and  to  whi«h  alie  inetiuitly  answered.  <.>iio 
question  was,  the  time  of  the  day  ;  she  answered,  and  an- 
swered correctly,  inueli  more  ao  than  mo^t  gen  tl  emeu's 
watehee  present.  To  tlie  <|uestion  put  she  answered,  aud 
eo  f ar  as  any  of  us  knew,  or  could  aeoertuin,  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Tlie  doctor  at  length  told  her  he  thought  »he 
liad  slept  long  enough,  and  would  do  well  to  wake  up.  In- 
stantly she  was  wide  awake,  and  ajiparently  unconociims  of 
nil  tJiiit  liad  piiasod.    She  remained  awake  for  soiue  lime, 

when  Dr.  P eaid  tu  lier,  "J   will  you  to  go  to*  sleep 

again  for  just  fifteen  minntes,  and  then  to  wake  up."  lu- 
stantJy  she  dropped  asleep.  One  or  two  of  the  company 
took  the  doctor  into  a  different  part  of  the  room,  got  him 
into  an  augry  discu^ion,  and  made  him  forget  the  ordi;r  ho 
had  given.  [  stood  by  the  aonummbuUst  luddiiig  my  watch 
in  my  hand,  and  to  my  astoniBlinicnt,  precisely  at  tfio  expi- 
ration iif  lifietMi  mii)utuA,ehe  awoke.  Various  other  experi- 
iiiente  wore  tried,  vanoas  severe  tests  were  put ; — some  of 
tliom  with  complete  success,  others,  indeed,  proved  total 
failures ;  and  after  a  eeAsion  of  about  three  hours  tlie  party 
broke  upajid  went  to  their  several  homes,  60mo  two  or  thive 
ronvertcd,  ttic  greater  part  ctatisSed  that  there  waa  aud 
conid  be  no  e(tllll!^io'l  i>r  deception,  and  yet  wholly  sceptical 
a»  to  the  allvged  luiignutlc  power. 
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CUAITIvB    U. — QL'ESSKS. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  full  credit  to  the  reality  of 
the  niceincric  ])iieiumiciia,  or  to  admit  the  alleged  fiifta.  and 
wliuu  furc4^  to  do  (HI  by  a  uiasa  of  tu&tiiuiiiij  wliit;Ii  it  in  ini- 
(MMeiblc  to  resist,  nothing  ie  more  naturat  than  that  wc  should 
suggest  varions  hy|X)tlie&es  to  aecount  fur  thcin.  Of  all 
theie  hypoth»;«ie-B;  no  one,  to  those  who  hava  boen  oyo-wit- 
nirni  to  the  mramt-nc  nheiioinena.  is  ]e^  satisfactory  tlmn 
tfast  which  atlrihiilL's  tliuiii  to  a  sperius  df  j«gij;Inig  or 
sleightrof-hand,  or  to  collusion  hetwceii  the  iiiimiietized  and 
maicnetisur.  Whatever  may  be  the  jugglery  or  connivance 
iu  JMirticiilar  ciises,  or  whatever  be  the  real  aolntioD  of  the 
pn^blctii,  wc  iiinet,  as  a  geticDLl  rule,  admit  the  good  fuith  of 
tL«j  iwttie*.  The  man  wlio  (-oiild  produce  bv  atidreae  or 
»kitr.  by  art,  tlic  wniitierfiil  |iIiFnoniena  produced  by  the 
nionicrizer.  who  coiilil  w>  trUecL'sN fully  ehicle  the  Mrnitiny  of 
tbo  tno«t  kcute  and  intelligL-nt  witnvt^eti.,  atiil  ko  cfFectiially 
deceire  tJie  «.'n»es  uf  all  cla»«.'8.  would  h:ive  no  motive  to 
practiee  uicsmerUin,  fur  he  could  prodncc  more  cxeiteiiieiit. 
anil  gain  more  notoriety,  and  more  money  ns  a  pr<ife»wd 
jiijfgTer.  It  hi  very  easy  for  those  who  hai-e  never  seen  the 
tnv»ti%tinc  phenonieita,  to  set  them  down  as  a  mere  elieut, 
wbieli  they,  if  [jreMfut,  eidild  verv  (easily  liiive  deteeted,  but 
it  i"  very  [lOBeiblc  that  they  who  liave  witiitsecd  them  are  ns 
«l»lo  Ui  iietwft  an  iinpotiitioii  a*  would  he  llicRe  eritie.*  them- 
MvlvOiL  llld  arc  fur  better  jiiclf^s  thnn  they  are,  tiot  liming 
■out)  them,  unleM  wo  are  to  f^iippose  thil  the:  blind  can  in 
BOtue  caACt  lOc  Wtter  tliati  tituHt'  who  have  oyes.  Among 
tlio  iriHunierable  witncwcs  of  tlicAe  phenomena  there  mav 
Iw  tia  curoflll  and  an  intelligent  obuervers  as  those  who  emjl 
thr-ir  iinicirt  willi  Kdenm  gravity  on  matters  of  which  they 
<ti>til'eHft«.-'!ly  know  nothing.  Acadomimnns  and  niemljors  of 
iiivhI  and  wientitii-  fttrieties  :in!  in.  donbt  very  respvetable 
iii''rwili»ge»t,  but  they  arr  nnt  always  the  best  «bs*'-n-er8  in 
tliw  World.  I  woidd  iru^i  "Jaok"  to  distinguish  bctweeu 
«  ai'iil  or  h(jrBC  ru»cken-I  und  the  6eu*erpent,  nmcli  qnieker 
IttHti  I  would  I'rofcsKjr  Owen  or  Professor  Agariaij!. 
i  iiiriii'd  i»caiK;mician8  and  meiultcrs  of  fi^iontifie  M)eiftiei», 
hIkiIiit  of  I*iiri«i  or  Ijondon,  Herliii  or  I'hilarU'lpliia.  are 
iJui  f^wii^l  pfupk-  in  the  world  to  iinprtse  npoii.  A  clever 
\ffl  t,<imld  I'M*  off  njK.ii  thvin  a  eiifker  for  a  pike,  and  a 
«nwBal(  fur  n  h-Uier.  lltil  they  need  not  judge  all  th« 
•MxIU  by  llwni"iilvi;6.     Human  testimony  is  not  yet  become 
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■wholly  w'orthlcae.  Tliope  is  a  cloud  both  of  competent  and 
of  credible  witnesses  in  almost  every  eouutrv,  to  tlie  real- 
ity of  the  mesmeric  plieiiomena,  and  to  the  good  faith,  the 
aiuiplicity,  and  truetworthiness  of  both  mcsinerlzors  and 
mesmerized.  Wlmtevcr  be  Uic  agent  that  actnally  pro- 
duoes  these  extraordioary  phcuometia,  we  must  seek  it  else- 
whore  than  in  riiuro  jugglery,  «leigbtrof-hatid,  triokery,  or 
fraud. 

I  do  not  give  the  rcsulta  of  my  first  experiment*  as  tnj 
thinjf  very  wonderful.  They  would  excite  little  attentic 
now.  He^mcrisiii  ia  much  more  advanced  than  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  my  t'ronch  friend.  It  is  true,  there  were 
rumors  even  thou  of  far  more  marvellous  plienumeua, 
strange  storicH  of  clairvoyance  or  mecoud-Ai^ht  wen;  whii>- 
perea,  and  Btraiigo  revelation*  of  an  iuvisihlo  world,  uot 
roooetiiscd  by  received  science,  were  hinted  ;  but  my  friend 
would  uot  heed  them.  He  was  a  rationalist,  and  would  not 
hear  of  any  thing  not  explicable  on  natural  principles.  Bat 
what  I  witiiessca  convinced  mt;  of  tlic  reality  of  the  mag- 
netic aleep,  and  of  tlie  aubjoctiou  of  the  bunniambuliat  to 
the  will  uf  tlio  mosmcrizcr,  or  ttiat  one  person  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  cxorcigo  aa  abGoluto  control  over  the 
organs  of  another,  and  render  tliu  sonmambuliBt,  during 
the  magnetic  sleep,  absululol  v  iusensiblu  to  all  khvo  the  ines- 
meriiier.  Here  was  curtainly  a  marvellous  power;  what 
was  it  ?  Was  it,  as  llailly  and  Franklin's  Report  of  1784 
wscrted,  the  imaginntion  (  Singular  effect  ot  imagination 
that  would  put  a  person  aaieopat  another's  will,  render  her 
coniiiletely  iiiBviiHible — dead  to  all  the  world  but  the  nicA- 
mcrizer;  mako  her  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up  at  the  time  encc- 
itiod,  answer  ijuestiouB  only  mentally  put,  and  with  a 
promptness  and  on  accuracy  wholly  impossible  in  her  nor- 
uml  state  !  A  very  inexplicable  imagination  that,  and  itself 
not  less  pD2zHng  than  the  nie»meric  phenomena  thcmsclvce. 

"No,  It  is  not  imagination."  insisted  Dr.  1'- — -,  "  any 
mure  than  it  is  a  magnetic  Auid,  asasfierted  by  Mummer.  It 
if  the  will  of  the  magnetizor  operating  imtnciliatuly  on  thei 
will  of  the  somnambulist,  and  through  that  on  her  orj[ 
Or  rather,  it  is  the  suiritual  being  in  mc  operating  immedi- 
ately on  the  spiritual  being  in  her,  and  therefore  these  phe- 
nomena .iflford  an  excellent  refutation  of  materialism,  and  i 
reveal  a  great  and  glorious  law  of  human  nature,  recog- 
nized, thinigh  miseuneuivud,  in  all  ages  and  nation.q ;  a 
juighty  law,  but  liithcrtu  denied  to  human  nature,  and  sup- 
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posed  to  be  eomethiDg  lying  out  of  our  spliere,  superliii- 
man,  and  even  Bupernutiinil.  Modern  sdonoe  be^an  1>y  de- 
nying tlie  myfitenoiie  facts  reconied  in  history,  but  it  ia  be- 
ginniiiff  to  Huuept  tlimii,  and  to  bIxjw  tbat  tliuy  are  nU 
explic-ablc  oil  tliu  principlrts  of  liutimn  nature." 

"'VTliat  Btriltes  me  as  mo«t  remarkable  in  tlio  mwiuoric 
phenomena,"  said  Mr,  Winslow.  a  ratiicrgravo  minister  of 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  who  had 

joined  Dr.  P mid  myaelf  on  our  way  to  my  lodji^inffs, 

"what  strikes  me  as  mast  remnrkabie  in  the  mesmeric  phe- 
iiomuna  itt,  not  tiie  kind  of  power  they  reveal,  but  the  de- 
gree. Kven'  man  who  hae  been  Accustomed  to  public 
speakiiiif,  if  he  ha^  observed,  is  conscious  of  a  kiudrud 
power. 

"  To  put  his  audience  asleep,"  interposed  Jack  Wheatley, 
a  young  lawyer,  who  wa«  usually  one  of  my  conipaniona 
while  in  tlie  city,  "but  not  always  to  make  them  eubmiseive 
to  bis  will." 

"]t  is  a  mysterious  power,"  continued  Mr.  Wiuslow, 
"whitrb  tilt!  orator  seems  to  have  over  his  audienoe,  a  power 
of  wliich  ho  is  conscioos,  but  which  is  wholly  uuintclhgihlo 
to  himself." 

"But  very  iotcllipiible  to  bis  hearera,"  interposed  Jack. 

"Ton  are  impertinent,  sir,"  replied  the  miuIaWtr,  with 
offended  dignity.  "Sometime*  when  I  have  attcinptod  t* 
preach,  1  have  found  myself,  though  perfectly  famihar  with 
my  fiuliject,  hardly  able  toj  say  a  wonl.  My  ideiw  dariee- 
arouiid  and  before  my  mind  Vikv  summer  insects,  but  at 
such  a  distance,  ajid  with  Kut-h  rapidity,  that  I  strive  in  %'aiii 
to  seize  thorn.  If  I  do  succeed  in  saying  something,  my 
words  penetmte  not  my  hearers;  thoy  aa  it  were  rebomia, 
and  affect  only  myself." 

"Indeed  !"  interjected  the  incorrigible  Jack. 

"Other  times,'*  continued  Mr.  Winplow,  not  heeding- 
Jack'a  excliiinatioD,  "my  ideas  seem  to  come  of  themselves, 
to  flow  without  effort,  and  to  clothe  themselves,  without 
any  tliought  or  intervention  of  mine,  in  the  most  fitting 
words,  ffind  myself  elevated  above  myself;  I  am  in  inti- 
mate relation  witli  the  minds  of  my  hearere.  It  seems  that 
an  electric  current  passes  from  tliem  to  me  and  from  me  to- 
them,  ranking  iu>  u»  it  were  one  miin.  t  speak  with  their 
obmbiued  force  added  to  my  own,  and  each  of  tlicm  bears- 
and  takes  in  my  words  with  the  miited  uuderatanding  of 
alL" 
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"There  may  1»  floinetliiug  in  that."  said  Jiick.  "Ton 
know,  Doctor,  turning  to  me,"tliat  Ihnvenoniorc  relij^ion 
tliaii  u  luTie,  and  am  seklom  serious  for  five  corisecmivo 
miiiiitcs  in  my  life.  Well,  l>eing  in  tlie  country  tlic  other 
uvening,  on  a  visit  to  a  crocliety  old  aunt,  whose  very  cat 
woiilct  not  dare  to  purr  or  to  wasli  her  face  on  Siiml&y,  and 
finding  it  exceedingly  dull,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  seek 
a  Utile  H,ini]aeirieut  or  diveruoii  hy  attending  a  MetbodiKt 
pmycrtnccting,  or  coiifcronce,  held  in  a  school-hoaeo  cloeo 
by.  I  seldom  go  to  meeting,  but  once-in-awhile  I  like  to 
iittxsnd  a  Metliodiet  evening  gatlicrin^.  I  soinetiines  liiid 
plenty  of  fun.  The  perforiiiancea  this  evening  Imd  begun 
Iwfore  my  arrival,  for,  as  usual,  I  was  rather  Iat<!.  On  en- 
tering I 'found  tbe  houM  crowded  almost  to  euifocation. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  were  down  on 
tUcir  kncee,  all  screaimng  at  onco  from  trie  very  top  of  their 
lungs,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  brethren  and  sisters  were  groan- 
ing, shouting,  clnpping  their  hnnds,  in  glorious  coniii^ion. 
I  worked  my  way  along  to  a  vacant  spot  which  I  spied  just 
before  a  blazing  fire.  Turning  my  back  to  tlie  fire,  and 
holding  Oiiide  tlic  ekirt^  of  mv  coat  eo  that  they  sbould  not 
get  Bcort'hed,  I  ^tuud  iind  luukud  for  simiu  minuttw  on  tliu 
scene  before  me.  At  first  I  was  struck  with  its  comical 
character,  and  was  much  ainu&ed ;  etoun,  however,  I  grew 
scrioos,  bectuno  sad,  and  then  indignant,  tliat  beings  in  hn- 
iQ&iL  Bh&pe,  and  endowed,  I  prcsuiued,  with  the  ^ulty  of 
reason,  ahoald  m.ike  audi  fooU  of  tliemaolvcs.  I  inwardly 
reeolved  that  for  once  1  would  'speak  in  meeting,'  and  that 
as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  panse  or  a  lull,  so  tliat  T  conld 
Stand  some  chance  of  making  myself  heard,  I  would  give 
UiCMU  a  pioce  of  Jack  Wlieauc-y's  mind.  In  &.  word,  I  re* 
Bolvod  to  give  them  a  downright  scolding,  and  to  telt  them 
plainly  what  fooU  they  were  to  suppose  that  they  could 
please  God  by  acting  like  so  many  bedlamites  or  howling 
derviishea. 

"Wellj  after  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  tliere  o:imH 
a  slacking  up,  and  I  opened  my  mouth.  I  remembered 
wliat  my  old  rlictoric  uia«ter  had  taught  uic,  tliougti  how 
I  eniiic  to  19  a  puzzle,  and  reeolved  to  begin  in  a  modest  and 
conciliatory  manner.  It  would  not  du  to  shock  them  in  the 
outMt.  1  mu.it  first  gain  their  ears  and  their  good-will.  So 
1  began  with  a  srave  fuoe  and  a  solemn  tony,  and  made 
dome  commonplace  remarko  on  itjligion,  and  the  duty  to 
love  and  wonship  God,  incuiiitig  i^after  luy  prclimitiary  re- 
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uiarks,  iiitijiulcd  to  gain  tlio  j«ry)  to  bring  iu,  with  eru*li- 
mg  eiltfct,  m^'  rubiikta.  But  tlic  l>rL-tIiit;iL  die!  not  wait. 
MiBtitkiiii;  me  for  a  j>icnu  cxhui-ttir,  tbcy  criinl  out  almiwt  iit 
inv  fii-at  words,  ^Vm«ii!"'-GIorvt" '-Bloss  the  T^>r(l ! " 
"Go  on.  brother*"  'Will  ytjn  believe  it  f  Inetantiv  I 
caught  the  cntinuia&tii,  b«caiiie  pus^cisod  by  the  tjcHtua  tori, 
entered  In  spite  of  loyht-df  into  tlio  spirit  of  the  meeting, 
and  savoa  most  mti;;n)tlcL<'iit  nicthodietical  exboi*tiition.  Tuc- 
Lrcturen  uiid  BiBtci-B  were  cditicd,  wert;  enrajttiired,  and 
when  the  time  cauio  for  the  nieutJn^  to  break  up,  the  h>adcr 
n-tiinated  me  to  close  the  perfuriuiuicu  with  jjruyer,  wliich  I 
did  with  great  fervor  and  nnction.  Tlie  spell  lasted  till  1 
got  ont  ot  the  houae  into  the  open  air." 

"  So  Said  was  among  the  proplietH,"  remnrked  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  ae  Jack  concluded.  "I  uin  not  surprised,  for  jouie- 
tliiug  simihir  uecunud    to   myself  when  J    tir.st    began  to 

Spoiwli.     There  is,  I  believe,  somotUiug  iiife(;tioiia  in  these 
lethodist  ^lherin>;g,  and  a  wise  mun  uftvii  tiiidu  himself 
actiiit;  ill  tliem  ai>  a  fool  iicteth." 

"few  wise  men,  1  should  think,  ever  go  uear  thorn,"  I 
rt^iimrked. 

"i  know  not  how  that  innj' be,"  replied  Mr.  Wiualow, 
"bnt  tlierc  arc  few  men  that  are  always  wise,  or  who  never 
find  tlieiimelven  doin^  a  fooliaU  autiuii.  Even  the  greatest 
und  wiat^Mt  uC  our  race  nomettmeK  uiilmnd,  and  prove  that 
there  iire  points  in  which  they  are  united  to  ordinary  hn- 
luimity.  Thei-e  is  Ln  tliia  aecrot  and  invisible  inllncnco,  to 
which  I  t-efer,  of  una  man  over  another  what  hm  long  ar- 
rested my  attention.  Often  have  1  known  both  sijcaker and 
hearijrfi  elet-tritied  hv  ii  few  cumnionplace  woiils^  curried 
away,  it  would  eeem.liy  a  force  nut  their  own  ;  now  melted 
into  tuara ;  now  inflamed  with  a  pure  and  nnt-iirtiily  love; 
DOW  maddened  with  rage;  now  fired  witli  a  lufty  eiithu- 
fiiasm,  swelling  with  heroic  emotion»,  and  pautinf,'  to  do 
heroic  deeds.  In  tliese  ninnients  man  is  inore  than  man 
a  higher  than  man  posricsaee  him.  and  he  becomes  thuu- 
matnrgir,  works  luiraele*,  removes  mountaiiut,  stops  the 
ooui-w  of  rivuns  heals  the  sick,  casta  out  deviU,  moves, 
epcukis  and  uet»  a  god.  I  call  it  the  demonic  viemeni  of 
human  nature.  un4  I  tliiuk,  ii  the^  mei^meric  phenomena 
turn  out  to  he  real,  thoy  will  be  found  to  have  their  expla- 
nation in  thijj  my.sleriniis  and  even  fearful  eleiiiuut,  wliieli 
the  older  theolo^^tans  called  faith,  and  auperDtitlon  looks 
ujHfU  as  Kupeniiitunil." 
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"Tliat  there  i*  some  imaloej  between  aiiimal  magnetism 
and  (lie  class  of  facts  to  whicli  you  refer,  or  whieli  yoii  Iiavc 

in  your  mind."  observed  Dr.  P ,  "I  do  not  deny.    Cut, 

lifter  all,  wliat  is  tlio  [»ower  wliicli  producer  them?  Tn  re- 
Bolro  one  clfus  of  facts  into  u.notlicr,  equally  If  not  more 
mvftterioiw.  is  not  to  explain  lliein." 

""But  wlmt  more,  my  dear  Doctor,"  I  aaked,  "do  yon 
yourself  do!  Tliere  are  here  two  distinct  questions:  la 
there  really  such  a  claiw  i>f  extraordiiiiiry  phenomena  an  yon 
meBmerisera  afisert  ?  and  if  eo,  what  is  the  afent  or  eHicieiit 
ean»e  in  proJiiciii)^  tliem  ?  As  Ut  die  first,  1  ajn  m  far  eat- 
iefied  as  toconcudc  that  the  remarkable  pheiiomuna  asserted 
may  be  real ;  but  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  warrant  anj - 
sound  induction  n*  to  their  cunse  or  general  law.  1  mxav 
continue  my  observation  of  fact^  much  longer,  and  extend 
it  much  furtlwr,  bufore  I  proceed  to  any  induction  in  the 
case.  Vou  say  they  arc  produced  by  tiie  will  of  one  acting 
immediately  on  the  will  of  another,  and  through  that  on 
tlie  organs  of  tlic  ncnsou  magnetized,  by  virtue,  ae  you  al- 
lege, of  a  Uw  of  Iimnan  nattiie.  Vet  you  do  not  tell  us 
what  this  law  is,  or  vrluit  is  the  nature  of  that  wliich  my 
reverend  friend  calU  the  demonic  power  of  man." 

"  In  no  ens?  does  it  Ixjlong  to  man  to  nnswersimilar  ijues- 

tiouB,"  replied   Dr.   P .     "  We  in  no   case  know  the 

c^ctieei)  of  things.  Ail  that  menoreableto  do  istoobttcrvc 
phenomena,  antffrom  them  to  infer  or  aflirm  that  there  ia 
!tnd  must  \k  an  agent  or  power  wliicb  produc-eK  tliem.  Can 
yon  tell  me  what  is  ^jmvitationil  All  you  can  tell  me  is, 
that  U)dtuH  fall  or  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  what 
arc  the  laws  and  oonditionsof  that  tendency.  What  is  elco- 
tricity  ?  You  cannot  tell  me.  You  can  only  tell  me  that  there  ia 
a  certain  claas  of  plieminnMia,  which  you  can  trace  to  a  certain 
tnviaibleand  impoiiderahic  agent,  and  tu  that  invisible  and  un- 
known agent,  that  'occult  power,*  u«  an  earlier  philoBophy 
would  have  called  it,  you  give  the  nameof  eleetncitv.  All  yoa 
can  know  of  it  ia,  its"  existence,  the  laws  by  whicli  it  opar- 
atee,  the  means  by  which  you  can  avail  yourself  of  it,  gcC 

f)Ower  ovtT  it.  avert  it  from  your  Imntic  or  bam  when  it 
)re«k8  forth  in  the  thuiidtjr-gnst,  or  use  it  to  drive  your 
raacbinery.  to  convcv  yoiir  niL-ssaijua,  or  to  aolacu  your  pain. 
Science  calls  il  a  lluM,  but  wliat  it  is  in  itself  science  kuo»» 
not.  for  it  has  seen  it  only  in  ite  operntioiis  or  effects.  So 
witii  this  power,  or  law  ot  human  n-Hlure,  to  which  I  aBcribe 
the  magni-tic  phenomena.     All  I  ]>r(-'tcnd  to  tell  ijs,  tliat  tlie 
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law  U  a  reiility,  and  all  I  pretend  tu  demoiutrate  is,  that  we 
may  avail  ourdelfoa  of  it,  and  lue  it  for  tlie  raoat  luefnl  and 
noble  purpoacB.  This  is  eiiougli.  All  we  need  to  know  is 
iU  exietonco,  or  the  parposes  to  wliich  It  may  lie  applied, 
and  liow  vre  cari  appl;  it  or  render  it  semcoablc.  Lut 
man  Icnow  tliat  he  has  it,  and  then  let  him  leara  liow  to  lue 

it." 

"But  afti:r  all,  I  am  a  little  frmlitened  at  the  euppoeition 
of  this  power,"  rcmarkod  Mr.  Wiiialow.  There  is  »ome- 
tiling  foarful  in  this  complete  siihjeotion  of  one,  aoiil  and 
bodj,  to  the  will  of  ftnother,  The  gomnambaliat  is,  during 
the  inesmerio  trance,  the  sUve  of  the  mesmerizer,  aa  mucli 
8o  as  wan  the  geiiie  tn  the  puHKessur  of  tlie  wondurf  ill  lamp, 
and  h«  may  do  with  him  or  her  what  he  pleases.  Is  there 
Dot  dancer  hero  !  May  he  uot  uae  h\i  power  iu  a  ba«e  wajr, 
to  eratiiy  his  po^sione,  his  lasts,  his  hatred,  or  hi^  revenge, 
and  with  complete  impunitj,  since  the  somnambniist  retainit 
DO  consciousness  or  recollection  od  returiiitig  to  the  normal 
state,  of  what  paeeed  during  the  magnetic  slaoiber  i  Let 
animal  ma^etiam  become  generally  Known  and  practised, 
and  who  could  know  when  or  where  ha  was  safe?  Any 
one  of  ua  might  at  any  moment  fall  a  victim,  or  be  made 
the  blind  instrument  of  the  basest  and  most  malignant  pns- 
lions  of  others." 

*'ThoBe  are  idle  fcare,"  replied  Dr.  P ;  "none  but 

virtuous  men  can  exercise  the  power,  or  if  others  can,  tliey 
can  exercine  it  only  for  honest  and  benevolent  purpo»eH.** 

*'  That,  if  true,  would  be  reasauring,"  I  obseived ;  "  but 
for  myself,  I  revolt  at  the  bare  idea  <m  being  so  complutflly 
in  the  power  of  another,  however  honest  or  well-dispoMia 
ho  may  be.    X  choose  to  be  my  own,  and  not  anotliera." 
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Dk.  P continued  his  lectm^ia,  private  inatructions, 

and  experirneuts  for  some  months,  and  very  soon  they  bojran 
to  produce  Uieir  natural  effect.  No  people  are  more  dis- 
posed to  run  after  every  novelty,  or  are  naturally  more  fond 
of  the  marvelloos  than  the  Anglo-Americans.  They  live  in 
a  eonstaiiE  state  of  excitement,  and  are  always  craviug  some 
now  stimulant.  They  have  becu  transplanted  from  tlie  old 
homestead,  are  without  ancestors,  traditions,  old  associations, 
or  fixed  habits  transmitted  from  gener.'ttion  to  ffeneratiou 
through  a  long  series  of  ages.     Tliey  have  de«iuiidud,  iu 
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^reat  part,  from  tliu  <!<;t6  tliat  separated  in  the  seventeentli 
centiirj  fr<im  tlic  Anj^Hcan  Chiirtih.  wliicli  liati  iii  tbu  eix- 
Lteeath  century  itself  eopardtod  from  the  Churcli  of  Koluo, 
jwd  to  n  "Tcat  extent  broken  -with  tmtiqnity.  Thev  ire  a 
new  people, — in  many  respects  a  cliilo-people,  vrftli  the 
iiimphcity,  freshnetis,  impreatuhilitv,  iitiatcadmeas,  cnrinflity, 
caprice,  and  waywardness  of  children.  Tliej  ranst  have 
tlteir  playthings,  and  tliey  no  suoiior  ubtam  a  now  lov  than 
thuy  tiro  of  it,  thruw  it  uway,  and  seek  aaothor.  Yet  aro 
they  richly  eiiduwed,  and  tlioy  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
jnanv  of  the  nobler  'rirtnes  of  onr  natnre.  Thev  nre  a 
poetical  and  imaninative,  as  well  as  a  reasoning  and  practi- 
■oil  people.  They  tiave  a  robust  and  not  unlcuidly  nature, 
— ore  susceptible  of  deep  nmotioni;,  and  capable  of  heroic 
■deeds.  Thay  ti-uat  few  gubJHOw  with  absolute  indifforonce, 
jind  eeldom  fail  to  give  any  ouu  who  has,  or  profcftses  to 
have,  something  to  say,  a  tolerably  fair  and  patient  hearing. 
Whoever  is  able  to  toncli  their 'fancy,  atir  their  feelings, 
excite  their  cnriusity,  or  their  marvel  Ion  sness.  is  pretty  sure 
of  hnvina  them  run  after  him — for  a  tiiue. 

Animal  magnrtiflm  m}on  hocamo  the  fashion,  in  the  prin- 
mpal  towns  and  village  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Old  men  and  womcii,  young  men  and  maidens,  bovs  and 
giris,  of  all  classes  and  sizus,  were  eimaged  io  studying  the 
jncamcrie  phenomena,  and  mestnorizuig  or  being  raesmer- 
jxed, — some  declaring  themaelvee  believers,  some  expressing 
modestlv  their  donbti,  the  majority,  while  half  beiioving, 
loudly  declaring  thomeelves inveterate  flpeptics.  .lack  Wheat- 
ley  very  hooii  iMjeame  a  famous  mesmerizur — for  sport.  He 
laughed  at  tlii^  whole  concern,  and  yet  he  was  the  muet  euc- 
■ceesful  of  the  meamerizors,  and  his  suhjeotn  alwavs  behaved 
with  great  proprioty,  seldom,  if  over,  failing  him,  or  dis- 
itppointing  the  wondering  spectators.  Mr.  Wlnslow,  after 
lieaitatinp  a  whilw,  biigaii  ti)  try  eKj»eriiin.'nta  himsi'lf,  and 
fonnd  that  he  had  a  wonderfid  magnetic  powi!r,  espi-'ci-illy 
over  the  young  misses  and  spinsters  of  his  eougregutiun. 
Hu  founa  by  actual  experiment,  often  repeated,  ana  fully 
jittested,  that  he  could  mesmerize  without  Wing  In  the  same 
room  with  bis  enbjoct,  withont  any  nrovions  oommnniea- 
tion  of  his  intent,  and  even  jjersone  with  whom  he  had  no 
aeiiTLtintanee,  and  ha<l  never  spoken.  Mure  than  once  he 
had  thrown  a  yonng  lady  in  tiie  adjoinin;;  room  into  the 
magnetic  sliirabur.  Of  this  there  oonld  he  no  doubt  Ho 
Jcutiw  well  his  own  intention,  and  hundreds  of  witnoeses 
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«■»  nnlf  te  dtpott  to  the  fsctof  thesloioWr.  At  tint  he- 
■■■i  l>»  wpwinwnt  odIv  upon  thooe  who  hid  b«eQ  prcvi- 
•n^  OMBWiied,  bot  he  afterwards  tried  it  with  bnllUnC 

Bk  ifee  nMT^l  did  not  stoy  bt-it:.  Mr.  liVliulow  moa 
IboBd  Ami  he  cimld  ma^etize  miterial  objects,  which  in 
■tswaaU  OMjEcnetixe  pery.ms.  He  wished  to  taenoerue  a 
'  Ii4x*  ^"^i^KHtt  cunuaanirating  to  her  bis  wioh.  He 
""  I*  gllM  of  water,  which  was  handed  her  b;  a 
mat  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  hL«  intention, 
of  it.  and  ia  a  rtry  few  miQQti«  «ank  imo  a  pro- 
ic  ilatnber,  Uld  exhibited  the  phcDomena 
in  artHicial  eomnambatisin.  When  1  first 
&eaH~of  tUs  smnmeot  I  laughed  at  it,  for  it  seemed  to 
am  m  wfaoBv  taadnasfiible  fact.  I  coald  eooeeive  it  possihle 
ftr  afad  tD  act  OD  mind  ;  for  the  will  of  the  mafnetiier  to 
tW  wtUof  tiie  magnetized ;  bat  it  was  remi^aot  to- 
—^ — 1  waauB6  to  BsppoM  that  mind  or  smnx  an,  vitb- 
ifltBffi]  medimn,  opente  on  mateiiu  objecta.  But 
I  fBfaaeqBeatlj  aav  and  did  mnelf.  aod  what  I 
"  of  by  othef*.  both  eompetent  and  er«diblBt  1 
titat  I  must  admit  it,  or  reject  all  fanman 

Xe.  wimiamt  once  become  a  meMiieHaer.  reiy  aooo  left 

Dr.  F ftrbehiiuL     In  ptt>liint>  for-irard  his  investigrt- 

rfaH^hsfiMad  that  be  coald  tM>t  only  thmw  pemns.  not 
'  ooe^  but  oae  in  twentT-tire  or  thirtv.  into  the 
ep,  render  tbem  inaennble*  dead  af  "it  were  feo 
fU  aeepc  hbnaelf,  bat  that  he  oonld  derelop  (n 
•r  mfomiaee  upon  thenu  a  marrielloiu  phr»tcal 
I  mrhlin  place  a  weak  and  ndciv  bortn  a'chair 
Ham  of  bM  lectnr?  rtyym.  and  m*  nenre  bis  arm 
4bt  asi  ta*  of  Am  Mrangeek  mcnooflld  move  it.  lie  wDold, 
%ftm  MHttI  optntioa,  so  nail  theehair  to  the  floor  that 
m^twm^^fKmi  to  it  cooU  raiee  it     He  wontd  throw  the 
imftf  tm  tmmt  opoasiaa  upon  the  floor,  render  hu  wHola 
'    1^^  armt,  tncerB.  and  toc6,  rifid,  ukd  a»aS  m% 
ma  laddenlr  rehx  alt  his  Kmhe.  and  waJar  him 
tamd — ttflw  till  him  with  ra^makebiai  nv» 
lA  tIjOMgh  the  audience  a:;  one  posMMed^ornv 
mn  Ai^p  "Od  evenr  ooe  in  bid  wa/ — now  rreaU 
il^^mAmlmWK^  make  him  rrraod  wv^aa  if  aflfetcd 
«ldbtf»4nyitf  aad  most  inconsolable  grief,  aad  now  ilrT 
m  iiMJiifc—  iriiHiiiiili  fiiiihhin  the  wiMert  Md  maii- 
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Tliosowero  siiipnlar  pTienonipna.  Arhetice  Ihisn-ppuwutly 
enperliiiiiian  etrt'ntjth  ?  Thatcei-t.iiiilv  waeno  effect  of  coin- 
phi'itT,  for  (}»■  l)n_«r  exliitiitoil  a  ]]IivsU!iil  strength  far  «iir- 
pjiEsius  that  of  Uitli  inctiincHiK)!'  und  meemerized  in  their 
nonnal  KlAtL\  It  could  nut  bo  tlie  effect  of  imagiiintioii. 
"For  Low,"  siiid  Mr.  Wiiislow,  "can  yon  explain  by 
imagination  the  effect  produced  on  material  objecu!  You 
eee  thnt  I  can  mngtiotize  a,  glass  of  water  nr  a  bnnch  of 
flowers-  Do  you  pretend  that  these  are  endowed  witli 
tmn^natinri ;  an>  not  onlv  Beritdtivo,  bnt  nUo  intelEec^tiia].  and 
e^cn  volitive  i  Have  tto  moet  common  material  object* 
seiiBej  intellect,  and  will  ?  Imagination,  highly  excited, 
may  indeed  develop  and  concentrate  thostratigtti  which  one 
lias,  but  how  impart  a  strength  which  one  has  not  I*' 

"T  ha\'e  boen  ntndying  tliese  wonderful  phenomena." 
said  Mr.  Increase  Mather  Cotton,  »  rigid  piintan  minister 
of  high  Btanding,  and  who  hud  ac*coiri{KUii(!d  niu  to  uce  Mr. 
Wiaa]ow''s  c.xpcrimoatj',  "and  1  think  J  ace-  in  them  the 
works  of  the  devil," 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winslow,  "I  do  these  thing* 
myeelf.  My  patients  move  and  act,  are  paralyzed,  laugTi, 
cry.  weep,  rage,  foam,  run,  fly.  light,  or  make  "love,  at  my 
will.     Do  you  tltink  1  am  the  devil  f" 

"Re  not  too  eontident."  i-eplird  Mr.  Cotton.  "  Tou  may 
yet  find  that,  if  not  the  devil  yourself,  tliat  it  is  a  devil,  and 
a.  very  bam»  and  wicked  devil,  that  moven  you,  and  ufen  yon 
aa  the  instmracnt  of  his  malice.'" 

"I  have  no  belief,"  answered  Mr.  Wiiwlow, "in  devils  or 
demons,  as  eeparate  and  intelligent  beings.'' 

"I  know  yery  well,  sir,  that  roii  are  a  Sadducee,  and  be- 
lieve in  neither  angel  nor  npirit,  althongh  you  would  fain 
pas9  for  a  Christian  minister,"  replied,  with  a  severe  tone, 
the  Ataneh  ptiriLin,  whofie  great  aueeetur  had  t»ken  ho  con- 
epicnoits  a  part  in  Saloin  witchcraft. 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  Mr.  Cotton,"  replied  Mr.  Wiiudow. 
"I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  Sadducee.  I  believe  in  the 
C]iri«tian  religion  as  firmly  as  you  do,  I  do  not  deny  anirel 
or  spirit.  By  <mbjw?  I  understand  what  the  word  it*elf  im- 
ports, a  messenger,  and  by  ij^irit,  a  [wwer,  force,  or  energy, 
but  1  do  not  Hiipptwe  that  I  am  to  umlenttand  by  either  an 
order  of  beiiigi?  dietinct  and  ecparnte  fi-om  man.  *  1  concede 
the  spiritual  power  or  energy,  oiil  it  is  the  power  or  energy 
of  llie  hnman  being  ;  I  gnmt  the  demonic  character  of  these 
phenomena,  but  the  force  that  prodncee  them  is  the  demonic 
v«t.  n-'i. 
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force  of  human  nature  itsulf.  There  are  no  personal  angels, 
and  no  personal  devils  or  demons." 

"  And  no  personal  God,  jon  will  say  next,  I  preanme," 
replied  Mr.  Cotton  with  a  sneer. 

"God  ie  personal  in  me,  in  the  hnman. personality," 
prondly  answered  Mr.  Winslow.  "  Personality  is  a  circnm- 
acription,  a  limitation ;  and  God,  since  lie  is  infinite,  in- 
capable of  circumscription,  cannot  be  personal  in  himself. 
He  can  be  personal  only  in  creatures,  and  consequently, 
only  in  such  creatures  as  nave  personality,  that  iB,  men." 

"Your  notion  of  personality  is  of  apiece  with  your  whole 
miscalled  theology,"  replied  Mr.  Cotton.  "  Personality  is 
the  last  complement  of  rational  nature.  If  the  nature  is 
rational,  that  is,  capable  of  intelligent  and  voluntary  activity, 
and  complete,  it  is  a  person,  and  if  infinite,  an  infinite  per- 
son. Your  argument  is  a  mere  sophism, founded  on  afalse 
definition  of  personality.  A  little  phil(wophy  or  common 
sense  would  be  of  groat  service  to  such  Chrtatiem  ministers 
as  you  are." 

"  Let  us  not,"  I  interposed,  "  get  involved  in  a  theological 
discussion.  We  are  to  investigate  this  subject  as  men  of 
science,  not  as  theologians.  We  have  here  a  scientific  sub- 
ject, and  science  leaves  theologians  to  their  speculations, 
without  presuming  to  intervene  in  their  interminable,  use- 
less, and  wearisome  disputes.  If  your  theology  is  true,  it 
can  never  be  in  conflict  with  science."    ■ 

"  If  yonr  science  be  true,  or  really  be  science,"  retorted 
Mr.  Cotton,  "  it  can  never  be  in  confiict  with  theology.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  deduce  my  science  from  my  theology, 
bat  I  make  my  theology  the  mistress  of  my  science.  Wliat- 
ever  is  inconsistent  witn  ■  it,  I  know  beforehand  cannot  be 
genuine  science,  or  true  philoeophy." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  bo  so,"  I  replied  ;  "but  I  am  no 
theologian.  I  am  an  humble  cultivator  of  science,  and  I 
consider  myself  free  to  push  my  scientific  investigations 
into  all  subjects  independently,  without  restraint,  without 
leave  asked  or  obtained  either  from  you  or  my  friend  Mr. 
Winslow.  All  history  has  its  supcrstitiouB  ana  marvellous 
side.  Science  has  heretofore  denied  the  reality  of  that  side 
of  hiEftory,  and  regarded  tho  marvellous  facts  with  which 
ancient  and  mediEBval  history  is  filled,  as  never  having  really 
■  taken  place,  or  as  the  result  of  fraud,  trickery,  or  imposture, 
exaggerated  by  the  credulity,  the  ignorance,  the  wonder, 
and  uie  disordered  imaginations  of  the  multitude.    These 
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mesmeric  phenomena  may  throw  a  new  light  on  that  class 
of  facts ;  taey  may  even  relieve  history  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  agunat  it,  and  rehabilitate  tlie 
ages  that  we  have  condemnea,  so  far  at  least  as  the  facts 
uemselves  are  concenied,  though  not  necessarily  as  to  the 
theories  by  which  they  were  m  past  times  geuerally  ex- 
plained. I  am  myself  at  present  bewilderea  I  am  not 
willing  to  admit  the  facts,  bat  I  am  unable  to  deny  them, 
if  they  must  be  accepted,  I  incline  to  the  view  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Winslow,  and  am  disposed  to  assume  that  there 
is  in  human  nature  a  law  not  hitherto  well  understood,  a 
raysteriotts  power,  what  he  here  calls  the  demonic  power  of 
human  nature,  the  limits  and  extent  of  which  science  has 
not  as  yet  explored." 

"  There  is  somethiag  mysterious  in  man,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sandbom,  a  TJniversalist  minister  present.  "I  remember, 
Bome  years  ago,  that  one  summer  I  was  very  much  out  of 
health.  I  simered  much  from  a  bowel  complaint,  which 
brought  me  very  low.  But  my  mind  was  exceedingly 
active,  and  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  not  only  more  than 
my  ordinary  intellectual  power,  but  also  at  my  command  a 
mass  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which  I 
was  sure  I  had  never  acquired  in  the  course  "of  my  ordinary 
studies.  I  seemed  familiar  with  several  physical  sciences 
which  I  had  never  studied,  and  with  facts,  real  facts  too, 
which  I  had  never  learned.  While  I  was  in  this  state  I  was 
visited  at  my  residence  in  the  village  of  Ithaca,  !New  York, 
by  a  young  friend,  a  brother  minister,  residing  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  distant.  He  saw  ray  state,  and  urged 
me  to  go  out  and  spond  a  few  weeks  with  him  at  his  boarding- 
house.  The  pure  breezes,  he  said,  from  the  hills  would  do 
me  good,  revive  my  langnisliing  body,  and  restore  me  to 
health.  I  accepted  my  young  friena's  invitation,  and  the 
next  morning  we  took  the  stage,  and  after  some  three  hour's 
drive  were  set  down  at  his  lodgings.  We  were  hardly 
seated  in  his  library,  when  a  servant  Drought  him  a  letter 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  post-office  during  his  ab- 
sence. I  saw  a  slight  blush  on  his  face  as  he  took  tlie 
letter,  and  instantly  comprehended  that  it  was  from  his 
'  iadye  love,'  although  I  was  entirely  ignorant  that  he  wiis 
paying  his  attentions  to  any  one,  or  tliat  he  had  any  matri- 
monial intentions.  Asking  my  permission,  he  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  his  letter  in  my  presence.  When  he  had 
done,  I  said  to  him, 
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" '  Toil  Imve  there  a  lettur  f rc»t(i  yt«ip sweet-hcnrt,  tlie  yoHn| 
lady  to  whom  yoii  aiv  oiiga^od  to  be  mnrried.' 

"  '  How  do  yon  know  tliati'  he  a«kflti  in  reply. 

** '  ()  that  is  cWdcnt,'  I  replied.    '  [  sec  it  in  your  face 
liCt  me  see  the  letter,  and  I  will  tell  y(ni  lier  chHTat-ter.' 

"'  I  would  ratlier  not,'  he  answered. 

" '  I  do  not  wish  u>  read  it,'  said  I,  '  I  only  wish  to  lool 
at  thi>  lu-uiilwritiufi;.' 

*"  Hut  fan  you  tell  a  [HjreonV  character  by  seeing  Uil 
handwriting? 

"'Certainly,  nothing  in  easier/  I  replied,  althongh  I  ha 
never  tried,  or  even  heard  of  such  a  thin^  hefort. 

"  lit;  then  handed  me  thy  letter.     1  tixed  my  eye  on  the 
writiiifi  for  a  nininent  w-ithmit  rrading  a  word  of  the  letter, 
and  T  wiw,  nr  sintnied  to  set',  standiu;;  iK'fore  me,  at  Binm 
eix  or  fiirht  fix-t  dif^lant,  a  very  gdOii-looking  yoimg  lady,  t 
little  below  tlio  medium  size,  with  an  af^uoahle  exprwBioiil 
of  face,  apparently  about  cight'Ccn  years  of  age.  as  plainly 
»»  1  see  any  one  of  yon  now  in  this  room.    1  proceeded  quietly 
and  at  my  ease  to  dt-scrihe  her  to  my  friend.     I  told  hcf 
age.  described  her  size,  licr  height,  lier  complexion,  tin 
eolor  and  texture  of  her  hair,  tht*  trulurs  and  <iiiality  of  In 
dresa.  indeed    her  whole  external    appearance,  oveu    to 
hardly  pen-Kptihle  inolu  on  hur  right  cheek.     My  fricndrl 
you  may  well  suppose,  listened  to  ino  with  surpriKe,  aston-j 
mhment,  and  wonder,  and   ecveral    times    intL-rrtipted  me'] 
with  the  question  '  Are  you  really  the  devil  *  ■     He  agreed 
that  my  description  was  accurate,  and  far  moi-e  so  than  ho 
could  himnelf  fiave  given. 

"I  then  proceeded,  to  my  friond'a  etiual  a^toniehmeut.  to* 
deacnbe  her  moral  and  ii)tolleetualquaIitiu)s  herdiKposition,.! 
her  edncation,  her  taster  her  habits,  &e.,(ill  of  whicli  ho  de- 
clared were  correctly  described,  as  far  s»  he  himself  knew. 
I  had  never  previously  seen  or  heard  of  the  yonng  Iady,.| 
who  lived  in  another  State,  and  wafi  actually  at  the  inoiiieiit 
6omc  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.     But  this  whs  not  all. 
Mv  friend  married  the  young  laily  in  the  course  of  two 
or*  three  monthe,  and  two  years  afterwards  I  called  at  hig 
house,  and  was    introduced    to  a  lady  whom  I  instantly 
TOcognized  aa  the  one  whose  image  I  liad  previously  seen 
before  mo.*     There  ie  something  in  all  this,  and  analogoae 
facta  related  and  well  uttestod  by  others,  that  I  cannot  ex- 
plain." 


■Alilcrftl  fact.  Id  the  experience  of  the  author. 
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Wo  at)  nerccd  that  the  case  was  remarkable,  and  appar- 
ently inexplicable,  on  any  known  principles  of  received  8ci- 
e»ce. 


OBAPTKl;    IV. — AM    KXFTJOaON. 

Dr.  P havingaccoinplishcd  his  object  in  vieitinc  this 

country,  and  being  invited  home  by  hU  familji',  tooK  liii* 
Icnvc  of  nn  in  tlie  tinninier  of  1.S4II,  imd  nttnrned  to  the 
West  Indies.  I  Imvc  not  pccn  him  since.  Unt  he  left  be- 
hind a  large  nnmbur  uf  diHi-ipU-t^  and  we  had  no  lack  uf 
meeinerizure,  and  inoxnicnzem  to  whom  he  vra^  a  inure 
-child.  Some  of  these  made  nieamcrieui  a  trade,  and  i^ve 
pnblic  lectnrcs  and  experiments  as  a  moans  of  gaining  noto- 
riety and  filling  their  pockets  Others  made  their  experi- 
mental in  private  eirolea.  and  fnmi  curiosity,  or  in  the  in- 
tereeta  uf  «"ii;nr.e,  and  not  nnfrequently  hy  way  of  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Winslow  devoted  unieli  time  to  a  Bories  of  ex- 
poriraenta  intended  to  prove  the  reidity  of  wliat  he  called 
the  demonic  element  of  hnnian  nature.  He  wished  to  be 
ahle  to  accept  and  explain  the  mirai'h'S  reeerded  in  saered 
and  profane  history  on  natnraljirinciinlefi,  witlnnit  tlio  rewg- 
niUon  of  tlic  fiu|>ernatunil.  Jack  Wlieatlcy  contimtod  hie 
-esperimeflt**,  apparently  more  in  jest  than  in  wirneat,  and 
was  rMi!ia.rkahly  ^ncee&Bful.  He  liad  no  theory  on  the  aub- 
jcet.  said  n<>tlnog  of  the  use  to  which  uioemorisin  might  be 
applied,  and  never  speculated  on  the  ■catiae  of  the  meenieric 
plit'iiomnna.  He  contented  himwlf  with  prodnoint;  them, 
ami  leaving  uthcrs  to  tise  or  explain  them  as  th^y  saw 
proper. 

A  year  had  passed  without  inv  seeing  .lack.  In  the  win- 
ter of  L840— 41,  wliile  on  a  visit  to  Itoston,  I  met  him  one 
day  accidentallv  in  the  i^treet,  and  was  startled  at  hisaltere<] 
appearance,     llis  look  van  wild  and  opjtresscil,  his  face  was 

ftaie  and  Bellow,  ]m  youth  and  bloom  were  gone,  and  lii^ 
niily  WM  wMPtcd  to  a  skeleton.  He  made  a*  if  he  would 
avoid  mo,  and  with  rolnctancc  and  a  certain  timidity  replied 
to  niv  greeting. 

**  'iVny.  Jactc,  what  ib  the  matter)  " 

**  Don't  yon  s4io  1  1  gee  her  night  and  day,"  he  replied 
with  a  slmddt-r,  us  if  be  beheld  aomc  strange  and  horrible 
vision  from  which  he  would  avert  hia  looks,  but  could  not. 

"See  whatC  said  I.     "I  see  nothing,'* 

He  trembled  all  over,  and  seemed  nnahle  to  speak.     See- 


ss 
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ing  that  he  bad  oitlicr  lout  his  wito,  or  was  fast  Insinji:  thoni, 
I  look  hi*  arm  in  mine,  and  with  gentlo  violence  led  liiiii 
to  my  lodgings,  at  no  great  dit^UiULti,  conducted  Iiiin  to  my 
room,  and  indnced  him  to  repose  hiDiself  on  the  sofa.  I 
closed  the  door,  and  seated  myself  hj  his  side.  I  took  his 
h:ind,  ami  careraed  his  forehead  and  temples  an  if  he  liul 
bctin  a  child.  Ho  eooinod  ^olhod.  "Tell  me,  Jaek,"  ^id 
I,  io  a  voice  ahuest  as  gentle  and  aSFoctiunutc  as  that  of  s 
mother,  "  tell  uie  what  has  happened." 

"I  am  loet,  I  am  damned.'' 

"Say  not  that.  \»  long  as  life  lasts  DO  one  ia  lost,  and 
tKtthini;  is  irreparable." 

"IJfo  no  loiigL-rlaat^.     I  do  not  live.     I  killed  hor." 

"No,  no.     iJiit  of  whom  do  you  speak?" 

"Ton  did  not  know.  I  never  tola  yon.  You  seemed  to 
be  a  east-iron  man,  :i»  Mirs  Martinean  says  nf  Mr.  Cnlhonn, 
and  dispOKsd  to  put  every  ecntonce  in  your  crucible,  and 
subject  it  to  your  retorts  and  hlowpipea." 

**  But  Mr.  Calhoun  hag  a  licart,  aa  I  have  had  ampio  oc- 
casion to  prove." 

"  1  was  always  light  and  trifling,  careless,  gay,  and  joyona, 
yet  J  tmly  and  deeply  loved." 

"And  none  the  fese  deeply  .nnd  tmly  because ,gay  and 
joyous." 

"  But  you  know  nothing  of  love  !" 

"No  man  ie  always  wise." 

"  But  yon  will  laugh  at  me." 

"My  dear  .laelc,  lirero  are  few  hearts  without  some  litlla 
romance,  in  some  liidden  or  unhidden  corner.  There  are  not 
many  pt-r^uns  univilling  to  listen  to  a  story  of  true  and  gen- 
nine' love." 

"  1  was  young  and  foolish,  but  I  loved  one,  and  one  wliorir 
1  flmnglit  every  way  worthy,  a  tliontwind  times  worthy,  of 
my  love.  I  felt  myself  intinitclv  her  inferior,  and  unworthy 
evwii  to  kise  the  gruund  on  whicri  she  had  trodden." 

"That  18  easily  comprohcndod." 

"Now  yon  are  lautjliing  at  me." 

"No,  r  am  not.  Hnt  yon  may  leave  something  to  inr 
imagination,  if  not  to  my  experience.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
she  wUorn  you  lovt-d  liad  alt  imaginable  elmnn.1,  all  con- 
ceivaWc  griicos,  ami  dlpopaihle  and  impoBaible  perfectione^" 

'"But  my  IhhWI  ioiij  tUe  most  beautiful,  swiset,  amiable, 
and  glorions  creature  that  ever  gladdened  the  earth  with  hor 
presence." 
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"TTiiqueiilioiialily.  He  wtio  duiihtu  t!i;it  his  mUtifitis  is  an 
aniNjI,  is  divinti,  is  n  goddess,  hus  hU  liver  whole,  and  I 
will  wai-raiit  liim  sontid  la  wind  aud  limb.  TIio  lover  aever 
finds  liin  mistress  mortal  till  after  the  wedding." 

"  Vou  are  incorrigible.  You  promised  not  to  laugh  at 
me.  Indeed,  indeed,  Dootop,  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  lauglied 
at." 

"  I  own  it,  luy  dear  Jack,  and  notliinc  i»  fartlier  from  my 
licart  tii.in  to  lau"h  at  you.  But  do  tcU  me  what  has  hap- 
pened.    I  am  rc-iuly  ttnevcd  to  i*oe  you  so  afflicted." 

"  Well,  I  loveH  Isaoel,  and  had  tho  happiness  of  believing 
that  alie  returned  my  love.  I  ^ined  her  consent,  and  that 
of  her  p;in>nt«  and  my  nwn,  :ind  we  were  only  waiting  till  I 
was  fairly  establishod  in  my  profession  to  be  married.  Not- 
witlif4tiiii(liiig  SliaIupe»re'H  dictum,  the  ooarw  of  onr  true 
love  did  rim  smooth.  There  never  wflfl  a  lover's  qiiarrot 
between  iw,  and  there  were  no  obstacles  interposed  by 
frienda,  eneraiew,  or  fortune.     My  acqnaintanco  aceidentallj 

formed  \vith  you  brought  me  into  company  with  Dr.  P , 

and  interested  me  in  aniuial  magiietittm.  In  mere  sport, 
m  a  putimCf  I  be^au  trying  my  mesmeric  powers  on  one 
and  another  of  my  yoiing  friends.  Capital  fun  we  found  it. 
None  of  us  droamcd  of  there  being  any  harm  in  it,  or  that 
we  might  not  sport  with  Itm  we  ploaaed  without  any  nri- 
pleasant  consequences.  1  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I 
proved  to  be  a  powerfnl  ma»netizor,  although  I  was  aaid  not 
to  have  the  right  sort  nf  tem|)erament  for  a  nieamerizer. 
My  experiujents  rarely  fulled,  and  wore  almost  always  un- 
osunlly  brilliant. 

*'Ono  evening  at  a  friend's  house,  where  some  icn  or  a 
dozen  of  my  companions  and  ac(]Uaintanees  were  a^eenibleil, 
1  masmerizpd  a  hoy  .-liiont  twelve  years  old.  I  fonnd  him 
completelr  under  mv  control,  and  perfectly  do«i!e  to  all 
my  niteiitiiHin,  His  hehavior  waa  adinirable.  I  a«ked  him 
uiontallv  a  Urge  number  of  questions  which  it  was  certain 
t]i:it  in  his  nonnal  .stiite  he  could  nut  answer,  and  which  he 
iiiiswercd  explicitly,  witii  surprising  accnracy.  Tie  had 
never  been  taught  mnsic,  and  in  his  normal  fitate  could  not 
ditttingui.'vliev'en  one  tune  from  anullier.  I  willed  him  towat 
liim.self  iit  the  piano,  and  play  for  us  a  favorite  waltz  of 
Mozait.  Ho  oh«yedj  and  pyrionned  it  with  accuracy,  with 
spirit,  a  delicacy  of  tooch,  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  which 
none  of  us  had  ever  heard  etpialled,  or  even  approached.  I 
then  mentally  ordered  him  to  sing  ne,  to  his  own  iiccompani* 
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iiieiit,  one  or  two  songs  from  Fra  Diavolo,  which  were  then 
ii)  faehion.  He  obered.  We  were  all  sirprised,  and  began 
talking  among  onreeives  of  the  apparent  miracle,  when,  to 
our  stftl  greater  astonishment,  he  commenced  plaving  of  his 
own  accord  a  strange  piece,  which  none  of  ns  knew  or  had 
ever  heard,  and  which,  for  its  wild  and  nnearthlv  character, 
for  its  briUiaocr,  depth,  and  pathos,  saqxissed  all  that  we 
had  ever  conceived  of  mnsic.  We  were  all  entranced. 
Here  was  Bome  agency  not  the  boj's.  not  mine,  not  that  of 
any  one  present.  Sach  strains  had  never  had  mortal  com- 
poser. 

"  I  knew  not  what  to  think,  and  so  ci>ntrivcd  not  to  think 
nt  all,  but  enjoyed  the  music,  and  looked  no  farther.  Carpe 
diem,  you  know,  was  rav  philosophy.  I  saw  I  had  a  bnl- 
liant  subject,  and  I  resolved  to  ma£e  the  most  of  him.  I 
had  heard  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  clairvoyance  and 
second  sight  exhibited  by  some  soiunambniists.  I  blind- 
folded the  bov,  and  gave  him  a  letter.  He  read  it  with 
ease.  I  placeif  another  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  read  that 
also :  I  placed  another,  folde<.t  up.  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  told  me  who  was  the  writer,  described  his  appearance, 
his  complexion,  size,  and  character,  with  more  accuracv 
than  I  could  have  done,  although  the  writer  was  well 
known  to  me,  and  must  have  been  a  total  stranger  to  the 
)>ov.  I  took  the  boy  with  me  on  a  journey,  that  is,  mentallv. 
We  stopped  at  Providence,  went  on  to  Stonington.  took  the 
steamer  for  Xew  York,  landed  and  went  up  Broadway,  down 
the  Bowery,  and  through  several  other  streets.  He  named 
the  hotels,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  we  passed, 
and  read  the  signs  over  the  shop  doors.  We  went  up  the 
Hudson,  to  Alh«ny,  from  there  to  Uticx  Rochester.  Niagara 
Falls,  and  then  returned,  and  on  our  war  back  stopped  at 
yonr  house  in  Genesee  county,  with  which  yon  know  I  am 
familiar.  We  went  into  the  library,  and  the  laboratory,  in 
each  of  which  he  nameil  and  accurately  described  the  prin- 
cipal objects.  Having  come  back,  we  took  an  excursion 
into  the  other  world,  of  which  he  toM  us  strange  things, 
which  none  of  us  l>plieved.  for  we  were  all  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists.  or  unbelievers,  and  his  rvvelations  seemed  to 
favor  what  is  called  Orthodox^.-. 

"  ify  betrothed  was  present  at  all  these  experiments. 
She  was  greatly  excited.  Time  and  affain  she  wished  that 
T  Would  mesmerize  Iicr.  She  wisliod  tliis  ntucli  more  after 
j-lie  had  heani  the  bov  descriln*  what  he  saw  in  the  other 
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world.  I  know  not  why,  Imt  I  ahnink  from  coniplvitii; 
with  bcr  wieli.  I  siw  no  luirm  in  others  liciiig  me^mcnzed, 
and  I  hud,  without  any  wriiple,  mesmerized  young  ladle*  by 
the  dozen  ;  bul  iwiiie  how  or  other  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
iny  Ifinbtd  inr«mcriiW!d,  or  even  tti  tiict^nierixt-  her  inywilf.  I 
iiiHtiiictivel^  Ml  th:it  there  would  bo  soniotliinn;  indolicatu 
ill  it,  Moiiit-'tliiiig  hardly  modest,  and  that  it  wuuSd  hu  a  nort 
of  d<.'«ccralion.  She  was  modoBt,  retiHng,  even  timid,  but 
her  cariosity  wm  excited,  and  siio  would  brook  no  denial." 

"  A  trne  daughter  of  Eve.  Women  are  timid  creature*, 
IjQt  will  brave  Sialau  himself  to  gratify  tlieir  curi<wity,  or 
theirpastiione.** 

"Tliat  now  ie  malieious." 

"  Xcver  mind  ;  "u  on." 

''  I  wivs  at  length  obliged  to  consent,  but  only  to  mag- 
netize her  at  her  father's  Tioiise,  and  at  first  only  in  presence 
■of  her  motlier  or  her  sinUT.  She  yiehleil  very  n-jiclily  to 
the  meenieric  ititlitenw.  and  Iwcaruea  rutnarkablv  clairvoy- 
ant. She  liiid,  wlieu  in  tliu  iiwiictic  elumlier,  not  only  a 
clear  view  of  remote  terrestrial  tilings,  of  which  she  hod  no 
previous  kiiuw)L-d>^c,  and  wliieh  were  equally  unknown  to 
me,  but  alsoof  heaven  jitkI  liell,  and  revealed  to  me  stranso 
things  of  imfj:eU  and  spirite,  of  the  state  of  departed  aouu, 

Eoon  and  bad.  and  of  their  Intcrconn^e  with  the  living.  We 
otli  became  deeply  interested,  and  took  every  opportunity 
to  make  oitr  iiive«tigution».  We  were  left  nmcli  alone,  and 
ehe  remained  in  the  meemerie  state  front  one  to  two  houre 
uhiioet  every  day  or  evening.  If  I  waa  unable  to  visit  her, 
she  wotlld,  though  I  knew  it  not,  invite  some  feittalo  fnond 
to  moemerize  her,  for  gradually  she  seemed  to  wi^li  to  live 
only  in  the  nn»nieric  stat*;,  an<l  appeared  restle**  and  nn- 
eaay  when  out  of  it.  Her  physical  system  lM.'iiaii  to  atiffer. 
She  complained,  when  awake,  of  auiiivun'al  latitude.  The 
bloom  faded  from  her  cheek,  her  eye  assumed  a  wild,  hie- 
trele88  i^lare,  aud  Iier  motions  were  heavy  and  lun;^iid.  She 
wa*  lifitless,  absent,  forgetful,  taking  little  or  no  fnUirc«t  in 
anybody  or  any  thing.  I  beheld  her,  a^i  you  may  well  be- 
lieve, with  great  anxiety  and  alarm. 

"One  evening,  about  two  montlia  ago,  1  vieiled  her.  I 
found  her  alone,  and  in  a  few  miuutca  threw  her  into  the 
uiosmcric  sleep,  for  it  was  only  in  that  state  that  her  mind 
rutitined  its  nLrcngCh  and  brilliancy.  She  wa^  atta.eked  with 
convnisiona  and  spasms  as  I  had  never  seen  her  before.  I 
liaatened  to  awake  her.     It  was  too  late !    I  had  killed  her ; 
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ajid  that  countenjuict:  whicli  liod  Ifccu  eo  dear  to  mv,  vrlitch 
liad  6o  often  beamed  oii  nic  witti  the  Bwi:*et  sinilc  of  love, 
now  bore  only  the  expression  of  fen-r,  horror,  rage,  and  «i- 
enieli.  It  was  the  fnce  of  n  demon.  It  froze  my  blood  to 
heboid  it. 

*'  [  had  my  own  griof  to  bear,  1  had  to  eridnro  tJio  turturee 
of  mj  own  remorsw  and  niter  duspair,  and  to  face  the  grief, 
siluut,  hut  deep,  of  bt-r  iutber,  ami  tht-  nigv  of  hur  mother, 
who  cursed  me,  cnreed  me  as  only  a  mother  In  tlie  violence 
of  her  wrntli  and  f^rief  can  curse.  How  I  lived  tlirough 
thatdreadfnl  night  I  know  not.  Tiic  R-Iations  agreed  to 
ROnceaJ  thu  eircuiusliUKies  of  Isaherfe  death.  I  followed 
her  to  the  tonib,  and  rcliinied  to  my  own  home,  btasU^d^ 
u'ilberad,  worse  than  dead. 

"  All  tins  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  followed.  The  day 
after  tlie  funeral,  while  Bitting  atone  in  my  office,  1  aaw,  at 
a  few  feet  from  me,  partly  behind  me,  a  grayiah  appearance, 
vfithoiit  any  sharply  detined  outline.  1  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  it  atistimed  then  the  wtll-kiiown  form  of  her 
I  tbc  day  l>efore  followed  to  tlic  grave,  and,  horror  of  hor- 
rore,  witli  that  fearful  expression  of  face  with  which  she 
had  died.  It  came  nearer  to  me,  I  ruccdcd ;  it  followed,  I 
mailed  into  the  street ;  it  pursued,  1  turned  aside  my  face, 
it  turned  ns  I  turned,  so  ab  to  be  alwaye  within  my  view. 
From  that  day  to  tliis  has  it  haunted  me  ;  I  have  scareely  a 
nioiiitint'a  rtfipile.  Day  or  nii^ht,  light  or  dark,  with  my 
eycB  opijiicd  or  cloned,  always  (Toes  it  stand  before  me,  and 
glai-e  on  me  with  tiat  tGrnl)lu  look.  1  cannot  sleep  ;  I  ean- 
not  eat ;  I  have  no  rc&t.  The  only  few  mumcnt«  of  t|iiict 
1  have  had  are  those  since  1  have  been  with  you  in  thia 
room.  I  do  not  see  it  now.  O,  it  vrm  a  sad  day  for  me 
when  I  chow  animal  magnetism  for  a  plaything ! 

I  was  much  aJfeetod  hy  Jack's  anlleriiigs.  I  was  not  anr- 
priaod  at  tlic  fatal  cifechjof  mesmensm  on  tho  young  lady  ; 
for  deatli,  I  bad  been  a*«ured,  is  no  uufreciuonl  result  of 
what  the  phyaiciana  who  practiee  it  ejill  it*s  injudicious  iisc. 
The  form  wniclt  haunted  nim  gave  me  no  uneasiness,  as  it 
was,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  a  case  of  hallucinntion,  aiipecies 
of  monomania,  well  known  to  the  piiyeicians  of  our  lunatic 
hoepitals,  and  our  writerB  on  mania  or  insanity.  The  shook 
my  young  friend  had  received  had  probably  pmdnced  some 
sUght  legion  of  the  brain,  and  the  imagination  gave  shape 
to  tiie  deceptive  appearance,  as  in  drcaius  wc  see  often  re- 
pruducedj  following  us,  preceding  ue,  or  dancing  aroond  ue,. 
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the  ehnpea  and  iinagoe  which  htid  doepljimprc^eod  qb  when 
Awake.  But  I  vm  fond  of  poor  Jack,  nud  my  grt-at  anxiot/ 
wu  to  console  him,  nnd  to  prevent  what  raiglit  be  only  a 
temporary  hallucination  from  becomintj  a  oonfirmed  insan- 
itjr.  Finding  him  lictttir  whi-ii  witli  nio,  I  pcrsnadcd  hiin, 
with  the  oouseiit  of  hie  family,  who  uiidoratood  very  little 
of  his  cufiu,  itnd  fL-arcd  fur  liis  ruu«oii,  to  :iccompiinv  mo  to 
my  homo  in  Western  New  York,  and  to  place  hira»elf  nuder 
my  care. 

lie  remained  very  much  depressed  for  several  months, 
but  gradually  his  appetite  returned ;  he  was  able  to  get  some 
sleep,  and  liis  houlth  began  to  improve  The  vision  did  not 
entirely  leave  him,  especially  wlien  alono,  or  not  with  mv, 
but  itsvieitB  became  less  and  less  freiiuciit,and  less  aud  lens 
appalling.  The  expression  of  the  face  gradually  became  less 
horrible,  and  mor«  nunian,  bat  still  indicated  gi'eat  snfiering 
and  profound  griirf.  In  the  conme  of  a  year,  however,  he 
Boomed  to  have  recovered,  and  returned  to  iJoetoii.  But  in 
pn>porti(>n  as  he  eccinod  to  be  rcgHining  liia  health  nnd 
peace  of  mind,  a^  far  as  pence  of  mind  ho  cooLd  hope  to 
hnve,  a  very  singular  chiinjje  biiguii  to  come  over  mc. 

I  had  ftitent  my  time,  gince  leaving  college,  in  literary 
ease  and  «;ieiiHiic  purauita.  I  had  had  few  strong  or  violent 
passions  to  trouble  me,  and  few  things  had  wounded  me 
very  deeply.  I  had  had,  it  vi  true,  my  little  romances,  but 
not  being  of  a  aentinicntal  turn,  and  having  a  strong  con- 
Btitution  and  moat  excellent  health,  lUey  had  hardly  ri|)pled 
tlie  Burfiict;  of  the  ordinarily  amuuth  current  of  my  life.  I 
bad  pursued  scionee  aa  a  pastime.  I  took  an  eJisy,  picayune 
interest  in  it,  but  had  no  passion  for  it.  I  had  no  cnlhu- 
Biaetn,  and  found  in  the  pnrsiiit  only  a  gentle  excitement,  as 
in  reading  one  of  Jaines^a  novels,  which,  by  the  by,  are 
ttie  best  of  all  novels,  for  you  cati  take  them  up  or  lay  tliem 
down  whon  you  please.  Spare  mo,  I  always  say,  those  much- 
be  praiflcd  works  of  fictlou  which  diial  M-ith  i^tron^  and  vio- 
lent passions,  which  nrodnee  in  the  render  a  piiinfully  In- 
tenae  interest,  and  which,  when  yon  once  begin  reading 
them,  you  cannot  lay  dnwii  till  you  have  read  to  the  vnd. 
1  avoid  roadingaiiel/ii  nuvui,  m  t  avoid  a  uight'e  debaucli. 

But  now  a  change  camcuver  me.  I  becuine  rcEtless,  and 
had  an  intense  longing  to  explore  (he  geurets  of  things,  and 
to  look  within  the  veil  with  which  nature  kindly  shrouds 
hor  laboratory.  T  longed  to  make  myself  acquaiutod  with 
the  primal  mements  of  being,  and  to  be  &ble  to  command 
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tliciu  ;  I  !»uriie<I  t*i  enlarge  not  oiilv  my  knuwledjjfc,  but  inj 
foTOcs,  I  would  be  able  to  mJiM}  the  tempest  on  the  deep, 
.to  fly  throu^b  tbo  uir,  to  wield  the  li};btuii)g,  to  leave  and 
enter  mjr  boJv  at  will,  to  suawr  my  friends  or  overwhelm 
my  enemies  at  a  distance.  I  would  read  tlie  stars,  compre- 
liL-iuI  tht-ir  inBueiice^,  and  L-oiuiiiaiid  their  (^lurues.  Ten- 
vied  tJie  old  Cbnldenn  sagei^.  the  mighty  inflj^iciauB  of  the 
East,  and  the  wiairdr.  and  weird  eiaterft  oi  the  North.  VHiy 
should  it  not  be  literally  tnie  that  mind  is  oitnii potent  over 
matter  i  Is  not  man  called  tlie  lord  of  this  lower  creation  ? 
Why  then  should  he  fear,  or  not  be  able  (oexercinie  h\»  tord- 
sliipf  Had  we  not  seen  the  wondcre  of  science?  Ilad  not 
man  learned  to  make  the  lightuingis  Im  stcetb,  and  flames 
■of  lirehii;niinisti>rs  i  What  lire  the  mighty  foi"Ger*of  nature  J 
May  not  inun  i>eizc  thcni,  iiee  them,  and  wield  tlieir  mi)(ht 
jit  his  jtleasnre  * 

Sueli  thoiij^htt  were  new  to  me,  still  more  new  weretlioae 
intenKC  luiiginxH-  The  hontou  of  huiuaii  power  seemed  to 
enlarge  iirounu  me,  and  I  »ioeincd  to  rise  in  the  luajeety  and 
might  of  my  nature.  I  was  becoinin;^,  as  it  were,  a  ucw 
man.  The  etliemiil  fim  within  had  hitherto  slumbered.  It 
was  now  kindled,  and  its  flames  aspired  to  their  native  heav- 
en. 1  would  no  lonjier  lie  the  [iiiny  thing  I  had  been. 
Jioiieeforth  1  weuld  be  a  man  ;  a  man  in  the  full  and  lofty 
M;nHi!or  the  word.  Now  suddunty  my  siml  seemed  to  grow, 
and  to  boeonie  ti.o  lar^c  for  my  body,  agaiaet  which  it  beat 
as  tho  prifloner  beats  hia  head  against  the  walls  of  his  prLv 
on-house.  I  knew  not  then  the  soitrce  or  natnrc  of  tucso 
feelings,  luid  I  cheriehed  them  as  precious  intimations  of  my 
aRinity  with  the  Origin  and  Source  of  all  things.  At  timos 
1  was  elated;  my  eye  glowod  with  an  unwonted  fire,  and 
sparkled  with  an  unearthly  brilliancy ;  my  step  was  clastic, 
and  my  whole  frame  seemed  to  have  received  new  youth 
and  huoyauey,  and  to  Ijc  lu  eouie  measure  withdrawn  from 
the  ordinary  laws  of  gravitation.  It  »eemed  as  if  all  the 
gaiat  forccrt  of  nature  nowed  into  me,  and  became  subject  to 
my  will.     Nothmg  was  iui|Ki«i^ible  to  me. 


OHiPrKK  V. — aOMK  CWKJUKSB- 

HrrHBBTO  I  had  iieithor  benn  magnetized  myself  nor 
magnetized  others.  I  had  read  the  principal  works  which 
hatf  been  written  in  French  and  English  on  the  subject,  and 
liad  wihiKiBcd  and  carefully  analyzed  the  e.\|3eriinentii  made 
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hy  mj  fricndB;  hut  now  I  madiv  resolved  to  make  estpori- 
loeote  for  myeelf. 

A  portion  of  the  winter  of  IS+l-S  1  spent  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  as  inv  acquaintance  wim  principally  with  the  llic)%8' 
lie  Qniikcni,  UnilarianB,  Swciiciiborgians,  rTnivcrBuIidtjs 
and  open  nnbcliovcrs  in  all  rcli<;ion,  I  wae,  as  a  matter  of 
couuM,  tliruwn  into  the  very  circles  wlicrc  animal  inagTict^ 
isiD,  aewcH  asall  «»nceivalilp  novelties  and  absnrditied,  were 
the  order  of  tlie  day.  My  friends  and  asaociates  were  near- 
ly all  philanthropifitp  and  world-reformera.  There  were 
among  ctiem  eeers  and  si^civseefi,  entlmeinsts  and  fanatice,  to- 
cialifita  and  com  mini  ists,  aUilitionistH  and  anti-hangmon,  rad- 
icals uad  women 's-riglit*  men  of  both  sexes  ;  all  profossiiij; 
the  deepest  and  inoet  difiinterceted  love  for  mankind,  niid 
claiming  to  be  moved  by  the  single  desire  to  dn  good  to  the 
race.  All  agreed  that  hitherto  every  thine  had  gone  wrong ; 
all  agreed  in  denonneing  all  forma  nf  religion  and  govern- 
ment that  had  hitherto  obtained  amonget  rnea ;  all  agreed 
in  dcckiining  against  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  in 
manifesting  tlhcir  indfgnation  againet  nit  political  and  civil 
rnte,  and  whatever  tended  in  the  least  to  restrain  the  pas- 
Hons  of  individuals  or  the  miiltitnde,  in  anserting  the  won- 
derful progreaB  of  the  human  race  during  the  laet  hundred 
years,  and  in  predicting  that  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn 
for  the  world ;  but  beyond  this  I  could  fiud  scarcely  a  point 
on  which  any  two  of  them  were  not  at  loggcrIioad& 

I  eannot  say  that  the  diffcrone<>fl  I  fonnd  among  those  ox- 
eetlent  people  when  it  eoucerned  their  philnnthropic  pro- 
jects or  their  varioiiK  schemes  of  world-reform,  edified  me 
inncli.  but  I  was  charmed  with  their  disinterestedness,  with 
their  Kpal,  and  their  snpc'riority  to  the  restraints  of  popular 
prejudiee,  and  wlat  they  stigmatiaod  as  conventionaliem.  1 
WM  above  all  delighted  to  observe  the  hcw  importance  ae- 
sumod  in  behalf  of  woman  :  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear 
a  channin^  young  lady,  wbo»e  fnce  a  painter  might  have 
chosen  for  nis  model,  in  a  sweet  mu)<iea]  voiee,  and  a  gentle 
and  loving  look,  which  made  you  all  unconsciously  taite  her 
liand  in  yours,  defend  our  great  grandmothfr  Eve,  and 
maintain  that  her  act,  which  an  ungrateful  world  had  held 
to  have  been  the  source  of  all  the  vice,  the  crime,  the  sin 
and  misery  of  mankind,  was  an  act  of  lofty  heroism,  of  no- 
ble daring,  of  pure  disinterested  love  for  man.  Adam,  but 
for  her,  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  tlie  tyrannical  or- 
der he  bad  received,  and  tne  race  would  never  have  known 
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liow  to  distinjruii'h  beiwoen  good  and  evil.  How,  with  the 
sweet  young  Imiy — I  see  and  lieiir  !icr  now— sitting  uii  a 
■too)  near  me,  lajinc  hor  hand  iu  the  fiirvor  of  her  arva- 
ment  on  mine,  aiul  luokiiig  up  with  all  the  witchery  of  her 
eyes  into  my  face,  how  coula  I  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
man  is  ooM.  calculating,  aolHsli.  and  cowiirdty,  and  that  the 
world  cannot  be  refonnod  without  the  destruction  of  the 
male  (it  might  be  called  the  ma/)  orKUJii:::iiion  of  aocioty, 
tlie  elevation  of  woman  to  her  proper  bjjIiitl-,  and  the  iu- 
faeion  iuto  the  £[ovcrnmcnt  and  muHiigcnicnt  of  public  and 

Srivatc  ailttirs,  of  some  portion  of  the  love,  the  daring,  the  en- 
lusiasni,  and  disintereatedncfis  of  woman's  heart!     There 
was  uothinc  to  be  said  in  reply. 

But  aWi  unhappy  Saint-Siinoniana;  jou  believed  also 
that  llie  evila  enaurod  by  the  race  were  owing,  in  great 
ineasurc,  to  the  fuot  that  society  had  hitherto  been  organized 
and  jfovcriiod  by  men  as  digtin^iehed  from  woiiion,  and 
tliL'n-furu  without  the  female  elenioiit.  Ton  would  in  vour 
roor;j:iiQization  of  the  world,  avoid  this  md  mistake.  "You 
could,  notagreeon  the  definitive  organization  of  mankind  till 
you  had  obtained  the  voice  of  woman.  ]lut  how  obtain 
that  from  woman,  the  slave  of  the  old  male  orgunizntiou  i 
\  pern  mtprhiie  yon  had  found,  but  a  woman  to  sit  by  hia 
pide  aA  rrn-re snm-i'nte,  anA  tocxLTeiee  with  him  equal  author- 
ity, you  found  not,  and  could  proceed  no  further.  You 
eeiectod  twelve  ajpo»tleH,  and  sent  them  forth  in  search  of  a 
mere  supreme.  They  searched  France,  England,  Qunnanv, 
Italy,  all  Europe,  even  to  the  hai-i^m  of  the  Grand  Turk. 
but  they  found  her  not,  and  returned  and  reported  their  ill- 
succctiH.  Then  feiir  and  cwusti-nifiUon  a?ixi!d  yon;  then  fell 
ileapaii'  took  poesessiou  of  your  eoute  ;  then  you  ^w  all  your 
hopee  blunted,  and  jon  separated  and  liietto^vud  in  thin  air. 
Perhaps,  if  von  had  sent  yonr  apoatlento  the  United  States, 
to  riiiladelphia  or  Boston,  you  might  have  eueceedcd,  and 
Pert*  Giifantiiu  not  have  vanished  from  Parig,  the  capital  of 
the  world,  to  wagto  himself  ae  an  engineer  in  the  Bcrvice  of 
Sfeliemct  Ali. 

It  wiu  a  real  pleasnre  to  find  theee  men  of  advanced 
views,  and  these  women  of  burning  hearts  and  strong  minds, 
who  had  outgrown  the  narrow  prejiidieos  of  thi'ir  sex,  all 
substituting  the  love  of  mankind  for  the  love  of  God.  They 
all  agreed  that  philantliropy  was  the  highest  virtne,  and  tlie 
only  virtue.  Churity  wag  an  obsolete  virtue,  no  longer  in 
nse.  and  not  suited  to  our  advanced  stage  of  human  piog- 
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nea.    That  taught  as  to 
learned  to  love  God  in  man 


love  man  id  God,  bnt  wc  have 
tliat  ]g.  mnn  himself,  vithout 
any  rcforenco  to  God.  ThU  wns  chnrming,  and  emancipat- 
ed as  from  our  thraldom  to  priests,  and  all  old-fashioned 
religion.  Whut  was  batter  still,  I  found  that  oven  this  uo- 
■bie  philanthropy  received  a  Tciy  libera!  interpretation,  and 
did  not  iiitorfereat  all  with  tlioso  pli^asant  nassiooftand  vic«s, 
called  angor,  epitc,  «avy,  &o.  It  was  only  a  love  of  man 
in  the  abstmcC.  the  love  of  mankind  in  general,  which  per- 
mitted the  most  sublime  hatred  or  irnliiferenoe  to  all  men 
in  particular.  Wonderfal  nineteenth  century!  [exclaimed; 
wonderful  Been  and  HeeresEes,  and  uioet  duligUtfiil  moraliata 
are  those  modorn  worhl-rcformcre  I 

In  this  plojisant  and  delightful  circle  mewnorisra  attraetod 
it£  full  share  of  attention.  I  met  it  iu  almost  every  circle 
where  I  happened  to  be  present.  It  seemed  to  take  the 
place  of  cards,  music,  and  dancing.  One  evening  I  was  at 
a  friend's  houee,  where  were  collected  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  perhaps  I  ehould  say,  ladies 
.and  guntlemon,  mainlr  on  my  account,  for  I  was,  in  a  small 
way,  BometUing  of  a  lion,  and  our  people  are  great  in  lion- 
Jiing  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  as  Dickcna,  Kos- 
entli.  Padre  Gavazzi,  and  others  hardly  less  worthy  can  abuu- 
daody  teetify.  Indeed,  oar  people  are  democrats  only  from 
eavyaad  spite.  In  their  eoule  tliey  are  the  most  arietoeral- 
ic  people  in  the  world,  and  would  be  so  avowedly,  only  they 
have  no  legitimate  arietocrracy.  Democracy  has  its  origin 
ia  the  feehog, — «ince  I  am  ius  good  as  you,  aud  tsince  T  can 
not  bo  an  aristocrat,  you  elmll  he  a  democrat  with  rac. 

In  this  private  party  there  were  two  or  three  somoambu- 
lists,  and  twiee  that  number  of  mesmerixors.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Winslow,  from  Boeton,  wa«  prioscnt,  and  also  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, who  was  in  the  city  on  some  business  [wrtaiuing  to  huld- 
inga  world's couvcntioa  iu  Loudoufor  evangelising  France, 
Italy,  and  other  benighted  conntriee  of  Europe.  Mr.  Wius- 
low  was  in  high  spirits.  lie  was  sure  that  he  waa  making 
out  his  proofs  that,  tliere  is  a  demonic  element  in  human 
nature,  never  once  retleeting,  that  if  demonio  it  is  not  hu- 
man. 

"I  am,"  6aid  he,  "on  the  point  of  rehabilitating  his- 
torr.  Miracles,  divinations,  sorceries,  niagic,  the  bUcK  arte, 
which  BUpri«e  us  inall  history,  sacred  and  profane,  and  which 
are  either  denied  outright,  or  ascribed  to  eupcrnatiii-al  agen- 
cies, I  think   1  shall  be  able  to  accept,  as  faets,  as  i-cul  phv- 
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iioineiiit,  iiiitl  explain  on  natural  principles.     I  tlitok  T  liavo  !tt^ 
metamerism  an  exiilanatlon  of  tliem  all." 

"  So  rou  imagine  that  with  mesmerism  j'ou  loay  take  jour 
pkco  with  the  niofficiarui  of  Ej^ypt,  and  enter  tnto  a  RQOoef«- 
nil  contcet  with  Moees,''  eaid  Mr.  Cotton,  "  You  fortjet  that 
those  magicians  were  diBcomfiltd.  arid  at  tlw;  third  trial  were 
obliged  to  give  up  and  neltnowledge  thomsokos  beaten. 
'The  finger  of  God  is  here.'" 

"  Moses  wan  a  miperior  iiiosinerizer,  and  he  meBinerized 
for  a  good,  and  they  for  a  bad  pm-poae.  which  maked  all  the 
diffcreiic**  iu  the  world,"  replied  Mr.  Wirislow. 

"But  tlioee  magician*,  then,  could  exercise  the  meetneric 
power  up  to  a  ceruin  point,  uiid  for  evil ;  I  thought  It  waa 
H  doctrine  of  niesmerizerfi,  tliat  none  but  vjrtuoiieand  honest 
men  could  mesmeH7,e,  and  these  only  for  a  good  and  honest 
purpose,"  said  Mr.  Cotton. 

"  J  am  not,"  said  I,  •*  particukrliF'  interested  in  explaining 
wlmt  tliu  Gurmuns  caU  the  niglit-sidu  of  nature,  or  tlie  mar- 
vclloujt  decd^s  recorded  in  eacrcd  and  profane  hietorr,  I  would 
be  abletodotho6edeed8,reproducetno8ewoudcrful  phenom- 
ena, and  exert  myself  a  p{)wcr  orer  the  primordial  olementa 
or  primitive  forties  of  nature^  he  they  spirits,  be  they  what 
tlier  will.  I  am  tired  of  being  pent  up  within  this  narrow 
efi^f.  and  of  being  the  slave  oicTery  external  influence.  I 
would  master  nature  ;  ride  upon  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storro.  There  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  marvellous  macliiucry  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Kotertainmcnte,  and  mmcthing  mora  than  the  e-vtravagances 
of  an  oriental  imagination  in  tlio^  tales  of  magie,  of  good  and 
evilgenii.  What,  if  thetile  of  Aladdin's  fjimp  wen?  truef 
Who  dare  say  tliat  the  river  and  ocean  gods,  the  naiade,  the 
dryads,  haiimdryiids,  Piiii  and  hin  n'l^l,  A|m)II(>  and  his  lyre. 
Mercury  and  his  ward,  the  supernal  and  infernal  gods  of 
claeuic  poetry,  were  all  mere  crcatrtre**  of  the  poetic  imagi* 
nation  ?  Perhapft  even  the  diabUHe  of  modern  German  ro- 
mance, of  [loffman,  Uaron  de  Fouqu6,  and  others, has  more 
of  reality  than  tuoHt  readent  stiRpect." 

"  All  the  code  of  the  gentiles  were  deviU,"  replied  Mr. 
Uottou.  "  ana  to  a  considerable  exttnti  concede  the  re.ility 
Ton  intimn-le.  Thcrcnre  good  angele  and  bad,  and  both  have 
intercouree  with  mankind.  Theair»waniiB  with  e\-il  Bpirits, 
with  devils,  fallen  angels,  endowed  with  a  more  than  human 
intelligence,  and  a  more  than  human  power.  These  are  un- 
der a  chief  called  Lucifer,  Reelzebuh,  Satan,  who  seeks  to- 
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seduce  men  from  their  allogianec  to  God,  to  vaske  tboin  re- 
ceive bim  for  their  luofter,  to  put  him  in  the  place  of  Ood, 
and  to  paj  liim  divine  lienors.  It  was  this  fallen  angel,  the 
prinoe  of^thie  world  as  St.  Paul  calls  him,  and  tbo  pritioe 
of  the  powurp  of  the  air,  who  cvcrywhure  and  unccaflingljr 
beei^ee  the  Cbriatiac,  and  of^ainet  whom  wc  have  to  be  coD- 
stantly  on  the  guord,  that  the  ancient  gentiles  literally  wor*' 
Blilpped  as  God,  »nd  it  in  these  evil  spirits,  these  powei-s  of 
tlio  air,  that  swarm  aroand  Ud,  and  infest  all  nature,  that  an- 
cient <^lassi(^  |)oc(ry  celebrates,  and  tbat  your  modem  philotw 
ophere  wonla  perauadp  a8  were  mere  poetic  fanciea." 

"The  powers  or  forces  themselves,  I  concede,"  said  Mr. 
Winslow,  "  but  I  do  not  recogiiiietbeir  personality,  nor  their 
euperhunian  character." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Winslow  ts  a  little  too  tinsty  in 
rapposinjc  them  to  be  the  innato  power  or  force  of  hnman 
nature.  This  power  exerted  by  tlic  mesmcrixer  may  well 
be  natnra]  and  yet  not  bo  hiiraan.  It  may  be  one  of  tho 
niighty  forcoe  of  universal  natnre,  which  the  meBmeriBer  has 
tbe  secret  of  n«ng  or  bnnging  to  bear  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  purposes,  lu  mesmerieia,  periiaps,  we  may 
find  tile  key  to  the  rayatenea  of  nature,  and  the  secret  of 
rtnderin^;  practically  available  nil   the   great   and   mighty 

f lowers  at  work  iit  nature's  Uixiralory,  so  that  a  man  mtir 
earn  to  etrongthen  hiuigelf  with  all  tbe  force  of  the  entire 
uniTerec." 

"  The  power  joa  apeak  of,*'  lyiid  Mr.  Wilson,  an  ex-Uni- 
tarian pariAon,  and  who  passed  for  a  transccndentalist,  "  1  be- 
lieve to  he  very  reid.  We  sometiiries  ascribe  it  to  the  will, 
and  it  is  tnie  tliat  imdor  certain  roliitions  the  will  has  great 
energy,  and  is  wclI-nigh  invincible.  Yet  it  is  not,  I  upprc- 
hena,  so  much  tlio  energy  of  the  will  il.sclf  aeof  faith,  whidi 
brings  tbe  will  into  harmony  with  the  pnmordial  laws  of  the 
univense,  and  strengthens  it  by  all  the  farces  of  nature.  '  If 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,'  said  Jesus, '  ye  could 
say  to  this  mountain,  be  removed  and  planted  in  vonder  sen, 
and  it  should  oboy  yon.'  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  pro- 
acribc  the  limits  of  full,  nndonbtinw,  and  unwavering  faith. 
Faitli  is  than  matt)  rgic,  always  a  minicle-wgrker,  ana  if  wc 
could  only  nndertako  wjtb  a  calm  and  full  confidence  of  snc- 
cesfi,  I  have  Hltle  duubt  but  tbe  meanest  of  us  might  work 

f'roator  miraelcB  than  any  recorded  in  histoiy.    *lf  ye  be- 
■eve,  ye  shall  do  greater  works  thao  these-' 
Toi..  a-a 
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"There  is  more  in  this  power  of  faith  tlian  rccoivod 
ptdloeophjf  has  fathomed.  Hy  it  one's  cyva  are  opened,  and 
one  eeemfl  to  penetrate  the  profoimdcst  myBteriwof  thetini- 
Teree,  even  to  the  essence  of  the  GndheaEJ.  ^Vc  may  mark 
it  in  all  our  undertakings.  Wliat«iver  we  attempt,  nutliiug 
doiibtiog,  ve  are  uhuost  nure  to  accomplish.     Ta-I  uvi,  us  a 

fiublic  weaker,  desire  to  produce  a  coriain  effect,  and  lot  me 
lavc  fufl  confidcucc  that  I  ehidl  succeed,  uud  I  aiu  sure  not 
to  fail.  Let  me  utter  a  ^enlinient,  with  my  wliole  soul  ab- 
eorbcd  in  it,  confident  that  it  is  going  right  to  thn  hairts  of 
my  hearers,  and  it  goes  there.  Whenever  I  am  consctonii  iti 
what  I  am  sHvuig,  of  thUvaltn,  umionbtiiig  faith,  I  am  sure 
of  my  audicnt-c.  T  notooueropcn  my  lips  than  I  have  them 
under  my  eoiitrol,  and  I  can  do  with  thera  as  I  pleaae.  "When 
I  have  felt  this  faith  in  what  I  ■wta  about  to  utter,  I  have 
felty  before  uttering  it,  its  effect  upon  the  a&eeinbly,  and  my 
whole  frame  has  been  sensible  of  something  like  an  electric 
shock,  and  it  seemed  that  my  audienceandl  wcii;  connected 
by  a  ma^ielie  chairt  Jn  conversing  willi  a  friend,  in  whom 
I  have  tidl  faith,  and  to  wliom  I  can  fiiiuak  with  full  confi- 
dence, I  have  felt  the  same.  Our  souls  seem  to  be  melted 
into  one,  to  move  with  one  and  the  same  \vaU,  and  each  to  bo 
exalted  and  strengthened  by  the  combined  power  of  both. 
Then  rise  we  into  the  upper  regions  of  tnith,  far  above  the 
tmaided  fliajht  of  either.  Heaven  opens  to  us,  and  we  be- 
hold the  hiildon  things  of  God.  Something  the  ennie  is  fvh 
also  when  one  goee  forth  in  Invo  with  nittnre,  and  yields  to 
her  gL'ntleand  hallowing  iaSueDCC!&  Wti  inhale  power  witli 
licr  fraerant  odor»,  becoino  eonsiiious  of  purer,  loftier  and 
holier  tlionghts  and  feelings,  and  form  stronger  and  nobler 
TCiolntiona." 

**  All  that,"  said  Itfr.  Cotton,  "  is  common  enongh,  hat  it 
is  easily  explained  by  eymputhy  and  imagination.'^ 

"  But,"  Mr.  Wilson  replied,  "  what,  then,  is  the  poworof 
Eymputhy  or  uuaginationj  That  is  a  qucstiou  I  eaunot  au- 
ewfr.  1  yield  to  the  power,  enjoy  it,  and  qacstioo  it  uot. 
Begin  toqiieation  it,  ana  it  is  gone.  I  know  well  that  pliilos- 
ophers  call  tlie  power  I  speak  of  under  one  asncat>  love, 
imder  another,  sympathy,  nndcr  another,  imagination,  under 
ctill  another,  faith,  hut  what  it  is  in  itself  tliey  eannot  tell 
me.  Be  it  what  it  Viill,  it  is  demonic,  supernatural,  an  cle- 
ment in  human  nature,  of  which  men  lu  all  ages  have  bad 
gUmpeee.  but  of  which  none  of  us  have  as  yet  had  miy  thing 
more.    The  history  of  our  race  everywhere  bmtlws  with 
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prodigiefi.  The«»  prodif^ics  wcr«  once  regarded  as  miraclca, 
and  aiipposed  to  be  uroucbt  bv  the  tingur  of  God ;  now  au 
nnbelicrinaj  age  treats  tliom  as  iinpoetarcs,  cheats,  fabrica- 
tions, proviijof  only  people's  love  of  the  mHryellons,  their  nat- 
ural pninenpsa  to  siiperHtilion,  ami  the  enae  with  whiBh  they 
Clin  bo  gulled  liv  the  crafty  ami  tho  dtisignine.  I  believe 
tliein,  ftr  tlio  most  part,  roal,  I  believe  that  there  an-  times 
trhen  man  ha3  a  power  over  the  elemente,  andean  make  thtt 
spirits  obey  liira.  Who  knows  but  the  time  tnay  come,  per* 
hapa  ia  now  near,  when  the  law  by  whicli  this  power  oper- 
ates will  be  difitjorerod,  and  this  power,  which  lias  hitherto 
been  irregular  and  trauaiunt  in  its  inaiiifestfttions,  will  be- 
come common  ami  re^nilar,  and  therefore  bear  the  marks  of 
a  1ixed  and  permanent  lawof  natnre? 

"  Bnt,  call  it  what  yon  vnH,  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
hnnian  will,  nor  in  my  opinion  is  it,  stritrtly  speaking,  a  prop- 
erty of  human  nature.  It  is  an  overftimdowinc,  ajj  all-per- 
viiding  |K)wer,  identical,  most  likely,  with  that  Power  which 
creates,  and  manifesto  itself  in  the  nniverse.  We  can  arail 
uur^lves  of  it,  not  beoause  it  h  onrs,  bat  by  placins;  onrselves 
in  harmony  witii  it,  witliin  its  ffwal  riinge,  and  Rnffering  its 
rays  to  be  all  concontred  in  lie." 

"That  is  substantially  my  own  %'icw,"  remarked  Mr.  Win- 
Alow,  "and  I  regard  mosnierifiin  as  revealing  the  regular  and 
pcnnancut  meiina  by  which  we  can  avail  ouraelve*  of  tliat 
crentive  and  miracle- working  power.  Idonot  pretend  that 
man  \9  thaamatnrgio  in  himself,  as  diatins:ni3hed  from  the 
Ili;ing  from  whom  his  life  emanates,  but  hy  virtue  of  his 
union  with  the  Fountain  of  All  Force." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby,  an  cxMutliodist  elrler,  "  tlmt 
bv  mngnettsm,  wo  shall  be  able  ro  explain  the  operatiouB  of 
tfie  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  mysteries  of  rcgenenvtion." 

"  Hore  likelv,"  interrupted  Mr.  Cotton,  "  the  operations 
of  Satan,  and  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity." 

"  Yea,  but  in  a  sijnsc  tbuu  dost  nut  mean,"  interposed  Obe- 
diah  Mott,  u  Hioksitc  Quaker.  "Thou  knowest  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  thco  to  explain  the  Popish  miracles,  many  of 
which  tlion  knowe.'it  come  exceedingly  well  atte-'ited.  Mes- 
raerism  will  show  thee,  that  they  ware  wrought  by  meameiio 
iufluencfeM." 

"  But  I  have  no  wieh  to  explain  Popish  miracles  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  would  tiijee  from  Ulirlstiun  miracles  all  their  value. 
I  Imto  popery,  Init  I  love  the  Oospt^l  nioro." 

The  conversation  was  continued  forborne  time,  in  the  small 
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circle  »ronnd  ma  In  nnothop  part  of  the  room  they  Lad  got 
H  somnainbuligtt  and  were  making  vurious  expenmente. 
"Wlien  the  larger  part  of  the  eompanjf  had  dispersed,  I  r©- 
floeeted  Mr.  Winfilow  to  try  if  he  could  not  me.'imonxe  me. 
He  did  not  thiuk  he  should  BQCoeed.  He  thought  I  Imd  not 
the  6ort  of  temperament  to  be  rnngnetized  ;  that  I  had  too- 
strong  a  will,  too  robust  a  coustitiition,  and  quite  too  vigor- 
ous health.  It  would  at  any  rate  reqniro  far  more  mesmerio 
power  than  he  had  to  enbdne  mo.  However,  be  would  iryri 
and  do  what  ho  eould. 

[  seated  myself  in  an  arm-ehair,  with  mj  feet  to  thoBOtith, 
and  Mr.  Winslow  began  with  his  passes.  The  first  ten 
minutes  he  produced  not  the  sli^htcet  effect,  for  I  resisted 
him  by  the  whole  force  of  mv  will.  At  len^h  I  cloeed  my 
eyes,  and  reaigiied  invsulf  to  his  influence.  I  now  liecaine 
awaru  of  hie  po^^ee,  though  they  were  inado  without  actually 
tou<;liing  me.  It  eeemea  as  if  slight  electric  eparka  wera^j 
emitted  from  the  tips  of  Lis  tinj^i-s,  producing  a  alight,  but 
agreeable,  and  as  it  were  «  cooling  seneation.  1  felt  slight 
spasmodic  affectcoiie  at  tlie  pit  of  my  Btomavh,  which  grad* 
Uiilly  hecatnc  violunt.  My  arms  made  involuntw)'  motions,, 
and  my  legs  and  foot  felt  light  and  flow  up  as  ho  extended, 
his  p3£6es  over  them.  I  hod  not  the  least  incEiitation  to 
sleep,  but  found  that  he  was  actually  exerting  an  inAuoncd^J 
orcr  my  body  greater  than  at  all  pleased  me.  I  tried,  and 
found  that  I  conid  arrest  his  influence  if  I  willed,  and  that 
he  had  ])ower  over  mo  ontv  so  long  a^  I  offered  no  voluntary 
oppoftibon.  I  alternately  yielded  and  resisted,  and  found  that 
hy  had  no  power  to  overcome  my  own  will.  Ho  operated 
for  about  an  hour,  with  no  other  effects  than  those  1  have 
mentioned,  and  gave  up  the  task  of  putting  nie  to  sleep  a* 
hopeless.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  that  I  reo- 
ollect,  tliouxh  it  did  not  much  strike  me  at  the  time,  was, 
that  aJthousn  my  o-ycs  were  closed,  T  saw  or  scorned  to  see- 
dietinctly,  alight  ImnmouB  appeai-auces  at  Uie  eiideof  hi&fin- 
gora  as  he  made  his  pasBes.  These  Inminons  appearances 
were  in  rapid  motion,  and  seemed  of  a  bluish  tinge  edged 
with  yellowish  white. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  experiment  that  could  establish 
the  reality  of  tlie  mi;emcric  influence  to  bystanders,  but  tliore 
"Was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  wan  neither  jugglery  nor 
imagination.  I  could  easily  see  from  the  experiment,  that 
upon  persons  differently  constituted  from  myself,  Less  accus- 
tomed to  self-conirol,  and  to  the  quiet  analysis  of  their  own 
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(foelings,  much  greater  and  more  striking  effect  must  liave 
'buea  produced. 

I  oever  submitted  xnymli  to  an  experiment  of  tlie  aoi-t 
again.  I  found  that  in  my  own  caw  it  waa  qaito  mincccB- 
■eary,  and  that  Iconld  do  all  that  the  mesmerized cotild  with- 
out being  thrown  into  theBOmnainbulic  state.  I  commenced 
from  tiijit  time  to  practise  meetncrJRm  mjeelf.  I  entered  Hp- 
^>n  a  course  of  experimt-nts  wliioh  carried  me  nmeli  furtlier 
ithsn  the  maetura  I  was  acguuiiitod  with.  I  found,  t]iat  while 
DO  machinerv  for  magnetizing  was  absolutely  indiepensuble, 
yet  poeeoB  with  the  hand  were  serviceable,  and  that  the  tub 
and  rod  of  Mesiner,  which  had  been  discarded,  were  of  great 
aaaistancu.  MolalUo  balU,  nrunerly  prepared,  and  ma^et- 
ixed,  and  placed  in  the  haiiu  ot  tlio  puraun  to  be  affected,  aa 
practised  by  the  electro-biologists,  verv  much  facilitated  the 
procoee.  Ivras  thus  brought  back  to  lU!e>imer,  and  induced 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  nltra-spi ritualists,  who  would 
have  it  that  the  effects  are  produced  by  the  simple  will  act- 
ing on  tlie  will  of  the  person  to  be  mesinerixed.  There  was 
-certainly  aHuid  in  theeaae,  whether  eleetrte,  magnetic,  or  as 
the  JJaroD  Reic:henl)Bch  would  cay,  or/i'c,  and  whether  it  is 
•to  be  regarded  as  efficient  canso  or  only  aa  an  iu&truiiitiiit,  as 
maintained  by  a  recent  Freucli  author,  who  seems  to  bare 
studied  tlie  whole  enbject  with  rare  patience,  and  yet  rarer 
good  seoso. 

OHXPTBB  TL — TABLEt-TDRHINe, 

TuK  point  to  which  I  at  first  directed  ray  attention  was  to 
ascertain  the  power,  which,  by  means  of  meameriem,  I  might 
acquire  over  the  elemental  forces  of  nature.  1  found  that 
with  or  without  actual  contact  I  could  at  \viil  imralyze  the 
whole  body  of  another,  subject  it  in  great  menisun;  to  my  own 
will,  and  force  it  to  oboy  my  bidding.  I  could  render  it  pre- 
tcrnitturally  weak  and  pretematurally  strong.  I  found  also 
that  I  could  produce  all  tliese  effects  at  a  distance,  bv  meang 
of  magnetized  inanimate  objects.  For  instance,  I  woitW 
magnetize  a  buncli  of  flowcw,  and  a  person  knowing  nothing 
■of  what  I  had  done,  who  should  take  thcra  np  and  umell  of 
tfaein,  would  exhibit  all  tlie  usual  phenomena  of  the  mes- 
merized. Here  it  waa  evident  tliat  the  mesmeric  power, 
whatever  it  might  be,  could  act  directly  on  matter,  and  lodge 
itgelf  in  a  material  object.  It  was  cksir  then  that  the  mos- 
meric  phenomena  had  a  real  objective  canee,  and  therefore 
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could  Dot  be  tlicefTei^U  eitlicrof  itiiaginatioii  or  lialluRinntion. 
Here  was  a  most  slrikiujif  and  important  fact,  and  oug  which 
entirely  refuted  tlie  ultr&epiritutui^mof  tbcmajuritjrofmca- 
merizere. 

My  cspcrimeDts  in  clairvoyance  and  second  sififht  were 
Cfjually  surpriRing  in  their  resnlts.  The  theory  of  those  who 
conceded  the  facts  was,  that  in  Home  iuexplit-ahle  way,  thu 
Bomoiunbuliftt  uium  the  hniin  of  liitn  with  whom  he  <ir  ahe  is 
en  rapj)ortj  and  therefore  ie  rcetrietcd  in  the  clairvoyant 
power  to  the  imaguH  oireiidy  in  that  brain.  I  nivimerize,  say 
a  yonn^  womaQ.  In  Iicr  uiesmeric  etate  she  becomes  clair- 
Toyant.  She  can  see  with  tny  organ?  of  vision  whatever  1 
mymilf  can  f<ee,  or  have  »ern,  but  nntliing  else.  She  can  tell 
my  most  secivt  tiioujrlits  and  inteotions,  or  those  of  any  one 
with  wiioni  slie  is  em  raj>-j)orf^  hut  nothing  more.  Sht-  can 
answer  correctly  any  question  the  answer  to  which  is  known 
to  the  interrogator,  but  not  queetioiie  the  answer  to  whicli  is 
unknouTi  to  him.  But  re|5eated  and  well^ttested  expuri- 
ments  pi'ov©  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  is  inoi'e  common 
than  for  her  to  answer  correctly  qiiefitions  equally  unknown 
to  herself  and  to  those  with  whom  she  ie  plated  in  eominuTti- 
cjttiun,  and  in  eiises  whure  it  is  ctrlaiii  the  answer  conld  not 
\m  known  hy  any  Imiuaii  means  to  either.  Tlie  ma^iictie 
power  was,  then,  clearly  a  medium  of  kuowledge  di»linet 
from  the  brain  or  tiiind  of  the  ma^hetizer,  or  individnal  with 
whom  the  magnetized  is  «»  rapport. 

What  tends  to  contirmthisis  the  surprising  fact  that  persons 
mesmerized  by  a  mesmerized  glaas  of  water,  or  bunch  of  How- 
ers,  manifeist  equally  a  SHperhuman  knowledge.  I  pa»ied  one 
dsLv  by  u  board!  ug-(ieltool,  and  threw  over  the  wall,  unseen  my- 
self, a  biineh  of  Jlowurs  which  I  had  iiu'Htnerizrd.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  eaw  it,  picked  it  up,  ^rnnlled  it,  and  placed  it 
in  her  bosom.  Almost  indtaiitly  slic  became  strangely  aF- 
fected,  seemed  bewitched,  acted  as  one  posses«?d.  But  what 
it  ia  important  to  note  iB,  that  ehe  saw  and  deaeribed,  as  was 
clearly  proved,  things  with  perfect  accnnicy,  which  none  of 
Uie  inuiaws  of  the  scliool,  and  neither  she  nor  I,  had  any  hu- 
man means  of  knowinj;.  She  had  learned  no  langna^  hnt 
English,  and  yet  conld  understand  and  answer  readily  in  anv 
language  in  which  she  was  questioned,  could  and  didforetetl 
events,  with  all  the  particiihirs  of  lime  and  place  when  they 
■would  happen.  Moreover,  tlio  poor  girl  iieraelf  complained 
of  feeling  Iiersilf  under  a  fnrrign  power,  and  one  whieli  made 
her  6sy  and  do  things  tu  wliieli  she  felt,  even  at  the  moment, 
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the  greatest  rcpiigiiancc.  It  was  clear,  IJilmi,  Unit  the  iai>--<[ii(;ric 
power  was  nat  ft  rncro  blind  furei*,  but  uctod  from  iiiU-lli- 

f;QUCe  luid  will,  urid  an  iutullifrenci:  oail  will  foruigii  to  ruiiw, 
or  how  could  I  lodge  my  intelligence  and  will  in  a  bunch 
of  flowcrd,  and  ruoder  them  there  more  powerful  than  in  my- 
self ?  Clearly  the  forf:e  was  not  exclusively  material, unlesH 
matter  can  bo  endowed  witli  intelligunee  ai'id  will. 

I  was  sotnuwluit  piizzlL-d,  it  is  triiu,  Imt  I  wus  resolved  to 
eonttnue  my  oxperimeiiw,  and  wrei^t  from  iiaturo,  if  poest- 
hie  her  liist  dceret.  I  soon  fyiiud  that  it  wius  not  neewwary 
to  operate  with  others;  that  1  had  the  clairvoyant  ptiwer 
myself.  With  a  slight  effort  I  could  throw  myself  into  the 
muemeric  state.  As  soon  ra  I  fonnd  in)'iKeir  in  this  F^tiitc  I 
ueumed  no  lon^^r  master  of  myaelf.  I  siifTored  in  entering 
into  it,  and  on  coming  uut  of  it,  conviilNioii.4  nuiru  or  loss 
viulent  While  in  it,  I  folt  opppeasod  iit  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
iteli,  and  my  ory;iiiia  of  apoech  wsemed  to  be  used  hy  anoth- 
er. When  I  spoke,  it  wa-s  <]ilear  to  rae  that  [  heiird  a  voice 
at  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  i?peak'ing  the  words,  and  I  waa 
perfectly  conscious  of  fifniggling  not  to  sjiv  tilings  which, 
novertheleas,  wore  uttered  by  my  organs.  If  in  tnis  aUite  [ 
oat  down  to  write,  mv^ann  and  pen  seemed  seized  upon  hy 
a  foreign  power,  and  moved  and  guided  withuul  any  agency 
of  mine.  Wluit  I  wrote  I  know  nut,  and  had  never  had  in 
my  mind  till  it  came  off  the  end  of  my  pen,  and  I  read  it 
u  written  down.  Evidently  ,tho  power  woa  distinct  from 
me,  and  operated  by  a  will  not  ray  own. 

Bat  I  was  not  at  all  ploasfid  to  tind  myself  subject  even 
momentarily  to  a  foreign  iwwer.  I  did  not  choose  to  let  an- 
other use  Div  organs,  ajia  to  suffer  my  own  will  to  lie  iu 
alteyanoe.  The  ijUUBtion  arose,  whether  tlie  siimu  power 
could  not  be  made  to  operate  without  using  my  organs,  tf 
I  could  mcsmeriae  a  material  object,  and  by  that  mesmeriae 
persons,  why  might  1  not  niejimerize  hy  it  other  ni.tterial  ob- 
ject*, and  make  them  serve  as  organs  to  this  power?  I  tried 
the  experiment  I  mesmerized  a  buiicli  of  nowcrsnnd  laid 
them  (Ml  a  table  in  my  room,  with  the  will  that  they  should 
commnnieatc  to  the  table  their  mesnmric  virtue.  Inimudi- 
ately  the  table  began  to  move,  and  to  dance  around  the  room, 
to  raise  it*elf  from  the  floor,  to  balance  itself  on  two  legiL 
then  on  one  leg,  to  come  to  rae  or  remove  from  me  as  t 
willed.  I  was  delighted.  I  found  the  force  could  be  com- 
miinicatcd  to  the  table.  I  wished  i»  ascertiiin  whether  this 
power  was  intoHiganl  or  not,     I  roquii-ed  the  table,  if  it 
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could  understand  me,  to  give  two  raps  with  one  of  its  feet. 
Immediately  it  did  so.  Then  I  required  it,  by  the  same 
sign,  to  tell  mo,  whether  it  understood  me  by  virtue  of  the 
mesmeric  force.  It  gave  the  sign.  Then  I  requested  it  to 
t«U  me,  in  the  same  way,  whether  this  mesmeric  force  is  one 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  like  electricity  or  magnetism,  or 
whether  it  is  a  spirit  There  was  no  answer.  Is  it,  I  asked, 
a  spirit  t  No  answer.  If  not  &  spirit,  let  the  table,  I  said, 
strike  with  one  foot.  No  movement.  I  went  to  the  table, 
and  found  it,  as  it  were,  nailed  to  the  floor.  I  could  not 
move  it  I  am  a  strong  man,  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
physical  strength,  and  was  then  in  its  full  possession.  The 
table  was  a  light  card-table,  but  with  all  mystrength,  repeat- 
edly put  fort£,  I  could  not  so  much  as  raise  one  end  of  it. 
This  was  eztraordinarv.  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa  at  a  little 
distance.  Immediately  I  began  to  hoar  slight  raps,  appar- 
ently under  the  table.  Very  soon  they  became  louder,  and 
seemed  to  be  sometimes  on  the  table,  and  sometimes  under 
it ;  sometimes  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  comer  of  the 
room,  and  sometimes  from  under  the  floor.  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  them,  but  I  felt  no  alarm,  and  remained 
calm  and  undisturbed,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  facul- 
ties. In  some  six  or  eight  minutes  they  ceased,  and  then  I 
saw  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  still  lay  on  the  table,  taken 
up  without  visible  agency,  and  carried  and  placed  in  a  por- 
celain vase  on  the  mantle-shelf.  I  was  sure  I  was  surround- 
ed by  invisible  and  mysterious  agencies,  but  I  began  to  ap- 
prehend that  I  was  in  the  condition  of  the  magician's  ap- 
prentice, snng  by  Goethe,  who  had  overheard  the  word  by 
which  the  master  evoked  the  spirits,  but  had  forgotten  or 
had  not  learned  that  by  which  ne  dismissed  them.  I  how- 
ever retained  my  equanimity,  and  felt  that  I  had  gained  at 
least  something. 

The  next  day  I  tried  my  experimenta  anew.  This  time 
I  merelv  mesmerized  the  table.  It  soon  began  to  move, 
raising  itself  about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  whirling 
rouncTlike  a  dancing  dervish.  It  seemed  animated  by  a  ca- 
pricious or  rather  a  mocking  spirit,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  make  it  behave  with  a  little  sobrietv.  But 
I  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  consulting  an 
old  work  on  magic,  which  some  years  before  I  picked 
up  on  one  of  the  quais  of  Paris.  It  was  written  chiefly  in 
characters  and  hieroglyphics,  which  at  first  I  could  not'  de- 
cipher; but  at  length  I  stumbled  upon  what  I  found  to  be 
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A  kej  to  their  meaning,  and  which  was  scarcely  any  moan- 
ing at  all.  However,  I  obtained  one  or  two  si^niticanb 
hints,  and  I  went  armed  with  a  new  power.  I  held  a  long 
dialogne  witli  the  table,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  record! 
I  ascerttuned  the  ongia  of  the  raps,  how  to  prodace  them, 
nnd  how  to  read  them.  But  this  was  bat  &  trifle.  I  wonld 
have  the  power  visible  to  mv  eyes,  subrniaaive  to  my  orders, 
-and  flneak  to  rae  in  plain  and  intclli^blo  langiinffo,  property 
BO  called.  I  obtained  a  promiee  that  this  sTiomd  come  in 
due  time,  but  that  for  the  present  I  must  suffer  the  force  to 
ronmin  invisihto,  and  be  content  with  a  language  of  mere 
arbitrary  siens. 

I  wns  inKTnied  that  I  waa  on  the  eve  of  gratifying  my 
most  secret  and  ardent  wish,  and  that  I  shoiild  have,  in  full 
measure,  the  knowledge  and  power  I  cnived.  But  I  wiis 
not  yet  prepared,  inaamach  as  1  craved  them  for  an  irrelig- 
ious eni  I  was  moved  by  no  iiohle  motive.  I  was  moved 
by  carioeity,  and  the  love  of  power,  for  my  own  sake,  not 
from  love  and  sympathy  with  mankind.  I  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  gi"eat  principles  of  nature,  and  did  not  aeek 
tlie  real  end  of  tlie  universe.  I  needed  purification,  a  auh- 
hmationof  my  affections,  iind  an  elevation  of  my  aims.  I 
had  devoted  myself  to  the  phyaicai  sciences,  which  was  all 
very  well,  but  I  had  neglected  moml  science,  which  waa  not 
well.  I  liad  only  pa.rtiu]1y  imbibed  the  Epirit  of  the  i^o, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  great  movements  of  tlie  day;  wit 
no  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  social  amelioration  and 
progress.  I  had  no  sympatiiy  with  the  poorest  and  most 
numerona  ctiisj},  and  made  no  efForta  to  omaucipato  the  slave, 
-or  to  elevate  woman  to  her  proper  sphere  in  social  and  po- 
litiual  life.  I  did  not  propurly  love  my  race,  and  had  no 
due  appreciation  of  hnmanity.  I  hod  great  talents,  groat 
abilities,  and  might,  if  I  would,  inake  myself  the  Messiah 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  what  had  I  done?  Wliat  good  cause  could  boaat  of 
having  had  me  for  its  friend  and  advooate?  Had  I  aided 
the  Moral-tioforra  Association?  Had  I  nuBed  my  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  Abolitionista?  Had  Owon  or  Fourier  found 
me  a  coadjutor  in  time  of  need  1  Had  I  risked  my  popti- 
larity  in  defending  new  and  unpopular  8ects,  those  prophets 
of  tne  fntiiro  ?  Or  had  I  given  my  sympathy  to  those  no- 
ble spirita  everywhere  moving  society,  and  risking  their 
Jives  to  overthrow  the  tynmny  of  church  and  state,  to  eon- 
■quer  liberty,  and  to  raise  up  the  down-troddcii  millions  of 
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miiiikiiid  1  No.  no ;  I  had  done  nothing  of  all  this.  T  niight 
have  heen  kind  or  iiseftil  to  this  and  tliat  iiidtvidii»l,  ntid  Rym- 
pnthized  with  enSorinj;  irhon  iramcdiatelv  iitidcr  my  eyes, 
and  roraovable  or  mitigable  by  my  iridivi<fual  effort;  lint  I 
had  not  eytapathizcd  with  hniannity,  and  la)K>rod  to  relieve 
the  poor  and  doatitote.  to  enlighten  tlie  ignorant  and  hhirt- 
gtitious  of  remote  and  negleated  regionii.  The  age  is  pliil- 
anthropic,  and  love  ia  tliegredt  iniracle-workerof  our  times. 
In  U>ve  von  place  voursiilt  in  Iianiiony  with  the  xource  of 
all  things,  make  yourself  one  with  God,  and  posaeaeor  of 
his  oinuipotcDcc.  Learn  to  love,  associate  yourself  heart 
and  eon!  with  tlic  movetnpnt  purty  of  the  times,  and  yon 
will  eoon  render  yourself  capable  of  receiving  an  aiiAWcr  to 
your  qnoBtions  anil  yr>iir  wiBlu?H. 

It  must  not  be  6iippf>scd  that  all  this  wa«  told  tne  at  onfe, 
or  ill  plain,  diretit  leriiis.  Il  wits  told  nie  only  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  in  a  very  indirect  and  cumbersome  mode  of  com- 
inuuicatiun.  It  required  several  weeks  daily  cuminuiiiiie 
with  my  mesmerized  table,  and  in  spelling  nut  t.lio  i-aps  with 
which  1  was  favored.  Ikt  though  it  reproved  me,  I  was 
still  delighted.  The  power  was  good,  and  this  aceorded  with 
my  previous  conviction.  I  regarded  the  power  which,  by 
loeKiiierisrn,  w:u  brought  into  play,  as  one  of  the  primordial 
lawa  or  olcmontal  forces  of  nature,  and  as  nature  waa  good, 
us  it  worked  iilwava  to  a  good  end,  of  eouri^c  I  eoiild  liojxi 
to  avail  myself  of  it  only  in  proportion  as  I  uiysotf  became 
good  and  devoted  to  the  end  to  which  rattire  herself  works. 
God  will  work  with  and  for  us,  only  as  we  work  with  and 
for  him ;  that  is,  for  the  end  for  wliith  ho  himself  worka. 
Ab  to  the  intelligence  appai-ently  pii^^iseasL'd  liy  this  force, 
that  waa  in  harmony  with  what  of  Tjliilo.*opliy  I  bad.  le  not 
G«m1  infinite,  universal  intelligence  i  nnd  is  he  not  the  orig- 
inal and  similitude  of  the  universe?  WImt,  then,  isi  the 
universe  itself  but  an  emanation  of  intiuito  and  universal 
intelligence.  All  creaturBi  parlieipate  their  ersator,  for  tliey 
are  nothing  without  him,  ami  ihei'eforc  all  thatexiAt«  inuat 
participate  intelligence,  or  bea  participated  intelligence.nnd, 
of  course,  the  higher  the  ordor  of  exi»tcnce,  the  greater  and 
more  comprehensive  its  intelligenne.  All  nature  beai-a  evi- 
dence that  itii  laws  are  the  lawa  of  reation,  and  that  itii  prim- 
itive forces  are  intelligent  forces.  Hnw,  then,  should  this 
force  not  be  intelligent,  and  if  intelligent,  far  muixi  intelli- 
gent than  If 

I  resolved  to  prepare  for  placing  myself  in  immediate  re- 
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with  in  Unite  pawer  and  iiiteIlij(Biii;e,     T  ihoiijfht  fl 
jrht  a  glitnpso  of  a  deeper  signiflcancc  in  tiia  words,  '^ye 
ehall  be  as  gods,"  tliau  hiia  been  geaerally  suspected,  and  I 
bftfpin  to  think  in  real  earnest  that  my  sweet  lady-frinnd  in 
I'hlladelpliia,  who  had  so  eloquently  and  loTinp;ly  defended 
Erii  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  qaitB  right,  and  iliat 
hor  disoljodionce  was  reuliy  a  brave  and  heroic  act.     Man 
could  reallv  become  aa  a  god,  but  tlie  priesta  liad  invented 
the  prohibition  to  prcvont  Iiim,     The  god  of  the  prieata, 
then,  could  not  be  the  true  God,  and  Sntan,  instead  of  being  . 
regarded  as  the  enemy,  ahonUl  be.  ns  the  nnthor  of  F^'Mtts  \ 
geoinfi  to  teach,  loved  and  honored  as  the  friend  of  man.  A  [' 
new  light  seemed  to  break  in  at  onc«  ujiori  my  iniud.     The 
world  liad  bitliorto  worshipped  a  false  god ;  'it  had  called 
evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  it  n»d  enshrined  in  its  temples  the 
enemy  of  man,  and  chained  to  the  Caue:wian  rock  that  god     | 
Protnethens,  who  was  the  true  and  noble  friend  and  benefaC' 
tor  of  the  race. 


CnA.t>T£n  TD. — A  LEB60H  IS  PHILASTHBOPT. 

Pnr.i,  of  my  new  resolution,  I  imtiiediatety  set  myself  at 
work  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  safest  and  most  expedi- 
tions way  of  doing  it,  1  thought,  would  hi!  to  place  myself 
at  once  in  commnnicntiou  with  some  prominent  and  woll- 
instrnclu'd  philmitliropijit.  Accordingly,  I  alerted  fi>rtiiwitli 
for  Fhihidclpbia,  to  coilsuU  the  beautiful  nnd  fascinating 
young  lady,  who,  in  my  previous  visit,  had  ao  warmly  ana 
oiiepgetitnilly  defeii'lod  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  at 
the  STiggcstion  of  that  first  of  philunthropi9ts,aa  a  brave,  he- 
roic, and  diiiinteruisted  act.  She,  of  all  my  ac<|uainUitieea 
and  friends,  was  unquestionably  the  one  beet  fittod  Co  com- 
plete ray  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  philanthropy,  and 
to  inspire  and  direct  me  in  my  efforts  at  world-ruform. 

This  lady,  wliom,  out  of  respect  to  the  great  Montauufi, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  PanK-lete  or  Comforter,  and  prufi^stied 
to  have  tin;  power  of  working  miraclcfi  very  much  of  tho 
characttT  of  those  wrought  by  our  modern  irutsmcrizere  and 
spiritnaliets,  I  must  bo  pormittoil  ti>  call  Priaeiila,  liud  some 
years  before  touched  my  fancy,  and  if  the  truth  must  be 
confessed,  had  made  more  than  an  ordinary  impre^ion  oa 
my  heart.  She  had  often  visited  me  in  my  waking  dreams, 
as  a  lovely,  tliougU  flitting  vision.  She  was  at  my  Ltit  visit 
at  least  twenty-Hvc  yoarb  old,  but  as  frc^li  and  a&  bluouiing 
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u  ftt  scvcntoon,  when  first  I  liad  tlie  pleasure  ot  meeting 
her.  She  was  a  sweet  lady,  witli  u  lovoljf  and  graceful  fig- 
ure, exqnieitely  moulded,  regular  and  exprewive  features, 
&nd  as  learned,  ad  brilliant,  as  faficinatiiig,and  asenthiieiastio 
2A  tlie  celebrated  Iljmtiaof  Alpxandria,  who  stirretl  up  the 
Edal  of  the  good  nioiiks  of  Nitria,  gave  so  mucli  trouhle  to 
Saint  Cyril,  and  spread  such  n  lialc.  around  expiring  paean- 
iem,     Sno  had  been  sent  bj  tho  A^bolitioD  Society  as  a  aelo- 

fate  to  the  great  Anti-Slavery  "World's  Convention  at  Lon- 
on,  and  being  dented  a  seat  in  that  ilhistrious  body,  because 
a  woman,  she  liad  turned  her  attention  to  tlie  qiieetion  of 
woman's  rightti,  and,  after  travelling  a  few  inontiis  on  tJie 
continent,  had  returned  home  well  iiistructod  in  Godwin's 
PolUical  Jxutioe,  and  a  devout  believer  in  Mair  WoUtone- 
■croft.  She  was  liberal  in  her  view«,  and  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  "one-idea"  woman.  Her  mind  was  large  and  com- 
prehenaive,  and  her  heart  was  eapacioua  and  loving  enough 
to  embrace  and  warm  all  cliia^es  of  reformers,  wliite,  rM, 
black,  religions,  moral,  political,  soehil,  and  domestic. 

The  moniing  after  my  arrival  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  1  called  on  Priacilla  at  her  residence  in  Arcli  Street, 
as  T  supposed  with  her  mother.  I  found  her  narroiinded  by 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  reformers,  variously  dressed ;  boioc  in 

EBtticoats,  fiome  in  troueers;  some  with  and  some  without 
earde;  the  majority  appearing  to  be  of  what  grammarians 
eall  tlie  epicene  gender.  She  greeted  me  kindly,  and  rw- 
^noetcd  me  to  be  seated ;  slie  would  bo  disengaged  in  a  few 
moments.  I  took  a  seat,  and  amused  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  in  studying  the  interesting  group  before  me,  and  eon- 
4idering  the  eort  of  materials  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  a 
world- re  former,  and  the  charming  aBsocintee  I  was  likolv  to 
have  in  my  new  career.  Having  liatened  to  their  several  re- 
ports, heard  their  snggestionB,  and  given  them  herdirecttona, 
rriBcuUa  soon  dismissed  them  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  & 
graeefnl  salute  with  her  hand,  that  would  have  done  credit 
-to  t!ie  griice  and  dignity  of  an  empress.  She  then  spfttod 
herself  near  me,  and  welcomed  me  most  cordially  and  affee- 
itiunatuly  to  Philadelphia.      My  visit  was  an  unexpected 

}>Ioaeuro,  but  all  the  more  welcome.  "  But,"  slie  exclaimed, 
ookiug  me  more  closely  in  the  face,  and  struck  M'ith  my 
-changed  and  careworn  expression,  *'  what  in  tho  world,  my 
friend,  has  happened  to  you?" 

I  waa  about  to  reply,  wlien  T  observed  that  we  were  not 
.alone.  An  exceedingly  meek  and  subiuLesive-lookingmau,  if 
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man  he  could  be  c&tled,  had  JQSt entered  the  room,  and  8oemcd 
to  bo  hesitating  wliotber  to  advance  or  retreat.  1  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Priecilla. 

"O,  it  is  oiilj  my  hoBbaiid,"  she  replied.  Thco  turtiiiig, 
with  hor  sweet  fnee  to  hiin,  witit  rni  indotiDnblo  eharru  in 
her  soft  miuicikl  tones,  said,  *'  Tou  may  Leave  a»,  dear  James. 
TIiIb  gentleman  ami  I  wonld  he  atone." 

He  quietly  retreated  through  the  door  he  had  eniei-ed, 
gently  cl<.>6(!d  it,  and  wcntaway  without  speaking  a  word,  or 
betmving  the  least  etgnof  dieconteDt. 

*'  liut,  my  dear  tnajam,"  said  [,  "  this  takes  me  by  surpriBC. 
I  was  not  aware  that  yon  had  a  hnsband." 

*' Possibly  not ;  yet  I  have  been  married  these  fivo  years." 

"What!  von  were  married  whi'n  I  wan  in  the  city  last 
year  and  haS  tiie  pleasupe  of  meeting  yon,  and  having  that 
most  pleasant  and  inatructive  convcreation  with  you  !" 

**Moet  assarodly." 

"This  alters  my  pkn.    I  had  made  np  my  mind,^" 

"Not  to  marry  me  yourself?  " 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  own  that  I  had 
dreamed  of  Sdinntliing  of  the  sort." 

"You  might  iiavo  done  worw.  I  conld  have  made  yon 
a  good  wife,  hut  yon  would  never  have  mnde  me  a  good 
husband." 

"  Why  not )  I  am  not  precisely  a  man  to  be  slightly  re- 
jcetod.'* 

"  That  may  be ;  and  had.  yon  proposed  in  season,  I  might 
not  have  rejected  you.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  von  did 
not,  for  I  migiit  have  loved  you.  and  you  alone,  ana  then  I 
sliould  never  nave  become  a  philanthropist,  and  devoted  all 
my  sympathies  and  energies  to  the  emancipation  of  my  sex, 
and  to  the  development  and  progress  ot  my  rate.  You 
would  have  engroescd  all  my  thoughts  and  anectioue,  and 
have  been  my  tyrant.*' 

"  But  if  1  but  loved  yon  in  return,  and  laid  ray  own  heart 
at  your  feet?" 

"  That  would  hnve  made  the  matter  worse.  In  loving 
mo  you  would  only  hnve  loved  yourself,  and  sought  only 
your  own  plcosuro.  Men  usually  love  only  to  eacrifice  her 
they  love  to  themsclvt^ ;  while  woman,  wnen  she  loves,  is 
nady  tosacri€ce  herself  to  her  beloved.  Man's  love  is  sel- 
fish ;  woman's  is  diNinterested." 

"  Women  arc  disinterested  creatnres,  and  never  exact  any 
return  for  their  love!  " 
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"TliGj  are  more  dieiiiterusted  tlian  voii  boHovBi.  Ttt 
is  nothing  tliat  a  true  -vvoiiinn  will  not  clo  for  him  ihe  IoT«e. 
S]ie  will  abaudoa  hei'8u1f  vritliout  reserve  to  his  wishes,  bo 
through  fire  iind  water,  nay,  Iiell  itBclf,  for  him,  and  ti^e 
delight  in  damning  her  oviii  sold,  to  please  iiim." 

"Tliat  id  bewuise  her  love  is  an  instinct,  a  blind  pasAiou, 
a  sort  of  iii&dnefis  or  frenzv,  not  a  eoliHr,  rutioniil  alToctioii. 

'•Perhapaao;  hut  it  ig  rather  heeaiise  hor  love  is  love. 
Unhuupily,  wuiimii  Cccis,  thv  docs  not  rcaiK>u,  or  if  &he  rea- 
BOD8,  it  is  onlv  in  the  interest  of  her  feeling.  Keason  18 
cold,  colcoUtmg  \  love  U  warm  and  seLf-sacnficing.  It  is 
heedless  of  coDeequences." 

"  And  tlierefore  h  the  better  for  having  reason  or  pru- 
dence for  a  companion." 

''It  is  ele.ir  that  yoii  have  never  loved." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  at  aT\y  nttc  I  think  I  could  have  lovod 
jou  very  much  in  your  own  fashion." 

"That  is  not  hnprobable,  at  leaiSt,  as  br  as  it  is  in  jour 
calcniating  natnrc  ;  for  I  knvp  been  thought  to  have  my  at- 
tractions, and  it  would  not  be  difticull  to  uiake  anv  man  my 
bUvc — unless  I  lovod  him.  Yet  yon  would  always  have 
loved  mo  ns  a  master,  and  have  always  held  rao  in  suhjoo- 
tion.  There  aru  natures  hum  to  eominand.  You  would 
never  liavo  loved  me  as  my  dear  James  loves  me,  and  never 
Iiavo  been  the  meek,  iuhmis&irc,  quiet,  dear  good  maa  that 
he  is.  His  love  is  not  tyrannical,  and  it  imposes  no  burden 
on  me.  He  interferes  with  noni?  of  my  plana,  rBstnnns  none 
of  my  movements,  and  ieeiitii^fied  with  fooling  that  ho  is  my 
hu^biind  and  botonge  to  me,  vvitliont  once  ]>re£umirig  to 
tliink  of  lue  as  his  wife  and  U6  belonging  to  him." 

"Tiiat  is  charming,  and  must,  no  doubt,  entirely  satisfy 
your  heart." 

''  That  is  my  own  affair.    Bnt  I  will  tell  yon  that  it  does] 
not,  and  that  it  does." 

'•  But  that  is  a  riddlu;  pray  redo  it" 

"  It  does  not  satisfy  the  deep  want  of  the  heart  to  lovfl^ 
for  no  woniau  can  love,  with  all  her  heart,  a  mau  she  esn 
inalcB  her  slavn,  or  who  does  not  maintain  himself  as  her 
niaHter.  But  as  I  would  not  become  any  one's  slave,  as  I 
wniiltl  not  that  any  man  should  engross  all  mr  affections, 
and  compel  me  to  livo  all  my  life  in  love's  delirinni,  it  sat- 
i&lii'«,  and  inert;  than  satisfies  me.  It  leaves  me  free  to  be  a 
philanthropist,  and  does  not  compel  me  to  give  up  to  one 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.    If  my  husband  engrossed 
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4JI  mv  uffectioiw  I  aliould  be  hapjiy  and  contented  at  liorae, 
and  should  never  seek  relief  in  going  abroad." 

*'  And  ahouW  it  not  (»  eol" 

"  Conmlt  the  parsons  and  o1tl-far<hinnn<l  mnralitnts,  and 
tbey  wilf  tell  yon  that  it  should.  But  I  am  a  pliilantliropiBt. 
My  Jiimcs  lovca  me  Binc«rijly,  wnniily,  dtsiiiti,T<!Stcdly,  coti- 
gulte  my  wislies,  does  whatever  I  ref|uire  of  liiui,  hag  full 
confidence  in  me,  ia  proud  of  me,  and  never  double  that 
whatever  I  do  is  perfect.     That  is  enough." 

"  Hut  do  you  ruturn  IiIb  love  with  a  cmiateraatednets  and 
gcncnwity  iiqujJ  to  liis  own  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  tliat  I  permit  him 
1(1  love  mu,  and  to  call  himisclf  my  husband.  For  rnystitf,  I 
remain  free  to  be  a  philanthropist.  I  cannot  give  my  heart 
(0  any  individual.  I  reserve  its  deepest  and  holieet  (iflfcc- 
tions  for  mankind." 

**  But  mankind,  without  individaala,  ia  an  at»traction,  a 
nullity;  and  to  lore  tlie  race,  without  loving  indiriduals,  is 
u'orw  than  loving  a  elatuc  or  a  shadow." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  I  sec  that  yon  have  not  studied  the 
profound  plillosonhy  of  PIato,aitd  are  atill  a  nominaJt^t,  and 
-tlierefore  an  egoist.  You  are  still  a  psychologist,  stuck  fast 
in  tlie  slough  of  individualism." 

"It  may  be  bo, my  dear  Priseilla,  but  I  am  willing  and 
-even  anxions  to  he  libcratfid  and  pct  right.  I  hare  resolved, 
let  come  what  will,  to  he  a  pliiUiithropiat,  and  to  beeomo  a 
word-ruformur ;  and  it  ia  to  KoHcit  your  instnietioiiH  and  an- 
ittetance  to  tbiecnd  that  I  liave  visited  your  city,  and  sought 
my  interview  witli  you  this  uiornlng. 

She  sliook  her  head  and  looked  doubtiogly. 

"  Do  not  doubt  it,"  I  said,  "  I  am  serious,  never  more 
Berioas  in  my  life.  I  am  on  the  verge  of  important  discov- 
■eries,  and  perhaps  well-nigh  within  reach  01  a  more  tbaii 
luunuu  power.  But  it  ia  neceesjiry  that  I  at  first  bermne  a 
pliilantbropist,  unite  myself  witli  the  movement  party  of 
the  age.  and  take  a  decided  and  an  active  part  in  the  great 
philanthropic  reforms  now  bo  widely  agitatedj  and  live  hence- 
forth for  mankind,  and  not  for  myBeli  alone." 

"letlnBtnio*" 

"  Most  assuredly ;  as  true  a^  that  I  am  bei-e  present." 

Slowly  conviction  seemed  to  fasten  on  her  mind  as  she 
«aw  myeerions  and  earnest  manner,  and  Indeed  my  agitation, 
03  I  rose  from  my  clinir  and  stood  before  her.  A  brilliant 
joy  suddenly  sparkled  from  her  large,  liquid,  deep  blue  eye, 
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and  radiated  over  her  whole  face.  Springing  frpm  her  »at, 
and  Bciziug  inc  by  botti  my  liuDde,  "Tkie  is  too  rauclu"  she 
exclaimed.  "This  I  had  wished,  Imd  prayed  for,  bat  had 
not  dared  hope."  Her  eyes  filled  with  eweet  tears,  and,  sa 
if  orercome  with  lier  eniution^  bIib  sunk  into  my  armi),  and 
rested  ber  head  upon  my  sbouldor.  I  pressed  her  to  my 
breaust.  But  »]ic  instantly  recovered  herself,  and  wo  botii 
rceamod  our  ecate.  After  a  few  moments* pilenee,  PriaciHii, 
with  on  auimated  and  contentt-d  look,  exclaimed : — 

"Now,  my  dejir,  dearest  friend,  I  hnve  hope.  Tiie  good 
work  will  now  go  bravely  on.  Pure,  noble,  and  strong- 
minded  women  to  co-operate  with  me,  I  have  found,  bnt  a 
man.  a  fiill-srowii  man,  with  a  clciir  head,  and  a  woll-bal- 
auced  mind,  heretofore  found  I  not.  The  men  who  have 
been  ready  to  embark  with  mc>  arc  dwarfs,  pigmies, eimple- 
tone,  needy  adventurers,  cheiite,  knaves,  or  crack-brained 
etithusiRat«i,  with  but  ono  idea  in  their  heads,  and  that  only 
half  an  idea.  Drill  tJiem  as  I  may,  I  can  make  nothing  of 
them." 

"But,"  said  I,  maliciously,  "is  not  your  dear  Jamoe  a 
pbilantbropiftt  and  rcfurmeri" 

"Sfydear  James  18  my  huaband,"  she  said,  with  dignity  and 
spirit.  *'  But  yon  aro  slow  tocompreheiid  these  things.  The 
great  and  glorious  work  of  regenerating  man  and  society, 
cannot  be  carried  on  either  by  man  alone  or  by  woman  aloue. 
The  two  must  be  nnited  ana  co-operate,  or  there  can  be  no- 
spiritual,  as  there  can  be  no  natural,  o^pring.     But  in  ro- 

SL'!it;ratiyt!,  in  the  pidingcnesia,  it  is  not  at  all  necessarv  that 
wy  he  huebatid  and  wife  after  the  flceb.  Married  and 
made  one  in  spirit  th(;y  umst  be,  but  not  murriod  and  made 
one  flesh.  Man  and  woman  ai-e  each  other's  half,  and  they 
must  bo  brought  to^tither  to  make  a  complete,  active,  and 
prodnctive  whole.  But  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  i» 
a  parely  domestic  relation,  and  looks  solely  to  a  domeatio 
end.  li  each  finds  t!ie  complementary  half  in  the  other, 
botli  are  satiafiod,  contented,  and  neither  has  any  wish  or 
motive  to  look  beyond  the  circle  of  the  purely  domestic 
ftfEeetiona." 

"  That  is,  tliuy  who  find  their  bliss  at  borne  have  no  need 
and  no  temptation  to  go  a^roaming." 

"  Precisely." 

"Then  it  is  unhappiness,  discontent,  uneasincw,  want,  at 
home,  that  makes  men  and  women  torn  philanthropiste,  and 
take  to  world-reform  ! " 
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"Tcs;  and  Iiiirtnn  you  leiirii  tlie  deep  philoeophy  of 
life,  and  the  gignificince  of  that  relicionof  sorrow,  of  wliich 
Curlyle  epeaks  so  touchingly,  and  wiiich  the  world  has  pro- 
fessed for  two  thoiisajid  yen.n,  but  which  it  has  never  undci^ 
etoiid.    Hear  my  favorite  pcMjt: — 

'Thf  rinnd  thut  iii.tii  lmrrlr-.<i  ijt  Iovr  nt  tlio  HeM; 
Yavrns  iJio  pic  of  the  Itrtigon  lit.  hy  nya  from  tlio  Bteet; 
TbR  IjCI1i«  uf  nuture  cau't  truiiou  liiiii  njcain. 
WlioM  aoul  fueet  lbs  I'erfvct,  wliidi  bis  cym  se«k  in  Tidn. 

*  Profounder.  profouadRr  m&a'i  iplrll  muBt  dive: 
To  hSe  nyc-roiiing  ortiU  no  goal  will  nrriTO; 
Tbe  heavens  Uiat  oow  dravr  liim,  ^¥Uh  aweetaess  iiDt»1(l, 
Once  foun-il, — for  iivw  lLi--avvii»  be  »|rurnelli  the  old. 

*  Piide  ruined  ibe  angels,  their  &liiune  Lbem  restores: 
And  Ihn  Jay  tlwt  U  ]rweet<^.st  lurks  in  «tln^  of  nmon^ 
Ilnro  I  a  lover  who  i§  noblo  and  frcct— 
I  would  be  werci  nobler  ihan  la  love  me. 

'  £l«nie  k1l(>matioii.  now  follows,  now  flies, 
And  under  j>ftln,  pIwiHurc,  under  pleasure,  pain  IIm, 
Love  works  al  ihc  centre,  hdut-hoaring  alway. 
Poitb  *pvMl  the  strong  piilMis  to  the  horilnnt  of  dny,' 

"  The '  lovo  of  the  Bust '  is  our  innate  mid  deathless  desire 
of  h9ppitii>66,  out' bfiiitf't)  i"ud  and  aim.  HappinesB  w  ever 
the  coy  omidcij,  thot  still  wuos  us  onward,  and  tties  ever  as 
pursued, 

'  Man  ncvrr  is,  but  always  to  he  blest. 

In  this  deep  ever-reciirrini?  want  of  the  soul  for  hflppinose. 
the  source  of  all  our  pain  and  sorrow,  in  the  spring  and  mo- 
tire  of  all  OUT  activity,  and  in  activilj^'  ie  all  our  life  and  joy. 
Hence,  *  under  pain  pleasure,  under  ])leiiaurc  pain  liesi.'  Ai] 
our  life  and  joy  have  their  root  in  pain  and  tiorrow,  in  this 
eternal  craving  of  the  soul  to  be  what  wi:  are  not,  and  to 
have  what  weliavn  not  The  pain  and  sorrow  spur  ub  on, 
and  lead  ne  to  acquire  and  posaese.  But  no  poseeKslou  iittti>^- 
Hua  UB.  The  most  coveted  is  no  sooner  obtained  than  it  k 
loathed  and  cast  away. 

The  bcETeiui  tliat  now  draw  him,  witli  sweetiiew  untold, 
Oncn  fmind, — for  nevr  hcnvens  he  Epiirnelh  the  old," 

"LoredieB  in  the  worjiiig.     The  «cr|iiirin<;  is  more  than 
the  pOGBosmn^.     AM  poasestting  Icavet:  the  heart  empty, — an 
Vol.  tx—t. 
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Hching  void  within,  which  nothitic;  fills  or  ran  filL     Thi 
ncliiiig  Toid  will  not  let  U6  reet,  will  not  leave  ue  in  repos^ 
which  ifi  oiilvanotJicr  n&nic  for  inaction,  death,  but  cotnpcIe| 
tiK  to  tixert  ourselves,  to  etmggle  with  all  otir  »trenc;th  and 
ciivrjiy  to  nuke  now  acquisition?.    In  this  straggle,  in  these 
efTort«.  linmanitjr  \a  developed,  and  the  progres«  of  the  race 
carried  on.'' 

''  Cnrricd  oo,  mj  dear  FrlRcilUi, towards  what!  8inga  not 
jour  poet, 

*  ItofoiiDdcr,  profoutirtcr  nua'a  splril  murt  Hje. 
To  his  Bjre-rolling  orbit  no  goal  will  BtrireT ' " 

"That  is  the  glorious  secret,  my  dear  friend.     The  end 
of  rnnii  ict  not  the  posseeaion,  but  the  pnnauit,  of  Imppineni, 
or  rather  eternal  progroGs  and  growth.     By  the  fact  thatth«, 
pain.  tliB  waut.  llie  aching  void,  renniiiis  eteniidly,  there  i«' 
and  must  be  eternal  actintv,  therefore  eternal  devolopmont 
and  progresa  of  humanity." 

"  Tint  ai!  that  development  and  progress  leave  ua  as  far  an 
ever  from  hnpitinees,  or  lixed  and  durable  good,  I  see  not  in 
vhat  coiiKuitti  their  value." 

"  Their  value  is  obvioiip.  Good  is  relative  to  tho  end  of 
*  being,  and  eonsifits  in  going  to  the  end  forwhirh  it  exiKta, 
Progress  being  our  end,  of  course  our  good  must  consist  in 
maluDg  progress.  Tlii«  progress  is  the  progress  of  the  race, 
and  is  cncctod  by  the  activitj'  of  individiiaU,  and  to  it  all 
the  activity  of  individuals,  whether  what  is  called  vidoua  or 
Tirtuous,  alike  contrilnitcs." 

"  If  all  our  activity,  our  vicee,  and  crimes,  aa  well  aa  our 
virtues,  contribute  to  tills  progre.'ss.  nr  to  the  realization  of 
our  destiny,  I  do  not  see  any  great  call  for  ne  to  be  world- 
rctormera.  Moreover,  our  destiny  seems  to  be  any  thing 
bnt  a  cheering  one.  Your  poet-pliiloBophy  is  apparently 
very  and.  If  we  aro  destined  to  chase  forever  a  nappincsa 
that  ■flies  us,  n  good  that  vecedea  as  we  advnneo,  all  exertion 
teems  to  me  as  idle,  as  iit«]es«  as  that  of  the  child  Btriving 
Jo  grasp  tho  rainbow." 

"  fcjo  it  may  seem  to  yon,  for  yo\i  are.  as  yet,  not  a  philan- 
ttiropist.  Yon  aro  still  affected  by  your  egoism,  and  nn. 
ablo  to  appreciate  any  activity  that  docs  not  bring  sotno- 
thiug  solid  iind  durable  to  the  individnal.  Hen-  is  t)ie  rock 
on  wliieh  all  old-fashioned  morality  splits.  Indtvidiiala  are 
nothing  iti  themeelree ;  tliey  are  real,  substantiaJ.  only  in 
humanity.     The  race  is  every  thing.     Individuals  die,* the 
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nuie  Burvive?,  ^[«a  uiii]  M-aiuuu  lisve  uo  gutiHtaDtiiLllty  of 
tliuir  owu.  Tlioy  itrc  lUL-rcly  tlic  butbiufi  that  rise  on  tlic 
surface  of  I'.ie  Uroiid  ocean  of  Iminaiiitv,  bui'st.  disanprar, 
auii  beeomo  as  if  tliej  had  not  hc<ii.  I^'oolish  biibblee,  ye 
forgtt  }'our  own  nothingness,  and  would  nrrogate  U>  your- 
selves all  the  right.1  atuT  prero^tives,  (jflory  and  hapitinofw 
of  humanity.  The  nico  lu  not  for  iridividiia.lii ;  individiiiiU 
are  for  the  ratie.  They  a.re  siwplv  tUa  eeuflHtions,  sentiments, 
uiid  cognitions  of  thu  racu,  in  which  it  luoutfcst^  its  own  iu- 
lierent  virtujdity,  and  through  which  it  ie  developed  and 
carried  forward  iu  ita  ondleae  career  tlirougb  the  aees, — 
through  which  it  grows  and  i-ealizes  its  own  eternal  and 
jflorious  tltftitiny.  The  progress  you  aro  to  seek  ie  not  the 
prognws  of  individualti,  for  individuals  havK,  properly 
epi'iilvhii;,  uo  progruas;  but  the  prugrefja  of  iho  raeu,  which 
is  aud  cua  be  ctluutcd  only  by  the  activity  of  iudinduid  mcu 
and  women." 

"  StiU,  I  do  not  comprehend  the  work  there  is  for  world- 
reformers." 

"  Why,  you  are  stupid,  Doctor.  All  aetivity,  whether 
colled  vicious  or  criminal,  is  good,  for  it  aidfi  progrctis.  Uut 
nothing  ia  vicious,  criminal,  or  sinful,  except  that  which  r«- 

Sresseetho  free  activity  of  individuals,  and  thus  hinders  the 
evelopnient  and  growth  of  the  race.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
a  friend,  but  an  cnomy,  that  imposed  npon  our  first  parents 
the  proliihitiou  to  cat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  It  was  a  friend,  not  an  enemy,  that  in- 
spii-od  Eve  with  the  thought  and  theconraKetodiBrogard  that 
uroliibltioti,  to  rearb  forth  her  hand  imd  pluek  the  fruit,  and 
having  eaten  thereof,  to  give  it  also  unto  her  husband.  Tiio 
fable  was  invented  by  prieaU  and  governore  an  a  means  of 
imposing  their  eydtcui  of  restraints,  of  cstablibhiu^  their 
restrictive  policy,  to  which  they  have  adhered,  m  old-fogie 
politicians  adhere  to  protection.  They  have  ulwayct  had  a 
horror  of  free  trade,  as  incoinpatihle  with  their  monopoly, 
and  have  made  it  their  study  to  repress  our  native  iwitivity, 
to  keep  UB  cabined,  cribhod,  and  contineti,  within  the  nai^ 
rowenclosuru  of  tlieu"  hidebound  a^'stema,  of  their  immoral, 
contracted,  gatUag,  and  senselefis  eonveatioualism.  They 
will  not  allow  Jiature,  humanity,  fair  play.  They  brand,  aa 
from  the  enemy  of  sonls,  all  free  activity.  The  heart  must 
uiove  according  to  their  ndc^,  and  love  or  hate  as  they  bid  ; 
the  minii  must  run  only  in  the  grn^ives  which  they  have 
hollowed  out,  and  never  itare  ;>e.ireh  beneath  their  solenui 
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ehams.  or  send  sliarp  atul  piercing  glaiicps  into  the  artificiaF 
world  tliev  have  limit  up  aruuiid  ud.     We  must  repress  our 

{mrcflt  &nil  nohlcet  itiBtiiict»,  aixl  crucify  our  ^wcctcet  and 
uiHiaitallocttonfl.  Everywhere  reatrAint^repM-'ssiou,  t^-ranuv. 
The*  chui-oii  tvniiiinzL's  over  the  iU\v  ;  the  Btatt:  tj-raouizttt 
over  man  aud  feociely  ;  man  iiutl  socictjrtvraniiizeover  wom- 
an, making  her  a  puppL't,  a  toy,  or  n  inidge.  Here,  my 
dear,  di-nr  friend,  helmld  jour  work",  and  tiiat  of  your  fel- 
luw-n-fonuyra.  tro  forth  ami  bruak  down  this  vast  oyettiiii 
of  tjrmniiy.  Emancipatu  the  Btnto  from  the  churx^h,  man 
and  society  from  the  state,  aud  wouina  from  iiiau  aud  so- 
ciety."' 

"  Uiitsome  goTemment, soiu^  restraint  is  nej^eesary  tokeep 
our  appctitei>,  pa^ionv,  Bad  lusts  within  hounds,  aud  to  mnin' 
tain  peace  and  Ltnier  in  the  couiniuuity." 

"  AIhhI  my  friirtid,  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  cease  to  IiO' 
an  egoist,  and  to  hrani  to  \)v  n  pitilaiiUiropist.  Know,  tl»t 
philanthropy  seuks  no  individual,  tio  exclusive  good,  and  does 
not  consist  m  loving  aud  scokiug  tlie  welfare  of  our  fellow 
men  and  women.  It  is  the  love  of  man,  not  men,  and  seeks 
the  welfare  of  the  Riee,  not  of  individnuts.  The  welfare  of 
the  race  consists  in  pn>gress,  wliich  is  effected  oidy  l>v  free 
iietiviry.  All  free  iu-tivity  is  good,  virtnoiiR,  right.  Viitue 
is  in  action,  not  in  non-action,  which  is  death,  the  warns  of 
sin.  The  only  good  is  free  aetivily,  and  every  ooueeivable 
good  ia  inehnlod  in  that  one  word,  i.riiKKTv.'' 

"  But  liberty,  if  not  sustained  and  regulated  by  authority, 
may  dogcnerato  into  license." 

"Still,  moTLj^auvre  ami.  in  bondage  to  thelaw,and  igno- 
rnnt  of  the  glorious  liherty  of  the  chddiiin  nf  God.  Away 
with  yonr  legal  cant  I  \i\  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  Hesh  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  juhtitied.  fjoiig  had  the  world  groaned 
in  tilts  i^obte  bondage,  but  know  you  not  that  it  was  to  evi 
tL«m  free  that  the  Luieraior  camoi  O,  liberty!  sweei,  sa- 
cred liberty !  how  I  lore  thoc  1  My  hoart  and  soul  pant  for 
thee  aa  the  thirsty  hind  pants  for  brooks  of  water.  My  flesli 
erics  ont  for  tliee.  Thou  art  my  God,  and  to  tliee  I  conse- 
crate my  life,  my  love,  and  on  thy  altar  loflermyself  a  liv- 
ing hoirwaust." 

"  le  there  really  no  difference  between  liberty  and  U- 
conse?" 

"  Be  not  the  dupe  of  words.    You  6c«k  to  be  a  philaa-i_ 
thropist     Philanthropy,  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  is  the 
love  of  man,  niaiikiiKl,  Iiumnnity.     Who  that  loves  hnman- 
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ity  would  repress  anr  tiling  human?  If  man  is  the  gnpreine 
object  of  your  love,  ^jow  can  yon  distrust  any  human  ten- 
dency, i>r  fear  any  hiimnii  HrtivityK'* 

"fenppoae,  my 'dear  Prieeilla,  who  spoak  to  me  as  one  in- 
6piiT<i,  [  HJiuiilcf  forg«t  rnvwilf  so  fur  iw  not  to  reineiiiher 
.liuiiog,  and  proeoed  to  make  love  to  lii»i  wife  3" 

"Sjjc  woiiM  tfuy  you  Lave  a  vL-r\'  eliorl  memory,  and  no 
very  j^reat  eajjacity.  ^'^I'c  wonld  most  likely  know  liow  to 
oppose  her  activity  to  yours." 

"And  thiiH  snrrpnder  her  doc^trine ;  for  in  such  caw  her 
activity  vroulO  uvoreonie  mine,  or  mine  would  overeorneaud 
restrain  lit-ns." 

"  Not  necessarily.  Tliore  would  be  a  struggle  of  oppos- 
ing forces,  a  fi-ec  activity  on  both  sides,  and  whatever  tlu; 
refiult,  ft  development  and  progres*  of  liuiiianity.  Kut  all  this 
is  folly.  There  can  be  no  love  paeeagee  Iwtween  m.  We 
nnderstaiid  each  other  on  such  matters.  United,  married, 
if  yon  will,  in  spirit,  wo  are,  ur  if  net,  must  be,  but  we  have 
no  leisure  or  incliitalicm  for  dalliiuicc,  which  would  be  for- 
eign to  our  mtBsion.  Our  tliou^:lits,  I  tniBt.  yours  at  welt  as 
mine,  riet:  higher,  and  luuvc  in  ii  itcreiier  utmoephere.  lint 
be  not  disheartened.  Our  relation  is,  and  mii£t  bo,  purely 
epiritual." 

*'  I  did  but  a«k  the  qnestioit.my  dear  PrisciHa,  in  order  to 
fioc  if  you  were  prepared  to  carry  out  your  doctrine  to  it« 
legitimate  condition." 

"That  watt  foulish.  No  true  woman  ever  stops  half  way 
in  her  principles,  or  shrinks  from  lyirrying  them  out,  by  a 
cold  and  cowardly  CHlculation  of  consefjueucce.  She  leaves 
tluit  to  mosculinc  virtue.  Wlien  once  women  adopt  a  prin- 
ciple, they  are  prepared  to  follow  it  to  its  last  results,  with- 
out counting  the  fiftcriiice.  Yon  men  cannot  do  llm.  Vou 
are  always  hesitating.  dcHhemting,  rmvlngthe  end.  but  afnud 
to  gnutp  it,  compromiBitij;  with  your  reimon  and  yonr  eon- 
science.  RoRollcfit  iVIiicbclli,  and  Jjiidy  Maclietli,  a.^  painted 
hy  Shakupeare,  who  know  man's  lieiu-t  uiid  woman's  too. 
iiorc  is  the  n-a*ou  why  yon  always  stop  half  way  in  your  re- 
forms, or  never  do  more  than  patch  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on 
to  an  old  gannent,  which  only  makes  the  rent  worse.  Houce 
your  need  of  woman's  stmiglilforward  logic,  her  disintereKt- 
ednuea,  her  singleness  of  heart,  her  conntancy  of  purpose, 
and  her  invincible  courage." 

"  But  perhaps,  my  dyar  lady,  women  are  not  seldom  rash, 
and  what  yuu  eonuncnd  in  tliciii  is.  the  utfcet  of  narrowness 
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of  view,  and  not  of  tlutt  clear  and  enlarged  comprehcngive- 
uess,  ttiKt '  matiy-sideduess,'  to  nee  a  (-iermanism,  wliicli  ia 
desirable  in  a  trne  &nd  trastvorthy  reformer.  I*erl]ap6  slio 
lacke  prui3ence,  and  may  not  lue  sufficient  cantion  in  adopt- 
ing licr  principles,  and  thus  may  adopt  fatee  principice,  and 
find  ruin  where  she  imagine*  she  is  to  find  only  safety." 

"  Ic  is  safer  to  tru&t  her  inetincte  than  man's  reason.  Yet 
I  deny  not  the  danger  to  which  you  allude,  and  therefore  it 
18  that  It  is  never  sttte  to  trust  her  to  act  lUonc.  Henoe  tlie 
neceeaity,  in  all  our  movements  for  reform,  of  the  strict 
unioD  of  man  and  woman.  She  needs  him  as  a  dragon  her 
too  graat  i-aj)idity  of  motion,  and  to  temper  her  zc-il  with  his 
prudence,  aud  lie  needs  her  to  inspire  him  witli  courage, 
enercy,  and  love.  Either  is  only  a  lutf  without  the  other, 
and  butli  must  be  united,  as  1  have  already  told  you,  to  form 
A  complete  and  productive  whole." 

•'1  xliink  I  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  philanthro- 
py. I  have  the  idea,  but  as  a  pure  idea  it  ainonnts  to  nuth- 
ing.  We  muet  realize  it,  or  reduce  it  to  practice.  Our 
tn^at  work  in  to  remodel  the  world  accordiug  to  this  idua. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  i " 

"  That  ia  undoubtedly  the  moat  difficult  question, alUlough J 
our  difficulties  will  not  ond  even  there.     WheTi  wo  hiVO  as-' 
certaiucd  what  we  are  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  we 
have  Btill  the  dilhcult  tasik  to  do  it.     IBnt   courage,  mot* 
ami.     Once  started,  reforms  are  carried  foi*ward  by  their 
own  momentum,  and,  like  ]wpuhir  mmor,  grow  as  tiiey  gi>j 
uiiward.     I'or  myeolf,  1  am  not  exclusive,  and  have  no  spd^ 
cial  i)hm  erf  my  own,    I  listuu  to  all  BOrta  of  plana,  andooim- 
tenancc  all  gorte  of  reforms.    None  of  tliom  eoramend  them- 
nelveft  in  all  respects  to  my  understanding  any  more  than 
my  taste.     Hut  all  seem  to  me  to  lie  iuspii-pd  by  the  samo' 
KDirit.  and  in  diilerent  ways  to  work  to  one  and  the  same  end. 
There  u  a  diversity  of  gifts.     All  sue  not  truth  under  tho 
Bume  upoct;  none,  perhaps,  Eco  it  under  all  a^>t>cta  at  once* 
and  each  tees  it  unaer  some  special  aspect.     We  must  toler-j 
ate  tliom  all ;  for  to  attempt  to  bring  them  all  into  order„ 
aud  to  compel  them  all  to  think  alike,  and  to  work  after  or 
and  tlie  eume  manner,  or  in  one  aud  the  mime  method,  is  ab^! 
surd,  and  if  moceesfal,  -n-onld  oalr  esCultlieh  in  another,  and 
perhaps  in  an  aggravated  form,  die  very  aystem  of  tyrajiny 
aud  rcpra-wion  we  are  laboring  to  demolish.     You   know 
•omethmg  nJroidy  of  our  reforuiiers,  and  the  most  prominent 
arc  now  in  the  city,  holding  conventions.     We  have  repre- 
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sentativcs  from  all  the  fforiliern  and  Miilillo  States,  and  sev- 
eral Englisliaud  ContinuntaJ  pliiltiiitliropkt^  Some  of  theiti, 
I  uuiiiiut  8ay  bow  many,  will  meet  itt  m.y  liouse  Cliis  eveuing, 
"  vou  must  meet  wiili  tliein.  Yon  will  find  their  convur* 
^tion  intei-estiiig  and  instructive,  and  perhaps  vou  will  be- 
come aajuainteawitli  some  who  will  give  joii  vafiiahli!  Iiiiita, 
althoiigli,  to  confess  the  truths  £  have  no  very  Iii^'h  opiiiiou 
of  any  of  them,  taken  iiidividiiiUly.  Be  sure  tunluut  fail  mu; 
come  ciriy,  at  eeven  oV-loek." 

tJo  flaying,  site  rose,  gave  inc  lier  hand,  att  t-eimr,  aiid  I 
departed  to  iny  lod^^nge,  channed  with  the  sweetoeBe  and 
io&ciiiated  bv  tfic  immuor  of  PrUcilta,  rather  than  enlighten- 
ed bj  her  philosophy  or  convinced  by  her  renaonB. 


OUJIPTER    Via. — A    LK880N   IN    WORI.D-ARPOllH. 

'NVnKK  I  returned  in  the  evening,  I  found  Priscilla  in  high 
spirits,  more  riuiiant  and  fascinating  than  eviir.  Her  com- 
pany wHre  sluivly  aaiiBinbtiu^  in  her  Inxuriously,  and  eren 
elcjf,ititly,funiisiicd  t'ooms.  Amoni.'  the  curlier  strrivaU  wens 
iny  friend,  ili-.  Wiuoluw.  and  strange  enough,  my  Piiritim 
acijuuinlunce,  Mr,  Cotton,  who  had  recently  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Phiiadclpliia,  and  pustor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  oity.  Others  were  announced,  some  whom  I  knew,  but 
more  wnoin  I  knew  not.  The  majority  were  from  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  clawea,  althongli  all  elusses  of  s<Kjiety  hail  their 
male  or  female  representatives.  The  principle  on  wliicli 
they  came  together  wiis  uiiivereal  phIUntliri>py,  and  whoever 
wu  a  jjUilanuiropist,  and  had  an  idea,  or  the  smalleeC  fraction 
of  sn  idea,  liad  the  enirSe,  unices  be  had  Africau  bluod  in 
his  veins.  All  wore  of  eonrse  abolitionists,  or  friends  of  the 
blacks,  and  therefore  excluded  studLousty  the  negroes  from 
their  nocial  gatherings.  Generally  speakiDg,  all  professed 
nniversal  democracy,  and  hence  wore  very  excliiaive  in  their 
feeling,  and  iiriHtocrattc  in  their  tone  and  bearing;  that  is, 
eo  far  as  aristocracy  consists  in  a  consciousness,  not  of  one's 
own  worth,  but  of  the  worthlessnees  of  liis  brolUer.  The 
company  was  too  large  to  have  only  one  centre,  and  gradual- 
ly separated  into  erciups  according  to  tbeir  npueial  tustee  and 
tendencies.  In  the  centre  of  eaen  group  was  some  male  or 
female  reformer,  di&tinj:uiflhed  from  the  reet  by  superior 
knowle<lge,  volubility,  or  impudence,  and  regarded  as  the 
oracle  of  his  or  her  own  set,  for  however  load  people's  pro- 
fceaiun  uf  dviuucratic  e(^uality,  natnrn  will  allow  itself,  and 
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ertry  Kt  of  tliem  will  hare  its  diief,  honored  w  my  Lord 
or  my  \j\Ay. 

Mr.  AVinsIow  lud  been  diwniMed  from  hU  pariiih,  and  hiv- 
ing  no  other  nicaiiB  of  ectrinj;  hi*  liviiiff.  he  had  followed  ihftj 
example  of  Mr.  SowerCy,  ana  dcvottiT  liimtwif  to  leclnriii^i 
Biid  fis  peri  meriting  on  mosmcrism.     He  was  oi^iiij^  upon 
I'rjiicilla  the  importance  of  forming  mesmeric  circtvit  in  all 
the  uitiEM,  towns,  and  villager,  of  the  Union.    The  first  thit 
to  be  done  was  to  oi^ntze  a  philanthropic  Lidice*  Aid  So^ 
cietj,  for  the  pnrposc  of  snp^mrting  a  mesmeric  trarelting 
aeent  or  mif«ionftry,  whose  business  should  be  to  form  tliese 
circles  or  nssociidiotifs  instruct  some  racmtwr  of  each  in  tins 
art  nf  niwinerizine,  and  serre  as  tlipir  commou  centre  and 
bond  of  union.    If  no  one  more  worthy  were  fouud  he  would 
hiiniH<If  runseiit  to  accept,  for  a  inodemte  Kilnry,  sach  agen-j 
cy.  or  to  bo  eucb  misfiioiiary.     These  circles  formed,  ana  af-- 
tiliuttMl  viBiblv  and  inviHibly  to  each  otlicr,  would  become  a 
powerful  botfv.  and  oxerl  a  moral  influence  which  both  the 
ehnrch  and  tfio  state,  poUticianit  and  clergymen,  would  lie 
nbhgod  to  respect.    In  tht^  way  he  was  sure  all  tlio  olcmeni- 
ury  forces  of  nature  herself  conld  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
great  and  glorious  work  nf  worlcl-n>fnrm. 

Mr.  Edgerton,  a  New  Kngland  ti-anscondentjUist,  a  thin, 
jipari!  man,  witli  a  large  ntwc',  and  a  cJiKt  of  Yankee  »hrewd- 
Dvea  in  bis  not  unliantli^^rnc  face,  wns  not  favorable  to  Uiift, 
plan.     "  I  diBlikc,"  he  aiiid,  "  HrsociatiiMia^     Tlii-y  absorb  tl: 
liKli%'idiial,  and  eKtabliRli  social  despotifim.     All  sot  plans  of 
world-reform  ai'e  bad.     Every  one  nniet  have  a  tlieory,  n 
plan,  a  Morrison's  pill.     No  oue  tnwts  to  nature.    None  arc 
aatietied  with  wild  tlowcn^  or  native  foreetts.     All  eeok  an  ar- 
tilicial  garden.     They  will  not  hear  the  robin  HJiig  unles*  it 
IB  shut  up  in  a  engo.     The  rich  undress  of  nature  is  an  of-^ 
fenoe,  and  Bhc  must,  he  decked  out  in  the  latest  fnKhion  of 
Pari»  or  T/Oiidon,  and  copy  the  grimaws  of  a  French  d&no- 
ing-master.  or  liep  like  an  AudaJueian  beauty,  before  tlicj ' 
wdl  open  thi?ir  liva.rls  to  her  magic  power,     tjay  to  all  thi^l 
<toI  behind  iiie,  8jitan.     Dare  asmert  yourselves;  plant  vouivj 
eclves  on  your  inipcrishahleinetinct**;  sing  your  own  8ong< 
jdV.  your  own  wall  of  grief;  s[x!ak  your  own  word:  tolll 
wiiat  your  own  houI  w-'Ctli,  and  leave  tho  effect  to  take  cant 
of  ititelf.    Eschew  llio  crowd.  e*c]iew  self-coiiHcioiwness.  form 
no  plan,  propose  no  end,  cook  no  moral,  but  ^{>eak  out  from 
jonr  own  lieart ;  build  as  bnildit  the  bee  her  cell,  sing  as 
ungs  the  bird,  the  gmss hopper,  or  the  cricket." 
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"So,"  swd  Mr-  Mprton,  »  vniing  niiin,  with  a  fine  clnssip 
head  Mid  face,  who  eeemed  to  h&ve  been  dra\ni  liither  by 
mere  ciirioMty,  "no  joii  think  the  nearer  nit-n  upjiroach  to 
birds  and  insects  thebettor  it  will  be  for  the  world." 

"  I  nerer  difl]mle,"  replied  Mr.  Edgerton.  "  I  utter  the 
word  given  me  to  ntt«r,  and  leave  it  as  the  ostrich  leavoth 
her  eggB.  Men  i?hoiiId  be  secre,  not  pliilosophere  ;  prophetfl. 
nnl  reasoiiers  1  never  offer  proof  of  what  I  siiy.  I  i-oiihl 
not  prove  it,  if  asked.  If  it  ie  tnie,  (ifonuine,  the  fit  word, 
■opportunelj  spuken,  It  will  prove  itaclf.  If  it  uppnivtM  not 
it«eU  to  yon,  it  is  not  for  yon.  Too  arc  not  proparod  to  ro- 
oeire  it.  It  is  not  true  for  yon.  Be  it  so.  It  ie  true  for  me. 
and  for  those  tike  me.  Fash  not  yonrself  about  it,  bnt  leave 
QB  to  enjoy  it  in  peace." 

"  Bnt  are  we  to  nnilerstand."  replied  Mr.  Merton,  "that 
truth  varies  as  v&ry  ituiiHdnul  inin<iti{" 

*'  Sir,  you  will  excuse  inc.  I  am  no  logician,  and  cacUcw 
dialeetire.  Truth  ig  one,  it  ie  the  whole,  the  all,  the  univer- 
sal being.  It  ia  a  reality  in,  under,  and  over  all,  manifesting 
Itself  tinder  an  infinite  variety  of  :tK[>ec!ts.  Every  one  be- 
hoida  it  nnder  some  one  of  ite  a^pocte,  no  one  beholds  it  UD- 
der  all.  Each  mlinl  in  that  it  ifi  real,  in  itself,  in  a  manifes- 
tation of  it,  but  no  one  is  it  in  ite  iiitejfrity  and  univaraality, 
any  more  than  the  bnlilile  on  its  surface  is  the  whole  ocean. 
Under  each  particular  bubble  lies,  however,  the  whole  ocean, 
and  if  it  will  speak  not  from  its  diversity,  ite  bubbleoeity,  iu 
which  sense  it  is  only  an  apparition,  an  appearance,  a  show, 
at)  unreality,  but  from  what  is  real  in  it,  from  its  real  aiib- 
Ktantial  self,  it  may  truly  call  itself  the  wlmie  ocean.  So, 
niuler  each  individual  mind  lies  all  truth,  all  reality,  all  be- 
ing: and  hciioe.  Iu  ao  f ar  aa  tliey  are  real,  all  minds  arc  one 
and  the  same.  Men  are  weak,  are  puny,  differ  from  one  an- 
other because  they  seek  to  live  in  their  diversity,  and  to  find 
their  truth,  their  reality,  in  their  individuality.  Let  tlieni 
-Mchew  their  individuality,  wliich  is  to  their  reality,  their 
rsal  self,  only  what  the  Imhblwwity  of  the  Inibble  is  to  the 
■ocean,  and  fall  back  on  their  idontitv.  on  the  iinivcrgnl  truth 
which  underlies  tliem.  If  thev  will  be  men.  real  men,  nor 
make-believes,  strongmen,  thinking  men,  tetthem  be  them- 
selves, sink  back  into  their  underlying  reality,  on  the  one 
man,  and  suffer  the  universal  over-sonl  to  flow  into  them, 
and  speak  through  them  without  let  or  impediment." 

*'  W«  must,"  said  another  transcend enla I i at,  sometimes 
■called  the  American  Orpheus, ''return  to  the  simplicity  of 
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childhood.  'Except  yc  be  converted  and  heroine  aa  i  tittli 
child,  ye  shall  in  no  wii>e  enter  into  the  kiiigdum  ui  heaven.*" 
The  intin  who  thinks,  J^>iict»eiiti  has  well  enid,  ie  nlriMtdj  a 
depraved  animal.  All  luarning  ie  a  forgcttiiiji ;  science  iind 
wigduiii  are  gatJiered  from  baliys  und  sueklings.  We  urenoc 
prepared  as  yet  to  talk  of  world-reform.  We  iimstic  before 
we  call  tJo :  be  men  before  we  can  do  hmiii'b  work.  All  lieinff 
IE  in  doing\  rather  all  doing  is  in  beiti^.  Idcjui  are  the  ee- 
»«?nccs,  the  realities  of  things.  Seek  ideas.  They  will  tak« 
to  thein.^lve3  hiiiide,  build  them  a  temple,  ftud  instaonito 
their  worsliip.  Set-li  not  ideaa  from  btioks ;  they  are  Uee, 
Seek  Uiem  not  of  tlie  learned  and  j;rny-!iair('d ;  they  have 
hist  them.  Be  docile  nnd  childlike;  seat  yoiir»elf  bv  the 
cnidle,  at  the  feet  of  awful  childhood,  and  look  into  babies* 
cyc«."^ 

'  "  What  we  want  to  cure  the  evils  of  aociety,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Kerrisou,— a  tinker,  I  boliovo, — a  small  man  iniigDllfi- 
colorcd  froek  coat,  with  shoi'p  grey  ey«8,  lank  cheeks,  A  abort 
iioBc,  a  pointed  chin,  and  e^ueaking  voice,  "is  a  Cbihiren's 
Protcctii>n  Society;  a  aocietv  that  ehall  protect  childrca 
from  the  iDdelicacv,  tlie  cmolty,  and  inhonianity  of  their 
brat&]  parents.  Tfiere  ie  notbtng  more  shocking  to  O'lir  fin- 
er aensibilities,  or  more  ontragcoiis  to  trne  philanthropy, 
than  to  see  a  full-^'rown  woman,  tall  and  $tont,  with  a  red 
face,  fiery  eves,  and  a  Jiursh  voice, — or  a  full-grown  man, 
vet  taller  and  stouter,  stem  nnd  awful  in  liis  look,  terrible 
in  hibttiiger  tones, — seize  a  poor  helpless  little  boy  or  girl, — 
ves.  or  girl, — not  more  than  tliree  or  four  years  old  it  luay 
DC,  nnd  taking  bim  or  her  acrosa  the  knee,  strike  on  tlic  very 
seat  of  her  or  him,  blow  after  blow,  till  the  poor  little  thing 
screams  with  pain  and  agony.  It  is  indelicate,  cruel,  bar- 
barous. How  would  the  lather  or  mother  like  to  be  tre^od 
in  the  same  way(  It  blunla  tlie  delicate  gensibilily  of  the 
child,  sours  Iiis  temper,  hardens  his  heart,  develLtps  and 
gtrengtfaeus  all  Ids  har^h  and  an^ry  feelings,  and  prepares  him 
to  be,  when  he  grows  up,  as  bad  as  was  his  lather  or  hij 
mother." 

"Our  friend,"  added  Mr.  Silliman,  an  amiable  young  min- 
iver, a  I'nilarian,  I  believe,  or,  as  he  said,  a  preacher  of  tlie 
religion  of  liunianity.  *'  has,  i  think,  gone  to  tlie  root  of  the 
luafter.  The  evils  of  individuals  and  of  eoeiety  have  their 
origin  in  the  hand),  eniol,  unt'eeiing,  and  iudelicjile  manner 
in  which  parents  bring  up  their  eliildren.  Cliildrcu  should 
never  be  restrained,  bttoald  never  be  croeeed ;  they  ahoaldj 
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alwaye  be  carcsKod  by  tJio  soft,  deliciite  IihihI  of  lovt?,  Im*  siir- 
wmniled  by  sweet  and  emilinj;  faces,  by  lovelv  an«i  attractive 
images,  live  in  miiiumniuu  with  frcali  and  mijfniut  nature, 
and  find  iif«  all  ouo  fairy  day." 

"  Yomi)c  Americii,"  iuttrjKjsetl  Mr.  Mertoii,  "  will  thimk 
yon  botli,  I  have  no  doubt,  Tlic  iibolition  of  cornoral  cbn«- 
tiaemctit  will  meet  the  decided  approval  of  our  little  folks, 
imd  pvr1iiip.-i  of  our  nutriote.  It  Ik  «jiK.>Ktir>ual)l<!  wlxitliKr  tikis 
iloggingof  children  le  not  an  iufi-ingomGiit  upon  oquid  right*. 
I  tlonot  see  what  tlic  father  iu  my  town,  uuivcrsul  deiu<KTal 
:i£  ho  was,  had  to  reply  to  the  question  put  to  Iiim  the  other 
day  by  Youu^  America.  A  llttlo  ruHcal,  gome  ten  or  twelve 
yeais  old,  luid  done  some  mischief,  fur  which  his  father 
flo«iCcd  him.  Youn#;  America  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude, 
as  it  the  honor  of  liis  cciunLry  and  of  the  race  wa*  ut  elako 
in  his  person,  and  when  it  wiiaover,  with  the  cahn  and  dig- 
iiiffud  air  uf  u  man  and  a  freeman,  folded  his  arms  across  U»a 
breast,  looked  up  to  liie  father,  and  asked, — *  Father,  i«  not 
thie  «  free  country  ? '  '  Yee."  '  By  what  right,  then ,  do  vou 
flog  me  r" 

"  Fareuta,"  6a.ida  croflft-graincd  old  maid,  "are  wholly  in- 
(raiwbli?  of  bringing  up  their  children.  They  have  no  judg- 
ment, no  atcadincss ;  at  one  moment  whipping  tbera  without 
rhyme  or  reiuioti,  and  thu  next  MOthioir  thcni  with  candy, 
and  smothering  tliom  with  caroescs.  1  ney  impart  to  tliom 
their  own  tcmpere,  paasions,  weaJciie?«e&,  and  prejudices. 
There  should  be  established  infant  schools  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, where  all  the  children,  as  soon  aa  twelve  months  old, 
^honldbe  placed,  and  hnnipht  up  by  proper  persons  trained 
and  prepared  in  normal  eelioole  for  that  purpose." 

■"You  will  have  to  go  farther  back  than  tlidt.  my  good 
woman,"' aaid  Mr.  Long,  an  English  gentlcmim  jusi  arrived 
in  the  country  and  announced  aa  the  prophet  of  the  new- 
new,  "Children  are  bom  with  an  iitelinatltin  to  evil,  and  are 
hardly  bom  before  they  manifest  viciouatenipcreanda  fond- 
ness for  doing  precisely  what  they  ought  not  t^>  do.  If  suf- 
fered to  have  their  own  way,  they  would  never  live  to  grow 
up.  They  must,  as  tiiey  are  now  born,  be  resti-aiiiea  and 
even  whipfjcd,  for  their  own  good.  Here  the  sins  of  the 
parents  are  visited  upon  the  children.  We  must  begin  with 
tlie  parents.  We  live  in  a  depraved  state,  and  children  in- 
herit vitiated  moral  and  physical  coustitutioud  from  thoir 
fathers  and  mothers.  We  mu»t  luok  to  tide  fact,  and  sternly 
prohibit  all  persons  of  obviouely  vitiated  moral  or  physical 
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n>ii8titntioiis  from  l)epctting  or  bearing-  rliiMren.  After 
Hint  w«  intiHt  (iini  our  attoiition  to  improviiijt  llw  Kret*t1,  ;is 
our  Eiiglieli  formers  have  done  in  the  case  of  their  liorsce, 
oxen,  eows,  sheep,  swine,  do^  and  liene." 

"  That  miiy  \k>  ratlier  dif}ii-u1t  to  miuiage  in  a  free  eountrr*" 
said  Dp.  Mnzzlctnn,  a  pmftrfflor  of  surgery  in  a  weetem  nied- 
ieal  college,  "and  tyiii  liurdly  Iw  tried,  exeept  by  tlie  master 
with  liisnefp'i'>c«  on  our  Southern  plantations.  Tiw  Ikijvj* 
of  pliilaiitliropietB  nin^t  re*t  on  something  loorc  practicji!, 
»n<l  leee  ditfieHlt  to  Iw  aceomnliRlied.  The  philantliropist's 
dependence  la  on  dietetic  reform.  Tlie  vitiated,  luorat  and 
pliysieal  eonstitution  of  parents  whirli  tliey  impart  to 
tlieir  children,  comce  unquoatiunnbly  from  theose  of  animal 
food.  It  ifl  necesfrtiry.  tliei-efore,  to  abolish  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  have  people  feed  only  on  a  veeetablo  diet.  Nature 
xliows  thie  in  tlie  ver^'  conetnietion  of  the  Iiuiiiaii  teetli, 
which  are  verj-  different  from  thoKe  of  tlic  lion,  the  tiger, 
and  oth(<r  naniivonm^  atuniiib.  ('amivoroua  animalB  hare 
no  gniidere.  and  their  tOL>th  ai'e  fitted  only  for  tearing.  Man 
hae  incieoit^  and  molars,  which  ehowB  Uut  he  wafi  intended 
to  cut  and  grind  his  food." 

'•But  winch  serve  him  very  well,  since  he  does  not  iisu- 
ullv  eat  flesh  raw,  but  cooks  It."  reiuflrked  Mr.  Murton. 
"  l5ut  the  ontL'diliivians  eat  notlesh.  They  lived  on  avegetJi- 
ble  diet,  were  ve^tarians,  and  yet  they  became  so  corrupt 
that  the  Ahnighty  eent  a  liond  anclileatroyed  them  all,  witit 
the  exception  of  eight  j>erxonri.'' 

"Wliere  did  you  learn  that  j'"  asked  Dr.  Miixzleton. 

"  From  the  Jsible  and  tradition,"  ropliod  Mr.  Merton. 

All  stared,  and  raanv  broke  out  into  a  hind  laugh  at 
l\w  j"ke  of  citiiigtiu!  Hibleand  tradition  as  authority  m  an 
umu-riildy  of  pliiijintiiropistH  and  reformei*.  Dr.  MuKxietoii 
louke*!  ruiinu  with  ^i-eat  lilandneHo,  and  »aid  to  Mr.  Merton, 
"  V«u  SCO,  inv  youufT  friend,  the  majority  is  against  you.  I 
r<i"poet  the  liible  in  matlere  pertaining  Ut  another  world, 
Itiil  I  um  speaking  now  as  a  man  of  science,  not  as  a  theolo- 
j^van.  I  leave  theology  to  tfie  clerjfy."  liowiuo:  on  his  right 
hi  Mr.  Cotton,  and  on  his  Itfl  to  Mr.  Winglow, 

*'  I  re«]>ect  ihr  Bible  iti  theology  no  more  than  I  do  in 
ii'lt'lU'd,"  Hiiid  Misfe  Rose  WiiilLT.  a  strong-minded  woman, 
anil  II  decided  refoniier,  of  Jewitth  dcHcenl.  '^The  Hrat 
lltiiiK  Cor  all  reforniei*  lo  do  is  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
thn  TUi>le,  and  cmani-ipate  the  Christian  world  from  its  mo- 
ralllt.  It  i»  the  gre.it  supporter  of  all  aliiises,  and  it  and  the 
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cliurcli  arc  altiiust  our  only  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  saue- 
tioiis  the  use  oi  wiiit5  ami  animal  fooil,  skvorr,  and  the  res* 
titutioii  of  iho  fiipti^-e  slflvo,  war  and  capitll  pmiiBlmient. 
It  wssertis  tlic  tliviue  rlglit  of  govcnumJiit,  imd  forbids  rL-eist- 
ance  to  powor.  It  is  tlic  foiintaiii  of  snpcti'stition,  and  the 
grand  1tiil>\'iirk  of  prieett thrift.  It  calls  vvomiui  tlic  n-eiLkur 
Teesel,  forbids  lier  (o  siwak  in  meeting,  and  coiiiiiiaiids  hor 
to  be  in  eubjeetion  to  ner  busband.  We  are  fools  and  mad< 
men  to  talk  of  our  rcformn  lui  lona;  a»  wc  rnganl  the  Bible 
iw  aiiv  tliiiii' luoru  tlian  u  last  ^'■uare  almaimc. 

"Tn  tJiiitl  think  you  are  right,  my  dear  kdy/'said  Mr. 
Collou.  dryly. 

"  I  ufetee'in"  tlio  IJibic  a  good  bouk,"  sfiid  Mr,  "Wiiwlow.  "  It 
coutaine  more  genuine  and  snVilinie  poetrj'  than  any  other 
book  I  aia  acquainted  vntlt,  not  even  excepting  IIoiuL-r.  But 
I  do  not  accept  its  plennry  inflpinition,  and  I  feel  bound  to 
hielieve  only  tlie  tratlis  I  iind  m  it." 

"And  tlicsc,"  rcmarkutl  Mr.  Morton,  "I  suppose  are 
niily  what  happuus  to  accord  with  your  own  opinion*  fur  tlio 
tJini;  liciiii;." 

"ThelSible,"  interposed  Prigeilla,  "isa  genuinebook,  and 
faithfully  rccoi-ds  the  real  experience  of  prophets  and  sccns 
of  old  timci*,  and  is  of  no  value  tons  save  as  interpreted  by 
tho  facts  of  each  one's  own  inner  life.  Much  of  it  is  local, 
temporary,  colored  by  tlie  nation  and  age  that  produced  it, 
and  in  no  longi-r  of  any  Bignificaiico  for  us  ;  but  what  there 
ib  in  it  universal,  tliat  is  tho  genuine  utterance  of  universal 
niitiiri",  iind  true  for  all  pursoiis,  time«,  and  places,  Bhimid 
be  aci:i'|itcd,  a6  wo  ucccpt  every  genuine  wora,  by  whomeo- 
evLT  littered." 

Mr.  Merton  shmgge<i  his  $honlders  and  said  nothing ;  Mr. 
Cotton  looked  black,  wna  Bcanda-lized,  and  ranttered,  ''Kaiik 
infidelity."  "  And  what  e!fM3,"  said  a  very  geutlemnnly  yonng 
man,  who  had  been  talking  nniiseiise  for  an  hour  to  a  bevy  of 
vonng  ladies  in  a  comer  oT  the  room,  auil  apparwitly  indif- 
ferent to  the  prcat  matterK  under  discussion, '•  and  what  else 
did  hia  rHvt?riim:(ittxpuet  in  a  company  of  refunuerB  i  Yet 
we  are  not  really  infidels.  We  lm%-e  only  thi-own  off  tho 
mask,  and  ceased  to  bo  hypocrites.  Wliatevcr  man's  pro- 
fession, ever  since  it  wiw  said,  '  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  bo 
alone,'  and  Eve  was  brought  bluehing  to  hia  bower,  woman 
has  been  tho  real  shrine  at  which  he  iias  worglnpped.  This 
ie  our  ancestral  relJtjion,  and  true  to  the  religion  of  myfa- 
tlient,  I  make  woman  my  Divinity,  and  lay  my  offering  at 
Leila's  feet." 
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"  Do  not  Iwltuvc  him,"  said  u  saiitT  young  thing,  with  a 
sparklim^  eye  and  pontii)<*  Itpe,  *' He  worsliipg  only  hiiu- 
self.  Kepe  I  have  been  this  Iiulf  hour  tn-iiig  to  couviucc 
him  that  there  is  8oiiiethiiig  mystic  !□  woman,  and  ihat  act- 
ouce  and  reliffion,  &b  now  organised.  &ro  £.ilac  and  mischiev- 
ous, lxtraii!SK  they  are  thr  |m»iiitct  of  man'8  geniiis  alone.  I 
linvo  euld  ull  tJiu  lluttorin^  tliiugu  1  i-otilii  (u  make  him  take 
up  tlic  CAiLw  of  womuu's  right^  luid  ho  tuu>  only  laughed  at 
me." 

"You  wrong  iiic,  fair  and  adonihle  Tx;il«;  wonian  reign* 
supreme  now,  and  we  are  slaves ;  what  more  can  she  aslc  ?  " 

"She  should  be  elevated  to  be  tho  equal  of  man,"  daid 
Leila. 

"  Ix>wered,  my  I^eila  would  say,"  replied  the  young  gen- 
tleman. 

"  And  pineed  in  the  pofiseisfiioH  of  tlie  same  political  fran- 
chisos,  iuive  tliu  right  to  voU:  at  all  L-luclions,  and  he  declart-d 
eligible  to  any  ana  every  office  political,  civil,  or  militarj"," 
couiinued  Leila,  without  heeding  the  iuterruutioo. 

'*  But  that,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  "  would  be  hardly  fair  to  us 
men,  and  would  moreover  be  dangerous  to  repiihflcjin  liber- 
ty. Mademoiselle  Txjiia  wuuUl  of  course  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Asiiembiy.  All  the  young  men  would  vote  for  her,  be- 
cansp  they  would  secure  Iinr  gornl  graces,  and  ull  the  old  men 
would  du  tlio  eame,  lu  order  to  prove  that  Lliey  ure  not  old, 
uid  have  not  vet  lost  thoir  ituuifibility  to  female  loveliniua 
aud  worth  ;  efie  would  be  elected  UDaiiimously.  In  the  A»- 
gcrably  alie  would  rise  to  propose  some  measure,  throw  a»idc 
her  veil,  beam  forth  upon  ue  with  all  her  charms,  and  for  the 
same  reasouti  all  would  liiipport  her.  She  wonld  reign  ns  a 
dcsjHit,  which,  as  u  rupulihcan,  I  must  protect  against." 

'■  She  might  have  rivals ;  all  men  do  not  see  with  the  same 
eycB,"  &agcly  remarked  u  veuerablo  tipinetor,  with  a  dried 
aud  withered  form  and  face,  puckering  up  her  mouth,  and 
endeavoring  to  look  killing. 

"  That  is  well  lhr.airht  of,"  said  Mr.  Merton. 

*'  Benides,"  added  Mr.  AVinslow,  "  the  votes  of  the  women 
would  t)c  an  numenniti  iifi  those  of  the  mon,  and  Diigbt  be 
thrown  for  a  eandldalo  of  the  other  sex." 

"And  voa  may  trudt  to  the  womeu  themselves  to  see  that 
no  cue  of  their  ovi-n  sex  hm  a  monopoly  of  power,"  added, 
eaastically,  Mr.  Cotton. 

"  Von  are  hai-d  nnon  us  women,"  pleaded  Prlsciila.  "  Woin- 
«a  have  their  weakiieiseea  ad  well  as  men  theirs,  but  they 
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cnn  love  und  iidmire  beauty  In  ttieir  own  sex,  ns  rrmeli  ns  they 
do  ugliness  in  men.  I  do  not  sappose  that  plncina  them  on 
»n  eqanlitT  in  all  rciii>er^»  with  men  will  incrt-imc  tlieir 
|»')we'r  jis  'women,  but  it  will  increase  tlieir  power  as 
ivfiMiiiabli?  lilt  mail  beings,  I  tliiuk  woman  would  Inw! 
niHcli  of  bor  pocnliar  power  as  woman  over  in«n,  nnd  tliia  I 
cilioiild  b_v  uo  iiieiitiB  rejrret.  1  would  break  down  the  t.vr- 
nnny  of  sex  rs  !  would  that  of  easte  or  ela-ss.  I  would  linve 
men  iind  women  eo  trained,  that  they  could  meet,  converee, 
or  art  together  as  simple  human  liemgn,  withoat  ever  recur- 
rinjt.  even  iu  tlioii^lit,  to  the  difference  of  eex." 

■'That,"  wild  the  young  worshippitir  of  womun,  "would 
he  cruel.  It  would  tie  like  spi-eadint;  a  pall  over  the  tun,  or 
txtiuguisliiiig  the  lamp  of  life.     Even  the  garden  of  Edeit 

was  a  wild. 

And  mail  the  lierinil  Highed.  till  woumid  sntU'd." 

"  As  1on(5  W6  I  reumiiiber  inv  uiottier  or  my  sister,"  said 
Mr.  MorttMi,  "  I  would  never  meet  a  woman,  however  high 
or  however  hnmble,  without  taking  note  of  the  fact  that 
fihe  is  n  xvoman." 

'*  Things  are  best  a*  God  made  them,"  added  Mr.  Cotton. 
"  Men  and  women  have  oueh  their  pecnlisir  eharneter  and 
sphere.  AVomen  would  gain  nothing  by  exehanging  the 
pettieoat  for  the  hreechaj,  or  men  by  exehaiigiiig  the 
Dreeohee  for  the  petticoat." 

■' H)it  I  wish,"  iiaid  I^'ita  jjoiitinftly,  "to  be  treated  aa  a 
rea*onablo  facing,  and  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  do  mo 
the  honor  to  address  me  would  truat  me  as  if  I  had  common 
sense.  I  do  not  want  compliments  paid  to  my  hands  and 
feet,  my  face,  lips,  nose,  eyes,  and  eyehrowe." 

"  An(l  yet,"  said  I,  "my  sweet  Leila,  they  are  well  worth 
complimenting." 

Slieemiled,  :uid  Heomeil  not  displeased. 

"leufipect,"  remarked  Mr.  Cotton,  with  hie  Puritan  ely- 
nwK,  "that  the  young  lady  find*  tlie  afflueiiPB  of  such  com- 
pliments more  cndnriibie  than  she  would  their  ahgenee." 

"  [  do  not  deal  nmch  io  compliments,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
"hnt  I  do  not  much  fancy  personii  who  are  always  wise,  and 
never  open  their  mouths  without  givin»  utterance  to  Bome 
grave  maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life.  IMiere  is  a.  time  to  be 
aiUy  as  well  as  a  time  to  be  vnM.  Life  is  made  up  of  little 
things,  and  Iih  la  a  aad  moralist  who  has  no  lenieney  for  tri- 
fles.    I  love  myself  to  look  upon  a  pretty  face,  anil  find  no 
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fpre&t  objection  to  tlioso  plciieunt  ii(»t]iinp:B  which  are  thecnr- 
reiit  wiiii  of  wt"lI-l(redcorivt'r»;ititJulK!t»e«ii  tliewjxes.  Even 
agallaut8pc-cch,a  happUr-tiii'iiod  compliincat,  when  it  briiiga 
no  hliwU  to  die  cheek  or  luotlestv,  h  quitu  oudurablo." 

"I  thought  yon  were  a  pareoti.'ilr  Mellon,'' tyiid  Priscilla, 
"aiid  am  surpi'iftcd  to  find  yon  eo  tolerant  of  nOiat  it  usaid 
your  plotli  gi3iu;rallv  eniidt'inns.'' 

"The  fair  I'riftcilla  may  have  mistaken  my  cloth.  I  ami 
iniui,  and  I  liopu  a  geiitletuan.  I  love*  titM^ict}',  and  find  aitl 
exquisite  ciiarm  in  the  social  intorcour&e  of  cultivated  lueaj 
mitl  women.  Tliatcliarin  would  vanish  wctu  tbey  to  meet 
nnd  convene,  not  ne  men  nnd  women,  f^>ntlcn)on  and  ladice, 
bm  aa  simple  Iniinan  beings.  Could  you  carry  out  your  doc- 
trine, your  st'X  would,  I  fear,  l»e  the  first  to  suffer  from  it." 

"  I'erhaps  tlicv  would,"  said  Priscitlu ;  '*  but  it  is  woman's 
lot  tc»  Huffyr,  and  she  was  born  lo  redeem  the  nice  by  her 
privaW  eorrowa.  She  will  not  shrink  from  the  aacritice.  Yon 
iitL-d  her  at  the  polls,  iu  the  legislative  halls,  in  the  executii'e 
diair,  on  tlic  judge's  bench,  as  well  as  in  tb©  saloon,  to  give 
purity  and  elevation  to  your  aSections,  dtsint«restednc«B  and 
courage  to  your  oondirct." 

'*  Rather  let  her  be  prceont  to  infuse  noble  umiUtice  iDtCKj 
our  hearts  in  childhood,  and  to  eherieb  and  invigomto  tlicmr 
in  our  manhood,"  added  Mr.  Mcrtoii.     "  l^t  her  niis^iou  be 
by  a  sweet,  iiuiet,  and  geiitli;  inJiiienceto  form  us  from  our 
infancy  for  lofty  and  heroic  doode,  and  let  it  be  ours  to  do 
tbom.*^ 

"I  do  not  like  this  disctieeion  at  nil,"  broke  in  Thouisail 
JcSci-soa  Andrew  Jack-k>n  Ilobbs^  athoruu^li-piingiiidtcxl, 
with  an  unshaved  and  unuashen  face,  long,  huik,  uitcoinbod 
liair,  and  a  ff^y,  pak'hed,  frock-coat,  leiither  trousers,  a^i 
re<l  waiHteoat,  and  »  red  bandanna  handkerchief  tied  round 
hie  neck  for  a  enn-at.  ''Tho  world  can  never  be  reformed 
by  the  inBtrumcntality  of  govenimurit,  whether  in  the  hands 
ot  inan  or  woman.  The  cnrgc  of  the  world  is  that  it  liac^ 
been  governed  too  much.  That  is  tlic  best  government  tliut 
yovems  leaRt,  and  a  bettt^r  in  thai  which  govenis  noue  at  all. 
We  want  no  govtirnuieut,  leaet  of  all  a  government  made 
up  of  funtide  puljtit-iaiis  ami  intrigiierR.  There  never  yet 
wae  a  j»reat  crime  or  n  great  iriq^uity,  but  a  woman  had  a 
hand  m  it.  The  devil,  when  hu  would  ruin  mankind,  nl- 
wayti  bofnns  by  «cdneing  woman,  and  making  her  hisaceom- 
plieu.  We  iniifit  get  rid  of  all  government,  break  down 
church  and  state,  Hwee])  away  religion  and  politice,  and  ex- 
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terminate  all  priests  and  politicinns,  wliethcr  in  troueci-d  or 
peUicoiits,  in  oroaHrlnth  or  homiwjinn,  ant]  bring  back  tliat 
ftftte  of  thinjrs  wliicfh  was  in.li:dea,  ■  whwii  Iharo  wiisno  king 
in  Israel,  &nd  every  niaii  did  what  wbh  right  in  his  own 
eyes.'" 

"  BoUUy  Baid,"  rfiriiarked  Sigiior  Giovanni  IJrbini,  a  load- 
er of  joung  Italv,  '•  bat  it  is  liardlv  wise.  The  people  are 
not  yet,  especially  in  my  conntry,"  prepared  for  it.  Tliey 
have  90  long  been  the  slaves  of  'power,  and  the  toots  of  su- 
perstition, Uiat  they  would  lie  shocked  at  its  bare  uiuiotince- 
inent.  Tiu-v  must  have  their  Mitdrjiiiia«,  tlitiir  San  Carlos, 
their  San  Filippoe,  and  ihoir  eapnciii  fmti.  But  a.  thorough- 
griiiijr  <lctn(»tT:itic  revolution. is  uo  dwubt  needed,  and  Bnch  a 
revolution  will  neces^rilv  result  in  a  no  less  thorongli  and 
radical  revolution  in  relfgion;  but  this  laat  wo  baa  bettor 
leave  to  come  of  itself.  You  cannot  work  with  pni*ely  neg- 
ative ideas.  Yon  must  have  something  [joeitlve,  and^tliat  mnst 
be  t  lie  positive  itka  of  the  age.  Kings,  princes,  nobh^s,  priest*, 
religious  in  our  times  aro!  at  adificoiint,  and  the  seerot,  silent, 
but  irriwistiblc  tendency  \e  to  bring  up  the  jieoplc.  Assert, 
then,  boldly  everywhere  people-king,  L>eo pie-pontiff,  people- 
god.  FUng'oHt  to  the  brceie  the  virgin  banner  of  the  PiiorLK. 
Oofortli  to  war  in  the  nameofthe  people,  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  people,  and  always  and  everywhere  shoat  rni:  i-eoplb, 
THE  PEOPLE.  IJrcnk  tiiefettere  which  now  bind  the  peo- 
ple, emnitei  pate  them  from  their  jireat^it  maBterejasaert  their 
anpremacy,  and  efttahlisli  their  power,  which  of  eonrse  in  the  r\J 
last  analysis  will  bo  our  power  over  them.  Tliey  will  then 
re-organize  socipty,  religion,  and  politics,  and  evnry  thing 
else,  after  tlie  bc*t  niodel,  and  in  the  way  which  will  best 
meet  our  wiehcs." 

''I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  my  friend  Urbini's  doctrine,'* 
frankly  OBRprtetl  M.  Btiaiihicn,  from  the  Bunny  sonth  of 
France,  "  1  want  no  king-people,  and  if  I  muBt  be  tyrannize<l 
over,  I  prefer  it  lihould  W  by  min  man  rather  than  the  iiiriny- 
headed  and  capricioujB  luultitudc.  Ttiv  evil  under  which 
soeiety  groans  IB  individualisui,  wliich  now  exerts  itself  in 
univors*!  competition,  so  highly  prised  by  yonr  foolish  and 
Blupid  political  economists.  These  evils  can  he  reinovcd  by 
no  political  or  religious  revolntion,  neither  by  your  Luthci'^ 
nor  your  Robespierres,  They  can  be  removed  only  by  tiie 
pacific  organization  of  labor,  a»d  the  arrangement  of  fnbor- 
en  in  groups  and  eeries  according  to  their  special  tastes  and 
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oapaciticB,  on  the  Qowly-diseovorod  principlo  that  'attrac- 
tioiw  are  proportional  to  dustiiiy-'  " 

*' A  better  plan,"  miggeiitcd  M.  learie,  also  from  labetU 
France,  "  is  to  aboHfili  all  private  property,  all  private  liou&ft- 
holds,  indiiHtrv,  ami  eeiiuiomy.  am!  have  rlie  wlinte  coiiimti- 
iiity  eupportet),  lodccd.  fed.  clothed,  feasted  or  nureod,  and 
traiiBpurttd  fruiii  pliKx;  to  plucc,  from  holier  to  lioiiw,  at  tl« 
public  expense*' 

"  Admirable."  intcrpowjd  Mr.  Oottoti,  "  but  who  will 
support  the  public,  and  whence  will  the  public  dra«'  its 
funds  I" 

"Singular  qKeslions,"  replied  M,  Icarie.  "The  public 
will  support  itself,  and  draw  the  iieceflsarj  funds  from  the 
public  tru-a-iury,  as  a  iimttir  of  course." 

"And  where  dope  tin;  tn-Mriiiry  get  them  i"  asked,  with  a 
sneer,  M.  Le  ProlinL-,  it  native  of  tiio  ancient  Duuphiny.  who 
towered  head  and  shonldei-s  above  all  the  rest.  "All  your 
Miheuics  are  idle  and  absurd  ;  property  is  rubbery  ;  abolisU 
il,  and  all  distinction  between  fAi'iinaiid  m-hie.  and  eRtabliah-J 
a  grand  people's  bank,  and  fi^ive  each  one  an  equal  credit  on 
ite  books." 

"  And  who."  sarcastically  remarked  M.  Icaric,  "will  takai 
care  of  tin;  bank,  and  Ix:  ru^ponmbie  fnrit«  nian-igers,  or  sc**-. 
tliat  lliL'  drafts  of  individualB  are  duly  lionored'r' 

"Why  not,"  I  asked  tn  inv  oiithusiasin.  ''make  an  eqaal 
d)vt(;ion  of  property  aiuonq;  nil  the  muinbcrs  of  the  eomiiin- 
nity?" 

"That  woidd  do  very  well  for  a  atart,*'  suggested  Mr. 
Cotton,  bnt  he  was  "afraid  that  come  Saturday  night,  a 
eood  many  would  doniand,  like  the  sailor,  that  the  property 
bo  divided  apain,  as  thoy  no  longer  rytained  their  propor- 
tion." 

This  produced  a  smile,  and  as  it  was  late,  the  company 
broke  up  and  departed.  Those  who  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  brinfiing  forward  their  views  were  very  much  edified ; 
others  who  had  been  obliged  to  listen,  or  to  keep  back  Ihcir 
own  project*,  thought  the  party  expcedingiy  dtill.  and  could 
not  help  thinking  tliat  the  evening  bad  l«e'n  epeat  rery  un- 
protitably. 

Thoro  wore,  indeed,  persona  there  with  plans  of  reform 
SB  wise,  as  deep,  and  m  practicable  as  tlioee  I  liave  taken 
notice  of.  and  I  owe  an  apology  to  thoir  aulbors  for  my 
umi^ious.  These  oinid^ions  are  tho  result  of  uo  ill  feel- 
ings and  of  nil  inlentitinal  neglect;  and  I  certalidy  would 
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repair  them,  bat  as  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  am  not  writ- 
ing «  hbtorj-  of  reformer*  and  projecte*!  reforins  in  u  tlion- 
6iind  voIum<!5  tti-folio,  tiiu  thing  U  uWolntdU'  mit  of  the 
ijiiuetiun.  [jct  it  huDicc  for  mo  to  say,  tliiit  I  Imve  I>y  tnc 
still  some  i^ounaiid  and  one  of  tlietse  prujoets.  ult  of  which 
llieh- authors  did  mc  the  honor  to  «:nd  mc,  with  their  re- 
spects, and  all  of  which  1  examined  with  alt  the  care  and 
diligence  they  deeervcd. 

Irctnmed  ro  mv  lodiiinM,  not  so  mnch  enlightened  or 
edified  hvwUat  I  had  liearu  an  I  might  have  desired,  thonpli 
not  much  dinappointed  or  disciouragiud.  No  plan  had  been 
euggusted  that  wak  not  luuatiefucLory,  and,  taken  in  itseif 
alunu,  tliat  vras  ivA  uln-iouBly  either  mischievous  or  absurd. 
But  under  ihem  all  I  saw  one  and  ihe  ^me  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  and  all  were  etriking  indications  of  a  great  and 
powerfnr movement  in  the  direction  of  something  different 
trura  what  ib  now  the  established  order.  No  one  of  them 
wonhl  be  reaiizoii,  but  it  W!is  well  to  encourage  this  movf- 
niGUt,  to  join  witli  this  free  and  powerful  spirit.  Soiiie- 
diiug,  as  Mr.  Micawhcr  was  wont  to  say,  "  mi^ht  turn  up," 
and  out  of  the  seeming  darknosa  light  iniglit  at  Itmgtli 
abiue,  and  out  of  tlic  apparent  chaoa  oi-der  might  tiiiully 
spring  forth.  I  would  lend  myself  to  tlic  spirit  working, 
and  trnst  to  futxire  developments.  With  that  I,  undressed, 
went  to  bed.  and  dreatnett  of  Leila,  no,  Priscilla :  no,  yes, 
— it  was  Priscillii.  I  was  the  victorious  champion  of  re- 
form. She  was  binding  my  brow  with  tlic  crown  of  laurel, 
when  I  awoke,  and  wan  nad  that  it  waa  cmly  a  dreant. 


OHArrER    TX. — THB   OONUPIRAOV. 

I  ar,KPT  late  the  next  morning,  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  fun;n(«»n  before  I  iiwoki;.  f  an»M3,  madu  my  tmlette, 
(Inrnk  a  eup  of  culTce,  iind  went  to  arrange  mv  future  plans 
with  Prifieillu.  I  foiinil  lier  sad  and  iippnrfienjtive.  She 
waaatnie  woman,  and  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  cause  she  had  espoused,  but  she  feared  that  the  cod- 
vi^ruatinns  of  the  previous  evening  might  have  disheartened 
ine,  and  made  me  change  my  i-esuintion.  I  net  her  mind  at 
ir»it  on  tlii)«  point,  and  aanured  lier  that,  tlioueh  I  might 
often  change  my  methods  of  effecting  a  reaoiution  oncH 
taken,  yet  nothing  eould  prevent  my  pcrwistLUKx-  in  it  hut  an 
abaolate  conviction  of  its  wickedness,  or  its  utter  impossi- 
bility.   I  had  wedded  myself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  for 
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bettor  or  for  worse,  nnd  wonld,  if  need  be,  devote  myself 
bod^'  and  son!  to  the  cause  of  world-rofonn. 

On  henring   me  sav  this,  her  face  briglitencd  np,  and 
shoDe  i*')th  a  radiance  T  lind  never  seen  it  we»r  before.     Sbe 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  turned    to  me  with  a  l(M>k 
of  perfect  sitieliiction.     1  will  not  say  that  at  that  moment 
I  had  not  for''olten  the  lady's  huslmnd,  mid  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  words  of  Iiiifiplaccd  tendftmoas  might  have , 
been  uttered  or  responded  to,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our-' 
K]ve«.     She  was  young,  beantifnl,  fascinating,  and  I  wbj*  Aj 
man  in  the  prime  uf  life.     Happily,  as  the  interview  waa' 
becoming  asugerouB,  Mr.  ^ferton    was  niinoiinccd.     This 
vonne  man,  who  soumod  to  hare  thought  beyond  liis  years, 
liad  (Wply  interested  lue  the  previous  evening.     I  knew 
not  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  why  ho  associated  with 

g!rai;ns  with  wlioni  he  seemed  to  have  very  little  sympalbv. 
e  WM  evidently  a  gentleman,  and  well  educated,  ifif 
dreM  was  rich  but  plain,  hifs  manners  were  simple  and  nn- 
prctending.  Ht;  was  tall  and  well  itroportioned,  with  a 
claseicil  head,  a  higli,  broad  forehead,  large,  black  eycB,  and 
very  tliiek,  dark  hair.  His  features  wuru  i>i«3!i  and  manly. 
And  his  voice  low,  rich,  and  mu^ieal.  It  wae  a  pIcAt^nre  to 
hear  liim  Apeak.  His  name  waa  English,  but  he  seemed  tu 
ho  of  foreign  descent,  although  I  afterwarda  learned  that  ho 
was  an  Auicrieaiij  and  evt-n  a  Xcw  Englaudfr,  but  bred  and 
educated  abroad.  Ho  nprthigiwrl  for  ealling,  but  he  could 
not  refrain  from  paying  his  ii>Apcpt6  to  his  fair  and  amiable 
hostess  of  the  evening.  He  hoped  tliat  she  had  enjoyed 
herself  with  lier  guests,  and  that  she  had  suffered  no  iDcoti- 
venience  from  the  heat  of  thu  ruiuiis  (icfaistont.'d  by  so  great 
a  crowd.  He  was  mo«t  linppv  also  to  meet  me.  He  bad 
heard  of  nie,  knew  and  highly  esteemed  KUne  of  my 
friends,  Slid  regretted  that  he  had  not  previonsly  had  the 
lionor  of  making  my  acquaintance. 

He  was  requested  to  lie  seated,  mid  assui-ed  that  his  call 
wM  nioet  agreeable,  and  that  we  both  hoped  to  meet  liini 
often  and  cultivate  a  further  actjiiaintanee.  The  convensa- 
tion  ran  on  for  w>me  time  in  an  otuiy  natural  way,  on  a  vari- 
ety of  geni^nil  topics,  till  PrJscillu,  wUobc  suul  WiUSiibiHirbcd 
in*  her  philanrhropic  projects,  a*kod  Mr.  Merton  how  it  liap- 
pened  timt  she  liad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  so  oftun 
among  refonners.  "  Ton  evidently,'*  said  Irie,  "are  not  of 
us.  The  quiet  remarks,  sometimes  serious,  sometimes  enr- 
castie,  whicli  you  every  now-aiid-tlieii  make,  prove  that  von 
have  no  sympathy  with  ue." 
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"  1  am  not  surprised,  my  dcnr  Madam,  at  your  question," 
replied  Mr.  Merton.  "yet  I  too  am  a  reformer,  in  my  way, 
perliHiiw  n«t  urtscisely  in  your  way,  nor  on  so  large  a  ecalu  as 
tlittc  (III  wliieh  you  and  your  friends  pTOpoae  to  carry  on  re- 
fonu.  I  Lave  not  the  talent,  nor  the  dieposition  to  engage 
in  any  thins;  so  niagnilicent.  I  think  reiorra,  like  charity, 
should  hegin  at  home." 

"But  not  end  tliere,"  said  I. 

"Certainly  not,"  ho  replied;  "certainly  not  witli  those 
whu  liave  Icisiiru  and  mrm)»  to  carry  it  furthor.  But  I  find 
tliat  it  !£  more  thitn  I  can  do,  by  my  unassisted  efforts,  to 
reform  myself,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  saving  my  own  soul, 
I  ghall  be' quite  contented.  It  is,  I  fear,  more  titan  I  shall 
be  able  to  do." 

"1  see,  sir,  you  are  no  philanthropiBt,"  said  Priscilla 

"PerhapH  not,  I  am  comparatively  a  yoiuig  man,  bnt  am 
quite  old-fa^hioiind  in  many  of  my  notions." 

"  One  of  thoee,  I  dare  say,  who  have  eyes  oidy  in  the  back- 
side of  their  heads,  and  live  only  luuoDg  tombs,"  said  I,  in 
a  tone  between  jesting  and  earnest. 

"I  have  not  yet  emtHiriently  mastered  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity to  be  autliorized  to  cry  out  against  it,"  he  replied. 
"I  make  no  doubt,  hywevcr,  but  you,  dear  lady,  and  you 
my  learned  friend,  are  quite  cvitipetent  to  reject  the  old 
wIndom  for  the  new." 

"On  the  eoiitrary,  I  am  inclined  t»  think  that  my  present 
tendency  is  to  reject  the  new  for  tlie  oIJ,  the  miMJern  for 
the  ancient.  Or,  rather,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of 
modern  science  is  raj)idly  and  surely  leading  us  back  to  t!ie 
ancient  wisdom." 

'•There  were  in  the  old  world,  as  tliere  are  in  the  mod- 
ern, two  wisdom!!,  the  wisdom  from  aljove,  and  the  wisdom 
from  below.  May  I  he  permitted  to  ask  to  wliicJi  of  tlieet: 
yon  rcji^urd  modem  science  as  eouducting  i " 

"  There  has  been  in  regard  to  these  auciont  wisdoms," 
said  Priscilla,  "  mucli  misconception.  The  world  in  its 
nonage  was  imposed  upon,  and  induced  to  call  evil  good 
and  good  evil.  The  wisdom  I  asenme.  and  am  laboriug  to 
diffuse,  is  that  which  the  priests  have  branded  as  Satimic. 
Satan  is  my  hero.  Ko  was  a  bold  and  daring  rebel,  and  tJie 
find  to  Set  the  example  of  renistunee  tt>  dusnutism,  and  to 
assert  uubaunded  freedom.  For  this  all  tiie  priests,  all 
rulers,  despots,  all  who  would  hold  their  brethren  in  bond- 
age, iiuvc  cursed  him.    1  take  his  part,  and  hope  to  Jive  to 
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nee  bU  memory  vindicated,  and  amends  iiisde  for  tlie  wrong 
which  lias  been  done  lihn.*' 

'■  That  is  a  candid  avowa!.  my  fair  lady,  and  one  which  wc 
BelJom,  es]>(Kfi;iIly  iitiionj;  your  sex,  huar  imidu,  I  &itti])(-et, 
that  Madaiiic^  I'riiicilla  )iii5  UstcnKd  or  will  Uetcu  to  thv  mud- 
eni  Bpiritualism,  whiiili  ntH-'iiis  to  me  to  be  a  revival  of  de- 
monic woreldp.  May  I  entreat  too,  dear  lady,  to  pnnw  and 
reconrider  tlie  conclusion  to  which  yon  have  come?  The 
sncient  gentiles  deserted  tlie  tnie  God,  the  Creator  of  heav- 
en and  earth,  and  all  things  visible  and  itmeible,  and  fol- 
li>we<l  Btrniigp  godn,  erected  their  temiiles  ami  eu[iflecml«l 
tlieir  alUi-ft  to  devils,  to  fallen  spirits,  and  I  nct;d  not  tclt 
you  how  their  uiiiidK  became  darkened,  and  tlieir  heart* 
comiptod.  Do  not,  I  cutrcat  you,  eeckto  revive  the  gross, 
cnicl,  and  obscene  (fuperstition*  of  the  ancient  geiitile*i,  oil 
wliieli  ClirUtianity  has  made  an  niirclenting  war  from  the 
first.*' 

"  I  was  snro,  Mr.  Alerton,  yon  were  n  parson.  "Will  you 
deny  it  now!"  eaid  Pnei-illfi. 

"  I  am  Hot  aware  that  T  hnvo  said  mxy  tlum^ but  whatanv 
honest  Christian  or  fiiir-minded  man^wno  really  wiebes  well 
to  his  fellow  beingSj  and  who  lias  read  liiutory,  iiiiglit  not 
very  M-cIl  say.  It  is  not  neceasaiy  to  he  a  parson,  rshould 
hope,  in  order  to  liaveir*K>d  sense  and  good  fcf^ling." 

"I  do  n.H  set'.  Mr.  JVforton,"  said  I,  "any  tendency  to  sa- 
per&titioij,  in  iiiodcri]  spiritualism.  Buperetition  is  in  chaig- 
intr  to  sinn'i-niitiirnl  intervention  what  is  explicablo  on  nat- 
ural principles." 

"'rhat  is  one  form  of  eupemtition,"  replied  Mr.  Merton, 
•'  but  there  ie  another,  whicli  consists  in  ascribim;  effects  to 
inade^pmte  (!aii«w,  mt  wlii^re  one  angiim  gooil  hu-k  from  see* 
ing  tlic  now  moon  over  Iuk  ri^ht  i^houldor,  or  had  luck  if  on 
the  day  be  sets  out  on  Ids  tnivuls  a  rt-d  BLpiirrcl  croaeee  his 
piitli.     Hut  I  inlerrnpt  yon." 

"  I    Ixrlieve    the    (spirits  which  are  evoked  in  onr  d&ya 

I  are  real,  hut  that  they  are  the  primal  forces  of  nature,  and 

'  that  it  is  on  strictly  natural  pnnciples  that  thejr  aro  called 

to  our  aid,"  I  rciMmird.    '*Tliere  i.s  uo  fiiipi;rstition  in  this.'' 

"  It  is  nt>t  improhahlo  tliat  the  ancient  gentiles  tlioiight  ag 
much.  I  am  tiy  no  means  dispoMed  to  asi-rihe  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  mcenierism,  table-turiting,  and  epiritual  I'nppjng 
to  siiperhutnun  or  preteniutunil  agency,  batan  can  aSect 
ns  only  through  the  natural,  but  throngh  that  he  may  carry 
tie  beyond  or  drag  iia  bcLow  natnre.    I  believe  mesmerism. 
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fitrictly  speaking,  is  natural,  but  I  believe  alwi  that  its  pmc* 
tico  lA  always  daii^ruuii,  and  Iliut  it  tlin)u-it  its  siil> 
jfct«  iiiulur  tlio  power  of  Satan.  In  tb»  sii-call(ir]  inos- 
meric  ulienomcna  tbere  are  those  wliicli  arc  natural,  and 
tliose  vv-Uicb  nre  Satanic,  although  in  the  prcMJiit  state  of 
our  science  it  may  not  be  easy  in  all  cases  to  digtlngnish  be- 
tween thcim." 

Ili'iX'  the  conversiitiim,  whicli  vraa  beginning  to  interest 
my.  (for  I  had  a  lurking  siD^pietoii  that  Mr.  Merton  was 
right,)  w«K  intt;rniptc«l  by  tho  entrance  of  Signor  Urbini, 
who  gave  uneipiivoeal  itieus  that  the  |iraaenee  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ton waa  very  <Ii«iij;reeablc  to  Iiino.  Mr.  Morton,  probably 
not  wiJilnn^  to  oneounter  young  Italy,  or  to  enter  iuto  a 
<'ontest  with  liini  at  tliat  time,  after  n  few  commonplace  re- 
marks, took  his  leave.  Young  Italv  was  full  of  lire  and  en- 
tlui^iastn,  but  at  tliB  Biime  time,  well  inforrui^l,  subtile,  and 
ciriir-iieadod.  Ife  had  been  implieatctl  in  a  conspiracy  for 
uverlhrowinff  tlie  Aiwtrmu  govenmient  in  Milan,  and  had 
Ci^eit[K;d  to  Kiiglaud,  whore  he  had  uouccrtud  with  the 
friends  of  Italy  a  plan  for  rcvolutioulKing  the  whole  penin- 
Huln.  He  had  come  to  tho  United  States  t«  enlist  ns  large* 
portion  of  our  o\m  people  a'«  powibte  on  his  side,  ana  to 
obtain  [Mjcnninry  aid  in  carrying  out  his  revolutionary  pro- 
jects. For  himself  he  had  no  religion,  and  feared  neitlior 
(iod  nor  the  devil.  At  heart,  as  doos  every  Italian  liberal, 
he  despit^od  I'rote^tantisin,  as  a  religion;  bnt  his  ehicf  re- 
liance vsiix  au  Prole»tanl  nations,  and  he  made  a  skilful  and, 
adroit  appcid  to  tlic  Pi-otcelant  hatred  of  Popcrv.  Italy 
was  the  stronghold  of  Popery,  and  if  Italy  could  oc  wrest- 
inl  from  the  nope,  the  whole  fabric  of  snperstitinn  and 
l>riefttcraft  would  fall  to  the  ground,  lint  this  tionbl  ni»t  ho 
dune  by  any  dirwrt,  attanks  on  the  national  religion,  or  any 
direct  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  Ont 
uf  Italy  the  ajijieat  might  be  made  to  tlio  Protestant  feel- 
ing, bat  in  Italy,  And  by  uH  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  party 
it  must  he  made  solely  to  tlie  national  sentiment  as  a^^Inst 
Anstria,  and  to  the  love  of  libortv,  the  deniocratif!  Sfuti- 
nient,  as  againet  the  jwpe  and  tlio  native  prints.  War 
inuHt  he  made  on  the  popo  indeed,  but  oFtt^n&ibly  on  him 
onlv  as  temporal  prince.  Overthrown  as  temtH>ral  prince, 
and  his  states  deelared  a  republic,  and  niaintaiiied  as  such, 
the  church,  as  the  upholder  of  tyranny  on  the  Continent, 
wonid  he  annihilated,  and  nnivers.tl  deinoeracv.  and  a  pure- 
ly deniocratie  i-eligion  eimld  he  established  tfirfjughout  the 
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worUl ;  and  ciTi'lization,  arrested  by  (Jio  Gothe  arifl  A'andaU, 
who  overturned  the  old  Komon  Empire,  might  reeutoe  its 
triumphant  nmrcti  throngli  the  ages.  Plans  were  funning 
to  mnUe  tlie  duiiiocrutic  revolution  as  n>e:irly  sinitiltaDeotig 
as  piissiblc  in  FraiiiH.',  Aiistriu,  PniHsia,  luid  (.'ciilral  (Jeniia- 
ny  ;  at  loaiit  to  give  tliosc  countries  auflicierit  omployinent 
at  Iiuiiie  to  render  llii;in  iniitUu  tu  go  to  the  nsdutAiice  ot 
tlio  pope. 

Subaidiary  to  his  piu-po^,  he  proposed  a  grand  world's 
conrention,  coinposea  of  delegates  from  tlie  whole  Protca- 
tiLiit  world,  to  be  holdeti  as  soon  hs  poseiblo  at  London.  It 
might  Iw  nssunihliid  OKtcnsilily  for  thu  piirtHJ:ic  nf  bringing 
about  a  better  foelitig  and  cloeer  union  of  the  various  Prot- 
CBtant  sects,  and  none  but  those  who  could  be  sa-fcty  trusted 
Bhoiild  be  initiated  into  its  ulterior  objects.  Only  the  mati- 
ngen  need  know  it3  real  purpose,  or  modue  operandi.  It 
might  form  a  Protestant  alliance,  and  recommend  the  for- 
mation of  Protestant  astjociations  in  all  Protestant  states  for 
the  protection  of  the  reformation  against  Popery,  tlm  eon- 
vereion  of  the  pope  and  his  Italian  suhjeeU.  These  a«oci* 
ationu  wonld  have  nutliiiig  tu  du  but  tu  raise  fimds,  and 
meet  once  a  year,  hear  repurt-;,  and  listen  to  fliuiiing  spcccheB 
in  praise  of  the  Biblu  am]  retigions  Hhurtv,  luid  a^nst 
tlie  tyranny,  idolatry,  and  suporatition  of  PopeiT.  Thus 
they  woald,  without  knowing  it,  prepare  tlie  way  and 
fumish  the  means  of  driving  the  foreigner  out  of  Italy, 
dethroning  tlie  pupe,  enlabliuliing  tlie  Roman  Kenuhlio, 
and  tprtading  Ulierty  throughout  the  world,  and  in  a 
way,  too,  not  to  alarm  the  religious  sentibjlilies  of  the 
ItoJians,  bcc&uec  those  who  diowt^d  themedvce  to  Italians 
would  have  apparently  no  connection  with  the  Protes- 
tant movement.* 

The  plan  of  Young  Ttiily,  eommnnicated  with  further 
details,  and  M'iiieU  was  HubstatiLially  oarrieil  out  fruiii  1845 
to  184fl,  wlu^n,  eontrary  U>  all  tunnan  fonwight,  R«inibli*rau 
— not  IiU]jorial — France  snpuressi'd  the  Itotnan  Repubiie, 
and  i-catorcd  the  pope,  struck  Prieuilla  and  myself  as  ad- 
mirable, and  we  resolved  to  give  it  our  hearty  support.  I 
hoped,  by  the  new  power  I  had  di.scovered,  or  wa»  on  the 
point  of  discovering,  to  bring  an   unexpected  force  to  its 


TUm  1h  in  tlio  xmin  liiittoriviil.  and  was  cotntiiuutratod  to  tlio  wriler 
tlir»ug)i  aintiliiii'  frk-n'l.  by  adoloj^ie  rroto  CooDeollcut  to  the  World's 
Couveniion.  iilliided  to  m  llietcxi. 
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fiid.  Tb^jKRPOre  accepted  uiir  pled^H,  enrolled  ouruamtis, 
adniinislmaw  U6  the  oath,  itnii  gave  tie  the  sij^os  and  pa&e- 
wonis  agreed  upun  bv  the  covermneut  of  Yoiiiig  Italy. 

Wheu  Signer  Urbini  had  taken  his  leave  of  us,  we,  that 
is,  PriiieillfL  and  myself,  catne  to  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  respective  pnrts  we  were  to  ]ierfortn.  We  a^rood  that 
it  was  uselea6  for  either  tu  attempt  any  thinfc  without  the 
other.  Our  eoveiiant  was  8e:iled.  Poor  Priw-IIIiL,  little  did 
ebo  foresee  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  lierl  But  let 
nie  not  Kntictpate.  We  separated,  and  I  returned  to  my 
lodf^ings,  intending  to  leave  tlie  next  day  for  my  lioino  in 
weetcru  Sew  York.  Hardly  liad  I  regained  the  hotel, 
when  I  was  cnllcd  upon  by  tlie  sfjitich  old  puritan,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. I  have  depiirted  far  enough  from  the  etand-point  of 
mv  piirit.an  anceetorg,  and  have  few  tnices  in  my  moral  con- 
atitution  of  my  puriian  deecent ;  but,  I  care  not  who  knows 
it,  I  am  proud  of  these  stem  old  men,  the  Bradfords,  the 
Srewfiters,  the  Hookcru,  the  Davenports,  and  ttie  stout 
lAWeM  Standisli,  who  came  forth  into  u  new  world  to  Iwittlo 
with  tlio  wilderness,  the  savage,  and  the  devil.  Stern  they 
were,  Btuut- hearted,  and  strong  of  arm,  yet  not  without  a 
touch  of  human  feeling.  They  had  their  loves,  their  affce- 
tious,  and  their  suft  uiomcnts,  when  Jonathan  or  Kzvkicl 
wooed  his  Beulah  or  \m  Keziah.  who  bhishingly  responded 
to  his  addresses,  and  the  husband  kiosed  his  wife,  the  mother 
her  hoy,  if  it  wa.-*  not  on  the  Sabbatli.  Honor  to  their 
memory  !  Thev  did  man's  work,  and  earned  man's  wages, 
and  as  well  miglit  one  of  tliu  modern  Traeteverini  blntih  for 
liifi  old  Roman  progenitors,  as  I  for  my  old  puritiin  aiieea- 
tort,  who  brought  with  tlicm  the  bravest  heai-ts  and  thi-  best 
Jaws  and  the  noblest  institutions  of  old  England,  which 
they  loved  sti  tmiderly,  though  she  sent  them  forth  na  the 
Patriarch's  wife  did  Hagar  and  the  dear  Ismael  into  the 
dewirt.  1  liked  Mr.  Cottua,  too,  for  hiB  great  aiiueator'a 
sake,  for  groat,  O  Cotton  Mather,  thou  wiu^t  in  thy  day ; 
Jiard  aerviee  didst  thou  agahist  fiends  and  witL-hes,  and  pow- 
ers invieiblc ;  and  a  noble  epic  bust  thou  left  us  In  thy  Mag- 
nalia.  The  college  thou  lovedst  so  well,  and  whicn  thou 
didst  chori.-*h  in  thy  heart  of  heurts,  "pro  Chrtsto  et  6ccl-f- 
*»«,"  may  have  ceased  to  cherish  thy  memory,  and  the  Seo 
oiid  Church,  over  which  tliou  wsial  pastor  as  uolleagiie  with 
tliy  father,  hafi  loanicd  to  bluiili  at  thy  memory,  and  to  im- 
agme  it  shows  ils  (visdom  in  u^Uiii:;  liiee  a  "l»ainied  fool." 


J,  wLoliave  as  Littiu  syjupathy  with  them  as  witli  thee,  hon- 
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or  dieo  ae  one  of  tlio  wiirtliiee  of  my  ivnintry,  ami  as  oni* 
■who  tras  not  tbc  least  ainoiii;  tliti  wortliicB  of  inv  imtive 
lanil  in  llij  day  and  f,'eneralioii.  Hon  look  upon  tliep  ma 
antiijuatcd,  and  fancy  that  thcv  have  hccome  Mi-ist-r  than 
tlion  wast,  Wonid  to  Heaven  tliey  had  a  littlt*  of  tliy  good 
scnso,  aiid  of  the  trtith,  which  thon  wast  cot  sehamed  to 
profess  and  def»;nd  ! 

Hut  ihiK  is  quite  aaide  from  tny  [)iirpoAe,»nd  if,  nrti^ticAlly 
ct>nKidcrud,  a  l>lctiii»h  iu  my  mirratlre.  Ihit  few  are  the 
wrilere  who,  if  they  8)>eak  ont  from  warm  lioiirts  their  tnio. 
depp,  gcnnine  fcchngs  as  they  nri«;,  but  will  violiito  fomo 
vauon  of  art.  I  love  art.  but  I  love  nsiture  more.  [  lore  a 
«iioottily  shaven  lawn  ;  I  wiy  nothing'  a^ainet  your  artitlcial 
garden,  trim  and  neat,  where  eacli  plant  and  uliruh  grows 
and  dowers  iiccfording  to  rule;  but  thn  wild  forest,  with  it* 
irrepiiliiriticB,  di;i:aving  lojfs,  huge  treee,  fresh  eaplin^,  and 
tangled  underbrusti,  was  as  a  hoy,  when  it  was  my  home, 
and  is  now  I  am  a  man,  mneh  more  my  delight.  '  Uy  the 
sanio  token.  I  love  lioston.  wIjomc  streets  were  laid  out  by 
the  cowg  gonig  tlirough  the  hnisliwood  to  drink,  where 
you  cannot  find  a  &qnare  corner,  or  a  strciit  a  hnudritl 
viirds  in  length  without  a  (rnrvfi.  letter  than  the  city  of 
Penn.  laid  ont  by  a  carpenters  line  and  chutk,  and  prcA-'iit- 
jng  f>nly  the  dull  monotony  of  the  rhess-hoard.  without  tho 
cxeitement  of  the  game.  Yet  the  city  of  Peiin  has  its 
merits.  Miuiy  a  iily;utant  Iiour  have  I  xp{<nt  there,  ami  many 
a  sweet  associntion  is  entwined  in  my  memory  with  its  rect- 
angles, and  it6  plain,  uniform,  drab-colorod  co.-itHme.  But 
J  h-ive  left  Mr.  Cotton  all  thin  time  etnnding.  Jt  was  izniri- 
teutional,  for  I  Wiis  not  displea,*ed  to  aoo  lilm.  lie  knew 
nie  ns  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  he  hnd,  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  minibter  of  rcliglon,  called  to  expostulate  with  me. 
lie  was  sure  timr  1  was  imperilling  my  nonl.  and  ho  conld 
not  answer  it  to  his  cnnscicnee.  if  Tie  did  not  solemnly  and 
yet  alleetionately  warn  nie  of  my  danger. 

1  have  been  sidly  remiiw  in  my  faith  and  in  my  conduct, 
yet  never  }iavo  !  allowed  niypelf  to  trejit  with  iworn  or  con- 
tumely anv  ])rc)f»>i«e!d  ministpr  of  reHgion^who  addrt-iisod  mo 
in  tones  of  sincerity  and  affectionate  earnc-^tiiocw,  Mr.  Cot- 
Ion,  1  wan  sure,  meant  well,  attlmugh  I  knew  his  expo«tala- 
tione  would  avail  nothing,  and  hia  warning  be  unheeded.  1 
lisKmed  with  respect,  but  uiilouehcd.  At  that  time  my 
lieart  wne  hard.  T  was  laboring  under  a  ]>erfect  delusion,, 
and  body  and  eoul  were  under  the  power  of  the  Evil  Otut. 
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"Ton  may  not  lieliovc  it,  Dijctor,"  «aUl  Mr.  Cotton,  "but  I 
tell  vou  that  you  are  forming;  a  Icugiie  with  t!tc  dovil.  I 
know  you  Imve  grown  wislt  tlinii  your  fatliers  were  ;  that 
you  deny  rlie  exietence  of  a  devil  or  of  evil  ttpirit»,biit  you 
urc  wist*' only  in  yoar  own  conceit,  and  you  are  now  reiiUy 
dealing  with  the  devil,  aw.  ]ilnTting  to  do  tlip.  devil's  work, 
under  pretence  of  ftcienctMiiid  wi>rl(l-r<-form.  1  have  watulied 
von  these  many  months,  and  I  see  wliore  you  are  goin?. 
S'oii  arc  al60  poniiittinK  youraalf  to  be  sedneod  by  a  Moafi- 
itisli  woman,  and  allowuifr  yoiin-clf  u>  Itc  elieated,  with  your 
ey^  0|)GU,  out  of  your  live  ec-Tiwi;  by  the  sparkle  of  her  eye, 
aiid  tliu  niliy  of  her  Hp.  MHiy  have  yoii  suffered  her  to 
liewilcli  yoni  Jjcave  ber,  never  see  Her  or  Bpeak  to  her 
again,  or  you  are  a  lost  man.'* 

1  am  naturally  a  very  mild-temi>errd  man,  and  am  not 
and  never  waa  very  sensitive  to  wonndd  it!tli<;ttid    l>y  the 
tongue;  and  Mr.  Ootton  might  have  abuKvd  im:  or  snid  uU 
manner  of  Imi-d  tbiims  aijainat  mo  till   he  was  exbausted, 
and  ]  could  have  remained  unmoved;  but  wbco  he  alluded 
tu  my  relation  with  another,  espeeisltv  Binoe  I  could  not  de- 
fend  it,  and    called    the    lieautiful,  tlie  lovelv,  the  philan- 
thropic rriecilla,  a  Moabitlsh  woman,  and  attacKed  ber  lionoi*, 
my  blood  wn«  up,  and  I  instontlr  resolved  that  he  i^ttionld 
siiKer  for  it.     I  however  kept  tliis  to  raysolf,  a.'sanred  him 
tlutt  he  WHK  nnehiiri table,  and    iud^>d  »ii  estimable   huly 
rashly;  tliat  my  rolatinns  witli    rriscdla  wero  not  precisely 
a  matter  for  lU*!  eoj;uiz:inee,  as  we  wore  neither  of  ub  under 
bis  |>arocbial  ehargc.    1  rospeclcd  him  m  an  old  friend  of 
mv  father's,  and  ajs  a  doscvni-lain  of  one  of  the  greatent  uicu 
of  the  early  Mawaebusctte  Colon^v-    I  had  no  doubt  of  hi« 
^od  intentions,  and  aft'eetionatoniterestin  me  and  my  fam- 
ily; but  I  wns  of  age,  and  competent  to  take  care  of  my- 
eelf.     What  J  wad  doing  1  was  doing  with  my  eyes  open, 
calmly,  deliberatt^ly,  and  from  what  I  held  to  be  jnGtiKuble 
motives.     I  was  prepared  to  take  the  rt^pousibility.    Warn- 
ings. exjM>i(lul;it!ou*,  would  avail  nothiTi^.     I  wa»  resolved 
to  push  mv  ecicntilic  in  vest  iffnt  ions  tu  tlie  furthest  liiaite 
passible.     1  would,  if  I  should  be  able,  wrest  from  nature 
Iier  l:ist  secret.  au<l  avail  myself  of  alt  her  mysterious  forcw. 
i  did  not  pretend  t^  sav  whether  there  were  devils  and  evil 
i-piritJi  or  not,  although    I   believed  flod   made   all  tliingH 
(rood,  very  good ;  but  if  there  wore,  1  had  iiothiuc  tu  do 
with  thi?m.  for  I  invoked  my&tfi-IoiKt  ajjeueiM  ouFv  for  a 
good  end,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  humnu  progress. 
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H  tlicv  were  spirits  I  wiis  dL*«liiif;  witli.  they  must  bo  white 
si>irU«  rather  tiian  Wacic ;  aud  if  I  studied  and  even  pnic- 
tt^d  inn^ic,  I  wn^  sure  it  wils  not  block  in.i^ie,  but  n*liit«. 

"All  that  is  very  well  said."  replied  Mr.  Cotton,  "and 
yet  yoii  know  that  you  biv  (su'ried  away  bj'  indiscreet  oiiri- 
oeity,  by  an  unholy  ;iriil)iti(m,  and  pfirliaps  by  lawlueu  Inst; ' 
iind  you  dace  not,  alone  tii  your  closet,  aek  tuo  blessinj^  oi 
(jod  on  your  procecdtii^e.  Bear  wltli  inc.  I  am  an  old 
mail,  nnd  let  inv  gray  haira  plead  with  you,  if  not  my  aacred 
profewioii.  I  Vnow  tlint  the  young  men  of  our  time  lose 
their  reverence  for  religion,  and  tnm  up  tlieir  noses  in  pro- 
found diiiguHt  when  we  iipcak  to  them  of  duty  and  tlie  sol- 
emn reepoiieibilitieK  of  Hie.  I  know  they  arp  impatient  of 
i-cetraint,  and  Imniin^  with  a  iiassion  for  liherty,  us  tliey 
call  it.  1  know  they  doem  it  wudom  to  depart  from  the  old 
waye,  to  forsake  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  to  Iiow  out 
to  tbemeolvcs  cisterns,  alas,  broken  ei8t«rii3,  which  will  hold 
jiu  water.  But  let  me  tell  yon,  my  friend,  that,  they  are 
only  eowine  the  seeds  of  future  sorrow,  and  will  reap  only 
a  tuo  abunnant  harvest.  No  man  in  his  old  age  ever  re- 
grirtU'd  that  he  fearod  (>od  and  praetitied  virtue  in  liiii 
youtli."' 

"All  that  may  he  very  tnii*,  Mr.  Cottnn,  hut  much  of  it 
comes  with  do  good  grace  from  a  Puritan  who  has  allowed 
himM>]f  the  freedom  of  his  own  jndtrnient  in  religions  mat- 
tei"8.  It  is  not  long  since  your  fathers  forsook  their  fathers' 
Ciod,  and  hewed  outciftterns  f or  themaelves ;  whether  brok- 
en cistcms  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  eay ;  certainly  they 
departed  from  the  old  ways,  followed  the  new  wisaom  of 
their  times,  and  you  honor  rJieni  for  it.  Perliaps  posterity 
will  in  like  manner  honor  me  and  iny  a«?ociat4}8  for  daring  | 
to  follow  tliu  new  wiwioni  of  our  times,  and  to  incur  re- 
proach for  my  adhesion  to  the  work  of  human  emancipa- 
tion. I  am  enhirging  the  bonnduries  of  human  knowledge, 
laying  o[)en  to  view  tlie  invisible  world,  and  proving  tliat, 
under  the  old  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  eainte,  tlicre  id  > 
a  great  and  glorione  tnitli,  cheering  ami  consoling  tons  in 
this  life  of  labor  and  sorrow.  1  am  freeing  tlie  world  from 
(he  inoneier,  superstition,  and  delivering  the  people  from 
their  gloomy  fe.irs  and  terrible  approliensions.  Tliey  shall 
no  longer  start  and  tremble  at  glioats  and  liobgublinci,  or  be 
ijlilig(?d,  with  the  Papists,  to  cross  themselves,  or  with  our 
New  Engliiud  youth,  to  whistle  Yankee  Doudle  to  keep 
tiieir  coutajje  up,  when,  after  dark,  tliey  go  by  a  gravcyara. 
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"Wliat  toi'ttn-d  did  not  my  »uj>Br6t)tiuiis  foars  cansa  ma  in  my 
childhood !  I  never  have  kiiowti  ^vUut  it  wu  to  fear  tmy 
liring  thing.  I  have  been  tried,  und  have  alw&jg  found  my 
coura^  ana  self-p08ecs»ion  equal  to  the  occ&sion,  and  I  could 
alone  face  an  armed  host  without  trembling ;  but  even  now 
I  t'aunot  opt'n  the  door  into  a  dark  room  without  trepida- 
tion, irithoiit  etiirting  hack  till  rensoti  comes  to  inv  iiiil.  I 
never  sit  alono  iu  my  i-oom  reading  till  twelve  oVlock  at 
night,  without  hiiviiig  B  m^'tstcrioub  awe  creup  over  mc.  I 
am  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  the  iuvisiblej  and  iny  very 
lamp  seems  to  barn  blue.  All  is  the  md  cSect  of  the  frighte 
I  ref-eired  in  my  childhood,  occasioned  by  the  ghost  and 
witeh  stories  which  oh]  people  would  meet  toother  and  tell 
of  a  lone  winter''H  evening,  I,  a  lad,  liBteuod  with  onn; 
erect,  ana  liair  Btiuiding  on  end.  My  blood  eeeined  to  freeze 
in  mv  vuin£,  and  I  dared  not  luok  around  uic  lest  I  should 
pee  the  invisible.  I  wa*  ready  to  shriek  with  agony  when 
sent  to  bed  in  tlie  dark,  and  imlcss  watched  would  throw 
myself  into  bed  without  taking  off  my  clothes,  and  cover 
up  my  head  and  face  in  the  beci  blanket.  How  terrible  waa 
the  dark  I  T\w  iinprtiNiiDn  wcare  not  out  with  tiinir,  and  will 
remain  till  death.  Now  I  would  free  the  mind  from  all  thcEO 
idle  foofis  and  save  the  poopie,  especially  chihlrcn,  from 
these  terrible  nufferings.  It  is  a  good  work,  and  none  hut 
white  spirits  will  aid  mo  in  it." 

*•  Alas  I  you  seem  not  to  have  reflected  that  the  devil, 
when  he  would  seduce,  can  disguiae  himself  as  an  augel  of 
llpht.  Human  nature  ia  terribly  corrupt,  and  yet  the  groat 
mails  of  mankind  orfllnarily  are  incapable  of  chdusing  evil, 
for  the  rnanon  that  it  ii=  evil.  Evil  must  be  pn-'sontcd  to 
them  in  Uio  jjuif*  of  ji^ud,  or  th«y  will  not  choose  it.  The 
devil  knows  this,  and  knows  the  weak  side  of  every  one, 
and  he  adapts  hie  temptations  accordingly.  The  wealc  side 
il  our  age  is  a  morbid  sentimentality,  n  mckly  philanthropy, 
_  hmJ  the  devil  tempts  ns  now  by  appealing  to  our  dominant 
weaknetiii.  ITu  coni(>s  to  ns  as  a  philaiitliropiet,  and  hia 
mouth  full  of  tine  tieiitimentfi,  and  tie  proposes  only  what 
wo  aie  already  prepared  to  approve.  Were  he  to  come  as 
ilic  devil  in  propria  persona^  and  tell  ub  precisely  who  and 
what  he  is,  there  are  very  few  who  would  not  say, '  Get  be- 
hind me,  Satin.'  Nothing  botterscrves  liis  nurpyse  than  to 
have  n.'i  deny  hia  existence;  to  ascribe  hieinmience  to  imag;- 
ination,  hallucination,  to  natural  cjiuises  or  influences,  or  m 
fine,  to  good  spiriti-,  for  then  he  throwe  ub  off  our  guard. 
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.iiid  can  operate  withmit  being  easily  (ioteotcd.  Never  waa 
an  age  mur«  uiidLT  liii^iiiflLK-iiee  tliau  our  owu.aiiJ  yet  tliej 
who'piisd  for  its  lier'its  mid  ohiefa  liftvc  reached  tUat  Ut£t  in- 
flrmit}'  of  mibelicfj  the  denial  of  the  cjustcuee  of  the  devil, 
PoesoMed  pereoiiAare  insane,  epileptic,  or  lunntic  persons, 
and  tlie  wonderfnl  pUcnomena  they  exhibit  are  prodnced 
hy  an  electrii-,  inagiiulic,  ur  odic  fluitl,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles,  and  such  as  cannot  W  so  ex- 
pkiued,  are  boldtj  duuled,  however  well  attested,  or  awribwd 
to  jugglcrj,  knavery,  or  coHnsion.  The  niarvclioua  answors 
of  the  tincient  omctes  are  aficrihed  to  knavery,  as  if  iho 
whole  world  liml  loHt  their  senaet*,  and  could  not  detect  a 
cheat  practised  before  their  very  oye&,  and  so  bungliTigly, 
thut  we  who  live  two  iIiouhhiuI  or  throe  thoHHancI  years  af- 
ter, ignorant  of  all  the  circuniftiincf:^  of  the  case,  can  de- 
tect it,  and  explain  bow  it  was  done,  without  tlie  slightest 
difticnity.  The  devil  Unghe  at  this.  He  would  have  it  so. 
Your  natural  explanations  will  hereafter  create  a  suspicion 
that  yon  are  little  bettor  than  natural  fools*.  But  go  your 
way.  I  see  by  your  increduloHB  sniile  that  the  devil  haa 
yon  fast  in  his  grin.  I  have  done  my  duty.  My  gannenb> 
ai"e  cltiiiii  of  yonr  Idood;  and  boi-eafter,  when  yon  are  feel- 
ing the  griawings  of  that  worm  which  never  dies,  and  the 
burning  of  that  tire  which  is  never  quenched,  say  not,  that 
no  one liad  forewarned  yon." 

So  eaying,  he  took  up  his  hut  and  cane,  and,  sliebtly 
bowing,  left  my  room  withont  lieariiig  a  word  in  itspTy,  or 
giving  me  a  parting  greeting,  Wlicn  he  was  gone,  I  laughed 
to  myself  at  hie  iwlemn  admonition,  uiid  ri^nuwed  my  refi- 
olntiou  ttiat  he  should  sufter  for  the  nuuiner  in  whieh  he 
alluded  U)  my  dear  I'riscilla.  He  bIioiiM  know  whether  she 
waa  u  Moabitish  wunian  or  not.  Warn  me!  Pray  what 
bud  I  douel  Witero  wjw  the  liarmi  Was  it  wrong  to  iii- 
Testtigate  the  principles  of  iiutuix',  to  learn  wbat  niittiro  re- 
ally 18,  and  to  call  her  forces  into  play,  pro%'iding  they  wore 
not  applied  to  a  bud  end  f  Could  it  be  a  good  spirit  thut 
would  didjnr  us  from  acipiiring  scienee,  or  a  bad  spirit  tinil 
Wijuld  bid  U3  inquire,  to  leani  our  6ti-engtli,  and  to  use  it  t 
Would  it  be  no  slight  service  to  relieve  tlie  iriore  niysteri- 
oils  parts  of  ecietiee  from  the  reproachoe  cast  upon  them  i 
flue  it  not  betu  computed  that  mute  than  a  million  of  per- 
sons; alone  suffered  bb  sorcerere  and  £orcercasc6,  or  for  ueal- 
ing  with  the  devii,  in  Ihe  sixteenth  century  and  8eventA.-enlli 
tloncf     \Miat  injnry  has  not  been  done  to  geiinine  gcionoe 
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liy  tlie  alisiird  le^^'nnlaiidii  agaiust  ma^c,  aorceTT,  and  tlie  so- 
cftlUxl  Itlnck  arts  geiK-rally.  No  man  conid  nso  above  die 
vulgar  lierd,  and  produce  sciae  ingcniooB  piece  of  mechon- 
iain,  lint  llie  nibble  :u-(;iisod  liim  of  inngk',  and  it  was  Innkr  if 
lio  escaped  a  criminal  prosecution  and  conviction  Iwforo  the 
t'oiirl*  (»f  jnstiuG.  Was  not  tliat  nolde  liumine,  Joan  of 
Arc,  who  saved  France  from  becoming;  an  Enjfligh  province, 
burnt  aaawitcU?  Wiw  nut  Friar  liacoii.  tlie  falL«r  t.f  iiiod- 
om  scioDCo,  and  tlie  foroniTinorof  lii*nainoKike  ot"  Verulani, 
accused  of  magic,  imprisoned,  and  thus  soientitic  discoverica 
nTul  uBcfnl  inventions  iioPtponod  for  oenniriei*?  Itad  not 
hundrods  of  old  women,  who  had  notliine  of  sorcery  abowt 
tlieni  liuttlieir|w)vprty,  weakne!w.and  iinin*(rility,  !)een  drag- 
ged before  the  courts,  and  bung  or  burnt  ad  witelie*  t  What 
uiore  laint'Uiable  juigH  in  unr  own  American  biatory  than 
that  of  Salem  witchcraft  i  Is  it  nothing  to  di^huse  tlio 
world,  to  save  so  many  iiuioecnt  victinw,  remove  so  groat  a 
hindenuice  to  science  and  heroic  deeds,  by  bringing  the  clas» 
of  facta,  snwrbtitjouslv'  inteqirett-d,  within  tho  bounds  of 
nature  and  le^itininte  wuence  f  Then,  again,  what  may  not 
Ue  finally  obtained  for  tile  huiiiaii  race?  Are  the  reaources 
of  nature  cxhancled  (  TIikv  B«»nglit  once  tlie  [tliilosoijlier's 
stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  fonntain  of  youth  ;  who  kuowa 
hnt  these  may  one  day.  and  that  iint  far  distant,  be  found,  if 
jiot  m  tho  gliape  sought,  in  otiiurs,  more  siiuplo  and  con- 
venient '{ 

Thus  I  retieted  the  admonitions  of  the  good  old  man,  and 
■confirmed  myself  in  my  ruHulution.  I  racintutod  a  long  time 
aa  to  my  fnlnre  prncoilnre,  and  how  I  could  bring  my  now 
dcienoe,  which  I  trusted  soon  to  complete,  to  bear  on  the 
great  revolutionary  movement  which  the  active  spiritg  of 
tlie  day  had  concerted,  and  whit-h  must  soon  break  oat.  I 
could  discern  my  way  only  dimly,  hut  I  trastcil  the  mist 
would  soon  dear  away,  and  my  method  bo  no  longer 
ohecurour  nnoertjilii.  Mouondiy  muBt  be  overthrown  Tm-- 
cause  it  upholds  religion,  and  religion  l>ecause  it  upholds 
monarchy,  and  imposes  vexatious  nislraintti.  So  much  wa* 
clear,  and  determined  on.  Time  and  evente  would  reveal 
the  F£»t. 

I^ate  in  the  evening  I  culled  at  I'riscilla's,  saw  her  a  mo- 
ment, whispered  a  word  in  hor  ear,  gave  her  one  or  two 
dircctionii,  pn-^ied  her  hand,  only  a*  my  accwnplice.  and 
hcncefortb  my  slave.  The  next  morning  I  left  Phila- 
delphia, and  retnnied  home  a  mucli  u-ltcred  man.     My  body 
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wu  light  and  buo;>'ant,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  all  spirit.  I 
simply  greeted  my  mother,  but  felt  Uiat  the  strouc  tie 
which  bound  mo  to  her  was  broken  ;  my  siBtcr,  whom  I  had 
tenderly  loved,  was  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  hardly  deigned 
to  uotice  her.  I  went  into  my  luboratory.  &uw  tliat  ali  was 
right  there;  from  that  1  pwad  into  my  library  to  resnme 
my  oxporiraeiits. 
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T  PBocKKi>KD  tw  U)agn<^i!«;  my  table.  It  responded  as 
nsual.  I  put  my  former  qiiefitione,  but  conid  get  no  answorto- 
them,  except  that  th(i  lime  for  the  revelation  I  Milluitcd  wjw 
not  yet  conic.  I  .asked,  if  there  wis  not  a  more  direct  mode 
of  communicatioQ  possible,  and  wa*  told  there  waa.  By 
epeeeh  i  Not  yet.  By  writing  V  Yes.  I  took  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  placed  my  hand  in  the  attitude  to  write.  Im- 
mediiitely  my  liand  was  moved  by  nn  invJBible  force,  and  a 
commuiiiciition  was  made  in  the  handwriting  and  ai^ed 
with  the  iiamB  «f  my  father,  who  had  Iteen  dead  some  eiglit 
or  nine  years.  The  purport  of  it  was  not  much.  I  did  not 
Icuuw  hi^t  I  iincungeiouBly  moved  the  peucil  myself.  I 
wished  a  better  test.  1  placed  tlie  slate  on  the  tabic,  laid 
the  pencil  on  it,  and  called  up  tlie  power,  whoever  or  what 
it  might  ho,  to  write  without  my  assistance.  Ver^  soon 
thu  pencil  ruse  fully  up,  tlmii  ft-il  buck,  then  rose  again,  and 
after  vacillating  awhile,  it  became  firm  in  it*  position  nnd 
WUB  moved  regularly'  backwards  and  forwards,  ae  if  directed 
by  the  liiind  of  a  Rcribe.  At  lengtli  it  flew  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, whirled  round  tliere  for  a  few  scconde,  and  then  placed 
itself  t^uietly  on  the  elate.  I  examined  the  alate,  found  a 
cominunicatiou  on  it  in  the  liiindwriting  and  eigiied  with 
the  name  uf  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  wjunnunication  con- 
sisted of  uuc  or  two  proverbs  from  Poor  Ricliard,  and  a 
commonplace  remark  about  electricity.  All  this  was  mar- 
vellous enough,  but  very  little  to  my  purpose.  It  waa  not 
worth  while  taking  so  much  troable  to  get  what  was  of  no 
use  when  got, 

1  sat  doM'ii  in  my  groat  arm-chair  a  few  feet  from  my 
table,  und  fell  into  a  brown  study.  How  long  I  remained 
so  I  do  not  blow,  when  1  was  aroused  by  a  great  i-oeket  in 
my  roowi.  My  table  was  cutting  up  eapei^s,  rising  now  to 
tho  ceiling  and  now  frisking  round  the  room,  anon  bal- 
anchig  itself  on  uiie  leg,  and  then  going  oS  into  a  wliirlr 
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tliat  would  haw  broken  i\io  heart  of  the  b«8t  waltzer,  all  to 
a  tune  which  some  iuvuililo  liaud  was  playiDg  upon  m^ 
guitar, — timo  I  eay,  but  it  was  rather  a  capnccio,  ajid  ft 
medley  of  a  dozen  different  melodies,  thrown  togetUcy  in 
the  wildest  disorder.  Vary  itoon  this  stopped,  and  then 
came  thiindenng  raps  all  about  my  rootn,  making  ever^ 
thing  in  it  jar.  I  hid  them  Ixj  (]uiet,  and  not  all  speak  at 
once,  like  a  iot  of  old  womoii  at  a  toa-party.  They  partially 
obeyed  me.  One  rapper  however  continued,  but  in  a  more 
gentle  and  polito  manner.  I  was  willing  to  have  some 
conversation  with  Jtim.  I  a&ked  him  who  he  was?  He 
would  not  answer.  What  did  he  wanti  To  communicate 
Very  well,  1  would  listen ;  and  ho  told  me  I  was  not  a  good. 
mtNlhim  myself  for  I  held  the  epiritd  in  awo.  Ah,  epirttSj 
are  joul  said  I.  "  I'ce.''^  Very  woU;  I  s]iall  be  very 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  "  But  you  must  find  ua 
other  medinms ;  wo  cannot  epeak  freely  with  you." 

Close  by  me  lived  the  Fox  family.  There  were  Uireo 
sisters;  one  was  married,  and  the  oilier  two  wore  Himple, 
honest-minded  yonn^  gif'^S  os  fifteen,  the  other  thirteen. 
As  I  passed  by  thuir  tioiiM!,  I  saw  tliem  in  the  yard.  I 
greeted  them,  and  oScrcd  them  some  flowers  whion  I  held 
m  my  hand.  The  youngest  took  them,  thanked  me  with  a 
smile,  and  1  pursued  my  Walk.  These  were  the  since  world- 
reiiowried  Mii^aea  Fox.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  they  be- 
gan to  be  startled  by  strange,  mygterious  knockiugs,  which 
Qiey  conld  not  acconnt  K»r,  and  which  greatly  annoyed 
them.  It  is  not  by  any  means  my  intention  to  follow  these 
girls,  in  their  course  since,  with  whom  I  have  had  vcij- 
uttie  direct  communication ;  but  I  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
tho  public  to  say,  th.it  they  wci-o  simple-minded,  honeet 
girls,  utterly  incapable  of  mventiiig  any  thing  like  these 
knocliinge,  or  of  playing  any  triek  upon' tho  puhfic.  The 
knockinge  wore  and  are  as  much  a  my^tory  for  thcni  as  for 
others,  and  tliey, honestly  believe  tliat  through  them  actual 
communication  is  held  with  tlio  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Tliey  are  la  good  faitli,  as  Uiey  some  dme  since  evinced  by 
their  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  certainly  they  would  not  have  wished,  in  this  country 
nt  lenst,  if  they  looked  upwi  themselves  as  impoetora,  ajid 
had  only  worldly  and  eoltiHh  ends  in  view.  They  are  no 
doubt,  deceived,  not  as  to  the  facts,  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
spiril-rappingt',  bnt  aa  to  the  cxpianatioQ  they  give  or  attempt 
Vot,  li-e. 
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to  eiTe  of  tlieni.  They  Iiave  not  alwave  been  treated,  I  fcnr, 
■with  due  teiKiemBRs,  and  Riitlirieiit  patns  has  fiotheeii  taken 
to  ciiHf;;Utcn  tbein  ob  to  the  real  nature  of  tlicsc  phcnonionu. 

But  who  need  be  surpriaed  at  this  i  Rect-ivea  science  re- 
jects every  thing  of  the  sort,  for  it  recognizcx  no  invisible 
world,  helieves  in  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  and  explains 
every  thing  on  natural  prineiples.  Even  theologinn*  have 
to  a  great  extent  forgotteii  the  terrible  inHuencc,  in  times 
iKist,  of  demonic  agenciett,  and,  if  they  do  not  alisoliitelj  re- 
ject the  inetaacoe  recorded  ia  the  Bible,  thoy  arc  dispoecd 
to  treat  all  other-casea  as  !iumhuj;jgHry,  Jcuavt?ry,  deceptiuii. 
or  to  class  them  with  cpilcp&y,  insunity,  halluoination,  and 
other  diseiiaes  to  wliicli  we  are  enbject,  and  todienii&sthem, 
when  they  cnnnot  be  denied,  with  the  pliysicitins,  under  the 
heads  of  mania,  monornanin,  nymphomania,  demonopatliy, 
&Q.  I  have  before  nie  the  Dt^iionuair^  /nftfrnal  of  M. 
Collin  de  J'lancy,  approved  by  the  late  archbishop  of  Paris,-— 
him  who  fell  bo  gloriously  on  the  httrrleadcs,  Juno,  18+3,, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  a  minister  of  charity  and  penoo, — 
iu  which,  from  begiuuiug  to  cod,  there  is  a  studied  effort  to 
roproeont  nil  these  dark  and  myatorioas  phonomcnii  as  ex- 
plicjiblo  without  any  resort  to  Biiperhunian  or  diabolical ' 
agcQcy.  Tho  excellent  author  seoins  to  write  on  the  sup 
poBition  that  all  the  world,  the  physicians,  tho  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  tho  civil  and  cecleitiaRtioal  courts  dnringiul  paat 
times  were  merely  old  gi-annics,  and  had  no  sound  doctrine, 
and  no  Ciipaeity  for  investigating  tlic  truth  of  facts  obvioua 
to  tliair  BQnees.  With  his  mode  of  reasoning,  and  with  far 
Ic6i)  violence,  I  ctm  exniHin  nwiiy  all  the  ininiculous  or 
inyetoriouB  relations  in  iiiblieal  history.  Kut  so  strong  is 
the  current  against  Satanic  agency  in  tho  production  of 
these  phenomena,  and  such  the  prevailing  and  ghortsightcd 
incrcdiility  of  our  times,  that  even  those  who  suspect  the 
true  explanation  are,  for  the  most  part,  drtfrnjd  from  the 
ridicule  which  would  bo  ehowyred  upon  thera  from  avowing 
it. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  no  bind,  considerate  friond  wa* 
found  to  lake  these  poor  Fox  girla  by  the  baud,  and  attempt 
to  rescue  them  from  their  dangerous  state.  The  great  m»!W 
of  those  who  could  have  done  so,  either  paid  no  attention  at 
»11  to  the  myeterioHfi  phenomena  asserted,  or  looked  upon , 
the  whole  matter  as  mere  humbug.  It  waa  eaaier  to  omek  ' 
a  joke  at  the  expense  of  spirit-rujipeni,  than  it  w:ia  to  in- 
veetigatu  the  facts  aJlegod,  or  to  oner  llie  true  and  proper 
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expUnntion.  I  had  forcsoon  titat  it  would  bo  eo,  or  at  tcnst, 
Lad  foreseen  that  they,  whose  duty  it  ie  to  watch  orer  tlie 
interests  of  religion  and  morals,  were  iinppepiired  to  meet 
the  phenomena  with  succeea  :  that  they  would  at  first  deny 
And  lanf^lt,  »nd  then  viti]per:itt<  and  denounce,  hut  would 
hardly  understand  and  explain  till  too  lute,  or  till  immoDSO 
inisctiicf  had  been  done.  Even  now  thu  lirst  etiige  is  hardly 
pascd,  and  tho  niovcraent  I  coniiiiencod  by  a  present  of 
flowers  to  tlieao  simple  girls  lias  extended  over  the  whole 
Union,  invaded  Groat  Britain,  penetrated  France  in  all 
directions,  earned  captive  alt  Scandinavia  and  a  large  part 
of  Gennany.  and  is  finding  its  wiiy  into  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. There  are  some  three  linmlred  circles  or  clubs  in  the 
city  of  Fhiladci|ihia  alone,  and  the  Spirituiiliats.,  as  tUcy  eall 
thcinsolvea,  count  nearly  a  million  of  believers  in  oar  own 
country.  Talilo-tn ruing,  oocroiuuncy,  divination  becomes  a 
religion  with  eomc,  and  an  amusement  with  others.  Tho 
infection  aeiKCs  all  clasae^,  minlstere  of  religion,  lawyers, 
]ihv«ifi.in8,  jndges,  comedians,  rich  and  poor,  leanied  and 
unlearned.  The  movement  has  its  qoarterlv.  monthly,  and 
Wf!i:kly  jonruals.  some  of  them  condnctijd  with  ermt  ability, 
and  the  spirits,  through  the  writing  mediums,  have  already 
furnishett  it  a  very  considerable  libr-iry, — ^yet  hardly  a  scri- 
OQB  effort  has  as  yet  boea  made  in  this  country  to  compre- 
hend or  nrrest  it.  It  in  making  sad  havoc  with  religion, 
breuking  up  ehurc-hos,  taking  its  victims  from  all  deaomina- 
tioa«,  with  stem  impartiality ;  and  yet  the  great  body  of 


those  not  under  its  influence  merely  deny,  lau^h,  or  cry  out, 
"huuibugl"'  "deliiSLonl"  Delusion  it  w.  I  Know  it  now, 
but  nut  in  their  sense. 


The  public  never  suRpeeted  me  of  having  had  any  band 
in  prodiioiug  the  Tiapping-Mania;  and  the  Fox  girljs  oven 
to  l)ii»  day,  suspect  no  eouueetion  hotwoon  the  flowers  I 
gave  thi;in  and  the  rnVBtcrioiis  kiioekingw  which  tbey  heard  ; 
and  nobody  haa  auepected  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  American  rn&Jiums,  of  having  any  re- 
-Utions  with  me.  lie  does  not  suspect  it  himself,  yet  he 
has  been  more  than  once  magnetized  by  me,  and  it  faaii  been 
in  obedienee  to  my  will  that  he  has  madu  his  revcUtione. 
Thfl  public  bave  never  cnniiected  my  namo  with  the  move- 
niont,  and  even  PHiicilla  has  never  known  my  full  share  in 
it.  I  have  had  my  instnnnents,  blind  instriiments,  in  all 
civiliiscd  countries,  with  whom  I  have  worked,  and  yet  but 
few  of  them  liave  known  me,  or  seen  me. 
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My  readers  may  indeed  be  ineredulons  m  to  Uieinfliienoe 
conveyed  hy  ^''Jw'ere;  but  I  sliitll  satisfy  tliein  on  that  score 
before  completing  my  oonfeBBione.  ^Vhile  the  Fox  girli 
were  aniioymt  by  these  mysterious  kntickiiigfi,  nnd  wen 
begiimiaj^  to  draw  on  Umm  the  attention  of  the  curious  taxi 
the  credulous,  aud  while  Andrew  Jackson  Davisj  as  yet  onlyl 
a  gomnambulist,  wns  diclitting  his  wonderful  rcvclatioi 
and  leiiriied  doctors  were  disputing  whether  he  recMvi 
tlicni  fnini  a  white  or  a  lilack  spirit,  whether  he  renlly  M\ 
what  he  professed  to  hco  in  Iiis  claircoyant  state,  or  only 
repurtud  to  the  scribe  the  lesion  whicli  KOine  cuuniiig  scampfrj 
h&d  previously  taught  Iiitit,  and  iiinde  him  commit  to  meiitf 
ory ;  my  old  friend  Mr.  Cutton  waa  made  to  suffer  a  eevurft 
penalty  for  the  slighting  manner  in  which  be  had  spoken  of 
Priscilla.  Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  I'rigcilhi  went  oiiu 
HuiKJuy  evening  to  hia  evfiiiriir  service.  On  leaving  the 
meeting-house,  she  mingled  in  tlie  crowd,  and  bo  contrived 
it  as  to  rub  apainet  a  granddaughtpr  of  Mr.  Cotton,  an  in- 
teresting child  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
without  anybody  observing  it  She  then  turned  a  little 
aside,  got  into  her  carriage,  which  was  waiting,  and  drove 
home.  The  next  day,  the  young  girl,  Clara  Starkweatlier, 
was  eingutarly  alleeled.  Every  thing  she  touched  seemed 
to  stick  fast  to  her  fingers.  All  the  dressea,  cloaJis,  shawls, 
in  the  bouse  seemed  to  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to  fly 
to  her,  and  arrange  theniBelves  on  her  back,  blie  went  into 
the  kitchen ;  the  poker,  sliovel,  and  tongs,  pota,  kettles, 
paiU,  basins,  all  set  to  dancing  towards  and  around  her,  and 
the  frying-pan  fastened  itself  on  her  head  as  a  cap.  Her 
mother  scolded  her,  and  she,  poor  thing,  began  to  cry,  and 
declared  that  nho  did  not  do  it,  but  tiiat  it  was  done  by  a 
strange  woman,  very  heautiful,  hut  vary  wicked,  wliom  she 
did  not  know.  The  family  were  all  la  confitematioa.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  called  upon  to  interpose.  Ho  concluded  tliat  it 
was  ft  cose  of  witelicraft,  or  of  diabolical  obscesioD.  He 
summoned  all  tlie  inmates  of  his  family  to  his  study.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  and  nulhing  at  all  louth  to  eonie  to  hand- 
grip with  the  devil,  for  wlioni,  with  his  orthodoxy,  he  fancied 
himself  moro  than  a  match.  "We  must,"  he  said,  "resist 
the  evil  one;  we  must  wrestle  in  prayer."  With  that  he 
aeated  himself  before  liis  table,  on  which  lay  a  spleudid  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible.  He  opened  the  book,  intending  to  read 
a  chapter,  before  inakiu|f  bis  prayer.  But  be  had  liardly^ 
opened  it  before  it  was  violently  eloeod,  and  rising,  seen 
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ingly  of  itself,  bit  liiin  a  lieavv  blow  in  liIs  fat-e.  wliich 
linockcJ  him  from  his  chair,  ami  nearly  etunned  him,  and 
theu  rested  iUelf  on  the  lcij>  of  Clam's  Iiead.  Mr.  Cotton 
eooii  recovered  from  tlie  blow,  and  stood  np,  after  the  man- 
ner of  liie  sect,  to  pniy.  lie  had  hardly  opened  liis  mouth, 
before  there  waa  neard  Buch  a  knoofcino;  oehind  the  walls, 
agjiinst  the  doors,  and  nnder  tiic  fioor,  that  every  word  he 
Htt^^mnted  to  utter  was  completely  dniwue<i.  It  was  im- 
popftible  to  proceed  amid  such  a  thundering  din  and  rticket, 
which  threatened  to  pull  the  house  down  about  ttieir  ears. 
Forthwith  out  mapchcd  from  the  library  ahelvcs  a  complete 
edition  of  Scott's  Family  Bible.  The  several  vohune«  arew 
tliemselves  np  on  the  flwr,  and  proceeded,  with  "reat  skill 
and  even  Bcienpe,  to  knock  one  another  down,  whde  various 
sounds,  as  of  moekery  and  laui^liter,  were  heard  from  various 
quarters.  The  brave  old  man  waK  fain  to  resume  his  cliair, 
when  lo!  he  fumid  himself  teated  on  the  heated  gridiron. 
Ue  started  up  very  quick,  as  may  bo  imagined,  but  happily 
received  no  aerioue  injury. 

For  attraction  now  guceceded  repulsion.  All  the  objects 
near  Clam,  instead  of  being  dmwn,  towards  her,  were  re- 
pelled, and  moved  away  from  her.  Soon  one  article  of  her 
dress  after  another  flew  off,  and  it  ^vae  with  the  utmost 
ditfieiilty  that  they  could  keep  enough  on  her  to  hide  hor 
nakedneae.  This  lasted  an  hour  it  may  be,  when  all  was 
qniet,  and  every  thing  waii  found  restored  to  its  place,  and 
Mr.  Cotton  hiiu&elf  began  to  think  that  all  was  some  optical 
illusion,  and  to  think  tnnt  he  might  have  been  too  hasty  in 
concluding  that  the  devil  was  engaged  in  it. 

However  the  annoyancea  were  only  suspended,  tlicy  were 
rot  removed.  "During  tlie  following  night  all  in  the  houee 
were  awakened  by  tremendous  knockings  heard  on  the  walla 
and  nnder  the  lloor  of  the  apartment  where  Clara  slept. 
All  rose,  and  in  their  night-clothes  rushed  to  her  room,  and 
found  her  lying  on  her  bed  sobbing,  and  apparently  in  the 
greatcet  agony.  The  bedclothes  and  her  own  dresses  were 
scattered  all  about  the  room,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and 
entirely  mined.  The  rappiugs  then  were  heard  in  the 
library.  Mr.  Cotton  took  a  li^it,  and  went  into  the  room, 
And  was  not  a  Httle  surprised  to  Und  it  oeeupied  with  some 
half  a  dozen  figures  of  men  and  women  fantastically  dreesed, 
all  seated,  and  Usteuiug  witli  grave  faces  to  an  inamlible 
discourse  from  another  figure  in  Genevan  gowu  and  hand, 
atjuidiug  before  the  table  on  which  S[r.  Cottun's  great  Bible 
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Uv  open.  Mr.  ColUm  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  but  he 
summoned  up  hU  courage  and  advanced.  lie  went  etraij(hc 
up  to  the  tigiire  in  gown  and  bond,  who  iteemed  to  liave 
usurjied  his  functions',  aud  boldly  laid  bis  bvid  upon  bia 
shoulder.  Imuiediatciv  his  caudit;  was  extiognished,  and  he 
received  a  blow  which  felled  him  to  the  door.  In  a  moment 
he  recovered,  passed  into  another  room,  obtained  another 
light,  and  returned.  The  phantoniE  were  *till  there,  but  he 
now  saw  wJiat  they  were.  The  eeeminp  minister  was  a  hujfe 
folio  of  tlicology,  moulded  into  a  human  c^hape  by  pieces  of 
carpet,  a  coat  and  trousers  of  his  own,  and  dres^d  in  his 
own  Kowii  and  bund.  The  other  figures  were  rolumce  from 
hie  liorarv,  elongated  and  eluffed  out  in  a  eiinilar  way,  and 
dressed  in  clothea  belonging  tu  different  Dittmlicns  uf  the 
family.  Thoy  were  stripped,  replaced  on  tlio  book-ehelviw, 
and  the  dresses  returned  to  the  ^veml  wardrobes  where 
they  bttlongwl.     There  was  no  more  disturbance  that  night- 

Tbe  next  day,  when  ilie  family  were  all  at  dinner,  the 
tabic,  with  every  thing  on  It,  Budilcnty  rose  to  the  ceiling, 
and  then  suddenly  dropped  upon  the  floor  w*ith  a  noi^c  tliat 
shook  tlic  whole  uuuw,  but  without  tiny  other  injury,  or  any 
tiling  on  it  l»eing  displaced.  In  the  evcninj',  while  tliey 
wore  all  H'iitcd  around  the  table,  listening  to  a  chapter  which 
Mr.  Cotton  wiis  roadinjj  from  the  Bible,  terrible  knockings 
woro  again  heard  all  through  the  room,  and  Clara  was  seen 
to  be  rai»ed  m  h  were  by  some  innsihle  band  towards  tlie 
oetllDg,  and  to  be  bonio  with  great  force  through  the  room, 
Mid  set  down  standing  on  her  licad.  Then,  aftor  a  moment, 
ftho  roeo  again  and  hung  iiunpended  to  the  eeiling  by  her  feet 
and  her  head  downnTirde.  After  nii  hour  the  annoyances 
oeoBod,  and  the  family  were  left  quiet.  The  annoyances 
eontinoed,  varj-ing  in  tJieir  character  from  day  to  day,  for 
three  weeks. 

IViscilla  sent  rae  an  account  of  Ihem,  and  I  thought  my 
old  friend  had  btini  «ufllcicntlv  puniehed.  Moreover,  I  did 
not  wish  too  much  t-cfai  to  "be  given  at  that  time  to  Oie 
faDtastic  tricks  I  was  pluvinc.  Mr.  Cotton  vrm  sure  that  it 
WM  the  work  of  the  devil,  tiiat  it  was  witchcraft,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  rriocilla.  He  had  tried  to  get  the 
authoritioi  to  arrest  bor  as  a  witch,  but  Ju  this  he  bad  failed ; 
for,  although  the  kws  of  I'enneylvania,  at  that  time,  if  not 
now.  ivcognized  witchcraft  as  a  piiiiieliable  off«!iico,  no 
maglrtlnae  in  the  city  could  be  found  who  did  not  look  upon 
w'twhcraft  w  imaginary,  and  isuspcct  tiic  good  minifitor  of 
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for  eiiteitaininir 
a  belief  in  its  re^ility.  I  liowL-vcr  tiiJ  nut  wlali  Priseilla  » 
nmno  to  become  associated  in  the  ^^ip  of  the  day  with 
reported  phenomena  of  the  sort,  iuid  I  ecut  lier  an  order  to 
discontinue  tlie  annoyances,  and  to  restore  every  thing  which 
had  been  injured  to  its  previous  condition.  Tlio  night  she 
received  my  order,  tlic  noifieti  ceai^ed,  Clara  rested  iinietly, 
and  the  family  wore  uiidiijtiirbtid.  On  ri^in^  and  ^oitij; 
through  the  hcjui^e  hi  tlie  morning,  no  triH-.c  of  the  jirevioiift 
disorfler  was  di^eovered,  every  Eliitig  wjm  in  its  place,  and 
the  clothiug  iuid  bedding  wliieli  liad  been  cut  into  ribbone, 
were  all  i-estored,  and  not  a  rnarlc  of  injnry  was  to  be  found 
on  tliem.  Clam  wae  well,  and  retained  uo  recollectiou  of 
any  tiling  that  hiul  happened  to  her  or  to  the  family  dnriiig 
the  jjtfrioii  alie  had  been  so  griovowaly  afflicted.  £ven  tiie 
faitidy,  Mr.  Cotton  among  the  rust,  liegnn  to  donbt  if  they 
had  not  been  the  aport  of  some  etraiigw  Lallu<:iuatioM,  and 
almost  to  penmadu  thomsulvu:  tlmt  ilie  annoyances  hud  had 
no  objective  eharaotor. 

All  this  may  strike  uiany  a«  wholly  incredible,  but  a 
thoQBand  in&tiLDces,  as  well  attested  as  ajiy  facts  can  be,  of 
a  similar  cliaracter,  can  bo  adduced.  Let  mo  be  permitted 
to  relate  an  instance  still  more  marveUoiis,  which  occurred 
in  IWy,  at  the  presbytery  or  pareonage  of  Cidevillc,  France, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Seme,  and  whicii  became 
indirectly  the  subjt.-et  of  n  judicial  inveatigatiun.  The  eur6 
of  Cidevillc  encountered  at  t!ie  house  of  one  of  hiis  eick 
ptu'ldhoners,  an  individual,  a  Ifr.  G ,  who  had  tlie  rep- 
utation of  curing  dia-a£ee  in  a  myaterions  manner.  Ho 
rejiroved  him  severely,  and  gent  liim  away.     Shortly  after, 

Mr.  G was  arrested  and  condemned  for  his  inalpiiw- 

tices  in  other  caae^,  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
wretched  man,  reeollecting  the  reproof  he  h;id  r8«eive<,l 
from  the  cnr6,  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  hiui  that  lie 
lind  been  arretted  and  sent  to  priKon,  and,  It  in  said^  lie 
threw  out  tlireats  of  vengeance.     One  Thorel,  a  shepherd, 

a  friend  and  disciple  of  the   ]Vfr.  G ,  was  also  heard  to 

eay,  thut  the  curij  would  bo  made  to  repent  of  what  he  hod 
dune,  and  that  he  (TliuaMi  would  himself  see  that  his  mas- 
ter was  a%'onged,  and  liis  ordei^  exccnted. 

Two  boys,  one  twelve,  the  other  fourteen,  were  boarded 
and  educated  in  the  parsonage  by  the  cur5.  They  were 
sons  of  lioneat,  pione,  and  mutli  esteemed  sclioolmafitore  of 
tlie  district,  and  appeared  to  huve  inherited  the  good  quali- 
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tics  of  tlioir  pfircnte.     Tliey  woro  both  intended  for  tbe 

fmeathood,  and  were  a  great  comfort  to  the  gotKl  ciir^,  who 
ovod,  clieriaheil,  and  inBtnicted  tliera,  and  perlmps  obtained 
aomething  for  tliQir  hoard  and  tuition  to  eke  out  liU  scantjr 
liic>:ULS  of  living. 

One  day  tliero  was  a  pnblic  auction,  where  agreat crowd 
were  (rolktitud,  and  ihtae  lioys  wore  j>r(»cnt  among  the  rest. 
The  shepherd,  Thorcl,  was  thorc,  and  seen  to  approach  tlie 
younger  of  the  two,  but  noUiing  looro  was  obicrved.  Im- 
mediately on  the  return  to  tlte  par&ooage,  a  violent  hurri- 
cane utruck  it,  followed  by  blows  us  from  a  hammer  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  under  the  floors,  above  the  ceiling, 
and  behind  the  waijiscoting.  Sometimes  theee  blows  were 
weak,  shurt.,  al)rupt,  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  shake  the 
house,  and  to  throatcn  to  demolish  it,  aa  Thorcl,  in  a 
moment  of  raslmces  had  foretold.  Tlie  hloiit-s  were  heard 
at  the  distance  of  two  kilometres,  and  a  larfo  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cideville,  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  time, 
it  18  said,  surrounded  the  parponage  for  Iiours,  examining 
it  in  all  directions,  and  eeeking  in  Tain  to  discover  whence 
the  blowB  proceeded. 

This  was  not  all.  Whilst  these  mysterious  knocklnKs 
continued,  and  made  themselves  henrd  on  every  point  indi- 
cated, they  reproduced  tlie  exaet  rhythm  of  whatever  air 
was  demanded  of  tlicm ;  thu  glass  in  the  windows  was 
broken,  and  i-attled  in  every  direction ;  the  tables  were 
overturned,  or  were  seen  walking  about;  the  chaire  were 
grouped  together  and  eiiftpended  in  tlie';iir;  the  dogs  were 
thrown  crosswise  over  one  another  or  were  hung  by  their 
tails  to  the  rciling  ;  kniv4*s,  brushes,  breviaries,  flew  ont  by 
one  window  and  back  through  another  on  tlie  opposite  aide ; 
the  shovel  and  tongs  (juit  of  tliemselvue  tlie  fireplace  and 
walked  alono  into  tho  room  ;  the  andirons,  followed  by  the 
fire,  recoiled  from  the  chimney  even  to  tlio  middle  of  the 
floor  :  Iiammere  flew  in  the  air,  and  droppt^d  as  slowly  and 
ati  eoftiv  as  a  feather  on  tlio  floor;  the  utensils  of  the  toilet 
suddenly  quitt««J  the  chaiiihninle  on  which  tlioy  were  placed, 
and  as  smldeul}'  relumt'd  of  tUelr  own  accord;  cnormotis 
dcHks  rushed  one  agiiiiifit  anothi-r  and  were  broken,  and  one 
loaded  with  books  approaL-licd  rapidly  and  horizontally 
cIoHe  to  the  foreliead  of  M.  R.  dis  Saint  V ,  and.  with- 
out touehinf;  him,  dropped  perpendicularly  upon  its  feet. 

Madame  de  Saint  A ,  whose  chateau  was  ucar  to  the 

jjttreonage,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  questioned,  and  who 
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hnd  witnoBsed  a  score  of  similar  experiments,  felt  herself 
drawn  one  day  by  the  corner  of  her  mantle,  without  per- 
ceiving Uie  invisible  hand  that  drew  it.  The  mayor  of 
Cideville  received  n  viitleiit  hlovi  on  his  thlgli,  and  at  the 
cry  forced  from  him  by  this  violence,  ho  received  a  gentle 
caress,  which  instantly  relieved  him  from  the  pain. 

A  proprietor,  residing  fourteen  leairues  distant,  and  from 
whom  !  hold  thift  relation,  came  unexpectedly  to  Cideville, 
whollv  ignorant  of  the  mysterions  events  whioh  were  tak- 
ing pjacu.  After  a  night  spent  iu  the  chamber  of  the  boys, 
ho  fjucstione<l  tlie  niyeteriotis  knocking,  made  it  strike  in 
difEorent  corners  of  the  room,  and  established  with  it  the 
conditions  of  a  dialogne.  One  blow,  for  example,  would 
Bay  yee,  two  blows,  no ;  then  tho  number  of  blows  would 
indicate  tho  number  of  the  letter  in  the  alphabet,  &c. 
This  settled,  tho  witness  caused  to  be  rapped  out  liia  sur- 
naiiie  and  Christiau  name,  and  those  of  Lis  children,  his  age 
and  theii-s,  to  the  year,  month,  and  day,^-the  name  of  liis 
commune.  &c  All  this  was  done  wita  such  rapidity  that 
he  was  obliged  to  conjure  the  rapper  to  proceed  more 
slowly,  tliat  he  miaht  liave  mure  loisure  to  verify  the 
answers,  all  of  wliieli  he  found  jx*rfectly  exact.  W'iiat  is 
more  etrikinff  is,  tliat  this  gentleman  knew  nothing  at  the 
time  of  Bpirit-rappiiig,  then  beginning  to  excite  attention 
ill  tlie  United  States,  and  it  wa£  not  tul  several  weeks  after 
that  he  heard  of  it. 

AH  thig,  the  sceptics  will  allege,  may  bo  altrtbut«d  to 
jugglery,  to  the  ennning  and  craft  of  the  juggler,  di%'ining 
the  tho'ughts  of  the  interrogator  before  lie  had  detected 
them  Iiitnaelf.  But  there  was  soinethliig  more  still ;  eoitie- 
thin^  which  the  Ecepticii  will  hanlly  be  able  to  exptaui.     A 

priest,  a  vicar  of  St.  Eoch,  the  Abb6  L ,  came  acciden- 

titlly,  and  wholly  unlookod  for,  to  Cideville.  To  similar 
questions  he  received  apparently  through  his  brother,  like 
himself  wholly  unknown  in  the  place,  answers  equally 
pn^nipt  and  exact,  but  with  this  singular  difference  ;  In  one 
instance  the  questioner  himself  was  ignorant,  and  unable  to 
verify  tho  details  of  the  answer  obtained.  He  was,  indeed, 
told  the  age  and  Christian  name  of  liis  mother  imd  his 
brother,  but  he  had  either  never  known  them  or  had  for- 
gotten them.  He  however  took  a  note  of  the  answers,  and. 
on  his  return  to  I'aris,  coiip.ultcd  the  registers,  and  found 
tlieiTi  literally  exact.  Wiiat  now  heeoniea  of  the  objection 
against  tlie  previous  witncs^j,  or  the  cKpIanation  insiated  on, 
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thnt  the  answer  is  given  hy  the  brain  of  the  intcrrogatorf 
Two  landholders  from  the  town  of  En  catneuU  exprcesto 
Cidevjllo.  Tlic^  were  tohl  their  names,  Christian  names,  the 
iinmbor  of  their  dogs,  tlieir  horses,  &c.  But  still  more 
astonishing  were  tlic  plicnnnieiia  tliat  aeccimpaiiied  the  boy 
helievod  to  have  been  touched  by  the  elie^hcrd  Thorel.  Ho 
perecived  coiitiimally  new  him  the  nhmle,  ur  api^icaninee  of 
a  man,  in  a  blouse,  whom  he  Hid  not  know,  but  whom  he 
identilied  ■with  Thorel,  the  tirst  time  he  was  confronted 
with  that  person.  Kven  one  of  tlie  ccclesiastica  present, 
when  the  boy  eaid  he  saw  the  |)liantoia,pci:t»iveddistiQvtly 
behind  thv  hid  a  sort  of  grHyioli  colinini  or  itiiidic  vapor,  a 
phenomenon  often  observed  on  eiiuilaroeeaaii>na  One  day 
tiielH>y  fell  into  eonvuUiuDH,  ihun  into  u  sort  of  euststic 
Bjneopc,  from  which  for  severnl  hours  nothing  could  rouse 
liiin,ana  which  caused  a  fear  that  heu'u»dvud.  Anotlicr  time 
IiQ  8<dd  that  he  s»w  h  black  liand  descending  the  chimney, 
and  he  cried  out  that  it  struck  him.  Nobody  could  see  th& 
hand,  but  those  prestmt  hcani  the  blow,  ami  saw  its  mark 
on  the  face  of  the  child,  who  in  liis  simpUt'ity  ran  out  doors, 
thinking  to  (>ce  tltiK  hami  come  out  tlie  top  of  the  ehimnuy. 
At  leiigtli  several  (.'celej*iii«ticii  united  at  tlio  ]>arBona|ce, 
and  conmiltod  how  they  mig]it  be  dieembarraiiscd  of  the 
annoyance.  One  propoBod  one  thing,  another  proposed 
anotlicr,  and  a  third  ronuirked  that  he  iiad  licard  it  said  thnt 
those  myHteriona  ahades  feai-ed  the  point  of  a  sword.  At 
the  risk  of  a  little  superstition,  they  armed  themselves  with- 
liwords,  ami  stabbed  with  them  wherever  the  noises  wer& 
heard.  But  it  is  difficult  tu  hit  wn  agent  in  constant  and 
rapid  motion,  and  they  wcro  about  to  desist,  wlien  one  of 
them  having  more  skiffnlly  pursued  ono  of  the  noisas  thaii 
the  others,  all  at  once  a  flame  Hashed  forth,  followed  by  a 
Binoke  so  dense  that  they  wore  obli^uil  to  open  all  the 
windows  to  escape  immediate  suffocation.  The  smoke  dis- 
sipated, and  culm  succeedin.^  to  so  terrible  an  emotion,  they 
resumed  their  stabbing;,  and  .soon  they  heard  a  fjroan  ;  they 
coiitlnuL-d,  the  groaning  redoubled,  and  at  length  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  pronounced  t lie  word  "pardon."  "  Pardon  I 
yes.  certainly,  we  will  forgive  you ;  and  more  than  that,  wo 
will  pa-is  .ill  tlie  night  in  praying  for  you  ;  but  on  condition 
that  yon  come  to-morrow,  in  person,  and  bog  pardon  of  tliift 
boy."  "Will  yon  forgive  na  all?"  "How  many  are 
you  i"  *'  Wc  are  five,  including  t!ie  shepherd."  "Wo  will 
forgive  you  a.11."    All  then  became  quiet  in  the  parsonage^ 
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and  the  rest  of  that  terrible  nigl.t  waa  spent  calmly  in 
praver. 

The  next  day,  in  th«  jifternooD,  Thon;]  pruflviitcd  hiniectf 
at  the  parsouHgo.  His  attitude  was  humble,  liis  laiigua^ 
onihai'rasttcd,  aud  ho  attempted  to  conceal  with  hiii  hat  eer- 
tain  bloody  excoriations  on  liis  face.  The  hoy,  as  booii  as 
he  perceived  him,  exclaimed,  "That  is  tho  man,  that  is  tho 
man  wlio  has  followed  me  this  fortnights"  lie  pretended, 
when  qne-ttionud,  tltat  he  cnme  to  get  a  tsmall  organ  for  liig 
master.  "  Mot  bp,  Thorel ;  you  know  it  is  not  for  that  that 
you  liave  eonie,"  he  was  answered.  "But  wheiien  tliosa 
wounds  on  your  ia.cc  J  who  has  gi von  Uieml" 

"  That  18  no  business  of  yours ;  1  will  not  tell." 

"Tell  QB,  then,  what  yon  want.  Be  frank.  Ilavo  yon 
not  come  to  beg  tliia  boy'a  pardon?  Do  it,  then.  Down 
on  yonr  knee»." 

'■  Well,  be  it  80  ;  pardon  then,"  said  Thorel,  falling  upon 
his  knceti,  and  even  wliile  begging  tho  \aiVe.  pardon,  drew 
himself  along,  and  tried  to  eeize  him  by  hia  blonse.  He 
succeeded  ;  and  from  that  moment  t!ie  miirerintfit  of  tlieliuy^ 
and  tho  myetorious  noisce  in  the  parsonage,  ledouhiod.  Tl'ie 
eiir6,  however,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  mayor's  office. 
Ho  went,  and  as  soon  n^  ho  eutei-oa  it,  ho  fell  three  timoBon 
hie  knees,  without  being  required,  and  before  all  the  wiN 
noeecs,  begged  pardon  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ho  drew  him- 
self alon<;  on  his  knees^  and  endeavored  to  toach  the  cur£, 
as  he  had  tonclied  the  bov.  The  cur^,  after  retreating  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  ha<3,  in  self-defence,  to  beat  him  oS 
with  hia  cane.     He  avowed  th.%t  a\\  v.".is  to  he  referred  to 

M-  G- ,  whoTn  iho  ciii'e  had  prevented  from  earning  his 

bread,  aud  that  he  cuuld  easily  disetnharniss  the  par,ionaji;e 
of  the  annoyances  that  were  passing  there,  if  made  worth 
his  while. 

The  cHr6,  in  conBcqnencc  of  what  bad  occurred,  said,  or 
was  reported  to  have  said,  that  Tliorel  was  a  sorcerer,  and 
had  practised  twreery  on  the  boy  at  the  partnonage.  Tliorcl 
bronght,  in  consequence,  an  action  against  liim  for  slander. 
The  cause  eanie  to  trial  ;  the  ciir^  pleaded  the  truth    in 

1"nBti9cation,  smd  wiw  acquitted.  On  the  trial,  tho  facta  I 
t&ve  stated,  as  well  &s  many  others  of  no  loses  importance, 
were  testified  to  imder  oatli,  by  a  hirgo  nujuber  of  highly 
inlclligeot  and  respeetablu  witnesses,  and  not  one  of  them 
can  be  denied,  if  human  testimony  is  in  anycase  to  he  taken 
a.6  conciueire. 
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Penione  ot  sceptical  and  critical  diaposition  may  imagine 
tliat  Thorel  was  concefiled  behind  the  wainscot,  "bnt  the 
pereone  who  nscd  thoir  swords  had  Gense  enough  to  ascertain 
whether  that  waa  io  or  not;  besidua,  to  auppoBB  it,  wure 
wholly  iiiconeietent  with  other  woll-establieliea  fflcta  in  the 
case.  An  hypothesle,  to  be  acceptable,  must  meet  and  ex- 
plain nil  tliB  facte,  not  merely  a  portion  of  tliein.  It  will 
not  do  to  adopt  a  theory,  and  then,  after  the  manner  of 
leanied  acadeiuicians  and  phiUuuyphical  historians,  reject  as 
inadmissible  all  the  detiule  of  the  codo  not  compatible  with 
tliat  theorv.  Bot  I  have  introduced  this  narralivK  to  pi-ove 
the  credibility  of  some  of  my  own  doings,  not  to  prove  that 
there  is  aucli  a  thing  ae  is  comiuonly  called  sorcery — ^to 
prove  the  validity  of  nn  alleged  claBs  of  phenomena,  not 
their  proper  explanatioQ.  To  this  latter  point  X  slialj  have 
occasion,  bufore  I  close,  to  sjwak  at  fnll  length. 

The  annoyances,  1  may  add,  continued  at  the  parsonage 
for  some  dme,  in  fine  till  the  bishop  removedjthe  tioye,  and 
the  malice  of  the  persccntors  had  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
cur6.  They  then  ceased,  when  the  original  reason  for  pro- 
ducing them  had  been  answered.* 

OHAPTBB  St. — WOBTD  OONSIDK&ISO. 

I  FAILED  for  a  lonff  time  yet  to  get  any  new  light  on  the 
eseential  nature  of  the  agent  with  which  I  was  opcratine, 
and  remained  still  undecided  in  my  own  mind  wbetUct  ic 
Wfl£  a  spiritnal  pei'Ron,  Hnperhuman  and  invisible,  or  ammplc 
elemental  force  of  nature,  placed  at  the  command  of  every 
man  who  knowaliow  to  uso  his  own  powers.  The  answers 
I  obtained  to  my  questions  were  vague,  contradictory,  and 
unsatis factory.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  doing  wliat  in 
the  oycB  of  ignorance  and  Bupei-stitioii  was  callud  dealing 
with  the  devd.  and  practising  what  had  been  denonuceo, 
and  in  former  tlmea  punished,  by  the  civil  law  a«  sorcery 
or  witclioraft.  So  much  was  clear  and  undeniable.  But 
had  not  all  the  world  misunderstood  therenl  natnreof  what 
it  had  condetnncd  as  witchcraft,  sorcery,  maletice,  and 
magic!  Had  they  not  assumed  iiii necessarily  a  preter- 
natural ai^ency,  and  an  ovil  agent,  wlioi-e  there  was  really 
only  a  natural,  a  gotMl,  and  a  bcuevolunl  agent  i 

The  bearing  of  this  qneelion  on  the  Christiau  roligioD  was 
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wry  obvious,  and  1  well  imdeintood  ihe  sigrilficanoeof  whnt 
Voilairc  s£id,  one  day,  to  a  tlioologian,  '^SatA^n/  <feit  U 
Christianiemt  (out  etUier  ;  pas  db  Sathas,  pas  uk  Sau  vkuk," 
and  I  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  what  Bayle.  tlio  ablest 
and  ncuteet  of  alt  mcidem  antliors  opposed  to  Cbmtinniiy, 
had  Baid  :  "  Prove  to  iiiihalievers  the  existenoo  of  evil 
epirit*.  and  you  will  by  that  aloue  force  them  to  concede  all 
jour  dogmas.'*  In  aiiy  point  of  view,  OliriKtianity  was 
pledged  to  assert  the  esietenee  of  Satan  and  hisiiitcrvontion 
m  human  affairs,  for  according  to  it,  Christ  was  revealed 
from  heaven  mid  came  into  tho  world  that  he  might 
destroy  the  devil  and  his  worke.  If  there  was  do  devil,  the 
miMion  of  Ohrnst  had  no  motive,  no  objeot^and  Chrietianity 
ii  ft  fable. 

MurBover,  ail  Christians,  wliethi^r  Catholics  asserting  the 
infallihility  and  anthority  of  tho  church,  or  Frotostants  ae- 
eerting  siuiply  tho  inCaJlibility  and  authority  of  the  Bible, 
wore  oound  to  assert  tlic  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  the 
reality  of  demonic  obeeeeion  and  poaeeasloo,  of  witchcraft, 
Borcery,  and  magic,  in  the  common  and  opprobrious 
eense  of  the  terms.  As  to  Catholics,  there  could  be  uo 
quetition.  The  churuh  pUiidy  and  unequivocally  recogiiizea 
tno  existence  of  Satan,  as  may  be  gathered  fiwu  the  prayers 
and  ceremonieij  of  biiptisiii,  as  wt-ll  na  fwrn  the  figmficinee 
of  the  sucmmetit  itself;  and  not  only  hie  existence,  but  his 
power  over  the  natural  man,  and  oven  material  objects. 
Thus  when  tho  priest,  in  administcrint^  tlio  Sacrameut, 
breathes  gently  tiiree  times  in  the  lace  of  the  child,  hu  ex- 
claims, ''Kxi  ab  eo,  immimde  spiritns,  ot  da  locum  Spiritin 
Sancto  Paraclito : "  Go  out  of  him,  impure  spirit,  and  give 
place  to  tlie  Holy  GhoRt,  the  Paraclete  ;  and  abo  after  the 
prayer  I}9Us  patfiim  timtrorum. :  "  Exoreizo  te,  immundc 
Bpiritiiis  in  nomlue  Patrls,  ct  FiMi,  ct  Spiritns  Sancti,  ut 
exeas,  et  recodae  ab  hoc  famnio  Dei.  Ipee  onim  tihi  im- 
perat,  maledicte  damnate,  qui  pedibus  super  mare  umlmia- 
vit,  et  Petro  mcrgeiilt  dexteram  porroxit.  Ergo,  malcdieto 
diahote,  recoguosce  scntcDtiam  tnam,  et  da  honorem  Deo 
vivo  et  vero,  da  honorem  Jesu  Ohrieto  Filio  ejus,  et  Spiritiii 
Sancto  ;  et  recede  ab  hue  famulo  Dei,  quia  ihtum  sibi  Deus 
et  Dominns  na'itcr  Jesus  Chrletus  ad  suam  sanctam  gratlam, 
et  benedictioriem,  foittemque  baptii^matis  vocari  dlgnatns 
est."  Tho  candidate,  before  receiving  Imjitism,  is  asked, 
"Doetthou  runouiiCG  Satan  t"  and  answers,  "I  renounce 
him."   "And  all  ids  worUa?"   "I  renounce  theui.'*   "And 
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all  liis  pomps  V*  "I  reiionnce  them."  So,  in  bleanng  tho 
Stilt  which  is  used  in  lultnitiiiitering  the  Suoramant,  the 
priest  saya,  "Exorcizo  te,  oreatura  Balie,  in  nomine  Dei 
Pntrisk  omnipoCDntiK,  et  in  cliaritate  Dumiiii  uoetn  Jesu 
Christi,  et  in  virtute  Spiritus  Baiicti,  cxorcizo  to  jwr  Deum 
Tivum,  [ler  Dluiiii  vonim,  per  Domn  eanotuiii,"  i&c  The 
whole  proceeds  on  the  siippoeition  that  Satan  is  to  be  ex- 
pelled, dislodged,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  placed,  flO  to 
epcak,  ill  posse.*iion,  or  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  Iw 
infused,  so  that  the  Holy  GEost  shall  henceforth  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  tin;  bnptizeil,  iiistend  of  SaUiii,  who  previously 
held  dominion  over  it.  The  church  lias  also  her  e.xoroiste, 
and  her  forinK  of  exorci«iiig  of  evil  Bpirits, 

The  Bible  is  no  less  clear  and  explicit  on  the  subject  tlian 
the  church.  It  tcAcht^  that  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
eodneed  Eve  to  eat  of  the  foi-bldden  fruit;  it  rolattM  tlie 
doings  of  the  Kjcyptian  magicians :  it  forbids  necminnncy 
and  evocation  of  the  dead,  and  commands  the  Jevirtf  not  to 
Buffer  a  witch  to  live  ;  declares  that  all  the  p^ods  of  tlie  Reu- 
tiles  are  devils  ;  telli*  us  that  the  devil  is  the  prince  of  tliis 
world,  tliat  he  gocth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour ;  bids  us  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee 
from  US.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  prince  and  the  powers  of 
the  air  that  besiege  na,  and  against  whom  we  must  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  do  valiant  battle.  Moreover 
it  apeak*  of  demoniacs,  or  pL>r«ons  ])0Heea6ed  with  dovila; 
and  amonp;  the  marvellous  works  ascribed  to  Jesns  Clirirt,  is 
that  of  expelling  demons,  or  casting  out  devils.  All  Chris- 
tian^ then,  nnist  admit  that  there  is  a  devil,  nnd  that  there 
are  evil  spirits,  who  may,  and  who  do,  interfere  with  men, 
hariiHS  them,  and  sometimes  take  literal  possession  of  theiii. 
A  recent  Froueli  author,  a  siiioore  C^hristian  believer,  has  felt 
this.  "The  quiattion,"  he  says,  "at  tlie  Christian  \*oiut  of 
view,  18  by  no  means  indiffeivnt,  but  is,  as  it  weiv,  the  mother^ 
question,  the  question  of  questions.  It  is  no  less  than  to  detei^ 
mine  whether  the  Bible  and  the  chiiroh  have  or  have  not 
been  really  mistaken  in  one  of  their  fundamental  principle*. 
For  a  man  lilled  with  Oliristian  desires,  and  cherishing  at 
the  same  time  a  respect  for  evidence,  the  question  is  most 
gmv6.  It  touches  the  wiiole  of  faith,  neither  more  nor  less ; 
and  as  it  will  not  do  to  admit  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
.  whose  language  is  aeanmed  to  he  inspired,  what  is  called 
manners  of  speaking,  or  compJai-Kft-nced  far  the  age,  or  re- 
maim  of  ignovance,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  it 
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■were  proved  that  the  Bible  in  the  time  of  Pliaraoh  niifltook 
simple  :iii(l  iiiisLTuble  jiiffl»lers  for  real  maaurianit,  poorcliar- 
lataiis  for  enchant^rt,  a  few  knavish  and  lying  jiricsts  for 
ilii-  falsi?  irnris  (if  the  fretitllcs,  shiiplo  miiiomeriL's  for  real 
•?i''}Cttl'f>iit.  <iclii'ioHe  efll.ilepties  for  ?pipits  of  Pvtbon,  iSrc. ; 
if  it  were  proved  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  granting  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  gift,  and  prescribing  to  tliein  tlie  rales,  of  ex- 
pelling demons,  mistook  a  fact  of  pure  physiolog)' ;  if  itwere 
pmveil  that  the  church,  in  iiiKtitutiiig  exoreism,  and  pre- 
scribing for  it  precise  and  Icaruod  formulas,  and,  moreover, 
ppa<^ti»ing  it  for  eighteen  centiirieK,  Iihs  been  deceived 
during  Jill  that  period, — we  elioiild  feci  tlint  it  is  all  over 
with  Christianity  ;  we  shouM  regard  it  as  condemned,  and 
liasten  to  renomice  lui  authority  so  little  jndiciouH,  and  so 
little  to  be  depended  upon."  Christians  may,  wndoubtedly, 
-dUptite  as  to  this  or  that  partieiihtr  oa-ie,  and  vay  that  the 
■evidence  of  demonic  intervention,  in  this  or  that  j)articular 
instance,  is  not  conclusive;  hut  tliey  cannot,  witiiout  re- 
nouncing their  faith,  and  becoming  Saddiieees,  deny  that 
such  intervention  iis  poBsihie.  or  u^ert  that  it  i^  iinproliable. 
Thoy  most  concede  il5  pofesibility,  its  probability,  and  its 
ftu'ceptibility  of  proof;  and  therefore  when  the  evidence  in 
any  particular  instance  is  GiiEBcient  to  establish  the  reality 
of  any  other  c\a^A  of  facts,  they  are  bound,  as  reasonable 
beings,  to  admit  it.  To  them  there  is,  and  c;in  be  no  « 
priori  diflieuUy,  for  they  already  believe  in  the  reality  of 
dpmonic  agents  adequate  in  proihicethe  mysferionsphcnnm- 
ona  that  they  are  eaUed  upon  to  accept.'  Honeo,  in  tUoee 
jigesand  countries  in  which  nobody  doubted  ChriBtiaiiity.ull 
men  of  science,  physieiane,  magistrates,  asMcll  as  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  readily  adinitt^d  the  demonic  character  of 
the  phenomena  like  thofte  produced  in  our  day  by  meeiner- 
ism. 

But,  if  the  belief  in  the  reality  nf  ilemoriic  intrrveiitiuii  is 
fntegral  int'hriHtianity,  tiie  moat  Obvious  way  of  getting  rid 
of  Ohrirttiauity  and  lis  rcstraiiitti  would  be  to  deny  that 
reality,  and  to  expUiii  the  phenomena  comuiunly  held  as 
cvideuec  of  such  intervention,  on  physiological  aud  other 
natural  principles.  This  has  been  the  aim  of  setence. 
eapecially  medical  aeioacc,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  This  aim  was  adopted  by  the  so-called  wits  and 
philosopherB  of  the  last  ('cntiiry,  and  during tlii^  it }i.t9  begiiu 
to  be  aaoptcd  hy  juri.-^iirudcTK-e,  and  even  In  he  iicmiicsccd 
in  by  a  large    iJorlion    of   professed    Chriatian  iinnislers. 
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Litcrarj  rncii^ko  Sir  Walter  Sciott ;  foniiders  of  new  sects, 
like  the  late  Hosea  Ballon,  of  iJoston ;  neologiet  tlieologiaus 
ererywlicre ;  and  that  "fourth  estate," — ^jourualism,  have 
all  combined  to  reason,  explain,  or  laugh  away,  everv  thing 
pcrtttioing  to  demonology,  and  to  make  the  world'believo 
that  there  is  no  devil,  that  evil  spirits  are  onlv  the  creaturea 
of  A  diaorden^d  hraJii,  that  apparilioiiB  or  enoats  are  only 
hallnt^iiiations,  posicsftioii  a  peculiar  kind  of  madness  or  in- 
winitj,  and  lua^ie  mure  charlatanry  or  sleigfitHaf-haiid.  All 
this,  for  an  aiiti-Clirititluu  purpose,  was  itdmirablo,  eiiioc 
even  the  conserrative  portiou  of  the  clergy  aeemed  to 
acquiceee  in  It. 

Xevertheless,  this  could  sntfice  only  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  might  serve  to  emancipate  the  intelligent  classes,  bnt 
could  not  einaucipate  the  people.  The  latter  half  of  the 
eighteouth  ceuHiry — a  century  of  aiili-Oiiristian  light,  plii- 
loBopIiy,  pIivBirail  iwicDCC,  and  inateriiilitjiii — was  more  die- 
tingiiifibcd  for  the  mysterious  phenomena,  usnally  called  de- 
moniacal, than  any  other  period  since  the  Chriettaniziu^  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Weishaiipt,  Mesmer,  feat nt- Martin,  and  Cagliostro, 
did  far  more  to  produce  the  revohitionB  and  convulsions  of 
Europt-an  society  at  the  cIobc  of  that  century,  thnn  was  done 
by  A'oltairp,  RoueBeaii,  B'Alcmbert,  IHdcrot,  Mirabean,  and 
their  a»iociatc&  These  men  had  uu  doubt  a  bad  intluence, 
but  it  was  Limited  and  feeble.  Jt  was  not  ttiey  who  stirred 
np  all  claaees,  prodtieed  thai  revolutionary  madneiw,  that 
wUd  nogovcrnable  fury  of  the  people  whicn  wc  everywhere 
witneaeed,  and  nowhero  more  than  in  Fans,  the  politest 
and  most  hiimano  city  in  the  world.  The  masses  wercpos- 
eeaaod,  they  were  whirled  aloft,  were  driven  hither  and 
thither,  and  onward  in  th«i  terriblt!  work  of  demolition^  by 
a  myptcrioaB  power  they  did  not  comprehend,  and  by  a 
force  they  were  nnable,  having  once  yielded  to  it,  to  resist 

Toe  feci  this  in  rending  the  history  of  those  terrihle 
events.  It  seems  to  you  that  SaUn  was  unbound,  aud  hell 
let  loose.  The  hJBtorians  of  that  old  French  Revolution, 
Buch  as  Mignet,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Carlyle,  all  feel  that 
there  was  something /<if<i/  in  it,  and  have  been  led,  at  least 
all  except  the  la£t,  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  fatalism. 
The  royalist  and  Catholic  historians,  who  oppose  it,  seem 
never  to  seize  it«  spirit.  They  declaira,  denounce,  find 
fault  here,  find  fault  there,  now  with  this  action  and  now 
with  that,  but  they  never  explain  any  thing,  solve  any  prob- 
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lem  winch  comafi  up,  and  tltey  leave  the  whole  a  in^'stery, 
or  ui  etiiguia. 

Tlie  same  phonoroena,  onlj  on  a  reducud  scale,  were  ob- 
servable in  the  rovolntiom  of  18-lS.  Everywhere  tlicrc 
Memvd  to  be  an  invisible  power  at  work.  Good,  honest 
Fatlier  Brcscifttii,  would  csr[min  nil  this  by  the  secret  socio- 
liee.  It  id  in  vain.  Thejr  did  much,  those  secret  Booietiee  ; 
but  how  explnin  the  oxiRteiice  of  thnse  societi»B  tJieniBelvcs, 
their  hArrible  principles,  and  tlie  fidolity  of  their  members 
in  uibmittiiis  to  what  they  mnet  know  is  a  thousiiiid  times 
more  oppreMivothaiitheinetitotionf!  they  arc  oppoeiogf  Toll 
me  not  that  all  these  revolutioiiietaweii-Mncaj-Date devils;  tliat 
they  coolly,  uid  deliberately,  from  ordinary  liunmn  motives 
ana  infiucnces.  planned  and  carried  oat  their  revolutionary 
enterprise.  There  wen^  in  tbclr  ranks  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  the  piiroet  virtue,  and  the  humanest  feelings; 
men,  ail  of  whose  aalecedeuU,  whose  tendencice,  whotse 
studies,  proftiiidions,  interests,  and,  I  niay  say,  convic- 
tions, ulacud  tliem  in  the  ranks  of  the  coiiaurvativee,  were 
carried  away  by  an  iuvieiblc  force,  and  shouted  out,  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  and  hurled  the  brand  uf  the:  incendiary 
at  temple,  palace,  and  ciatle,  whidi  sheltered  tbein,  as  if  it 
were  not  they  who  did  it,  but  a  spii-it  tliat  posseesed  them. 
Men  caught  the  infection,  they  tnew  not  how,  they  knew 
not  when,  they  knew  not  where.  The  revotutionaty  spirit 
»eemed  to  float  in  the  air,  as  it  uiidoubtttdly  did. 

Without  AVeishaupt,  Mesmor,  Stiint-iliirtin,  Cagliostro,, 
you  can  never  oxpliiin  thu  revolution  of  17S9,  and  witliout 
mo  and  ray  accompUces  you  can  just  as  little  explain  those 
of  1348.  Thert*  wu&  at  work  in  the  former  u  power  that 
the  wits  ridicnled,  that  science  denied,  philosophy  di^ 
proved,  and  the  clergy  hardly  dared  afiaert.  Tiiere  was 
there  the  mighty  power,  whatever  it  be,  which  it  is  said 
once  dared  dispute  the  empire  of  heaven,  with  the  Omnipo- 
tent, and  whicli  iiU  ugeK  liiive  called  Satiin,  whether  it  is  tu 
be  called  evil  with  tCv  Ohriatiun,  or  good  with  the  philan- 
tliropist,  a  person  with  the  believer,  or  a  primitive  and  eJe- 
mentul  force  witli  the  mesmerist.  France,  Europe  was  mes- 
merized. So  wafi  it  again  in  1848,  though  with  lt:6B  terrible 
estemal  eonmUions. 

It  is  iinpossible  to  bring  the  OTeat  body  of  the  people  of 
any  age  to  agree  with  our  Vtiltiiinan  philosopherp — to  lie 
genuine  Saddiicoea.     In  the  first  place,  tlie  writings  of  tfie 
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]iliilo«oplier«  and  acftdemicians  do  not  rcuch  the  mius;  aiid, 
III  the  eecond  plave,  there  ure  uoiutauily  occum'iig  pheiunn- 
coawhich,  ill  their  apprehonsiou,  give  iheJieto  Sadtiucism. 
At  tlie  very  time  wheu  the  philoaophere  of  pagan  Rome  wore 
losing  iill  ^itii  in  tlieirtiiLtlonal  religion,  iloubtingahnosC  the 
tfxiitence  of  the  Divinity  and  tlio  immortulity  of  the  soni, 
and  laughing  at  Hngnn>  and  scHjthsujura,  tlie  pc-ople  were 
more  Buperstiiious  Uiau  ever.  It  was  then  that  uiagiciana 
from  Aaia  and  Africa  flocked  to  the  EU;rual  City,  and  that 
Isiac,  Bacchic,  and  otlior  Eaetorn  Bupei-atitions,  with  all  their 
inipuriticd  and  wild  fauutii^ipiiu,  in  oomparieon  with  which 
the  niitional  religion  was  pure,  reasonable,  and  moral,  were 
introduced,  and  sprend  as  an  epidemic;  and  the  laws  of  the 
i-'iirlicr  einperiii*s  show  liou*  liani  and  how  iuulIecluitUy  an- 
tliority  labored  to  aupprese  them. 

The  cnouiiuci  of  Christianity  may  accept  the  myBterlons 
phenomena,  eotnmonly  r^^rded  nu  diabolicfal,  and  explain 
them  and  the  miracles  of  the  Bitilc  iind  the  alleged  miracles 
of  tlie  chareb  on  natural  principles,  and  if  they  cannot  ox- 
plain  them  on  any  kjiown  natural  principles,  ttiey  may 
make  tlieni  tlie  basis  of  an  induction  of  a  now  natural  prin- 
ciple; or,  ia  other  words,  invent  a  naturtl  principle  to  ex- 
plain them,  as  Baron  Xieichenbacb  has  done — a  principle, 
element,  itubgtancc,  or  force,  which  he  oalU  wl.  They  may 
do  this,  or  they  may  recognize  tbeir  real  spiritual  and  tinper- 
hnuian  origin,  but  a»cril»y  thaiu  to  good,  not  to  evil  spintu, 
or  what  is  the  saino  thing,  maintain  tJiat  what  the  world 
hue  hitherto  won^hippud  ait  good  in  evil,  and  wtiat  it  ha^  lH»:n 
taught  to  avoid  as  uvil  b  good.  That  is,  that  Satan  is  Cxod, 
antlGod  is  Satan. 

Swedenborg,  in  founding  hie  New  J«nisa,lom,  or  New 
Church,  and  Joe  Smith,  in  lounding  the  Church  of  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  usMulioinet  in  the  seventh  century,  virtually 
adopted  the  latter  course.  Swedenborg  bocainc,  in  the 
later  yeare  of  his  life,  a  souiuajnbnUiit,  and  could  throw 
himsulf  into  the  ptatc  which  soiiie  lueiiujcrietd  call  3leei> 
waking,  iu  which  lie  was  a  cluirvuyaiit,  and  had  the  power 
of  soeond eight.  lie  fancied  himself  a  prophet,  and  capable 
of  teaching  angels  as  well  as  men.  Cut  ho  held  the  power 
he  found  himself  able  to  exercise,  to  be  good  as  well  afi 
supernatural. 

The  bame  was  the  case  with  Joe  Smitli,  an  idle,  shiftlees 
lad,  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving,  far  luhs  vf  executiim 
the  prujeet  of  founding  a  now  uLnrch.     JLIu  wa»  ignorant^ 
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ttlitumte,  antt  weak,  and  of  liad  ro|>iit:itluii.  I  knew  his 
family,  ttiid  ev*n  him  also,  hi  my  boyhood,  before  )ig  Iwcaine 
a.  prophet.  He  wiks  oiiu  of  tliose  persona  ia  whose  linnd  the 
ill  vim  tig-rod  will  operate,  and  ht- :iiid  others  of  his  fuiutly 
fi>eiit  iniich  time  in  searchln^f  witli  the  roil  for  watercourses, 
niinuniJs,  iLrul  hiddmi  tm;L-<iin<B.  Every  iiH'smerizer  woiihl 
Jit  once  Iiftve  rccoi^izod  liiiii  a£  ai)  iinpre^iMc  subject,  lie 
aliio  uuuld  tlirow  liimawlf,  by  artitlciaf  nitiaii»,  that  uf  a  |3ecu- 
liar  kiod  of  stone,  u-hich  be  called  liis  Urim  and  Thumtnim, 
into  the  flleep-wrtking  state,  in  which  only  would  he  oreould 
III'  prophesy,  lii  that  stuto  lie  sooinod  luiotlier  man.  Or- 
diniirily  bis  look  wils  dull,  and  heary,  »lmont  litiipid  ;  hie  eyo 
hfttl  an  inexpressivt!  gliiri',  :iiid  Iio  w:is  rough,  xiui  rathwr  pro- 
fane. But  tEif  moment  ho  consultL-d  his  Uriin  ;uid  Thum- 
uilm,  and  the  spirit  wiw  upon  him,  Iiis  face  Wi^Iitunod  up, 
hi^  eye  shone  and  i!|);irldc'(i  ae  livliiy;  tiro,  and  lu'  rioemcd  iii- 
i^tiuct  with  u  life  and  energy  not  lti«  own.  Ue  wiia  in  those 
timee,  as  one  of  his  apo&tles  iig»iircd  inc.  "awful  to  behold." 

Mucli  nonsene^  hag  Iwen  veuted  by  Clie  pre^  about  tlio 
'tri'^in  of  hiR  Biblt),  or  the  Book  i>f  Womion.  The  most 
ridicuioiie  as  well  as  the  moat  curi-ent  vei-siwii  of  the  affair 
U,  that  the  l>iMtk  w;w  nn^^iiinlly  writtt^ii  as  a  nt»vel.  bv  one 
Spalding,  a  Prwbvterian  minister  in  Penn^vlvunia,  and  that 
Jcu-  jfot  hold  of  tfic  iiiimusiTipt.  ami  puhlislicil  it  a«  a  new 
Bible.  This  version  is  rofut«d  by  a  simple  penisnl  of  the 
buok  itself,  whiuU  in  tuu  miicliainl  too  little  to  havu  had  such 
tin  origin.  In  lii«  normal  «tntc,  Joe  Smith  could  never  have 
written  the  mure  rttriking  passage*  "^f  *lie  Buok  of  Mormon  ; 
nail  nnr  man  «ipab!e  of  doings  it,  enuld  never  have  written 
fliiy  thing  80  weak,  eilly,  utterly  unmwning  as  the  rest.  No 
man  ever  dreamiid  iif  writinir  it  ai>  a  novel,  and  ivlmever 
had  produced  it  in  his  normal  state,  would  have  uuidc  it  either 
better  in  iU  feebler  parte,  or  worse  in  itit  stronger  pas^jigcs. 

The  origin  of  the  book  was  explained  to  me  by  one  of 
Jue'a  own  elders,  on 'the  authority  of  the  person  who,  a3 
Joe's  amannensi.s,  wrote  it.  From  lK?"inmng  to  end,  it 
was  dictated  hv  Joe  himself,  not  translated  from  plfltee, 
US  viA  genenifly  alh^gml,  hut.  apparently  from  a  pi^ruliar 
^tone,  wTiit'li  bo  i^utmoqueutly  etiilud  bin  lirini  and  Thum- 
miiiL  and  u»ed  in  his  divination.  He  pliiurd  the  &toxm  in 
his  hat,  whioh  stood  upon  a  table,  and  then  taking  n  seat,  ho 
(»>ueealed  his  face  in  bis  luit  ahwvu  It,  and  oonuiieuced  dic- 
tating in  a  sleep-waking  j^lale,  under  the  inlliioiiee  of  the 
jny<?!erioii3  power  that  used  or  asoisted  biia.    1  lived  near 
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tlie  place  where  the  book  was  produced,  I  had  sn^e- 
qucQtlv  ainplv  uivAQS  of  investigating  the  whole  case,  and  1 
availed  luy^lf  of  tlieui  to  the  fuUeet  oxteut.  For  a  coDBid- 
erablo  time  the  Mormon  proijUew  and  elders  were  in  the 
hnbitof  vieiting  iiiy  Iiou&e.  Thev  lioped  to  make  mo  a  con- 
vert, and  they  spoLe  to  me  with  tlie  utoioat  fmulineea  aad 
iiiirtmerve. 

Nuinerous  miraclee,  or  what  eecmed  to  be  miraclea — such 
miracleci  as  ovil  &p!rit&  havu  powur  to  perform — and  ('crtoin 
marvellous  euros  were  allowed  to  lie  wrought  by  the  prayers 
and  Uy'mg  on  of  the  liauiis  of  tlie  ilwrmou  eldere.  Somo 
of  these  were  wrought  on  persons  closely  related  and  well' 
known  to  me  peraonally ;  and  I  have  heard  othere  confirmed 
by  pcinons  of  known  iiitetllguuee  and  veracity,  wboee  testi- 
mony was  Bs  conclusive  for  mo  as  would  have  been  my  own 
perKoual  ubserviition.  That  there  veas  a  supcrhiima.n  power 
tsmploycd  in  founding  the  Mormon  churcli,  cannot  oaeily  bv-\ 
doubted  by  any  ecicntilio  and  philosophic  mind  that  liaa  in- 
vestigated t!ie  subject;  and  jUBt  aa  little  can  a  eober  man 
doubt  thiit  the  power  employed  was  not  divine,  and  that 
.Mornimiisnt  is  literally  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 

It  matters  little  to  the  enemies  of  Chrietianity,  whether 
tile  public  deny  allogetlier  tlic  niarvellons  phenomena  here- 
tofore regaj\Jea  aa  diabolical,  wbetlier  they  accept  and  ex- 
pliun  them  by  nieuna  uf  a  primitive  force  or  primordial  law 
of  nature,  or  simply  asuribe  them  lu  satauic  invasion,  pro- 
vided it  lie  held  that  Satan  in  a  pluluiitlironist,  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  the  nice,  not  the  enemy  ;  lor  in  any  case, 
Chriatinnity  is  denied  or  undermined,  liut  the  purely  scep- 
tical theory  atiHwuns  only  for  the  few.  who,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, never  ^*u  any  of  tiiese  marvellauii  plu^iiDmena,  and 
who,  if  tliuy  did  bue  them,  mi^ht  be  led  tu  embrace  Chrinti- 
unity ;  but  it  will  never  aufflc*!  for  the  many,  and  can  never 
euhacrve  the  views  of  reformers  who  would  operate  upon 
the  masHes. 

It  however  makes  no  prictical  difference  whicli  of  tlie 
other  two  hypotheses  is  ad<»pted.  For  myself,  I  in  some 
senee  adopted  botli,  tliough,  as  I  have  ftaid,  I  ineEined  to  the 
natnralistic  theory.  But  even  then  I  had  begun  to  contetii- 
phite  an  ulterior  object,  wliieb  might  make  it  uu»re  conveni- 
ent to  adopt  the  hitter  Iiypotheeia,  fur  it  might  liei^omu 
necessary  to  overthrow  Christianity  bv  the  introduuliun,  ap- 
parently by  eupemutund  means,  of  anotht-r  religion — 
religion  iuliarmuiiy  with  the  wants  of  the  ileah.     It  is  im- 
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_^___  jle  to  overthrow  a.  positive  religion  l>v  a  pure  negation, 
or  to  get  rid  of  ChriBtianity  without  etibstitutm^  somctliing 
piifiittve  in  ita  place ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tfiat  weptical 
Ages  nJo  tlip  moat  crediilooB,  iirnl  tliat  »»  ClmBtiati  fiiitli  n?- 
oedee,  eupei-stition  adrancee.  Elenc*  we  see  in  ScaiidinttTia 
unmistakable  evidenoes  of  a  revival  of  the  womhip  of  Odin  ; 
and  oqIv  a  short  titno  eince,  the  government  had  to  adopt 
iDearares  to  represa  it  in  the  nortli  of  Norwav.  In  many 
p*rt6  of  Germany  wc  sec  a  decided  tendency  to  reWve  the 
fluperatition  which  Christianity  supplanted.  When  men 
have  no  longcT  religion,  tliey  tAlce  refage  in  oiiperatition  ; 
and  when  thev  ceaee  to  worenip  God,  they  begin  to  worship 
the  devil.  The  most  interesting  people  to  the  Knglishmiin 
Layard  that  ho  found  in  the  East,  were  the  dovil-worehip- 
pera. 

But  all  this  i*  prcmituro.  World-reform,  as  I  bad 
•ketched  it  to  myaelt,  had  for  its  object  nnboimded  UJierty. 
and  was  to  be  aocomplished,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  over- 
throw of  all  exiating  governments,  and  the  complete  diernp- 
iion  of  all  political  and  civil  sncifity ;  and  on  the  otJier,  by 
the  total  demolition  of  the  Oliristian  Ohnrcti,  and  cxtirpiii- 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  course  it  would  not  do 
to  avow  all  ttue,  for  if  I  did,^  should  defeat  my  oiira  pnrpoecp. 
Faith  still  lurked  in  inanv  ii  liL-art;  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  govoniincnt,  some  kind 
of  political,  civil,  and  even  moral  restraint  was  very  gener- 
ally eniertniiiwl,  even  by  thoae  whom  I  miipt  make  my  ae- 
•complices,  and  tiee  m  my  toolf.  It  was  necewary  to  keep 
one'fl  own  connset,  or  to  eonfid(>  it  to  tlie  smallest  number 
poBsible.  To  the  world  it  would  do  to  avow  only  the  deeigii 
of  divorcing  religion  from  politics,  and  of  democratizing  the 
ehureh  and  society,  Thi»  might  be  avowed  without  shock- 
ing the  public  at  large.  For  this  the  public  mind  wa^  in  a 
roensnre  prepar(^d.  \  piuns  priest  eouhl  be  persuaded  to 
advocate  eccleniastical  acmooracy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  excellent  Roaiuini,  on  the  Mve  Wounds  of  the 
Church. 

A  popiilnrizinij  tordency  among  Oatholies  had  been  much 
encoiimKcd  hy  that  powerful  priest,  the  Abb6  de  La  Men- 
Dais,  and  his  cnthiieiiistic  a^ouiatee.  It  ia  true,  he  had 
fallen  under  ('eTiHiire,  and  hud  been  excomniiinieiited,  en 
nomine,  by  Itonie ;  but  the  party  he  formed,  thougli  dis- 
avowing him,  still  retained  somewliat  of  his  ispirit.  and  fol- 
lowed his  tendency.    There  was  a  growing  ptirty  in  France, 
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even  mnoixg  tlie  clergy,  who  wished  to  divorce  tlie  ohuroh 
from  the  state,  nml  induce  her  to  ahaiidoii  the  courts. 
and  oenieiit  an  intimate  allLince  with  the  ]>eo))le,  and 
tpnd  her  powerful  itilliierice  to  the  demnrnitie  movements 
vf  the  dav.  They  had  much  that  wae  plausible  in  their 
favor.  TuL*  roj'al  and  nuhitiairc  governments  of  Eutoim; 
liad  alwnya  Inhored  to  convert  the  dit:»ita.rio8  of  tiie 
church  into  courtiers,  and  to  make  her  their  tool  for  euslar* 
injj  und  tleecinc;  the  people.  The  greatest  injnry  religion 
had  ever  received,  it  had  receirod  from  courtier  hisbope,  and 
the  tynmny  of  tlie  state  over  tlie  church,  equally  i!it;il  to 
her  and  to  the  pc^oplo.  Tlie  real  interests  of  the  church 
wuidd  thercfon;  scem  to  demand  of  her  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  people  against  kings  and  ari^tocnitg,  and  in 
favor  of  democratic  institutions.  This  conviction  was  be- 
coming very  general  among  the  more  eaniest  and  inSueotial 
C^itholic  laymen.  A  corresponding  coiLvIction  va»  also  be- 
coming general  among  the  great  maRS  of  the  ProtcKtant 
populations.  It  wae  possible,  then,  to  labor  to  democmtixe 
society  withoiit  aliinning  n-ligioiiB  convictions;  nay,  it  wa* 

S legible  to  enlist  tiicni  to  a  groat  extent  in  the  tuinio  work, 
ubody,  it  ia  well  knuwn,  holpod  us  ou  more  effcetiially 
in  Europe  than  many  of  the  most  diatiiiguishod  among  the 
Catholic  clergy  aud  laitj-.  I  need  only  mention  Ventura 
and  Gioberti  in  Italy,  Montaleinbert,  La>oi'daipe,CornienuLr 
Maret,  and  Archbiefiop  Aflfre,  in  France- 

Itut.  after  all.  great  movements  are  never  carried  on  by 
simple  hiniian  mesne  alone,  luid  never  get  beyond  brilliant 
tlii-oi'ie»  nnledK  insjiircd  and  bUHtalncd  hy  a  xiipcrlmmau 
power,  either  from  heaven  or  from  hell.  ChriBtianity 
luid  taught  iV6  the  weakneas  of  linmHii  nature,  and  I  found 
that  weakness  confirmed  by  experience.  Between  the 
power  to  conceive  and  to  execute  tlicrc  is  a  dietauce.  ilea 
might  form  the  most  brilliant  idealfl,  bring  out  the  sound- 
est, most  att-raetive  and  jierfect  theories  of  reform,  but  it 
would  avail  nothing,  imleiSB  cmlucd  with  a  power  not  their 
own,  to  realize  thum  in  practice,  ik-rw  was  the  defect  in 
tlic  plan  (if  Siguor  Urbini  aud  Young  Itidy.  It  was  akit- 
fnlly  devised,  it  had  all  of  human  wisdcmi  on  its  side,  bat  it 
VAd  ideal,  and  had  no  power  or  encrg)-  to  realize  itself.  No 
mati  lifteth  himself  by  his  own  wai-stbands.  Without  the 
WhL-reoti  to  etaud,  Aruliiitiedea,  with  ail  his  mochiinicnl  oon- 
trivnnct»,  cannut  move  the  wurUl.  It  i,t  necessary  to  have 
a  support  ouitiidc  of  iiiau;  a  aource  of  power  which  is  not 
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mmuwM&iv  the  worU  would  say,  cither  dirinc  or  satanie, 
t<)  \)e  aBKro  accomplisti  any  thing. 

But  Iiad  I  not  tliifi  very  [wwer  Jri  the  iigent  I  _ha<i  been 
(!X|i(jniiit!ntnig  witlif  Wh»t  cIh;  ynm  this  niciiiimric  agent, 
wbuthiif  a  priinitivo,  au  ulomeutiil  force  of  nature,  or  iii- 
fUmd  a  aii]>erhiiinaii  spirit  endovrvi'l  with  intf^Ili^C!nc>e  and 
will  i  Mr.  liVinslow  wa«,  in  th^  main,  rijrht.  Mesmeric 
clubs  or  circles  must  be  fi>rmed  on  all  p-sints  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  operate,  and  batteries  be  erected  everywhere. 
HO  that  anywli«re,  and  at  any  nioniemt,  a  inoismerio  ciin-ent 
may  \ns  sent  itifitaiitaneouftly  tlirough  the  mafis&s  infnsing 
into  them  attuiKThiiiiinii  retwdiitiuu  and  energ^'^and  inalcing 
thcni  Btanil  np  uiid  iiian^h  as  one  inun.  ThiK,  then,  wum  tho 
first  tiling:  to  be  done.  I  would  erect  my  mesmeric  batter- 
ies in  cverv  country  in  Enrope,  all  connected  by  an  invisible, 
but  iinbrolcen,  magnetic  i^hain. 

Thifi  plan,  aa  far  lut  I  thonglit  it  pnident,  I  forthwith 
ivitnirtnnicated  trO  Prim-ilia,  witliout  whose  co-opcration  I 
cuiild  not  carry  it  iuttt  ullect.  She  approved  it,  and  was 
roa'ly  to  co-oporatu  in  any  way  1  wishcii.  The  poor  lady,  I 
rnay  remark,  had  uu  loii^t-r  &ny  will  of  licr  own.  She  had 
craved  libci-ty.  and  liad  induced  mc  to  aid  her  in  establish- 
m\£  it.  and  wait  now  only  iny  sbvc,  hound  to  nie  in  chains, 
which,  sinifji'lc  as  she  might,  she  conldnot,  of  herself  alone, 
break  or  unfaiiten. 


ClIAPfKH  XII. ^A  MISSIOXAKY  TOCtt. 

The  civil  and  political  revointion  I  wished  to  effect,  had 
;ip|Mr(!ntly,  to  a  mnsidcratilc  extent,  Ix^cn  ah-endy  effected 
in  my  '""n  eoiiiitiT.  ami  tho  priiicipiil  tJioitrL'  of  mv  ■>pera- 
tioiiH  iiiiittt  he  ill  tfiu  Old  World.  There  is  no  donht.  tliat^, 
at  bottom,  tlio  American  systeiii  docs  not  differ  from  llio 
Kuropean.  It  is  the  eamc  system  of  rcpreesion,  aiid.  though 
it  dispenee*  with  kings  and  nobles,  it  asserts,  with  e<|n.il 
einplusie,  the  neoessity  of  goveniment,  of  Uiw,  and  morals. 
The  Amencan,  in  making  his  revolution,  had  no  mjciiilistic 
dreams,  no  thoujjht  of  reeolviiig  society  int*i  tt^  original  ele- 
inciit^jficnyingall  a.iithority,  rejecting  all  government,  abol- 
ihliing  all  religion  and  morality,  andloaving  every  man  to 
do  freely  whatever  seems  right  in  hia  own  eyes,  howcrer 
wrong  k  may  seem  in  those  of  his  neighbor.  The  authors 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  founders  of  the  American 
stales  and  the  American  Union,  were  any  thing  but  demo- 
crats in  the  present  j)revatling  senHe  of  tliu  word. 
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But  tJie  prognise  of  Ide-ds  ami  evi>ats  liae  ao  inodiiieil  the 
Americnii  syetoin,  and  dono  £0  iiuicli  townrde  roRtonn^  a 
perfect  deniocrdcj,  wbero  the  demago{jnea  have  everv  ifmtg 
tlieir  own  way,  tliat  the  chance  of  getting  up  any  consider- 
able revolutionary  party,  except  to  openitc  abroad,  is  not 
worth  counting.  Indet'd,  it  is  not  nec<*ftaary  to  luuitcn  tlio 
march  of  things  liere,  wliicli  is  Biiffidiciitly  rapid  towards 
tliat  point  where  democracy  resolves  itself  either  into  com- 
plete indiTiduatimn  or  into  uu  abeolutu  sociul  dc»p«timn.  I 
Baw  and  felt  this,  and  looked  upon  my  own  eonntry  as  more 
ivadv  to  assist  inc  in  my  philanthropic  or  satouic  efforts  to 
revomtiunize  foreign  countries  than  in  need  of  similar  ef< 
forts  ou  its  own  account. 

Let  me  not.  however,  bo  mi  sunders  tood.     Let  me  speak 
a.1  I  think  and  feel  lui  I  He  here  confined  to  my  room,  from 
wiiidi  1  am  to  be  removo<l  only  to  my  grave.     I  lo%'c  not 
demooracy,  which  I  regjird  a«  from  below,  not  from  above: 
but  I  lovo  S£  little,  perhaps  much  less,  absolute  or  uiiliinitod 
loonAfcby, — yuur  e/itflsui,  CK-sarism,  or  inijienalii^ni.    I  may 
think  it  unwise,  wrong,  wicked  even,  to  attempt  to  over- 
tlirow  by  revolutionary  violence,  an  abeolute  government, 
where  it  exists,  and  is  not  intdlerable  iu   praetice,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  &  republic,  or  even   a  constitutional 
monarchy;  bat  I  hold  no  government  a  good  one,  where 
one  nun  alone  represents  the  will  and  the  majesty  of  the 
nation.     I  demand  a  goverjiment  of  estates,  whenever  that 
is  practieablo,  but  jilwaya  a  representative  body,  wlih  real 
li-gifilativu  power,  Citpiibleof  iiiiposiug  real  and  effective  re- 
straints on  tlio  ftdniiuis.tration.     I  demand  for  the  nation  the 
meaiiB  of  making  known  freely  and  effectively,  within  the 
limits  of  the  moral  law,  its  will     I  dcniand  the  fnjedomof 
tlie  press,  temperately,  and  an&werable  for  its  abuao  fwliich, 
however,  must  be  a  real  abuse),  to  criticize  pablielv  the  act* 
of  politicAl  autliority,  to  point  out  the  defects  of  its  policy, 
and  to  suggest  measures  tor  the  public  good.     I  demand  a 
political  constitution  in  which  the  nation  governs  tbi-ongh 
a  king  or  president,  aud  parliament  or  legisLitive  body  or 
bodies.     1  am,  what  is  sneered  at  by  your  imperialists,  a 
parliamentarian,  a  const! tulionalifit,  and  have  no  sympathy 
at  all  with  thy  Ci&sariRm  of  either  FrancB  or  RuHsia.    I  am 
no  radical,  no  revolutionist,  no  friend  of  sedition,  but  I  lovo 
a  wise,  pnideni,  well-n-giilutwl  liliurty,  which  leaves  me  all 
my  power  to  do  goi^d,  and  ttioroforo,  nocci^sarily,  to  some 
extent,  even  to  du  evil ;  for  if  you  so  bind  me  by  the  civil 
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power  tJint  T  cnn  Ao  no  evil,  yon  take  from  mc  my  manhood, 
make  me  an  autotnciton,  &nd  deprive  me  of  all  power  to  do 
good  itiid  to  acquire  merit.  Such  is  my  ptiliticul  creed,  and 
^icrefore  let  no  man  dare,  becaase  I  favor  not  now  the  wild 
rudic-at  movemcnU  of  the  age,  aoeiise  me  of  iHaing  a.n  i^iiemr 
to  lilfcrty,  or  a  worshippor  of  Ca»arisra,  or  wliat  is  callod 
atii«iiUitl»tu. 

Not  scc-itig  much  to  be  done  in  my  own  country,  I  re* 
ftoh'ed  to  go  abroad.  I  required  Priscitia  to  m&ke  liursulf 
roiidy  to  iMrcom|miiy  me,  and  to  talce  lier  lni-sliiind  aloni'  with 
her.  I  kiiow  not  wlietlu-r  this  latter  request  pleased  Tier  or 
iKit.  '^VomaJl  is  wouijiii  even  when  undnr  the  power  of  tlie 
livil  Ont;  and  that  Priijcilla  loved  mc,  and  loved  mo  mad- 
ly, uhe  liiirdly  pretc-iideil  tu  coneL-al,  I  had,  perhaps,  loved 
her,  too,  for  a  moment,  when  I  migiit  do  »o  innocently,  and 
I  loved  her  slilL  a^  much  as  remained  ia  me  the  power  to 
love.  But  love  or  Inst  was  not  preeisely  my  ruling  passion, 
and  I  wonid  as  eoon  have  taken  another  with  me  as  Friscilla, 
could  she  have  seiTed  my  pnriMjse  an  well.  Even  in  my 
worst  dave  I  wa»  as  tnucli  repelled  as  attracted  by  a  'wonua 
who  ouuld  betray  Iilt  hiiiiband'e  honor,  and  I  always  fomid 
a  woman,  metered  by  her  passiou.  and  ready  to  give  up  all 
for  love,  h£  it  iis  callud,  a  trunblcsumu  rather  tlian  an  agree- 
able oompanion.  A  man  wisheB  to  find  in  the  woman  of 
his  affeetioiis  a  free  soul,  mom!  dignity, — a  tender,  loving 
heart,  indeed,  but  with  aufficiont  strcnMh  to  stand  alone. 
Lada  and  laflfiCB  in  their  teene  have  very  f^ie  notions  of  love, 
4U)d  this  is  why  love  so -seldom  Rurvives  the  honeymoon,  and 
why  60  many  complain  of  nnreqnitetl  affection  and  broken 
licjirta. 

Kut  I  eoiild  nut  do  without  Priseilla,  and  L  winhed  her 
hubhaiid  to  ucuoiupany  her  to  avoid  tH^iiidal,  luid  also  toiicrve 
,afi  manager,  to  take  charge  of  atl  the  urranj^e incuts  in  ti-av- 
-clliti^,  regiditi^  in  one  place,  or  in  going  from  that  to  anotli- 
■er,  for  which  lie  was  adminibly  adapted.  1  found  him  far 
more  intelligent,  far  more  of  a  man  than  I  had  been  led  to 
SHHieet  from  Ins  ready  snbmiflsion  to  pettiroat  government. 
Priiiciila  had  i-nttrely  miutakoD  him,  and  might  one  day  find 
him  mure  than  her  uiaetcr. 

In  a  couple  of  nionlhs  our  arraiigomonts  wero  made  for 
iliO  vovagt!  to  Enroiie,  aiid  for  a  lonj^er  or  sliorter  residence 
abroad,  aa  we  shonld  tiod  it  convenient.  We  embarked  irom 
Boston  in  one  of  theCiinai'd  steamers  for  Liverpool,  in  May, 
IS43.     We  arrived  at  Liverpool  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of 
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thirteen  days,  anJ  &s  soon  as  we  conid  lanJ.  and  get  our 
biigjcagf!  tJinnigli  tlio  custom-liuust,  wc  dc|)artu(l  for  I^ndoti, 
wht^ifj  wo  pi-opijsiod  stopping  for  eoinc  weeks,     L«t  not  the 

uidcr  ftiur  tliat  I  am  aboiit  to  inBict  on  him  a   ioiiruftl  of 

ly  tnivL-Is  ill  England  and  on  the  Continent,  I  did  not  go 
iihrojid  as  u  ciirioue  traveller,  to  gee  other  lands,  and  tttnay 
the  wayi*,  maiiiieix  ciistoms,  institutions,  lawe,  politics,  or 
religion  of  otlier  nations.  I  went  for  a  special  object,  and 
to  that  I  contjnud  mynelf.  I  could,  if  T  woald,  IcU  Terj 
little  mure  than  I  mi^^ht  have  learned  at  home.  My  mis- 
sion was  nut  to  ohservc  and  learii,  hut  to  do,  and  to  propare, 
and  hm^lL-n  on  the  grand  movement  I  eon  ti?iu  plated. 

I  did  not  find  in  illn^land  much  remaining  to  be  douc.  or 
that  I  needed  to  do.  I  saw  very  few  of  lier  nobility,  and 
I  wo*  not  even  once  ini-ited  to  Sine  with  the  qoeen.  The 
middle  classes  I  foand  very  much  like  my  own  countrymen, 
with  very  much  the  same  culture,  ideaa,  habits,  and  pnrsuita. 
I  found,  aa  at  Iiume,  a  larsie  nutnhcr  of  philaiithropirita, 
though  less  thoroughgoing  uiau  ours,  and  narrower,  and  leea 
comprehensive  in  their  views.  The  coitimon  Englisliinau 
is  a  little  insular  in  his  notions,  and  looks  with  diitdain 
or  pity  on  all  who  do  not  happen  to  be  natives  of  his  own 
inland  world.  The  American  la  broad  and  expanded  in  his 
views,  like  his  extended  prairie!!  mid  bonndlcfiis  foi-cBts.  Xq 
jHHit  up  Utica  confines  him;  the  globe  is  too  small  for  him; 
and  he  wiriouBly  eonti'mplalue  fonning  a  joint^took  oum- 
piiny  for  the  conetrnction  of  a  railnnid  to  the  moon.  lie 
tliink.K  it  will  provo  a  good  speculation.  Thtsy  are  butli 
proud,  Gtjnully  proud;  hut  with  tlic  En^lifiluiian,  pride  a»- 
Bume»  thi!  form  of  haughtinega,  or  a  low  estimate  of  others ; 
wkUc  with  the  American,  it  .'usumes  that  of  a  coiucLoas 
Kuperiority  to  all  the  rest  of  creation. 

I  did  not  M!c>  much  chance  of  a  reform  or  a  demooratio 
revolution  in  Kndand  at  present.  Tiiic,  slie  liad  at  that 
time  a  very  consideritblo  body  of  Chartitit^  and  a  numerouH 
canaille,  but  these  I  counted  fur  notliing.  J^o  revolution  is 
ever  made  by  the  proletarian  clafiaes.  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Cade,  and  the  Jac<iuerie  of  France  have  proved  that,    No 

people  can  ever  overthrow  a  government  till  the  goveni- 
mont  hetrays  itself.  In  17S9,  and  in  184S,  in  every  iiistanee 

the  govertiment,  with  a  few  whiSs  of  gi*ape-shot,  might 
liiive    dispBTsed    the  mob  and  auppreg«ea    tiie  revolution. 

Quern,  JJew  vuU  pardare,  pritu  demeniai.     1  placed  no  pe- 
lumee  on  tlie  democracy  oi  England,  yet  I  did  not  at  all  du' 
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epair  of  lior.  She  hacl  licr  Rcfunu  Bill  of  1S32.  wliich  in 
due  lime  would  be  foUowt'd  bv  another,  iind  anotlier.  till  Iier 
HouAC  of  CuiiiiiiuiiB  would  eoint!  to  Iiy  r«gardfc<l  iis  repre- 
ecnting  popiilatioii,  not  an  estate.  The  extension  of  lier 
commerce  and  mutnifactories  was  compelling  Sir  llobert 
Peel,  an  able  man,  but  a  iiliurtNi^lit^^d  8tat(-:i]n»n,  to  brriik 
II  i>  the  prutective  eyetein,  catabliali  free  trade,  and  tlirow  tho 
power  into  the  huntls  of  the  urban  cIuml  I  did  not  need  to 
luot^meriKe  him  :  lie  \v&6  doin^  mv  work  us  fii&t  ok  it  could 
l>c  done  with  ttafelv.  Lurd  Juhn  itueHulI,  Lurd  Palnienstou, 
,'unl  tlieir  friendis  I  found  Imd  bet^n  visited  before  nie.  Mr, 
Gladstone  ucedc-d  a  alight  manipulation  ;  btit  I  eaw  that  he 
wu  an  impressible  Rnbject,  and  I  foresaw  that,  when  he 
beooine  Cliiincellor  of  the  JCxchequer,  I  should  hm-e  every 
reason  to  be  stttistied  with  hiin.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  tlten 
I^urd  Aeldey,  I  found  amply  mesmerized  by  nature  and  in- 
heritance. 

As  to  aid  from  !Enf>]and,  in  oarryiug  on  dcmocmtic  revo- 
lutioiid  on  the  Cwntiiicut,  otipccially  in  Ituly,  if  not  in  Franco, 
1  might  count  on  it  with  entire  contJdenoe,  so  far  as  begin- 
ning tho  movempnta  and  getting  into  trouble  werecoueern- 
ed.  Hut  I  thought  poifiiibiT  J  migiit  find  her  aid  like  tho 
devirs,  whieli  simieei^  to  help  one  into  a  scmpu,  but  leaves 
him  to  get  out  the  beat  way  he  can.  She  had  no  iiitereet  in 
Iielpiiig  die  reformers  to  establiuli  deniiHitaey,  but  bhe  was 
ready  enough  to  throw  the  Continental  states  into  confusion 
and  anarchy,  llera  hfw  of  late  years  boon  only  a  half-way 
gonine.  Xcvcrthelese,  X  found  in  her  a  few  choice  spirits, 
and  erected  a  mesmeric  battery,  which  has  since  done  tiouiti 
service  to  the  cause  1  hod  at  heart.  Priaeilla  was  still  more 
Buc«essful  among  the  philanthropic  ladiee  and  women  with 
whom  kIic  was  aiilt!  to  (Minnnunieate.  We  made  sure,  with- 
out nmch  ditlicnlty,  of  Exeter  ilidl.  It  was  a  battery  al- 
i-eadv  charged,  auu  ayrvcd,  with  skill  and  ability, 

^\  e  prtpaicd  an  agent  to  visit  Liverpool,  ilauchcster,  Bir- 
mingham audotlierconBidenible  English  towns,  and,  upon  tliu 
wlioTe,  were  very  well  sntislied  with  our  mother  country, 
luid  in  good  t^pirit^  left  England  lur  Duijiin.  We  were  receiv- 
ed there  with  true  IriBh  hwpitahty.  Tlie  Liberator  was  then 
ill  hie  elory,  and  tilled  a  Iwge  epace  in  the  eyes  of  the  wurld. 
He  had  oblaiued  the  CatlmUe  Relief  Bill,  and  opened  to  hU 
CO- religionists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  political  ai-una, 
and  wa^  now  jigitntiug  for  the  legislative  iudepeudenee  uf 
hisiMtivc  country.    A.  few  moDtlu  after  lie  was  arrcb'ted. 
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Hiul  ecnlcnccd  to  a  fine  and  a  ycar''e  irapriMnmcnt,  which 
virtual!}'  put  an  end  to  Iiia  movement  It  broke  his  heart 
both  lis  a  patriot  and  as  n  lawyer.  Ho  receivod  in  vcrj- coolly 
at  first,  because  vre  were  Alllc^^an^  mid  the  Americans  lieltl 
negro  Blaveit;  bnt  on  Icuniiiiifi;  that  wb  were  altDlitiuiiiotb  and 
p!)  dan  thro  piiite,  lie  opened  hiif  large  Imart  to  us,  and  hid  ns 
a  hniidred  thousand  welcomes,  nv  could  not,  however, 
iijako  ranch  of  O'C'onaell.  He  wae  an  admiruhlo  type  of 
the  general  Irish  character,  and  not  easily  understood.  He 
etnicK  us  JV8  n  bundle  of  oppoeine  qutilitics,  not  usually 
tlirown  tof^ther  in  the  same  individual.  A  pions  Catholic, 
he  wafi  gniToinuled  by  unbelievers,  and  the  pntrnti  of  the 
whole  herd  of  philiintliropiBts,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  rid  tho 
world  of  hiK  reliuiim ;  a  inait  of  impulse,  as  ciiprLcious  as  a 
child,  wil,va«  a  village attornioy, and Diibtleiut  the  tnoRt  crafty 
Inwjer,  aud  nctiujr  :uway*  upon  caUndation;  a  wariu-hesrted. 
pati'iot,  a  genuine  lover  of  his  country,  yot  with  a  eharp  eve 
to  the  "  riuC  and  leaving  it  doubtful  to  manv  iiiiuds  wlietli- 
«r  ho  had  any  higher  motives  in  what  ho  did  tlinn  t^  gain 
j^raonal  distinction,  and  to  elevate  his  fatuity.  He  however 
iiucresled  us  as  (he  inventor  of  "peaceful  agitation,"  an  in- 
vention which  could  have  been  made  only  by  an  Irieh  law- 
yer, and  it  was  :iB  a  *' [Kjai-eful  agitator"  that  we  clioee  to 
think  of  him.  We  found  hie  "i>eaceful  agitation"  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  lu  the  coiiBtitutional  HtAteet  of  the 
Cotitiuont,  and  we  took  care  to  introduce  it  into  France, 
when  we  visited  that  country,  with  wbut  effect  those  who 
remeiiiber  the  "  Refonii  rianqucts  "  which  preceded  tho  rev- 
olution of  February,  1848,  need  not  to  he  informed. 

From  the  Lilwrator,  or,  as  we  chose  to  call  him,  the  Agi- 
tator, we  went  to  meet  the  chiefsof  the  Young  Ireland  party, 
still  ap[>arently  acting  in  harmony  with  him.  We  formed 
no  (Treat  expoctations  of  tJiem.  '1  hey  talked  too  much,  and 
made  too  much  noise  und  bluster.  We  found  them  in  ex- 
celloul  dispo^itione,  bnt  too  unsubstantial  for  our  purpose. 
They  were  all  ablaze,  and  no  heat.  The  devil,  having  no 
creative  power,  could  not  himself  make  niueh  of  them,  and 
gave  them  op  in  despair.  Uence  tlieir  miserable  failure  four 
yirars  later  at  Slievnamon.  Indeed,  Ireland  was  a  country 
by  no  means  to  our  philanthropic  and  reforming  purpose, 
and  we  made  no  accouut  of  her  in  prep-iring  onr  revohition- 
ary  movements.  We  howe%'er  erected  a  email  Lattery  in  the 
weet.  with  a  view  to  some  ulterior  oporations,  mul  which  we 
left  in  charge  of  Kxeter  Hall,     It  has  produced  some  tem- 
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effect ;  but  iiuiKmuicIi  as  it  Iia*  served  to  aroneo  the  Pop- 

fobops  and  cleivy  to  a  more  dih'^nt  di^harge  of  their 

dntieK,  in  rcffanl  to  the  rcligiouH  and  mgral  instruction  of  tlie 
people  in  that  Uitlierto  souiowlint  nt^glecled  district,  it  is  nuc 
cortuin  hut  it  vrill,  iu  tli€  long  run,  product;  nn  effect  tlie  ra- 
verso  of  tliat  intended.  Korae,  too.  bus  sent  a  inun  ufli^r  lior 
own  heart  to  look  after  the  Irish  church,  the  pruwint  urcOi- 
hi&liop  of  Dublin  and  pnmateof  Ireland:  fo  (he  pliihiuthro- 
pists  have  not  mnch  to  hope  from  Ireland.  Pat  will  some- 
times live  and  talk  an  an  unbeliever,  bnt  he  has  r  inngiilar 
propeoeity  to  die  a  Christian. 

From  Ireland  wc  visitud  Edinburgh,  Glasgon',  the  Uigh- 
laudit,  and  the  Ilebrldee — the  Highlands  and  IlelirideB,  lor 
the  piuiioac  of  making  observattom  on  tin:  "seeond  sight" 
of  the  natives.  We  were  much  plensed  with  Scotland.  Tlie 
Scottish  character  hasmaay  admirable  featurea,  and  there  is 
not  npon  the  whole  a  finer  race  in  Europe  than  the  Scotch, 
when  uiiperverted.  ^e  found  nothing  to  do  among  thein. 
There  was  no  need  of  nieenierizing  them.  Their  own  "  in- 
fjetiium.  jierf^rvidum"  a  sort  of  poriiianoiit  meBinerization, 
waB  Huiplj  Biilheieiit  for  all  our  piirpusc^  IJesiilcs,  tlioro 
seemed  to  be  a  nalur.il  luid  ample  snpplj'  of  the  odic  fluid  in 
her  own  mountains  and  glens,  which  were  atill  peopled  by 
brownies  and  fairies. 

CHAPTER  XtO. — THK   TODB  COSTIKtTKD. 

FreDiNd  all  right  in  Scotland,  wc  risited  Norway,  Sweden,. 
and  Dunmark,  tne  aneient  Scuiidiiiavia,  tlie  land  of  Odin, 
and  home  of  the  rawt  etroiigly-marked  dcvil-worehip  to  be 
found  in  bietory.  With  all  iny  study  and  expcriinonts,  I  wae 
far  below  many  mesnierizors  I  foiin'd  among  the  natives  of 
theee  countries.  I  found  operative  the  spirit  of  the  old' 
YiktngH,  tlie  Bersorkin^  and  the  SagUH,  wlii<>li  liad  made  the 
Koreemen  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  tlie  plunderers  of 
every  maritime  district,  which  liad  piveii»ita.Led  fiuatavuB 
Adolphiu)  iipuii  the  empire  to  pcriHh  at  Liitzcn,  and  Charlefi 
STT.  upon  Russian  Peter,  to  meet  his  fate  at  Pultow:i.  It 
still  survives,  hardly  reatrainod  by  the  Christiaa  profcfieion, 
and  capable  of  being  kindled  up  anew,  and  get  to  work  in 
all  its  pristine  vigor.  Of  these  nortliern  countries  I  felt  sure, 
and  that  1  might  safely  leave  them  to  themaelves. 

"We  piiKs^d  on  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  ]ia<l  an  interview  with 
the  e»ir  of  all  the  Kussias.     "VVe  found  him  one  of  tlie  no- 
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blot-luoking  men  in  Kiiropp.  siniiile,  affaMt',  iiifcllectual,  iiiifl 
■weli-iiifuriui-'d.  lie  tmulud  uk  with  <Jiwtiin?tioii  an  aopnuiit 
of  our  c;oiintry,  witii  whiclt  lie  isaiil  lie  and  Iiib  predcccawiis 
lia<I  ahvuv^  bvi-n  on  friendk  teriiu.  and  wlio^e  unexample-d 
prusncTity  htt  »&w  with  pleasure.  He  could  umierstaiid  onr 
|Hjlili(_'«,  and  respected  tlicni,  for  they  were  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple— a  wp.»ng  nrincijile  he  I>elie\*ed — novertlieleiw  a  prin- 
ciple, consistently  carried  out.  lie  belicve<l  the  Unssian 
av-stein,  under  whieli  oiie  nmu  uoveniB,  is  far  preferably  tu 
nuns  under  wliifh  all  govcni.  tlinvKvor,  wc  mi^ht  honest- 
ly clisii^rL'e  with  bini.  Appiirently  he  was  tlie  most  bitter 
as  well  as  tlie  most  powerful  cuemy  of  our  re%-olutionftry 
pliins  :  but  we  did  not  despair  of  him.  lie  seemed  wedde<I 
to  tlio  W«/(M'yw);  but  wi'fult  that  when  once  we  had  destroy- 
ed llutt,  we  could  make  hini  and  liis  legions  do  our  work,  for 
we  found  tiim  a  sort  of  pope  in  his  own  [loniiiiion!^  and  not 
indispowd  to  supplant  the  poiH-  of  Inline.  lie  was,  if  n 
friend  to  papaey,  the  ouemy  of  |]ie  ival  pojw,  aud  that 
was  euuugli  for  lie. 

The  ezar,  foi-eeeeing  the  revolutionary  inoveuients  wliich 
would  be  attempted  in  western  Kurope,  Jind  for  the  moment 
ceased  to  favor  tlie  I'anslavic  movement  wliicli  he  previously 
get  on  foot;  but  we  wiw  Ihat  the  iinpiilse  liad  l)efn  fjiven, 
and  (lut  idtini!itcly  he  must  return  to  it.  <;o  on  with  it.  or  lie 
Hwept  away  by  it.  Tiiis  Panslavic  nioveuicnt  to  unite  tlie 
whtite  Slavic  Kicc,  numlKrring  upwards  of  seventy  niitliirn^, 
and  holding  a  territory  cjipable  of  supportiiig  twiee.  if  not 
three  time*  that  number  of  inhabitaut*,  under  one  Slavic 
gOTei*nnieut,  imperial  or  republican,  would  oiierate,  we 
thought,  altogether  in  our  fjivor;  for  it  would  ruin  Austria, 
the  cliief  Bupporl  of  the  |iapaey,  and  ^ive  a  decided  predoni- 
inanee  to  llie  anli-f'atliolie  powers  thronglmut  all  Enro|)e, 
"W'q  tJiorefore  favored  it,  and  took  care  to  form  various  cir- 
cle* in  «ip|Kirt  of  it,  m  we  traversed  the  Empire  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Momow,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Little  Riiseio,  to 
the  Black  Sea;  and  also,  among  (he  Serl«  of  Bulj^aria-  Ser- 
via,  KoRiiia,  in  Eni-opeaii  Tnrlcey ;  Tnuigylvania,  the  Banat, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Ilolieniia.  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 

We  visiteil,  on  leaving  Kuf^inaiid  SlnvieTnrkcy,  tlie  king, 
doui  of  Hungary.  There  we  found  Kossuth,  and  he  answered 
onr  purpose.  Priscilla  formed  a  circle  aiiuuig  the  Magyar  la- 
dies, but  it  was  quite  unntecssarj-.  I  iniliated  JJossutu  into 
my  plan,  and  laid  my  land  on  hh  head,  and  breathed  into  bi^ 
mouth,  and  left  him  to  take  eare  of  the  Magyar  race.   High- 
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1v  (Irlightcff,  wo  niuMud  from  Prualmrg  to  Vienna,  where  we 
sUved  some  wi^ess.  The  imperial  f;iniily  and  high  arietw- 
rac>-  were  proof  u^iiiiiat  our  iirte,  but  wc  found  tiie  burgh- 
ers, the  emphjih  of  the  gopemment,  and  es^ieeially  the  stu* 
<Ioats  of  the  University,  quite  impressible,  and  we  chart;vd 
them  for  s  revohition. 

From  Vienna  we  [>at;e«il  tlironjfh  Cracow  to  "Wwrsiw,  nnd 
friHii  Wiirsawwc  wi-iitto  Hfriin.  In  all  these  places  wr  fnimc 
«very  thin^  favoruhlt.  Wo  passed  tliruu^li  the  caintala  ol 
«cvenit  of  the  ttiiiuller  Gmnuu  ebtc-u  and  priiicipiilitiud,  stop- 
])ed  a  few  duys  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  I3aden,  and  then  has- 
tened to  take  up  our  i-eeideuec  at  Geiicvu,  in  Switzerland. 
We  did  not  vint  Munleii,  but »ent  Lola  Afontefl  there,  whoia 
I'risfillu,  at  my  order,  had  prepared.  She  did  very  well^ 
hut  not  eo  weJI  as  I  cxpented.  She  used  her  extruordinan* 
])Owen)  too  mucli  for  her  own  ujj;grandizemenU  Slio  tJiould 
never  have  snffcnsd  Kin;;  Louis  to  have  raadc  Iiur  a  cuunt- 
ei».     Shu  wafi  too  vain  and  ostentatious. 

AVo  arrived  iu  Qeoeva,  late  hv  the  autmnn  of  1844,  and 
made  it  our  principal  residence  til!  the  spring  of  1846.  We 
luid  tnwie  no  proioiiged  stay  in  Folnn<i,  for  wo  fonnd  the 
Poles  already  ine,«merized-  Cold  and  oillous  as  1  had  be- 
eome,  1  yet  fiai]  a  tear  for  poor  Poland,  and,  let  my  eonsorv- 
atire  brethren  say  what  tliey  will,  I  Htill  weep  her  fate.  I 
am  not  afTeeted  by  tlie  prevailing  Rmts^i-pliohin,  nnd  hi  the 
coiiteet  now  raging  between  Rassiannd  the  Western  powers, 
I  believe  that  wie  has  the  advantage  on  the  wrore  of  justice, 
though  now  that  they  have  teen  mad  and  foolish  enough  to 
wage  war  against  ht^r,  the  interest*  of  Earope  perhaps  de- 
mand Uieir  jiiiwHws;  for  if  thoy  fail,  she  becomes  quite  too 
powerful.  There  are  traits  in  the  Russian  charactt-r  I  like, 
imt  I  can  never  forgive  the  nninlor  of  Poland.  Catherine, 
Frederick,  and  Maria  Theresa,  in  that  crime  opened  the  way 
to  modern  revolutionet,  and  dei)rived  crowned  heads,  to  a 
powerful  extent,  of  the  Bympattiy  of  the  friends  of  justice 
and  order.  The  Poles  had  their  faults,  great  and  grievous, 
hilt  tfie  partition  of  their  kingdom  Ly  the  three  powcre  of 
Russia,  Fnisdia,  and  Austria,  was  a  crime  that  no  faults 
fouhl  justify,  and,  what  some  would  say  is  worec,  a  political 
blunder.  Siuce  tlien,  the  Polish  nobles  have  been,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  their  evil  geniu!). 

We  did  not  long  remain  in  Germany,  for  we  found  most 
of  the  Oeriium  Blates  already  prepared,  and  ali-eady  in  close 
ooniniunieation,  after  the  (j'eruian  fashion,  vi-ith  the  powers 
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of  the  air.  Tfie  German  genius  is  mrstic,  ami  pliingos  cither 
into  tiio  profoundoet  doptlifi  of  Chnstian  m^sticiam,  which 
nnitcH  the  «uul  vrith  Goa,  or  into  tlit;  dcrnonincal  invRticisnif 
which  unitos  it  in  strictest  union  with  Satan.  Tho  ?-ieniiaii, 
whatever  his  efforts,  can  never  make  hiinaclf  ii  pure  ration- 
alist. Hehiis  too  much  rcligioeity  for  that.  Ho  must  wor- 
fiiiip,  and  when  he  wor8bii)5  not  God,  he  worships  the  devil, 
and  either  thrrjiigh  the  tJevating  power  of  rhe  Holy  Ghost 
riaes  to  heaven,  or,  through  the  depreeeing  power  of  Satan, 
Binlci  tohctl.  You  never  find  him  iitanJing  on  the  simple  plane 
of  human  natnre,  and  he  is  alwaye  «it)ieP6up(>rhiiiuanly  good 
or  siipurhuiiiimly  wicked.  For  an  Eiiglislnnan,  an  Anieri- 
caDj  an  Iri&hiniin,  there  is  a  medinin,  a  possibility  of  coin- 
pruiitifie,  a  aoit  of  split-tliaKlifference  character — nowaaving, 
good  Loni,  and  now  saying,  "good  devil," — a  via  m^edui 

f 'Dins,,  which  ofTctkde  both  extromes,  and  satiatiee  nobody, 
like  the  Gennali  geniua  better.  If  the  Lord  be  God,  theiv 
Bervohiin,  if  Baal  be  God,  then  in  Satan's  namt)  serve  Baal. 
Be  eitlier  cold  or  hot,  not  lukewami.  I^m«t  w  das  Leben 
ii;  the  German's  motto,  and  whatever  he  proposes  to  do, 
wiiether  good  or  evil,  he  sets  about  it  in  downright  earnest. 
There  ie  more  to  hope,  and  more  to  fear  from  the  German 
or  Teutonic  race  than  any  other  in  Europe,  for  it  has  very 
little  of  the  Italian  and  trench,  or  the  Knglieh  and  Amen* 
aaxJrivoUssa,  that  curse  of  modem  society. 

At  Geneva  wc  mot  Muzzini,  a  remarkable  man,  in  his 
way,  the  very  genius  of  intrigue,  and  wliolly  eold  to  the 
devil.  We  also  met  there  tlie  Alihatc  Giobertt,a  Piedmon- 
te>x,  who  had  been  exiled  as  a  liberal  by  the  government 
of  Carlo  Alberto,  tlie  ci-devatU  Carbonaro.  He  was  a  Catli- 
olic  priest,  and  thonuh  under  the  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  distmsteaby  tlie  Jeauita,  nay,  violently  opposed 
by  them,  he  had  not  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  conld  learn, 
fullen  uuder  the  censure  of  his  church.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablcGt  men  we  met  in  our  Europemi  travels,  and  a  finu  spect- 
lueii  of  the  higher  order  of  Italian  geniim.  Though  coni- 
panitively  young,  not  much  over  foi-t^,  he  waa  deeply  and 
eolidty  learned,  and  as  a  writer  on  political  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects,  had,  saying  noUiing  of  his  peculiar  views,  no 
superior,  and  hardly  an  equal  in  all  Italy,  if  indeed  in  all 
Europe. 

(Tieberti  affected  to  he  an  ultramontane,  a  rigid  Catholic, 
a  thoroughgoing  papist;  yet  his  syinpiithies  were  witli  the 
liberal  or  revoluttonury  party.    He  wa&,tirj<t  of  all,  an  Ital- 
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*ian.  Slid  hplil  tliiif  tlie  mora],  civil,  and  political  pritnacv  of 
the  world  belonged  to  Italy,  and  it  was  because  God  liad. 
fnim  rt-motc  figirs,  given  to  licr  this  priniac_v,  tliat  thr  papal 
ebmi"  wa*  tfstablii^lied  at  Rome.  The  pnniaey  boloiigoii  ro 
tbu  saccusaore  of  Sfc.  Peter  in  their  qiialitj  oi  Hontan  pon- 
tiffs, who,  88  such,  were  heritors  of  the  Italian  prtmaio. 
The  papal  authority  was  founded  in  divine  right.  But  incdi- 
atelj  through  tlic  nivini-  right  of  tlie  Italians  as  hc^ritorfi  of 
the  old  Roman  sacordocy,  and  Italo-Greok  cinliEation. 
According  to  him,  the  papacy  did  not  ao  much  continue  thu 
Hvnagc^ue,  aa  the  old  Roman  pri4'sthiio(i,  or  rather,  the 
Jewish  and  pag»n  pricathoodH  hotii  meet  and  become  one 
in  the  papacy — the  euuimic  aud  represeutative  of  the  Oiri^ 
tion  pnosthood. 

His  plan,  therefore.  wa«,  first  of  all,  Italian  DQlty,  not  tlie 
repabhcan  or  deraocratie  unity  of  Mazzini  and  Young  Italy, 
nor  yet  a  monarchical  unity,  ander  a  purely  seeuW  priuce  ; 
but  a  federativu  imiuii  iiudur  tlie  moderatorBhip  of  tlio  pojMs 
made  ono  in  tlu:  papUL-y.  The  Romans,  hu  held,  at  lpa»t- 
from  the  time  of  Auma,  had  been  an  armwd  priejtthwHl,  and 
should  now  rcaame,  nnder  the  pope,  their  old  character  and 
mission.  Italr  tiuis  united,  thue  organized,  under  the  inod- 
eratorsliip  of  tlie  pope,  could  rea.^»ert  lierpriniacy,  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  civilisation.  With  her  twenty-five  millions 
of  inliahitaniK,  the  natural  sujjeriunty  of  her  genini*,  tlie 
mond  weigiit  of  tlit;  ]);iptt«y,  licr  puc-uhar  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  thf  prodiict!veiie»8  of  her  soil,  Sie  would  Ije  im- 
prvgiiablc  to  attack,  and  more  than  able  to  copo  single- 
handed  with  any  one  of  the  great  EuropeiiD  powers.  lu 
other  words,  he  Bought  for  the  {>ope  and  the  Italians  what 
Nicholas  is  Buppnfica  toeeek  for  the  czar  and  the  UuBsians. 

The  rock  un  M-hich  he  *iplit,  and  I  told  liiiri  so  at  the  time, 
was  in  nsauminj 
Christianity. 

the  modem  Chrietian  ai)irit,  and  to  tniin  yoiith  toljc  devout. 
Catholics,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  proud,  daring,  and  en- 
ergetic gen  lileB.  lie  did  not  agreo  at  all  with  the  Abbe 
Gaurae  and  the  party  laboring  to  exclude  the  Greek  and 
Roman  olaasica  from  our  colleges  and  iiniveraitiea ;  he  lia<l 
no  very  high  opinion  of  tlic  fathers  of  tlie  cliurch.  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Augiistini;,  and  no  patient^c  with  the  med- 
tRval  knights  and  doctors.  He  waged  unrelenting  war  on 
the  pliiloKiphy  taught  by  the  JesuitK,  and,  indeed,  upon  the 
vliole  fiysteiii  of  euueation  pursued  by  those  renowned  re- 
7<d.  tt-fl 


Muming:  the  intrinsic  eompntibility  of  gentilism  and 
lity.     lie  wished  to  coinbme  the  antiqne  pagan  and 
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Uj;ioiif.  whirli,  he  contended,  liad  practically  einmcnlaiccl 
tlic  Eiiropeau  mind, deprived  it  of  aU  depth  fiiid  originality, 
and  nf  all  free  ami  vigorniis  activity.  Its  effect  luwl  been 
to  pnwilufv,  in  nearly  ail  Euro]K!,  ft'iuiivoreal  friBoleasa,  or 
frivolity  of  tbouglit  and  nction. 

But  tic  forgot  to  note,  tliat  f^ntilisiD  and  Christianity  aro_^ 
directly  opposed  ono  to  tlie  other.  ChristiaQity  educ«t 
for  heaven,  gentiliKin  fni*  earth ;  the  former  \»  l>ascd  on 
pride,  the  latter  on  Immiiity  ;  the  one  exalt*  Uod,  the  other 
v\&\i»  miin.  Thf  Gospel  tcatlies  us  tu  dcspi.-te  u'hat  gentil- 
istii  lionore,  and  tu  huiior  what  gcntiliem  dejipiwts,  iind  to 
{HiSM^Ha  the  world  hy  rising  above  it,  and  trampling  it  under 
onr  feet.  .\  Christian  dinit^ipline  has  for  its  end,  to  mortify 
the  flesh,  and  to  iiwke  men  live  oa  if  dead  to  the  vrorid,and 
to  ov(;n;omt;  the  world  liy  dviiJji,  not  by  »luyiug;  by  relying 
on  the  wisdom  and  power  o?  God,  not  on  tlicir  own.  Gen- 
tile diRcipliiie  trains  men  primarily  for  the  world,  develops 
the  noliility  nf  pride,  not  die  higher  nobility  of  liuiiiilily — 
train?  men  to  act,  by  tlicir  own  wisdom  and  sagacity,  on 
men,  to  be  artful  ana  overreaching  Mtatestiieti,  intrepid  goU 
dicrs,  able  and  invincible  commAndcrs.  It  is  obviona  to 
everj'  one  that  tbtac  two  svat^ms  can  never  be  combined, 
and  made  to  work  harmoniously  together.  Ye  citnnot  servo 
(tod  and  Mammon. 

Talcing  the  gentile  Rtiindard,  taking  a  Fabncius,  a  Scipio, 
a  Cato,  a  Csefiar.  instead  of  a  St.  Brnno  or  a  St.  Francis  of 
AsBisi,  aa  a  model  man  ;  or  a  Cnrnelia  instead  of  a  St.  Clara 
or  a  St.  Theresa,  for  n  model  woman,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
of  the  vast  superiority  ui  ancient  gentillam  over  modem 
Catholicity,  or  oven  Christianity  itwlf,  anil,  in  thia  sense, 
the  dovout  Irishman  was  right  when  he  said.  ■'  licligion  lias 
been  the  ruin  of  iib,"  and  more  especially  as  it  regards  C«th- 
oliea.  Non-Catholice.  as  to  the  empire  of  this  world,  dis- 
plav  a  wisdom,  an  energy,  and  a  decision,  which  you  seldom 
tinrl  in  strictly  Catholic  states,  and  thp  only  cases  in  which 
so-called  Ciitholic  states  approach  them,  is  when  they  put 
their  religion  in  tlieir  pocket,  wnron  the  pope,  or  for  purely 
Mscular  cnde,  on  pwrely  eartUy  principles.  Tlic  French  Re- 
public, in  putting  an  end  to  the  Mazzinian  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  restoring  Pius  IX.  to  his  tctnporal  CBtates.  professed  no 
religions  motives,  and  would  have  failed  if  it  lia*l.  It  acted 
from  wurldly  policy,  and  avowedlv  for  the  pnrpoec  of 
watching  Anutrla  and  maintaining  French  iuthioncc  in  tbo 
penineiua. 
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The  (|iiwitKm  is  not  at>  (iicilierti  cimcif'ives  It ;  il  U  not  a 
qiiO(!tion  of  tUe  fiuion  of  Cliiistian  ami  acntii*  virtncs,  but 
a  iiut'stion  betwticn  gc?itIIUiii  anJ  Chriatianily  itaelf.  It  le 
not  liow  to  train  our  yonth  to  lie  great-,  noh\c,  eiiergctic.  ae- 
conlhif;  to  the  Italo-Ctreek  t^tandarcl,  but  whether  we  are  or 
lire  not  tr»  hv  riiristians.  If  Christianity  \k'.  true,  then*  eaii 
lie  no  question  that  ouryontli  ahonld  ho  tniineti  for  heaven 
uud  iiol  for  iJie  world,  and  taii>;ht  to  tw  mt^ek.  huiiiblff,  ru.'lf- 
<Icnving,  nnwortdlv— to  die  to  the  world,  and  Vive  only  to 
<.4oa — to  proptire  tliemselve^  for  dvin^  and  living  eternally 
hurpaflGF  in  Jinaven.  If  so  trained,  may  will  not  {'xUihit 
tliotH!  traite  of  character  which  roii  bo  much  admire  in  the 
gfL-at  men  of  jm;^.in  anliijultj- ;  Uwy  will  nieditato  when  yon 
will  think  rlicy  should  net,  prav  when  yon  would  have  them 
fight,  and  run  to  tJie  church  when  yoii  would  have  tlicni  nm 
Against  the  enemy.  Bnt,  iit  the  name  time,  if  Chriatitiiiit}' 
ho  tnie,  there  can  be  no  (|neation  tliat  the  iimnagenient  of 
earthly  affaim  on  Christian  principles  and  fnr  a  ChriAliau 
end,  would  he  decidedly  i'<ir  the  interests  of  (society  a«  well 
as  for  the  Aiiivation  of  the  soul.  "Seek  lirat  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  hit*  justice,  and  nil  thew  things  shnll  he  nddcd 
nntoyoH." 

There  it;  an  inmite  ami  irreconi^ilnhle  antH^oniftin  be- 
twron  Italo-Greek  ^cntiliftin  and  ('hristianity.  Aecordinp 
to  Christianitv,  the  worhl  hy  wit^dnin  knuws  uot  flod ; 
iiiid  the  whole  eeonomy  of  the  (lospel  U  iindeuinbly 
to  discard  the  vviitdom  of  this  world,  and  to  rely  »o!ely 
on  the  wisdom  from  above,  fo  tnut  not  ourselves,  hnt 
(xnd  alone.  The  (rospei  reverses  all  the  maxims  of  gentile 
wisdom,  and  hleawuii  what  it  inirseit,  and  enrs&i  what  it 
hLa«.Ti.  (ieiitilisni  Imd  said.  Hlefised  ait;  the  nnind,  the  dis- 
tiiiguijihed,  they  whoaio  liuiion»d  aud  iiboiiiid  in  this  world's 
j;o')ds;  the  Gospel  aay*.  Ble^^cd  arc  tlie  [mor  i«  spirit,  that 
is,  they  who  are  humble,  lowly-minded,  and  des])!."*  riches 
and  honors.  Gentilisin  had  siiid,  Blest^ed  are  they  who  nra 
(luiek  to  resent  ai]<l  avenge  their  real  or  imnginary  wrongs  ; 
tne  Gospel  says.  Blessed  aro  fho  meek,  for  they  shsdl  inherit 
the  land.  The  former  ha<l  said.  Btf.s8ed  are  tliey  that  rc- 
ji)iee ;  the  latter  says,  Hlesiwd  are  they  that  monm,  (.Jen- 
tilJsm  had  said.  Ble&^^d  ai*  tliey  who  thirst  for  fame,  for 
hunor.  power,  and  whu  live  in  Inxiiry,  who  cat,  drink,  an<l 
■.\rv  merry  :  tlio  Gosijel  *ivs,  B[«)^£ud  arc  lliey  who  hunper 
iiiihI  ihiret  after  justiPf.  Blessed  are  the  incrcifnl.  and.  Ble*- 
sed  are  the  cte«n  of  lie.nr*;,     Geiitilism  liad  said,  iJl&sued  is 
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till-  man  who  deliehts  in  anng,  whom  no  one  dares  attack^ 
wliom  none  eliuider,  revile,  or  pereocutc,  and  who,  bj  hts^ 
force,  craft,  or  uistlum,  Iiua  ti'iuinjihed  over  all  liis  enemiie 
and  8ubjiigat«d  them  to  hits  will ;  the  Gospel  saye,  Bles6e( 
are  tlio  peacemakers,  Bliiwsud  art-  they  that  hufTcr  iiurscca*^ 
tiuii  for  jiiBticc'g  ^nke,  Bl«se«d  ara  ye  wlion  mon  shall  revile 
you,  and  pei'cecute  you,  and  a&y  all  luimicr  of  evil  ttgainHt 
yon  falsely  for  my  nake :  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glao,  for 
great  is  yonr  reward  in  heaven. 

The  pniK:i[>lc  of  Chrialiuiiity  Is  liiimiUty,  meeknees,  geo- 
tlences,  forgiveneee  of  injiiries,  love  of  cneiuieB,  Belf-deuial, 
detjitihmeut  from  the  world,  and  a  delight  in  living,  suffer- 
inft,  mid  dying  for  the  glory  of  the  cros*.  In  evory  respect^ 
the  principle  of  gentiliera  is  the  direct  contradictor^'.  Look 
nt  the  OoHpel  as  you  will,  aiid  its  direc>t  denial  of  lieatlien- 
ism  everywhere  strikes  you.  Its  Author  carae  into  the 
world  not  in  the  pride,  pomp,  and  power  of  an  earth-born 
majesty.  He  came  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  a  i^lave,  the  re- 
puted son  of  a  [K)or  carpenter,  at  whoee  eraft  he  worked 
U'ith  liiii  own  hands.  The  fowB  of  the  earth  have  holeFi,and 
the  fowb  of  tho  air  have  nost^  but  iKtorer  than  they,  he  had 
not  wliere  lo  lay  lu»  head.  Of  the  rich,  the  proud,  the 
great,  and  honored,  none  were  witli  hira.  Hts  disciples  were 
ptMir  tishcrmcm  and  publicans.  He  sought  and  aeceptetl  no 
earthly  honors ;  and  when  the  people,  in  a  tit  of  inojncntary 
eiithuBiaam,  wonld  make  him  perforce  their  king,  lie  with- 
drew, retired  into  the  monntainti,  concealed  himself,  and 
t)rayed  to  his  I'atLor.  When  betrayed  by  one  of  his  fol- 
uwers,  and  duUvtrod  into  the  bauds  of  his  enemies,  lie 
made  no  nwistanec;  and  permitted  none  to  l)e  inado.  Ue 
patiently  euduree  insult^  mockeriee, and  revilings,  utid opeua 
not  his  inoittli  in  liis  defeneu,  when  confronted  with  his  oc- 
cueere  before  tlie  bar  of  Pilate,  but  meekly  submita  to  the 
mijuBt  benteuce  prouuunc*>d  auaioet  him,  sufTerH  himself  t<^ 
be  led  unrcfiidtingly,  bearing  his  cross,  to  the  place  of  execo- 
lion,  and  to  be  cmeificd  between  two  thieves. 

Here  is  (he  whole  Biiirit,tlie  whole  economy  of  Clirietian- 
ity.  If  Oiriptianity  be  fram  God,  tliis  means  aomething. 
ami  proves  thal^  i  f  OhriHtiiuis  are  Binceru  and  in  earnest,  they 
cannot  Bdf>iit  or  even  value  the  wi^Ium  of  tlic  world ;  and 
it  must  always  be  true,  that  the  eliildreo  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  Con- 
cede the  Gospel  to  bo  trne,  and  vou  must  own  that  Chris- 
tiuu  ascetieiiim  is  the  highest  wirndom,  and  gentile  wisdom, 
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■or  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world,  the  snbliracrt  fooliehncae,  ThU 
St.  Paul  well  underBtood,  and  hence  ho  sajs,  "  Wo  preach 
■Cliriet  enicified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
■Greeks  foolishness;  bnt  to  tliom  that  are  called,  Jew?  niid 
Oreeks,  Christ  thtj  power  oi  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  foolifili  things  of  the  world  hntli  God  choecn  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  uf  the  world  hath  God 
eho«on  that  he  may  confound  the  utrong;  and  haw;  ttiinga 
of  the  world,  and  things  contemptible  hath  God  chosen,  and 
tho  tilings  that  are  not,  thnt  he  might  bring  to  nonglit  the 
things  which  are." 

Tnere  is  no  denying  thts.  and  hence  the  error  of  Qiolwrti. 
He  would  be  botli  a  Chrietian  priest  and  a  gentile  philoso- 
pher, at  once  a  disciple  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Portico, 
:ind  ho  Inbortni  with  an  abilitv  and  a  swbtloly  to  demonatrate 
by  means  of  a  philoeopliy,  considered  apart  from  the  nse  he 
made  of  it,  worthy  of  profound  esteem,  tliat  thin  was  not 
onlTpoewbIc,  hut  dcmnnded  by  the  deepest  and  truest  prin- 
ciples of  ontological  Hcience.  {  do  not  think  that  he  was 
at  that  time  an  nnbelicver,  or  that  he  entertained  any  doubts 
of  the  religion  he  professed.  But  he  had  little  of  the  sacer- 
dotal eharnfter  or  the  Chrisliiiri  spirit,  and  I  think  he  was 
disgneted  with  what  he  considoren  the  weakness,  tameneae, 
abjectneati,  the  frhynU£2a  of  the  Catholic  populations  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  out  of  patience  with  seeing  tbcin 
«ronching  before  the  haughty  inUdcl,  and  the  domineering 
heretic  or  schismatic,  ilc  wished  to  see  them  men.  men  of 
lofty  and  danri^  '^inils.  sconiini;  to  be  trampltid  on.  and  in- 
Jignantly  Iinrliiig  bai'k  th(>  invading  host-s  of  barliariaiia, 
and  bfjhJly  and  (rinmphantly  ajwerting  tlic  proud  preroga- 
tives whieh  lielung  to  tJiem  as  possessors  and  guardians  of 
the  trnth  of  God.  Uc  was  right  after  the  wisdom  of  men, 
hnt  wrong  after  the  wisdom  of  God,  if  Ohristtanity  is  onr 
fltandard,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  gontiliBUi,  not 
by  the  spirit  of  the  GoHjrol.  Ue  failed,  for  lie  was  too  pu- 
gan  for  a  Chriatian,  and  too  Christian  for  a  pagan. 

The  remcdv,  if  remedy  is  needed,  is  tlie  return  of  modern 
society  to  rea],  earnest,  living  faith  in  the  Gospel.  The  age 
is  frivolous,  beeanse  it  is  educated  to  be  Christian,  and  is 
flt  heart  unbelieving.  It  is  not  heresy  or  schism  that  needs 
now  to  be  attjiekcd,  but  unbelief — a  moral  and  intellectual 
scepticiBni,  which  books  and  schwls  do  not  tench  us  to  at- 
tacK  Hiuvesafulh'.  Here  echooliiieii.  men  of  routine,  mth 
their  pivbos^  rcfpondeo^,  and  of'/arti'/neji  s^>li}ttntur9,  stand 
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nd  in  poor  Bteni.].  Exijuisitcpoli^li,  graceftitly-tnrncd  periods, 
cliarming  pleasaiitried,  prctt;  conccite,  and  eoft^  sweet  seoti- 
mcrtality  tor  bnyxmul  girls  in  tlieir  teona,  will  stanil  as  in 
juet  aa  littlo.  It  ie  ticcosearv  to  abatidon  routine.  Uio 
easj  liahit  of  speaking  uiemnrtter,  and  learn  U>  think,  to 
master,  not  merely  ropcat,  what  others  have  said,  but  to 
nuieter  for  ourselves  tlic  priuciples  involved,  iuid  to  speak 
OHt  in  a  tout-  «>f  strong,  iinpjisiioHeii  reasoning,  in  free, 
bold,  and  ener^tic  Ungtiage,  in  defence  of  the  Gospel  it- 
self. 

CU\PTEtt   XIV. — ROME   AND  TBB   BEVOi.CTIOIT, 

In  June,  1S46,  tJie  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  tlie  elec- 
tion of  Canlitml  Mastai  and  bis  elu^'atioci  to  tJio  pa])acy, 
under  tlie  name  of  Pius  IS.,  inimmoned  us  to  Rome,  tlie 
Eternal  City.  I  felt  a  momentary  griof,  a«  I  saw  the  niould- 
ci-ing  ruins  of  piigan  Iloine.the  aucient  capital  of  gentilism, 
flud  felt  indigiiiiliou  at  heliolding  the  dimiiiutivc-  Koine  tliat 
had  Hiipniantcd  it;  but  I  felt  cure  tliat.  the  old  godg  lingureil 
(itill  in  lliojiv  ruins  of  the  Capiluline  and  Palatine  hills,  and 
that  tilt  tiniu  was  drawing  near  when  vri:  nnglit  uvokc  Jup- 
iter Toimns  and  llie  tiery  Mars,  and  the  Guddess  of  Victory, 
from  thoir  ehimbcr  of  centuries;  revive  the  old  Roman 
spirit,  and  reHMtablisb  the  old  Ilepublic,  so  long  triumphed 
over  by  the  Imrbaricim  of  tJie  cro«fl.  Never  before  bad  I 
felt  how  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Chrifltian  world,  and 
assimilated  in  my  fwlings  to  the  old  geutilu  world  I  had  bo- 
come.  I  wiia  in  till!  capital  of  the  OuriHtian  world,  the  cen- 
tre of  Christiau  art,  ana  of  tlie  most  gloriuua  Cliristian  iJiso- 
ciations  for  two  thousand  years,  and  my  heart  wa«  touched 
only  at  sight  of  the  mouunienti>  of  pagan  antiquity,  which 
time  and  the  atill  more  deBtruetive  hand  of  man  haO  itpnred. 
lint  we  had  no  lci«uro  for  (Ug!it-?eeing,  and  still  lees  for 
t^eutimentaliziiig  over  the  ruiii^uf  that  stupendous  supursti 
lioQ  of  which  Rome  wiis  the  capital,  and  which  had  gradu- 
ally supphnitcd  the  patriarchal  Christianity,  only  slightly 
eorrupted,  of  the  primitive  Komauu.  Tlie  liuperncial  poli- 
ticians, ('atholic  and  nuii-Oatliolic,  regard  the  papacy  as 
compui'atively  of  little  [jolitieal  or  social  aigniticaney  in'  our 
limes,  but  whoever  looks  a  little  below  the  surface  of  things, 
knows  very  well  that  the  poi)e,  though  weak  as  to  his  tem- 
poral states,  15  not  ouly  the  oldoet  but  the  most  inllnentiai 
sovereign  in  Kuro^ie.  The  death  of  one  pope  and  the  aeees- 
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won  of  another,  is  an  ovciit  wliurb  reverbemtee  through  the 
whole  civitiKod  world  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  soveruigQ  pon- 
till,  the  feehle  oM  man  uf  the  Vatican,  with  hardly  a  rep- 
inent  of  ^tiiirtls,  lias  not  selilom  the  |)rep()iii(ler.itiiig  weight 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  althouffh  imaecn,  niir(-coj,'iiii'^»l^ 
Bd  much  tlifnittnr  inexplicuMe,  m  tlicru  no  hmger  rcmaiiift 
a  tnily  Catholic  government  on  the  f^Iobc,  and  not  a  Catho- 
lic nation  in  whoae  heart  lives  and  breather  tho  old  Catholic 
faith.  \ot  a  nation  in  Enropo  would,  to-day,  for  the  sake 
of  religion  alone,  nisli  to  tiie  a&sistance  of  tlie  pope  ;  yet  tho 
jMjKicy  is  « very  where,  and  net  :i  eonrt  in  Europe  but 
ti-tiiidilee  when  it  tliinks  of  the  pope,  even  vroak  and  nnseip. 
[xirtcd  as  lie  is. 

All  the  liberals  throughout  tho  world  held  a  jubilee  a£ 
eoon  ae  they  hoard  of  the  death  of  the  old  pope,  who  had, 
no  one  conld  tell  how,  held  them  in  checlc.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  Itava  been  suddenly  relieved  of  an  in%'isiblc 
burden,  and  Ixninded  with  n  wild  and  frantic  joy.  The 
good  time  that  liad  Iwen  a-coming,  now  could  come.  Thia 
joy  grew  wilder  and  mon;  frantic  atill,  when  it  wf.B  known 
that  Cardinal  Ma«tai  wiisthc  new  pope.  He  was  known  to 
l»o  gentle  and  humane,  kind-hearted  and  pioue,and  siifipeeted 
■»f  leanin"  to  liberal  views,  and  of  boing  a  Giobertian  ;  and 
nobody  ooubted  that  he  would  attempt  a  policy  the  reverse 
of  Gregory's.  We,  who  wi»re  in  the  focret,  knew  that  he 
wn«  not  the  choice  of  Austria,  and  had  no  <lonbt  that  ho 
would  iuctine  to  F'niiice,  and  follow,  to  no  incoiwiderablo 
I'xtenlT  tho  advieo  of  Count  Ktitigi,  th*  Freneii  AmhiURsador, 
and  one  of  our  friends. 

At  that  time  Giiizot  was  at  the  hend  of  the  govemment 
of  France  under  Louie  PhilipiHi,  a  Protei*tant  and  a  quasi- 
conscrvativc  Htab^man,  hut  with  many  dympathies  with  the 
European  liboniU.  lie  Iwlioveil,  ur  professed  to  betiove, 
that  a  clianffe  in  thu  i[i»titntiiMia  of  the  inoniirrlueal  states 
in  Kiimpe.  f^iving  the  ]«sap]o  a  moderate  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Wi»a  denwiidtid  l>v  the  exigencies  of  European  so- 
ciety, and  if  fn>ely  offered  by  anthority,  and  not  given  a»  a 
conoewion  to  tho  people  in  arms  to  effect  it,  would  be  a  wise 
and  beneficial  public  nieatnirc,  and  in  an  eminent  defame  pol- 
itic too,  as  it  wonkl  tend  to  extract  tho  point  from  the  ucc- 
kmatious  of  the  rnilicak,  and  prevent,  or  at  least  indcHiiite- 
ly  poRtpone,  the  reviitntion  with  which  all  western  and  cen- 
tral Europe  was  thii^atciied.  Ho  had  nrgwl  thie  polii-y  upon 
Pni(«ia,  perliapti  upm    .'\iiBtria,  cprtaiiily  upon   the  RinallHr 
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German  fitnte«  which  had  Dot  yet  miopted  the  coiii^ritiition- 
aI  /vgime,  atid  u|wm  Die  i)(i{)«aiu)  tlie  other  Italian  priiir,«6. 

\\  cWLTi;  perfectly  well  awan-  of  (ruiKot's  politry,aiiJ  knew 
oiiiiallv  wolf  how  to  turn  it  to  oiir  iiecount.  Your  d^>ctrin- 
aife,ju4te-miiieu,  ovvia-in^dta  8UU-«iii«u,  wlio  fvUow  ex]>e- 
dieucVj  and  govern  without  prineiple,  are  generally  regard- 
(jd  iis  wise,  pnnhint,  and  oinineiitiv  priwticjil,  btit  they  are 
amoTig  tile  shortust^ighted  inoi-tals  to  he  encountered,  and 
lire  jis  miserable  hiimBu^-s  as  t\n-  Goneviiu  hanker.  M.  ISIeck- 
«r,  who  could  never  tiuduretiuid  that  govcnimcnt  wa«  any 
tliiu};  nioi'c  than  a  quoetion  of  iinanou,  or  its  adiuiriistration 
Auv  thiugmoro  than  the admiuietratiouof  a  joint'&tock  bank. 
When  there  is  no  serioue  diwiontent  on  the  part  of  subjectR, 
and  nut  the  leai^t  danger  of  revolution  or  inijii rruction,  au- 
tSiority  may  modify  without  danger,  immediate  danger  at 
least,  tlte  coustitntion,  in  favor  of  popular  power,  as  the 
Engli«]i  government  did  in  1832 ;  hiit  when  there  is  grave 
discontent,  with  nr  without  itist  canee,  and  a  secret  conspir- 
acy 16  forming  iD  behalf  of  liberal  or  popular  inetitutiona, 
nothing  is  h*ss  wise  or  statesmanlike  than  for  authority  lo 
make  popular  couccseione  with  a  view  of  forestalling  and 
diearmmg  it.  The  di&affucted  iittrilmte  sucii  coneceeione 
Bulely  to  the  weakness  aniJ  fears  of  the  goveriiiaent,  and 
only  rise  in  their  dcinande,  and  conspire  with  the  more  en- 
ergy' and  eoamge. 

The  government,  in  times  of  general  di»:ontent,  ae  was 
the  case  in  Europe  from  1839  to  1843,  should  either  concede 
all  and  abdicate  itself,  or  eouvede  iiatliiag,  becauiu!,  if  it  is 
to  defend  itself  it  nooda  all  its  prerogatives  and  the  conocu- 
tratiou  of  all  ite  powers.  The  advice  of  Gnizot  was  ticted 
only  to  weaken  the  powcra  that  entertained  it,  and  torendei 
them,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  timid  and  undecided  ;  and  it  is 


only  where  authority  is  timid,  licBitating,  and  undecided, 

ed.     The  only 
aud  even'mereiful  way  in  Mieh  tinios  it,  tu  make,  on  the 


that  a  popular  rovohitton  can  ever  sncret-i 


The  only  wise 
he  first 
onthreak,  a  free  use  of  eaniKter  und  the  bayonet.  There 
will  tie  no  second  outbreak,  however  powerful  or  well  con- 
certed the  conspiracy  niiiy  hare  l>een.  Napoleon  under- 
Btoixl  this,  and  his  nephew  nnderstandg  it,  niso,  tolerably 
Trell.  No  man  nnderi^tands  it  better  than  Nicholas,  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Bnssias,  although  hi»  .lingle  unRrined  pres- 
ence is  ordinarilv  all  that  is  neeeseary  to  quell  an  iiuiirree- 
tioii  in  hit*  ciipital. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  I*ins  IS.,  during  the  flnst  days  of  his 
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poiitilicate,  followed,  in  t«Qiporal  matters,  the  advice  of  tho 
French  govenitneiit,  which,  a;:  far  ns  T  liavc  been  iible  to  learn, 
never,  since  Fhiii|>  the  Fair,  lim  lieaii  ffuiltv  of  Riving  the 
pontiff  Hdviee  not  to  iiis  dwii  hurt.  Fniiim;  advisiTd  the  fatal 
amiu«ty  and  eoinc  sort  of  qun&i-popniar  institutions.  Tin- 
former  woB  giutrLted,  the  Utter  were  promieed,  and  the  world 
was  made  to  believe  that,  for  once  it  had  a  lllM-nil  pope. 
"Tliore  was  notliiiig  heard  but  A'vviva  /'w  j'Votf*  /  tiiroiigh- 
out  Rome,  Italy,  rniiicc,  Etighnid,  luid  the  United  States. 
Radicals,  InHdJl^  Proti'stjiitbi.  niid  even  the  Grand  Turk, 
united  ill  one  ^r.ind  chunii<  of  lond  and  prolonged  exulta- 
tion. It  seeine<.l,  to  llinse  who  saw  only  the  extemul  mani- 
fwi-ition,  that  all  hostility  to  the  pa3Kiev  had  ceased,  and 
tliHt  atl  the  world  wem  on  the  eve  of  lH.'Coining  PHpistK. 
Koine  bocATiie  one  perpetual  foetival.  8onj^,  liyiniin,  pro- 
<:e^ions,  buQedicttonei,  speeches,  addreiT^es,  eon^mtuUtioim. 
beijanie  the  rt^gnlar  <irder  of  tlie  day.  Multilndcs  of  CiitJi- 
olic*,  honest,  simple  soiil-s  really  felt  that  the  day  of  heresy 
jind  seluHin,  of  confiict  and  trial,  for  tlie  elmn-h.  was  over. 
Some  shrewd  old  cardinals  at  KomO'  took  their  pinch  of 
sniilf,  sliniuigi'd  their  BlLOulde^^,  and  rctirctl  lo  their  palaco>t. 
We,  who  knew  what  ajjeneieg  were  at  work,  laughed  in  our 
eleeve,  and,  witl)  all  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  culled 
.upon  all  the  powem  which  we  had  jirepared.  riiiible  and  in- 
vii^ihle,  lo  aid  in  inciftoeiriij  the  general  intoxication,  not 
douhlin};  but  the  papacy  wsw  at  ita  laal  gasp.  B'or  we  felt 
sure  that  if,  by  (lattery,  by  enthusiasm,  oy  loud,  long,  and 
reittTdted  shouts  of  /^'vciiui  Pio  Nono^  we  could  get  the 
pope  fairly  to  enter  tin?  path  of  refnnn.  or  what  wob,  we 
supposed,  the  «inie  thintj  inr  ns,  make  the  f'atholic  world 
bHliev«  Ku  bad  untered  it,  it  wa«  nil  over  with  tlm  papacy, 
therefore  with  Christianity,  law,  and  social  order. 

No  doubt  aome  of  the  cnthu)>iagiTi  manifested  was  real, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  feig^ned,  for  the  precise  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  the  public.  We  were  not  onrsetvea  for 
a  moment  deceived.  We  fell  swi-e  that  Maetai  wais  u  genu- 
ine pope,  that  be  could  hardly  be  deceived  by  the  donioii- 
stratiouH  which  must  have  been  jiainful  to  him  ;  which,  in 
fact,  gave  him  no  rest,  and  which,  under  pretence  of  an- 
bounded  devotion  to  him,  were  becoming  unmanageable. 
BHcrclly  undenniijing  bis  throuy,  and  gi-owing  into  a  real 
conspiracy  agaiuNt  hie  fi'ucdom  of  action.  We  knew  well 
there  inn&t  come  a  point  beyond  which  ho  couM  make  no 
further  conecsaion,  and  our  plan  was  to  get  the  Catholic 
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popiilntiotiR  of  Riirouc  en  coiuiiiithrd  t»  tliti  cause  wc  pre* 
tendtid  lie  favored,  ttwt  wiicii  tlmt  [joint  via^  reached,  we 
conld  turn  Ihc  popular  cnlhn&insin  against  liim,  and  lie  Hnd 
Ithiiself  di^nned  and  nowerles^  to  ret^ist  it.  [n  this  it  iti 
Wfll  kiufwri  that  wc  fully  succeeded. 

\Vc  eiinuld  irnt  have  f^^nnp  mi  far,  nnd  sin'iuxrdrd  m)  rapidly, 
perliHus,  had  wc  not  lieun  aided  hy  Enulisli  polities.  Lord 
.Titliii  Tiiisscll  and  Lord  I'uliueretou  did  not  disappoint  my 
L-xpectations.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Uoiue,  the  gov- 
ernment of  l..ouis  Philippe  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  ((lory- 
The  wily  in(iniin-li  K^cnu-d  to  hare  fnlly  confirmed  his 
llironc,  uud  his  prima  minister  was  sitc-oet^t^ful  in  urging  upon 
a  large  numtiL-r  of  jirinces  <roTietitiitioiiul  reforms,  ana  it 
teemed  likely,  for  a  monient,  that  the  revolntioiiary  party 
would  dpend  its  f  itry  harmloselv  under  the  lead  of  the  eor- 
ercigns  theniselrce.  Ihit  he  aecply  offended  England  by 
the  Si>aniHli  match,  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Montpcn- 
fticr  with  an  infanta  of  Spain.  Bv  tliis  mnrriage  he  Accmed 
to  have  completed  his  circle  of  nllinnee^,  ajid  to  have  made 
himself  too  powerfnl  forEnglisli  politics,  and  was  rendering 
himself  still  more  so  liy  the  constitutional  refonnR  he  was 
urging  upon  German  and  Italian  pnnces.  It  was  necessary 
to  ttiwart  him,  and  put  an  end  to  hiA  illegitimate  reign. 
Lord  Minto  whb  dcspatehed,  and  other  agents  instnieted  to 
eunfer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  i)tirty  in  Italy, 
iind  al^  in  France,  and  encourage  them  to  insist  on  reforms 
effected  by  the  people  from  below,  and  to  refuse  to  be  eatifl- 
tieil  willi  refoniiJi  ettcctcd  from  above  by  the  princi*.  These 
ciiicfs  were-  aesnred  of  the  sympathy,  perhaps  thoy  were 
jironiised  the  us^ibtanee,  of  the  Knglij^li  guvermuent,  which 
mnlcea  it  a  point  to  liiipport  a  revmntionarj'  party  in  every 
foreign  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  batteries  we  hiid  erected  wurif 
opened.  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  Protestant  Alliance  were  in 
full  operation,  und  I  thought  it  tjuite  eertiiin  tluit  a  force 
wsK  nrcuiiinliited  antl  brought  to  bear  on  tlio  liock  of  Peter 
that  would  shiver  it  into  ten  thousand  atoms.  Our  pnsnence 
waj*  no  longi^r  nocessury  at  Rome,  and  after  Easter  nf  IS4T, 
we  went  to  Paris,  to  tii-c  a  train  in  that  city  of  combustiblce. 
TrVe  were  not  needed  thei-e.  for  Imvitig  had  interviews  with 
the  ehiofB  of  the  revolulioimrv  pnrty  in  Geneva,  we  had  al- 
ready prepared  them.  They  Iiiid  more  than  profited  by  our 
instmetions:  thoy  hud  even  improved  on  tliem.aiid  tttood  in 
closer  relation  to  the  L'nknuwn  Force  than  wo  did  uiirwlves. 
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All  we  coiiW  do  to  uiJ  on  the  fevolutiyn  wliicli  tii-oku  out 
till!  following  Kebrnarj",  wa»  to  pci-siitMle  some  of  tlie  lead- 
inji  LiltL-ral^  to  iiitrotliu'e  the  '*  peaetftil  a(;it.itioii,'*  re<lnce4 
to  so  perfect  A  system  by  O'CoimcIl  iii  Irelantl,  which  yem* 
done  in  wlmt  v,civ  vaUed  the  *'  Iteforin  UaiK|iieU," 

All  Fniuci;  at  thiit  tiKiiiieiit  waa,  in  come  SKiiscTcvoliition- 
•.\ry,  Guizot,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  wa«  :i  i-eform- 
er,  aa  I  havo  shown,  but  only  on  the  condition  tliat  author- 
ity took  tlie  initiative.  But,  to  Bdinit  the  neceeeity  or  pro- 
priety of  any  reforms  or  changes  wafi  a  tacit  eoneeiwioB 
iilti^i^'iher  to  tilt!  prfjndico  of  the  existing  order.  After 
Oiiizot  and  1ii»^  pf^rty,  came  tho  dynastiqae  refoniter^,  utteh 
as  Thiers  and  Odillon-Barrot,  who  wished  the  OrtuaiiB  fiiiii- 
ily  to  p<j(«ie88  the  thmne,  but  to  deprive  the  throne  of  all 
Gttective  power,  and  to  establish  a  parliameiitarv  deepotism, 
Tho  watcJiwnrd  of  these  at  that  niontent  wait,  the  extension 
of  tho  clGCtoml  frajiehiflc.  There  were  at  tliat  time,  out  of 
a  i)oinilitio[i  of  thirty-six  millions,  only  ahont  two  hundred 
rh('ii>.aij(]  electors.  After  the  dynastiqne  reformers,  came 
the  Cutholic  party,  led  on  by  the  noble,  learned,  eloquent, 
iind  .singiiUrh*  jnirc-mtndcd  Montalenibert,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, of  faith  and  conBcicrce,  with  whom  religion  was  a 
living  and  all-iicrrading  principle.  This  party  consulted, 
tirst  of  ail,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church, 
and  Wits  companitively  indifferent  to  the  dynnstirpic  (pies- 
tion.  Its  dntpcau  was  neither  that  of  Henri  V.  nor  tliaC  of 
the  House  of  Orleans,  but  religion  and  social  order.  The 
watfhword  at  that  timn  was,  Krvedoin  of  ^duration,  denied 
by  the  monoiwly  eecured  to  tho  I'nivcrttity  which  edticated 
in  a  pmitheiH(it%  V^idtiiiriiui,  or  an  irreiigiutis  wnw;.  Ah  tlm 
govonimciit  sui^laincd  tiic  FniverRity,  and  denied  froedoin 
of  «dueation  guarantied  by  tlie  eoiiKtitution,  tlicy  oppowd 
the  government. 

Behind  these  o^me  the  r.«gitlinist«,  the  adherents  of  the 
elder  hramrh  of  the  Boiirbuns,  tilled  with  old  (iiillifan  rem- 
inisccnccs. and  who^p  watchword  wa^  Henri  V.  They  were 
opportcd  to  the  existing  goveniinent.  ready  to  take  active 
nieafcures  to  overthrow  it,  and  wen*  reatly  to  snpport  tho 
clinrch,  in  eo  far  as  aim  demanded  notliing  for  herself,  and 
would  lend  all  h(?r  ^n'-touives  to  uphold  and  deeorate  the 
throne.  They  were  a  set  of  eiipcrannaatotl  old  gentlemen, 
with  polihhud  iriatiners  aii<l  nturtly  a<hiress,  deforat<;d  with 
Slime  very  rcspeemble  prejinl ire*,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  tima-t,  and  incapable  of  learning.     Tliey  were  a  clog 
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Oil  tliu  Catholic  pw'tv,  luid  were  cliiofly  answerable  for  the 
rc-ostabliBlimont  of  tfic  BniinpanUl*  iind  the  present  Napol- 
eonic CaeearUiu  in  tlieir  bewitlfiil  country,  tlowever,  tliey 
were    opposed  to    I^ouis    Philip]*,   ami    readv  to  effect  a 

After  tUt;  lA-gltiinisis,  who  were  rtiyal'sts  and  opptjsud  to 
llie  exieting  gavemmeiit,  caine  tlie  Kepublieniis,  moderate 
and  iiiimodernte  ;  the  moderatcB  having  for  their  orgnn.  Le 
Natio}ial,  the  imiiioderatA's  Tm  lie^ttrmf.  These,  however, 
were  all  oppoeod  to  monarchy,  whether  in  the  elder  or 
youiif'er  branch  of  the  Boiirhoiin,  and  wiMhed  the  ivnuhluj-uc, 
— some,  as  Lainiirtine,  Artigo,  with  the  Giromhns,  thows 
phruse-Diongers  of  the  old  revolution,  the  rcj^nthUqm  of  the 
respectables,  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  attorn  eye,  professors,  and 
JiotHTnes  de  leUr^;  others,  such  as  Ledni-KoUin,  aud  the 
Montaguards,  a  r4publiaus  dJnuMrrfiilqtie,  vne  et  intlivitiihle, 
■with  wjbespien-e,  Coutlion,  Saint-Just,  Dantoii,  and  Marat; 
while  othen  still,  too  tiunierouH  to  mention,  vvtKhtid,  with 
Burbenf ,  La  Rip  >ihUipi€  dJinotratimif  et  soetah' ;  and  not  a 
few  wislied  no  govenimeiit,  no  political  or  social  order  at 
iill.  Theno  were  the  Snlifcrniiieans,  reformers  after  onr  own 
heai'ts,  and  on  whom  we  chieHy  operated,  and  through 
whom  we  brought  the  odic  force  to  bear  on  the  revolution- 
ary' movement. 

Aside  fmni  all  these,  but  ready  to  co-oijerale,  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  any  or  all  of  them,  as  would  best  &or\-e  their 
purposes,  were  the  Iiriperialists,  tjio  Bonajinrtist*.  After  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Honrbons,  the 
Boiia[Mirti8t^  had  affected  liberal.  1  may  eay,  deinocrittic  idea?, 
aud  had  lent  tlieir  powerful  influence  througliont  Kuivpetu 
democratize  the  public  mind ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  the  chief  of  the  family  wua  very  nearly  an  avowed 
H>ciaHgt,  and  was  hand-aud-glove  with  the  Subterraiieaiia. 
They  knew  well  ihat  tlicy  eoidd  be  healed  only  when  the 
wntcru  should  be  tmnhled  ;  jind,  whetlier  they  were  tn>ubled 
by  an  angel  of  light  or  an  angel  of  darkness,  wae  a  matter 
of  [HTfecl  indifference,  unlc*B,  indeed,  ihey  had  more  con- 
lidcacc  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the  former, 

Add  (o  these  parties  the  Intrigues  of  England,  who  could 
uot  forgive  the  SpunitJi  mateli,  that  crowning  act  of  the 
Philippme  policy,  also  the  ilhihions  we  were  able  to  keep  up 
as  \n  the  vitiWB  and  iutentixtiis  of  Pius  I\*.,  and  it  reouirt>t| 
no  nici**cngcr  from  another  world  to  annonnce  that  I'lTinoe 
Mas  on  the  eve  of  a  treniendouii  convulsion  \  that  the  dayaof 
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the  King  of  the  Darricadfs  ■fttri-e  miinhLTed  ;  and  tliat,  wLat- 
ever  iniglit.  lie  (lie  af tPiX'l «p,  tlie  Hii^niiig  dynasty  iniist  fall, 
with  a  crash  tiiat  would  be  reverlierated  throiiglirmt  all  Eu- 
nipe.  The  only  care  of  our  party  vriis  to  puBh  forward  in 
front  tJie  inyre  inodui'atc  rv ft>rint;rs,  inoro  eiipt'inal ly  the 
dyiiafilique  rfforim.-i'B,  wliile  Wf  orgaaized  a  .Sulitt-naiitfiin 
force  that  would  drive  them,  in  tlie  moment  of  their  siic- 
ce*«,  beyond  the  point  at  whieh  they  aimed,  and  coiupul 
tliein  to  ii[?(Hipt  tiii?  i!e[iu.hHqite^  wliich,  if  [n-oc!aiiiied  nt 
Paris,  we  felt  certain  that  we  cotild,  during  the  panic  which 
wouhl  sii(!(»^c>cl,  fiitiCeii  upon  the  iiBttoii. 

The  liistory  i»f  the  events  that  followed  is  well  known, 
and  need  not !«  repeated.  The  old  \dnz,  in  the  nunneiit  uf 
peril,  proved  that  he  was  a  true  Bourbon,  incapable  of  a 
wiao  domaioti  or  an  energetic  act.  All  at  oooe  he  had  a 
horror  of  bloodshed,  snerificod  his  ministry,  called  to  Ids 
council  Tliiens  Odillon-Barrot,  and  other  dynastiqoea,  who, 
vainlv  imagining;  tliat  their  bare  names  would  allay  the  i^tnnii 
which  they  Btill  more  vainly  imagined  tliat  tliey  had  con- 
jured up,  ordered  the  trooiw  bsiek  to  their  bamicks,  and  ^Ave 
up  the  king  and  liis  dynasty  to  the  armed  and  infiiriiitud 
mob.  The  liiug  abdicated  ;  the  Regt-ucy.  under  the  Duehei* 
of  Orleans,  waa  scouted  ;  the  royal  family  Pcain}K'rcd  for 
llifir  lives  towurda  England,  that  refu^giuiih  pt^-cut<inim ; 
monarchy  was  abolialicd  ;  \.\ig  liepubiitpit:  was  proclaimed; 
a  provisional  jc^'verniueot  was  orj^anized  impromptu,  and  a 
convention  of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  nniversal  Riffrage, 
was  oi-dered  to  meet  and  give  France  a  wgular  politiciil  or- 
ganlKation. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  before  tlie  raovoment  in  I'aris  was 
followed  by  insiiri-cL^tions  in  Bcrllu,  Vienna,  and  a  large 
nnnibor  of  the  hnialler  Geniian  states.  Theluiliaii  peniiiBu- 
la  was  all  in  a  blaze;  deiiioerac^'  was  in  the  ascendant  in  all 
Earope,  except  Russia,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Ilolland.  riuii- 
gary  demanded  independence  of  Austria;  the  Slavic  popu- 
Iation.4  uf  the  Austrian  ICitipire  at  Pnigue  and  Agrani  were 
preparing  to  join  in  a  panelavic  movement;  Pius  IX.  waft 
deprived  of  all  freedom  of  action,  and  held  virtually  impris- 
oned ;  Naples  and  Sicily  wore  in  full  revolt,  and  the  Sing 
ready  to  concede  every  thing,  and,  Buurbou-like  thwarting 
every  effort  of  liis  loyal  subject*  to  protect  him;  Charloe 
Albert  deeUrcd  himself  the  sword  of  the  Qoly  See;  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  rejected  Auntrian  mipremacy, 
aud  clioae  hiia  for  king.    He  murchcd  at  the  head  of  liit 
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troops,  BWellod  by  coiitirij;;«.int8  from  all  Italy,  to  drive  Uio 
barbanatis  hack  over  the  muuiituiuis,  utiJ  tu  clear  tbc  pcuin- 
8ula  of  every  vestige  of  foroign  doiiiinioi). 

Wu  were  elated  ;  wo  felt  tliat  bUL-cee«  via&  :iure,  aud  Cliat 
our  grand  pliilanthropiR  wnrld-refurm  was  on  the  point  uf 
being  completely  realized.  JJut  aUsI  homo  proponit,  Detu 
dijipomt.  Tliu  spirits  (mil  duucived  iiB.  Pius  IX.  displayud 
a  jiassivv  coiira^  tlmt  we  had  not  eountt'd  w,  and  nothing 
cuntd  iiiilucu  hiiu  to  t<iinctiuu  the  war  Bgtuust  Austria ;  and 
in  Dpitc  of  ull  we  could  do,  it  finally  loaki.'d  out.  that  ho  had 
not  iMLUuttoned  it,  and  tJiAt  the  revoLiitiuuidt»  Uiul  huliud  hiui, 
and  entirely  misreprewnted  his  principles,  eondnct,  and 
wjshee.  Old  Katietzky,  after  retreating  oef ore  Cliarlee  Al- 
hert  till  he  had  ohtninuil  rc-euforr^tnentfi,  turned  npon  hin 
pursuer,  defeated  him,  and  dr^ivc  him,  with  shame  aud  loiid, 
out  of  Ijomlmniy.  Priiic*;  Wuid iBcligriitz  l)f,'«t  the  rchelii  iu 
Pniguo  ;  ihu  laitzaroni  floi;ged  the  re[)iih]iciin  Uurocg  in  Na- 
ph-K.  and  the  jit-uple  ^ived  the  tiiroiie,  in  Hiutu  of  ile  weak 
and  pusillanimous  occupant.  In  fine,  Ciivaiguac,  after  four 
duYi^  of  hard  fighting,  prostrated  the  ^ubterruneans  of  Paris, 
and  Iwaime  dictator  u:  the  rt-puhlic.  Wewere  no  longer  in 
the  years  of  gruco  '91,  '!t2,  or  "98.  The  age  was  not  aa  far 
uune  in  unhdiof  as  \kv  had  nv'lioned,  and  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion and  Bufiuty  woiv  uioiv  nnniurouii  and  more  cnei^tiu 
tlian  we  had  believed. 

Our  hu^jtii  woi-e  dumped,  but  not  oxtingninhed.  We  had 
thus  far  utic^d  the  pope,  but  we  could  use  uiui  no  Longer,  ftud 
wo  must  get  rid  of  him,  and  comiiletely  eoculariza  the  Ro- 
man goveniinent.  We  had  used  the  Italian  princes;  wc  taost 
now  reject  tliem,  and  abandon  Gioberti  for  Mazzini.  Wo 
succeedijd  iu  wresting  tin?  government  eiitirely  from  tho 
pope,  hut  he  UiiiiMilf  eM.'ji]Jed  nc=,  and  tied  to  Gaela,  which 
watt  a  geriouK  iujin-y  to  our  einiee.  Tliu  pupe  in  exile  is  mora 

iH>wcrful  than  in  tlie  Vatican.  Wc  meant  to  luive  oonBned 
lim  in  Ilia  palace,  and  held  him  a8  a  puppet  iu  our  bauds, 
and  stiU  for  u  time  continued  the  use  of  hin  name  ;  hut  iti 
this  his  llight  defeated  us.  We  were  obliged  to  pmclaiin 
the  Uoinan  Kepuhlie,  and  tlio  temporal  deposition  of  the 
po|K\  pnitnatnri-ly  ;  hut  Htill  we  imped,  ae  we  took  earu  not 
to  toiieb  hi»i  pei-soii  or  lii^  epinluul  prcrogativcii,  that  wo 
ehould  nut  lose  the  sympathy  of  the  Ctitliolic  publle. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Our  nuigic  failed  us;  a  nioro  pow- 
erful magician  than  we  intervened,  and  every  where  the  ro- 
aetion  giuued  griHainl  against  us.     Austria,  wlmni  we  thought 
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we  Iiad  dispose*]  of,  rof*e  Anta-Hfrlikc  fitiiii  the  gmiiii(] ;  tlir 
(Jiijljertiane,  predominant  in  the  Subalpinc  kingdom,  wwiild 
not  own  11S.  Flnrtruw  wan  deserting  iis;  A'eiiiw;  ludd  mil. 
indued,  hilt  [^oiiiburdy  wh>j  cLminod  Ity  old  Kadoteky.  Groal 
JVitjiin  wislicd  u«  wull,  gave  lis  good  iidvice,  hutcainu  nut  to 
mir  aid ;  mid  Spain  uua  Portugal,  that  we  thou}];lit  dead, 
Dudduiilv  «turtua  into  life  again&t  ns.  RneeliL,  thougli  ehv 
luved  not  the  papacy,  detested  us,  and  was  ready  to  inter- 
pose to  bring  Pi-Q^ia  to  her  eensea,  and  to  assiM  Austria. 
And  Iji*t  of  all,  the  Knniirli  Ri^puMic,  wlLi<:li  we  had  been 
thepriiicipal  agL'iitri  in  ereatiuj*.  fBiirin^-  the  prt poridorance 
of  Auiitria,  and  anxiouH  to  huve  au  outpoint  in  thu  EtumiiJ 
(;i^,  cent  liar  ti-oope  against  ub. 

It  waa  in  vain  to  etnigglc.  I  saw  clearly  thnt  the  battlu 
Vftvi  against  ue,  and  that  we  should  never  succeed,  by  polit- 
ical and  eocial  rcvolutiona.  in  efiecting  our  purpose ;  and  I 
made  up  my  min^  at  once  to  have  nuthing  more  to  do  with 
them.  Iretiolvcd  to  rattiru  hmn«,  and  fall  backoti  what  1  have 
hiiircd  as  an  ultviior  pn)je(!t.  It  was  in  the  Auttintiiof  ISiS. 
The  alxjrtive  attempt  to  reorganize  tUcGurnian  Euipii-e  had 
failed,  and  not  to  our  rca^rut,  einee  we  saw,  if  rcorgunizt-d  at 
all,  it  would  not  be  on  democratic  principles ;  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter  was  recstabliahed  at  uoinc  ;  the  Magyars  wore 
forever  pro»*tnited  in  Hungary,  and  our  friend  Kossuth  had 
taken  refuge  with  bis  friends  thf  Mn9.*nlmaii^  and  Franco 
wa*  becoming  an  orderly  goveniinont  nnder  the  Presidency 
of  Louii«  Xapiileon  undlheconsei'vutivc  majority  of  tho  l^e- 
iahitive  Ajaseinbly.  There  was  nothing  more  that  we  could 
do. 

It  ia  true,  that  many  Qf  our  friends  thought  difTorontly 
from  nie,  and  wished  to  continue  the  struggle;  but  1  told 
tlicni  that,  if  they  did,  tlicy  must  do  so  without  iny  active 
euopunition  ;  that  I  shouli^  leave  theiu  to  tlieir  simple  hn- 
nuin  strcnijtii,  and  they  would  find  all  their  plana  miscarry. 
The  time  is  not  opiKtrtuno.  Uliristianity  has  yet  a  rfronger 
hold  on  the  European  populations  than  you  or  I  had  cidcu- 
latud,  and  the  Christian  party  c^an  no  longer  he  duped  and 
made  to  tight  fur  iw.  Tliey  thrill  with  horror  now  to  hear 
ti8  say,  "Ohristianitv  is  democracy,  and  Jcaiu  Christ  was  the 
fii*st  democrat."  They  are  beginning  to  sec.  &»  clearly  aa  we 
do,  tJmt  all  thib>  m  at  he^^t  alMun),  a.id  that  our  movement  in  \ 
eaeentialiy  anti -ChrinHan.  They  see.  they  admit,  they  de-  ' 
ploru  a  eei'tuin  uund^er  of  poliltca]  and  Bueial  ahuKes ;  hut 
they  Inhere  ttH'«c  sbntiea  more  toluiablc  than  the  reforms 
we  would  offeet. 
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We  have  given  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  thepions  laity 
a  horrid  fright ;  and  yon  will  see  them,  almost  to  a  man,  be- 
fore tliree  years  expire,  esultingly  uonsenting  to  the  rees- 
tabliehment  of  pure  Ceasarism,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  their 
fears  of  ns.  Louis  Kapoleon  will  succeed  in  making  himself, 
almost  with  the  unaniraons  voice  of  France,  proelaiined  em- 
peror, with  absolute,  or  virtually  absolute  power,  with  no 
effective  cheek  on  his  arbitrary  will ;  parliamentary  govern- 
ment will  be  scouted,  as  hardly  a  step  removed  from  Sub- 
terranean democracy ;  free  discussion  of  public  affairs  will 
be  closed  ;  the  press  will  be  muzzled,  and  no  voice  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  empire,  save  a  voice  in  praise  or  flat- 
tery of  the  new  emperor. 

But  herein  is  our  consolation  and  our  hope  for  the  future. 
The  new  emperor  will  have  to  deal  with  Frenchmen ;  and 
he  counts  without  his  host,  if  lie  thinks  he  can,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  silence  thirty-eix  millions  of  Frencn 
voices,  or  make  them  all  Bpeak  one  way.  Mortal  man  can- 
not do  it.  Satan  himself  comd  not  do  it ;  and  only  One,  whom 
we  name  not  here,  could  do  it.  Now  they  are  afraid  of  us, 
and  have  had  even  an  excess  of  talk.  They  will  consent  for 
a  time,  even  as  a  novelU',  to  be  silent,  or  snout,  as  an  admir- 
able change,  Vive  V Emperewr^  instead  of  Yvoe  la  Ripvh- 
lique  democratigue  et  aooiale, — d  bos  lea  Democrats,  instead 
of  d  has  les  Aristoorate,  or  lea  Aristocrats  a  la  lanteme, 
and  d  has  les  aooiaUstes,  instead  of  d  has  les  rois.  But  rely 
iijion  it,  that  after  a  brief  repose,  these  same  Frenchmen  will 
be  desirous  of  mouvement,  and  will  by  no  means  be  pleased 
to  find  themselves  doomed  to  the  silence  and  stillness  of 
deatli.  Then  will  be  our  time  once  more,  and  perliaps  then 
we  may  be  more  successful.  Till  then  I  engage  no  more  in 
political  and  social  reforms.  I  sliall  take  myself  to  that 
which  underlies  all  political  and  social  ideas,  and  slowly, 

f)erhaps,  but  surely,  prepare  a  glorious  future.    You  wiiI 
lear  from  me  again,  or  if  not,  you  will  feel  the  influence  of 
what  I  shall  do. 

With  remarks  like  these,  I  took  my  leave  of  my  Europe- 
an revolutionary  friends.  I  communicated  to  Priscilla,  wlio 
had  faithfully  served  me  throughout  the  time  I  had  been 
abroad,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  such  successes  as  we 
bad  had,  my  design  of  returning  home.  We  were  in  Paris. 
She  would,  perhaps,  have  rather  returned  to  Rome.  She 
had,  in  fact,  oegaii  to  droop,  and  to  be  weary  of  the  part  I 
had  forced  her  to  play.    Sue  had,  during  our  stay  in  Rome, 
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become  »  mothei",  and  new  feelings  mid  nffcctions  hail  Ijeen 
Kwakened  in  her  heart.  Her  liualiaml  hnd  treated  her 
kinilly,  forWnriiigly,  Imt  he  Imd  niiiith  rhatiged,  and  no 
lougei"  favored  jiliilantliropy  or  rufurin,  and  it  waii  nimoi-ed 
that  ho  had  bei.-(nne  devuut.  Pnw-illa  evulpiitljp'  began  to 
turn  t*i  him  with  toiiietiiiri]^  npproarthinj;  the  love  and  cs- 
ttx-iu  .-"he  uwcd  him,  and  would  K^Adly  liuvc  broken  ht.>r  It'tit- 
«fti  with  mc  But  I  would  not  itear  of  it ;  she  mm^t  return 
with  me. 


CHAPTJtB   X^-. — ^THH    CI.TKRIOtt    PBIMICCT. 

It  may  be  iiiiked  why  I  wishtnl  Priacilk  to  retnm  with 
me.  against  iicr  will,  aiiici:  I  hud  no  passion  for  her,  and  re- 
sfKwttHl  the  honor  of  her  husband.  I  wished  it  partly  fri>ni 
8pitc,  and  piirtlv  bucainse  it  was  nvvus^ury  tu  my  pui'pot'v. 
She  had  iiiduiwa  ine,  or  had  had  more  iiiduunoe  to  iuducw 
nic  than  any  one  else,  to  embark  in  a  canst- whicli  I  loathed, 
and  which  at  the  M.nie  time  I  felt  iny^-lf  totally  unable  to 
abandon,  nnd  I  wished  to  luiike  )ier  suffer  with  inc.  Then, 
ii^iin,  I  could  do  nothing  witliont  an  aci'oinpUce,  and  that 
acct>uinli{«  a  woman.  T  tmvuUed  abroad  in  tlie  duiraeter  of 
a  siniple  American  gentleman,  not  as  a  niebnierizer,  a  ma- 
^otan,  or  one  who  cotnniandK  inviBible  powent.  Nobody 
abroad,  or  even  at  home,  ever  suspoeted  ine,  unless  it  was 
good  old  Mr.  Cotton,  of  aiiy  thtri>(  of  the  aurt.  In  all  vases 
when  tho  mysterious  foruo  waa  to  be  exerted,  as  loiif.'  a£  sho 
was  ooiiueuted  with  me,  I  enipluyi'd  iVisellla  a»  luy  agent,  I 
give  her  my  orders,  whidi  she,  without  exeiting  any  suspic- 
lOD  a^iiet  Iter  or  myctelf,  &L-ldom  failed  to  execute  to  tho 
letter. 
£Tea  after  her  own  views  and  fueling  begau  to  oliangc,  and 
I  ahe  felt  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  her  position,  sht;  dar«il 
not  di6oI)ey  me.  She  stood  in  awe  of  my  power,  and  kiiew 
well  the  mereiles*  puniiihiueiit  that  awaited  her.  Oft<!ii, 
often  ha^  sho  bc^god  mc,  with  tears  and  in  tho  deepest 
agony,  to  undo  my  spell  over  hor,  and  to  let  her  go  free.  I 
would  not,  Uftd  she  not  declared  lier  spirit  eternally  wed- 
ded to  mine?  The  truth  is,  I  wae  lialf  afraid  to  undo  the 
spell,  and  emancipat*  her.  She  knew  tix>  many  of  my  se- 
crets, might  expose  me,  and  defeat  all  my  plans;  and  once 
froed  from  me,  uiicc  restored  tu  the  empire  of  rciwoii,  .slic 
wuiiEd  feci  hyiself  boiitid  in  conscience  to  do  so  ;  and  when  a 
wouian  oncL:  t<i.keetit  into  her  huiiJ  to  net  from  conscience,  nhu 
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u,  whetltcr  ^hi;  have  a  good  or  Ealsc  coii&cicnr.c,  im  iiDtnao- 
agea])l(!  a«  if  aim  weva  in  lovo.     S]ie  is  as  headstrong  under 
conscience  as  under  pa**ion,  and  of  conrse  abeolntoly  nncon- 
trollabli?.  becAHsc  in  cither  case  she  nsea  her  reason  simnl}r| 
in  tlie  service  of  lier  feelings,     Thpn,  again,  I  did  not  likei 
accepting  a  new  accomplice, 

PriKcillii.  not  daring  to  resist,  fiimlly  persuaded  lier  hns- 
Iwiid  to  (wnoent  to  return  home,  Wt  crosKod  the  Cliamiel 
to  England,  and  Iiimt^ined  tu  I'lnLark  at  Liverjiool  on  Iward  » 
steamer  for  Nc^s■  York.  We  had  a  stormy  pnaeaco.  mid 
caine  near  being  cast  awav  :  hut  at  length  arrived  in  [wrt. 
and  8oon  fonn<l  onrselve»  in  Fhiladelpliiti,  after  an  nwi>n«e 
of  six  yciirs  and  fiix  njontlt&  nniidst  scenes  and  events  of  the 
most  exciting  eharacler.  We  were  all  clianged  in  looks,  hut 
Btill  more  in  feelingB.  The  tire  of  onr  onniusiasm  was  ex- 
tinnt,  tii«  fnjHlinwts  and  sanguine  ho|»R«  of  vouth  had  lied 
forever ;  our  labor  had  Ijcen  in  vain,  and  there  was  no  bright 
ur  cheering  proBjiect  Viefore  us.  I  took  uiv  Iwave  of  IM«- 
cillu  at  the  public-hoiiiio  where  we  stopped.  "When  T  gawher 
faded  eheetf,  her  siiuken  eye  and  witlicrc-d  form,  the  wrin- 
kles guthering  on  her  brow,  and  lieni-d  her,  in  a  broken  voice, 
renew  her  oft-repeated  reqwewt,  and  remembered  what  she 
was  Bome  ten  or  twelve  yeare  before,  and  thonght  of  what  I 
was  too  at  that  time,  and  what  I  was  now,  I  had  a  touch  of 
human  feeling,  and  presstng  lierhand  to  my  lins — I  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse — I  told  her  1  would  consider  it,  perhaps 
1  woulil,  and  hurried  out  of  tlir  nit>m,  to  efin«tral  uiy  cmo- 
tioUf  not  sorry,  after  all,  to  find  that  I  had  not  whol ly  coitBed 
to  he  huinuii. 

The  next  day,  I  started  for  my  home  in  Western  New 
York.  Home,  alas!  no  longer.  The  house  was  denolate. 
During  my  prolonged  abfience,  my  mother  and  my  only  sis- 
ter had  died,  and  all  my  family  were  gone.  My  library  and 
my  lalH)r8lory  remained  a»  I  had  left  them.  I'liev  had  ni» 
t?liarmB  for  me  now,  I  looked  out  upon  the  familiar  MWnea 
lit  my  childhood  ;  they  seemed  changed  all,  am!  were  tame 
and  iistloes.  I  met  eoiuc  companions  of  my  earlier  life ;  thore 
was  nothing  in  common  hotwecn  them  and  mo.  Their  voices 
sounded  stninge,  and  grated  on  my  eara.  The  ead  eonvietion, 
for  tlie  first  time  in  my  life,  forced  it&elf  iijKn  me,  that  I 
Witt  .■ilone,  and  deeply  1  felt  my  loneiieni.  1  had  lost  my 
fhiJdhoud's  faith,  which,  thougii  meagre  and  but  a  sliau- 
KW,  yet  was  soniutliiiig.  I  ha<I  no  Kitlier  in  heaven,  no 
brollier  or  sister  on  earth.     1  believed  in  neillier  angel  nor 
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spirit.  All  existence,  all  being,  had  dwindled  into  one  in- 
visible, eleinetital,  iinpersonal  roree,  wbicli  indeed  I  conld 
wield,  but  to  what  end  i 

In  my  luiioiiesi,  I  folt  that  thu  vulgar  belief  in  the  devil, 
ill  ghoBtfi,  and  jroblinfi  damned,  would  be  a  aolace.  They 
would  be  ^inetliing,  and  any  thin^  is  better  than  nothing. 
Bettor  is  a  living  dog  than  a  dead  lion.  Ahis,  T  had  sold  m-c- 
eelf,  and  my  redemption  was  far  off.  Strange  enough,  I  felt 
Bomotbing  like  ptiasion  revive  in  my  guilty  breast,  I  felt,  I 
eren  regretted  l*rifi<;illa'e  absence  :  ami  it  ecemcd  that  she 
was  dear  to  niG,  and  that  I  ('uuld  not  yiidiim  lifu  without  her. 
1  pictured  her  to  mj-sclf  as  I  bad  firet  known  bur,  and  I 
wept  lui  I  remeniben-'d  liow  for  loag  years  I  bad  enelavod 
her.  A  voice  whispered  in  my  heart,  emancipate  her.  A 
momentary  foeliug  of  generosity  po&joaeed  me.  1  emninoned 
her,  ng  I  know  how,  to  myppeeonee.  She  appeared,  iostan- 
taneoDsIy. 

"  PrlsciUn,"  aiid  1,  "I  am  s:id  and  weary.  Life  has  loat 
it»  charms  for  me,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  die.  I  liave 
nothing  to  live  for.  You  are  a  wife  and  a  motlinr.  I  ab- 
eoJve  you  from  your  pact ;  be  fita ;  rctnrn  and  devote  your- 
self to  your  busband,  who  is  wortliy  of  you,  and  to  yonr  boy. 
I  have,  and  will  no  longer  have,  power  over  yon." 

A  gtcnin  ut"  joy  sprcail  over  her  face,  a  Binilc  of  gratitude 
played  on  her  lip«,  ivnd  a  look  of  love  sliot  from  ner  eyes, 
and  thu  pbieo  where  bIll*  at^ud  was  vacant.  She  hud  vanished  ; 
but  a  chattering,  us  of  a  thousand  mocking  voices,  tilled  mv 
room,  and  then  iiupisb,  mocking  faces  were  seen  all  around, 
making  moutba  at  me.  I  cared  not  for  these.  I  silenced  the 
former,  and  sent  away  the  latter  with  a  word,  I  retained 
my  magic  force  still.  But  there  was  joy  an  well  as  sorrow 
in  that  liouse  in  Arch  btrect,  FbilaJelphiiu  i'riscilla,  the 
day  of  rctnniing  to  her  own  lioiiwc,  had  been  taken  ill;  lier 
huiiband  wiui  altirmod,  and  called  a  physician,  wlio  could  un- 
denitand  nothing  of  her  cjisu.  Shu  grew  woite  and  worse ; 
and  during  the  time  I  Imd  siimmoned  her  to  me,  she  fell 
into  a  sort  of  stnpor,  a  complete  trance,  and  to  all  except 
her  husband,  who  had  seen  her  in  that  state  before,  and 
knew  tlmt  alie  wiu  subject  to  trances,  she  seemed  to  be  dead. 
The  moment  I  liatl  ab.solved  lier.sliecanie  to  herself,  a  sweet 
Piniie  on  her  face,  with  the  line  <if  perfe('t  health.  She  arose 
in  bed,  embraced  hurhuHbund  with  a  warmth  and  eineerilv 
of  affection  which  ho  had  never  befure  known,  and  for  tbc 
&Kl  time  since  bis  birth  looked  upon  her  hoy  with  the  glad 
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joy  of  a  motliur's  liourt.  But  at  tins  moment  her  Inuil 
WHS  more  tu  Uur  than  Imr  Imlii;.  Sliu  liung  on  hie  ttcck, 
prv«scd  liiiti  lo  lier  lioai-t.  t^lie  lialf  siiiotlicrcd  liiin  with  kiss-' 
es,  eptike  ill  ttii;  tcrius  and  luiieituf  tlie  tcndci'CsL  and  snxTt- 
est  iifri>ctioii,  nnd  it  Mtcnicd  ns  if  ^lic  would  poiii'  out.  upon 
bim,  in  a  Hiii;;lu  tiioiuetit,  tlic  loudeJ  iLlIe<;ti<JUH  uf  »Iifutiiitt'. 
"  My  di;jir  Iiiisliiirid.  Ton  niiist  fi)i-gft  uml  forgive  tlie  pasr.  I 
am  yours,  vonii?  now,  yom-s  alone;  heart,  eoul,  and  body, 
foruvxT.  Ino  six;ll  is  bn>kun.  Thu  dehiHion  im  gone  ;  tiike 
me,  tnkeuie,  dear  .Iam«6,  tu  your  licart." 

tTanii^  vfws  a  tnhit.  lie  hud  beuii  dazzled  by  tihc  bt^niiiy 
and  ni!Comp]islim(inls  of  Priecilla,  and  tUoii^Lt  it  uimugli  to 
hii  accuDtud  as  her  huabiuid.  withuut  mudi  Miniliiiy  into  the 
Bta,t«  ui  her  afTeccions.  She  had,  for  a  moment,  imposed 
upon  him,  und  he  had  accepted  her  notions  of  woman's 
rights,  philanthi-opy,  an4  world-rciorin.  JJut  he  did  not  lack 
good  jioRRe;  he  liad  even  a  strong  mtnd,  tinn  prineiplci)  »C 
bottom,  and  nil  the  clemciitji  of  an  npright,  nunU*  chnmcter. 
A  few  moulhti'  prawtical  uxfR-rienco  servvd  to  cure  him  of  a 
gnotl  deal  of  lit^  philanthropy,  and  to  damp  the  anh>r  of  liis 
zeal  furrufuiin.  Tie  wa*,  of  euurse,  dlspleaai-'d  with  niv  in- 
timacy wiUiPriscilla,  and  he  owed  me,  itmutst  be  owned,  uo 
good  will.  IJiit  Ilia  observaliou  prelly  sooo  aatislied  him, 
tliat  whatever  the  tiond  of  that  mtjmacy,  it  was  not  what 
directly  atWlA.>(l  liis  Imtmr  as  a  hiisbaiid.  and  he  resolveil 
that  ho  would  seem  not  to  regard  it.  ft  was  a  bitter  trial  to- 
hiin. 

Ilis  tour  abroad,  his  observation,  und  his  conversationB 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  not  always  of  our  eli<|iie,  had 
oponea  hii§  eveu  to  many  thingti,  and  niu.de  him  a  staneh  eoii> 
fturvative.  lie  abandoned  all  the  loo&d  notions  he  had  pre- 
vioaitly  entertained,  reiiDiinced  his  Quukvr  qnictijim,  and  had 
become  sincorefy  converted  to  a  real  objeeiivo  Cliristwu 
faith.  His  first  thought  and  oii-e  were  to  reelnim  lii*  wife, 
and,  if  poii*ible,  to  release  her  from  the  my&terious  power 
which  r  Seemed  to  have  over  her.  Ue  found  herasanxious 
to  bo  released  as  he  was  to  releiwe  her,  and  he  thought  he 
diticorcrud  in  her,  at  tames,  a  growing  atfectioD  for  himself. 
It  was  a  difficult  case  to  maiinge,  but  ho  thought  it  bui^t  10' 
be  prudent  and  discreet,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  eould 
excite  reinaric,  or  that  he  himst-if  might  afterwards  regret. 

Feeling  now  that  he  had  himself  not  been  entirely  free 
from  hiamv,  that  he  wae  bound  to  be  forgiving,  that  Priiiutlhi 
wau  really  his  wife,  the  mother  of  hii»  ehild,  and  that  b1i» 
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probahlv  was  frood,  though  lie  know  nut  how,  and  did  now 
reaU;f  love  liiin.  lie  responded  with  a  warmth  nearly  equal 
to  her  owii,  to  her  strong  exprcssionB  of  love,  frankly  for- 
^ve  her  all,  and  pre*«d  her  to  his  heart  as  his  own,  his 
triilv  helnved  wife.  It  was  for  both  the  hapnient  moineiit 
tlie_Y  had  ever  known,  and  in  thnt  one  inoniciit  James  seemed 
to  have  hfion  compensated  for  his  patienot',  Eorbearanco,  and 
enffei-inc,  for  bo  many  years. 

Priftcilla  )  mined  lately  retfaiood  her  health  and  cheerfiil- 
Dcee.  and  i-csolved,  if  pnasime,  to  rocovoi*  me  from  the  bond- 
aj(e  in  which  she  knew  I  was  held.  How  she  sped  in  this. 
an<l  what  new  trinls,  if  anv,  awaited  Iter,  will  appear  as  t 
proceed  in  my  narrative. 

My  own  fei'lingnf  loiieDess,of  desolation,  was  not  relieved 
b)'  my  relenee  of  the  woman  1  haul  »o  long  EichI  Kpcll-ltoiind, 
Imt  wan  a^enivated  by  the  constant  annoyance  of  a  pawioii 
wliich  I  had  seldom  before  experienced,  or  which,  witLont 
innoh  trouble,  I  had  alwaye  lieen  able  to  eiibdue.  As  Pris- 
eilla  hceamo  nnrifird  nnd  leas  nnworthvof  herhaebimd,  and 
tefihe  seemed  the  more  completely  to  liave  eecjtped  ine  and 
to  be  lost  t*)  nin  forever,  the  more?  did  I  feel  tliat  Ffonld  not 
live  withont  her,  and  the  more  impoH^ihlc  did  1  find  it 
qnietly  to  endure  tier  ahnence.  F  watt  msd.  I  called  tier. 
The  charm  was  l)rokcn,  and  elie  ca,me  not ;  I  saw  only  a 
vajfue,  undefined  form,  flit  before  my  eyes,  and  heai-d  only 
A  wild  mocking  lati|!h. 

Weeks  passed,  lint  they  seemed  ages.  Prt3cina,in  all  lier 
loveliness,  in  all  her  gi"acefiilnoss  and  dignity,  in  alt  the 
brilliancy  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  constantly  present  to  my 
morbid  fancy  by  d:iy,  and  to  my  dreanm  at  night.  I  was 
completely  unmanned.^ wept  now  as  a  child  over  a  lost  toy, 
or  now  rnvcii  as  a  madman.  T  could  not  eat,  I  coutd  not 
eleep.  I  conld  endnrc  it  no  longer,  I  sold  niv  honse  and 
furniture,  disponed  uf  my  Ubomforv  and  scientifie  apparatus, 
packed  up  my  libmry,  and  resolved  that  henceforth  I  would 
take  up  my  re&idcTice  in  Philadelphia. 

I  had  no  somipr  estahllfilied  myself  in  mv  new  home,  than 
I  called  ill  Arch  street  to  nee  I^im-illa.  Instead  of  Iier  I 
found  James.  He  n;ceivt;d  me  civilly,  even  kindly,  con- 
versed with  me  of  what  we  had  seen  "abroad,  but  Priscilla 
did  not  appL*ar.  No  matter,  I  would  call  again.  Did  so; 
saw  Priscilln  only  in  presence  of  her  hiieband.  She  waR 
lookiii>^  well,  wa«  affectionate  in  her  tone  and  manner,  but 
offered  me  not  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  take  cure  that  T 
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glioiild  not  so  niiicli  as  tdiicli  lifr  dn'SK.  Well,  euid  I  to  my- 
self, he  it  au.  The  weakncBs  shall  taet  no  longer.  I  will  be 
iti^Fielf  i^iii,  lutd  re^uiue  tliu  project  I  had  cooteuiplatcd. 
I  wfiit  lioiiie,  not  cured,  but  resolved,  and  immeaiiitely 
coiiiiuKBced  mv  evocation,  and  communicated  my  orders  to 
tUl  the  cij-eies  1  had  estiiMislied  ttii*oiighoiit  Knrope. 

I  have  already  hinted  wimt  this  new  project  was.  It  was 
clear  to  iiic,  fnmi  my  liifiLorical  reudiiig  and  my  pt-nsorml 
otservatieiis  amid  the  exciting  suciies  of  the  more  recent 
Kiiropwiii  rcv»(lii(it)!i!f,  Lliat  the  {rniiid  support  of  Buclal  order. 
and  what  I  have  suiiiewhere  ciilled  the  system  of  reetraiiit 
ami  rcpri'^iou,  \s  Ghri&tiaiiitv,  and  that  the  political  and 
social  reforniei-s  can  never  fully  carry  ont  tlieir  reforms  till 
they  have  totally  rooted  out  from  inodeni  aociety  ail  Wlief 
in  the  (Jospel,  and  all  peculiar  reverence  for  its  Author. 
This  is  more  than  Jiiut^nl  by  Mazziiii  and  Kossuth,  although 
the  latter  in  a  vice-iireeident  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
holdly  avowed  by  M.  Froudboii,  and  stoutly  contended  for 
by  the  Genaan  Tuniverein  and  Freimtiiiuer.  If  you  con- 
cede the  Christian  idea  of  fiotl.  says  Pmudhon,  you  must  at 
once  and  forever  abanUtm  your  idea  of  liberty. 

(t  was  ctjually  clear  ti>  me,  tiiat  the  attempt,  l»y  iiieaim  of 
|)oliti(>al  or^niKatiuiit!,  and  iijvulutiont;  directed  ngain&t  the 
papacy,  or  any  cliurf,'h  organisation,  Catholic  or  I  rotestant, 
to  root  out  Christianity  from  the  huart*  of  the  peoiile,  miwt 
ut  luHt  prove  a  failure.  After  all,  there  ia  a  nutural  ruUgio^- 
ity  ia  niun,  and  thuugh  he  will  often  reslrain  and  mortify 
it,  and  act  only  in  view  of  purely  secular  ends, — pnwtienlty 
live  as  if  there  were  no  God,  and  no  hereafter, — he  will  al- 
inontaKavB  return  to  the  order  of  religiouB  ideji^iitid  ndoiit 
or  instituti;  sumi;  kind  of  religious  worship  to  which  he  will 
subordinate  bis  political  idL*:tt;,  and  Ins  bveular  endj!.  An 
Epicurut)  maydcuy  providence,  a  Lucretius  nmy  i»iii^,  in  no 
mean  [wetry,  that  it  ia  Impossible,  ''  revucarv  d^jitnctos," 
and  even  Cicero  may  langli  at  augurs  and  anispicee,  and 
dtiubt  tlie  immortality  of  tlie  sold,  yet  the  sentiment  of  ati 
iuviiilble  Force,  of  a  inynteriouB  Power  that  o vers! lad ow.-;  us, 
is  universal,  and  the  sceptical  pli ilotiopher  feels  an  indctina- 
l)le  shudder  of  awe,  perhaps  of  fear,  whenever  he  finds  him- 
self alone  iri  the  dai-k.  Evervwherc  the  shade*  of  AclieroQ 
■wander  or  flit  around  and  before  hhii. 

Even  in  the  midat  of  our  pleasures  the  thoaght  of  the  in- 
visilile  and  the  aiipcrnal  intrude  unbidden  to  marour  festiv- 
ities, and  to  da^li  our  Joy  with  an  indeliniible  siidiiess,  slunie. 
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and  remorse.  Even  a  Yoltftire  trembles  and  Mafipheiric-t  in 
dying,  at  the  tlioiiglit  of  bei'nc  denieil  CltrlMiau  burial,  and 
a  Volney,  who  reoolres  God  into  bUud  nature,  and  Clirlft* 
tiuiiitj  into  aHtrolog_yor  astroiioiiy,  ]>nivt«  lustily  to  the  God 
bo  dieowDs,  in  a  stonn  on  L;iko  Krie.  "Do  what  we  will,  we 
cannot  diveat  ourselves  of  ihe  iiclief  or  appreiieiision  of  in- 
visible powers,  who  hold  onr  destiny  in  tiieir  hnuds;  and  a 
people  absohitcly  without  any  religion,  or  nt  least  dU]icrtiti- 
tion,  U  never  to  be  found. 

Xever  had  uiibelievei-s  a  fairer  chance  for  rooting  out 
Christianity  by  potiticid  and  fliielal  rcvoItitionK,  than  in  the 
eijthtoenth  oetittirv.  Tiio  laugh  was  everywhere  against  re- 
liiciuii  and  the  cluro,  a  dLH.nded  miiteriulistic  and  inttdcl 
piiiloeophy  pervHdoil  litemture,  poaeu^^cd  the  seboold,  ruled 
m  the  courts,  and  domineored  over  thought  and  iutellcct. 
Thei-e  was  bikcwarnmess  in  the  religions,  there  were  sean-« 
dids  among  the  clergy,  there  were  abufies  in  the  state,  and 
therefore  .in  imperions  call  for  reform.  The  reformers  di- 
rected all  their  movcraente  against  religion,  and  their  means 
were  democratie  and  tocial  revolution.  They  were  strong, 
they  wore  ovurwlieliniiig  t»  their  power.  At  their  bidding, 
down  went  tiirone  and  alUir,  luid  in  ten  ycare  the  religion 
they  had  aliolislied  waa  fyt-ytablistied,  the  churehee  tlieyliad 
ulosed  were  roopencd  at  the  order  of  tlie  BoUUcr  they  liad 
made  their  chief,  and  for  democracy  in  the  state  they  had 
un  incipient  Ctc^arism,  whieh,  two  yeftrs  later,  became  a 
fully  developed  and  perfect  Ctesarism.  The  same  result 
had  followe*!  onr  own  movement  In  Januarv,  1850,  relig- 
ion was  far  more  vigorons  in  Kurope,  than  in  January,  IS-^, 
luid  denioeracy  at  a  far  greatur  diseount 

It  was  idle,  tlicii,  to  nopR  either  ho  destroy  p(diti(»il  and 
eoeial  autliitrity  in  tliL- name  of  absolute  unbehef  and  irre- 
li^ou,  or  to  root  out  ChriutJuiiity  by  political  and  social 
movements  Chmtianity  could  be  eradicated  oidy  by 
means  of  a  rival  religion,  and  a  i-eligfion  whieh  could  appeal 
to  a  supernatural  origin,  and  suslain  iteeif  by  prodigies,  or 
what  the  vulgar  would  rt'giutl  as  minieled,  1  had  suspected 
this  from  tlm  beginning,  and  rueulved  now,  that  InHtcad  of 
working  with  the  purely  secular  passions  of  men,  I  would 
luakc  my  ap^Kial  to  their  religiosity.  Mahomet,  in  the 
seventh  century,  had  done  this  admirably  for  his  time  and 
the  East,  but  had  incautiously  tixe<]  hia  superstition  in  tlie 
Koran,  and  made  it  imatterable,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
adapting  itiielf  to  the  new  face  wliieh  thiiigu  might  asaumo 
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in  tlic  Ticiseitude  of  event*,  tho  dovolopmont  of  society,  »nd 
tlic  progress  of  the  race. 

Swcoenbopg  had  done  better,  and  so  hud  Joe  Smitli,  Unt 
iieittier  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  progruK«ivnn««f  of 
the  race,  or  vrith  Hnffi(Ti!-nti"X|)li(!iln(»sfi  consecrated  the  nrin- 
ciple  of  innovation  and  ciiangc.  mid  both  Jiad  rc'taiiuHl  too 
many  (■oiiccptiotw  taken  from  ihe  old  nillgioTi.  Yet  Swed- 
enborg  was  to  Ix*  taken  as  our  starting  point,  and  we  ■^•erc 
oiilv  to  avoid  his  mistakes,  the  principal  of  which  wan  a  too 
strict  and  rigid  chnrch- organ izntion. 

\Vlicn  I  nL-tiirned  from  Europe,  I  found  the  directions  I 
had  jiivcn,  Wfon-  going  ahniad,  li,id  been  pretty-  faithfully 
foMowed  ;  and  mesmeric  revelations,  throiigli  Andrew  Tack- 
son  Davia,  and  spiritual  eommnnications,  tnrongh  the  Koxes, 
were  beginning  to  attrnet  pnblte  attention.  The  «pmt« 
wen;  heoouiiiig  exceedingly  anxious  to  eonimunicate,  and 
ma^le,  OB  it  was  supposed,  ninnv  important  revelations.  In 
K  few  months,  snintnal  knoc^intp*  were  Winning  quite 
common,  and  modinnis  wtTt^  fnunff  in  all  parts  of  tho  coun- 
try. At  firet,  interconrwe  with  the  oniritdwae  ohtflined  only 
in  tlieeomnanibiihint  state,  nr  tliroii^li  tlip  slow  and  toileomv 
medium  of  rapf?,  hut  at  the  «tin<jtime  intimations  and  aeeur- 
ances  were  given  that  hefoit;  a  great  while  a  more  easy  and 
direet  metliod  of  eominunieation  would  he  vouchiiafed*;  bat, 
as  yet,  the  pnblif  and  iiidividnale  wore  not  prepared  for  tliat 
more  diruct  method.  The  spirits  were  willing,  but  tJie  niedi- 
unii'  were  not  MitHeiently  advanoed,  nor  sntHciimtly  spiritu- 
alised ;.and  the  pnhlie  was  to(»  gn^  too  m<)ten:diiitiu,  and 
two  sceptical.  ^Aft  so-^n  ae  minds  ehonld  become  more  re- 
fined, spiritual,  and  Ijrlii-ving,  open  vision  would  be  pur- 
mifted  tliein,  and  easy  and  regular  ooinuiuni cation  would  lie 
established,  and  whoever  wwhed  would  have  an  free  and 
familiar  intcreonrse  with  the  spirit-world  as  witli  the  worid 
of  the  llct»h. 

At  firet  the  great  objet^twas  to  establish  tlic  nealitvof  tlie 
spiritual  coinmnnicitionfl.  Thie  was  to  be  done  hy  tlic  com- 
muiiicalionof  Bocrtit*,  citlicr  known  onlvtothe  interrouator, 
or  incapable  of  being  known  to  the  medium  in  any  oroinary 
human  or  natural  way.  Sometimes  the  spiritn  played  tlie 
pnrt  of  fortune-tellers  ;  sonietiiues  they  assumed  tobcpniph- 
et*,  and  %'entured  to  predict  future  evcnta,  but  alw.-»yft 
events  which  either  depended  on  them,  or  lay  in  the  nat- 
ural order,  and  wliich  a.  knowledge  of  naturaf  causes  tnd 
efi^ects  could  easily  enable  them  to  forefiee. 
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As  tlie  Bpiritiial  iiitercoui'sc  extcudcd,  mid  believers  mul- 
tiplied, tlie  9omii:iinInilI(?  antt  ra|i[tiiig  mcdiiiiiis  etased  to 
lie  the  onlyiuediiim^.  TIic  at'tificial  ^oiiiiiauibiilie  iiioJiuinc^ 
K)r  mGKinerized  uiwiiuiiic,  dis;i[t|w!ir('(1  nlinnst  wlioMv,  and  Cu 
tlie  rnppirij;;  modiuiris  were  addcl  writing  medmiris  uiij 
K|H-aking  iiicJimn^  iitid  in  some  iristaucfs  tlie  spirits  became 
uctuidlv  visible  to  the  sccn,  uiid  tolei'raphcd  tlieir  meaeaj^e:; 
bv  visible  syinbolB,  and  oceasionally  m  wurds.  Spiritual 
tele{»rapliing,  in  uome  one  or  nil  of  theeo  waj"8,  beeanie,  in  a 
few  luonthe.  common  in  nil  parXa  of  the  country ;  and,  nt 
the  expiration  of  two  ytiarn,  there  were  thren  linmlred  spirii- 
nai  circles  or  elalw  iu  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia,  anJ 
innre  tlmn  Imlf  ii  million  of  bL-Iii-vurs  in  the  United  Statei*. 
The  epidemic  Imd  broken  out  in  the  North  of  Kiii'[an<i  and 
Wales,  had  spread  all  over  Norway,  Dcnrnjiik,  ;inu  Sweden, 
.and  northern  and  central  Gennany,  penetrated  France  in  all 
directions,  and  made  its  ap))earftnce  even  at  Rome.  In 
J'niiiee  ainl  Italy,  wlipnt  the  nojmhition  is  either  profoiindlv 
Christian  or  profomully  inJiacJ,  the  spiritnal  raariifofltatioii 
bad  to  adopt  more  disL-rcct  and  less  startling  forms  than  in 
■our  own  and  some  otiier  eonntriea,  and  to  give  place  at  liret 
todonbt  whether  it  was  not  mere  trickery,  or  cvptieahlo  on 
roeognizod  scientific  ppineiplcs ;  and  confined  itself,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  tlie  plienoiuciw  of  table-tnrninf;,  which  ex- 
cited curiosity  without  alarming  conBeiencc.  In  France,  !n 
the  moat  poltahcd,  fiishionablo,  and,  I  may  almost  gay,  most 
■Catholic  Hociety,  table-turntng  became  an  anin;<enient. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to,  was  the  doetrineB,  the 
pliih>»ip)iy  or  religion,  that  the  spirite  were  tn  teach.  It 
wonld  not  do  to  attaek  the  Gospel  too  opeiily,  and  it  waa 
iicce^earj-  to  undermine,  rather  than  to  bombiird  it.  In  Btmic 
respects  even,  it  wiu*  advisable  to  seem  to  contirm,  as  it  wore 
by  one  rising  from  the  dead,  some  portions  of  Christian  be- 
lief,— Bncli  as  the  imiiiortaliti-  of  the  fioul>  and  the  reality  of 
j»n  invisible  Bpirlt-world.  The  latu^r  wan  doubted  by  the 
fn!n-lhinkc:rs  ;  but  it  was  essential  to  my  pmjcct  that  the 
free-thinkers,  in  this  respect,  should  be  converted,  for  their 
•conversion  and  acknowledgment  of  belief  in  God  and  a 
spirit-world  would  do  mncli  to  commend  onr  spiritualism 
to  a  large  body  of  silly  and  ill-informed  Christian  believera, 
who.  seeing  such  apparently  good  pffprtu  refiulting  from  it, 
■would  conclude  that  there  could  he  nothing  bad  in  it.  Hy 
iheir  fniiti^  shall  ye  know  them. 

In  the  .\meriean  couinuiiiity,  to  a  very  great  extonC,  tbo 
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lii-liuf  in  tbc  iniiiinrulity  of  tlu>  soul  is  euupoetid  to  lie  ideii- 
tiuLl  with  tho  U;litif  in  tlio  rusurrcctioD  Ol  tho  ilvad,  taught 
liy  CliriBtiaiiity  ;  aud  our  TJiiiUinaus,  witli  their  rationalistic 
crndition,  very  generally  liold  that  the  pecniiar  and  distioo- 
tive  doctrine  taught  by  our  Lord  was  the  itninortality  of 
the  soul.  But  the  immortality  of  the  i<c>ul  w.t-s  hplievea  by 
the  whole  ancient  world,  gentile  as  woti  nn  J^-wjpIi  ;  and. 
though  qiieslioued  by  ^oine  an^-ient  and  niodvrn  bogdiists, 
thirrc  uuvur  has  bcuii  found  a  ]>ep}>Ic  who,  lui  a  body,  were 
ignomiit  of  it,  or  that  deuiod  it.  All  the  ancient,  as  all 
modern  superstitioaa  rccoguizc  it.  All  believe  tlio  aotil  is 
iniiJerisliitMt'.  though  many  suppoee  if  will  he  absorbed  in 
tJie  great  Fountain  of  life,  an  a  drop  in  the  it(rean — a  miein- 
tt'i7)retiition  of  the  Chi-ietiaii  doi'^trineof  union  with  God  in 
tlie  hght  of  u'^iry,  a^  tltu  ultiniale  end  or  liual  beatitude  of 
the  jubt.  Tlic  dmiht  wu  a^  to  tlic  body,  or  tlio  umhray  the 
material  cuvelojie  and  companion  and  external  medium  of 
the  soul  in  this  life.  The  gvcu  outward  body  they  be- 
lieved returned  to  du&t,  and  mingled  with  its  kindred  elc- 
tnentK  ;  bnt  this  w»iAr«,  shade,  themanes  of  the  dead,  %vhicli 
all  antirinity  carefully  difltingiiished  from  the  eoni,  was  also, 
for  tlie  iiioBt  part,  iHilievt-d  to  be  iniperiahahlB  ;  but  its  re- 
iinioD  with  the  6ou1,  ]  do  not  lind  the  heatlien  world 
ever  clearly  assertiii^.  In  other  vrord^,  the  ancient  hea- 
then world,  tlioiigh  it  retained  the  primitive  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  had  lost  belief  in  the  re^un-ection 
of  the  body,  and  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body,  or  at  least 
only  retained  eome  traces  of  it  in  their  doctrine  of  nietein- 
[wvchosuH,  or  tmnHiiii^nttion  of  snuls. 

riie  peculiar  Chrif^tiatt  <loctrine,  or  the  doctrine  eo  inei^t- 
ed  on  by  the  apostluii,  was  not  the  inunorlality  of  the  soul, 
which  was  always  presupposed,  but  the  rceurrcction  of  the 
dead,  the  return  to  life,  not  of  that  which  had  not  oea«ed 
to  live,  but  of  that  whicli  had  died,  to  wit,  the  body. 
Hence  the  article  in  the  Apostlefe'  Creed  is  not,  I  believe  the 
iiniiiortidity  of  the  soul,  l>nt,  I  l>elievti  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  resurrect lonem  caniis,  the  resurrection  of  the 
flE-)^h;  iind  to  this  lK.'Hef,  it  uiu>>t  )>e  remarked,  that  the  epir- 
it-iniiTiifc«tation«  afford  no  confirmation,  and  indeed  tuej 
vlrtUHify  contradict  it. 

The  distin^iishing  tmit  of  Christian  morality  is  charity, 
whiuli  is  difitingnishcd  from  philanthropy  or  benevolence, a« 
a  fnpurnatnndly  infumid  virtiif  h  dijttinguiehed  from  a  mere 
huiuim  fccutiuiunt,  hut,  in  the  niiiido  ot  but  too  many  of 
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ihoftc  who  call  tlicmiielvcs  CUmtiaiw,  reMy  confounded 
with  it.  The  enirite  were  then,  nndor  the  namo  of  cliarity, 
to  teaci)  a  philuiithropic,  Bentlmeiital,  and  purely  human 
morality,  for  in  (loiiig  mo,  tliey  would  Reein  to  the  mass  uf 
buperficlnl  Christians  to  be  ctmliriiiinff  the  distinctivo  trait 
of  Christiau  nioraliiy,  and  at  tlie  same  time  appealing  td 
the  morbid  spirit  of  the  ngc.  -  • 

BhM,  uakcd  lJniver!salL»iii  is  not  popular;  but  theru  is  a 
very  gt^nemt  ilishelief,  aitiong  the  leading  men  of  tltc  times, 
in  the  old  orthodox  doctrines  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  tlic  lattt 
judgment,  the  evtirtafiting  puiitsiiment  of  the  wicked,  or 
tliat  our  otenial  etate  is  lixcd  by  tliat  in  which  we  die. 
Swedeiihor^  had  greatly  mwiiJied  thetn*  duftrineR,  and 
taught  that  the  panielimcut  of  the  wicked  is  purely  uejpi- 
tivti ;  tha,t  itien  are  in  li«ll  only  iua«much  m  they  are  not  in 
luirmony.with  God;  itnd  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  Ood, 
that  is,  good,  is  to  be  out  of  the  divine  protection,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  suifurings  iiieident  to  our  abandonment  to 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Ho  had  also  recoeni;:ed  dif- 
fei-ent  heaveun,  rising  one  above  auotlier.  and  differKnt 
hells,  one  below  another;  and  had  hinted  or  asserted  the 
|xm«ihility  of  the  inhabitants  of  eacli  improving,  and  ad- 
vjineing  ni  wisdom  and  virtue,  by  their  intoreouree  with  tho 
iuhaliitantd  of  tins  world.  He  had  himself  even  instructed 
angels,  and  nasieted  feeble  nnil  nndevelo|»ed  kouU.  Hero 
were  the  "erms  of  all  that  wae  required.  The  spirits  wera 
to  teach  that  thero  are  difTereiit  circteK  in  the  otiier  world, 
into  wliich  souls  are  admitted  according  to  their  ro&poctivo 
tastes  and  deyrues  of  devt'lopiiient,  with  the  chance  to  riw 
iu  due  time,  if  failUful,  from  the  lowest  to  tho  highest.  In 
the  lower  cii-clea,  tliey  are  improved  by  intercouPsc  with  ne, 
as  wo  are  ouii-elveR  improved  by  intereoiirtM-  with  .ipirits  of 
tlie  higher  circle. 

The  doniinaiit  doctrine  of  our  aue  is  that  of  progreiis; 
tliat  the  universe  eturtcd  from  ccitam  rude  and  imperfect 
beginnings,  and,  by  a  eutilinued  aerieg  of  developments  and 
transformations,  ig  eternally  ndvaneing  towards  perfection, 
without  however  reaching  it;  and  that  man,  beginning;,  if 
not  in  the  oyster  nr  the  t.idpi>lc,  at  least  in  n  feeble  and 
helplees  infancy,  dcvelojis  and  advances  townrda  per- 
fect manhood.  This  doctrine,  which  a  few  facts  in  nat- 
nral  history,  in  geology,  and  anthi-opology,  at  first  stf^ht 
fteein  to  favor,  is  at  bottom  whnlly  i-epuj^nant  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  a  fixed  ereed,  of  tiiiid  ii-posc  or  bcfltitndo 
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ill  G(k1,  of  fiiml  cciii5«3.  und  the  tiiiiil  consiiinmation  of  alt 
tiling.  So  the  spirits  are  to  accept  it,  systematize  it.  and 
propoww,  afl  the  higlieRt  reward  of  virtue,  to  lie  pliioed  on 
the  plane  of  et<Tiia]  prngnstision. 

The  a^e  is  iiidifforent.  BViicrutic,  and  dispoeed  to  accept 
nil  n-lipoiis  and  siipcn'titiuiis  ii^  true  under  ccctttio  wpecti*, 
and  ;i8  fid^  iindei'  otliers,  and  to  proiioiinee  one  alioiit  as 
good  nnd  al)Ont  aa  bud  as  anotiier.  The  epirita,  therefore, 
make  no  direct  war  on  aiij-  of  tlieiii.  In  some  places  thej 
teach  that  the  (JathoHeChiireh  is  the  truest  and  best  of  pre- 
vailing rcliginns,  hut  tlint  FrutestantiHtn  is  ncvorthelese  a 
safe  way  of  salvation,  and  that  tho  spirits  do  not,  in  the 
■other  world,  think  ao  mueh  about  diireionccs  of  churches 
and  creeds,  .ir  tliev  did  when  in  this  world.  Iii  other  places 
they  teach  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  falee ;  that  it  is  wick- 
-ed,  the  enemy  of  iihhtiI  and  social  progress,  and  that  effect- 
ual moans  should  be  taken  to  prevent  itti  exteiisioii  in  the 
United  States.  Tlicy  do  not  deny  the  Rible,  nor  affirm  its 
inspiration,  but  ta,ke,  to  a  j;reflt  extent,  the  noologieal  view 
•of  It,  eonccdinj;  it  to  be  triithful  in  many  re.spcct«,  but  mnin- 
taiiiini;  it  to  W  unreliable  in  others.  It  was  very  well  when 
men  had  nothing;  better,  aitd  no  surer  means  of  infonnatioi) 
in  regard  to  tlie  epirit-woild. 

Such  is  a  brief  ontliiic  of  the  new*  religion,  which  was  in- 
tended to  supplant  Chri.'itianity.  and  to  open  the  way  for 
that  "  good  time  a-ooiuiiig,"  for  which  all  mir  ])bilanthro- 
pists  and  ri'fonnur»  are  liM>king,  as  any  onu  niav  satifify  him- 
wlf  by  reailinji  the  S/tcl-Ifiu/i.  the  Spfrkual  ^detirupK  or 
Judge  Ednioiide*^  work,  froiu  the  prohfic  press  of  Partridge 
A'  Hrittan,  New  York.  This  new  religion,  which,  indeal, 
contains  nothing  new,  and  which  it  certainly  needed  no 
ghost  from  the  other  world  to  teach  or  to  Bngeest,  would 
'amount  to  very  liltlw  if  promulgated  on  niaro  liiiiimn  au- 
thority, unsupported  by  any  priMligies,  niystcricB,  or  marvel- 
lous /acts ;  but,  eomuumicated  inygtorioiiily  from  alleged 
denizens  of  another  world,  bearing  the  imposing  names  of 
William  I'enn,  (icorge  Wa.-slungton,  Uenjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Thomas  l^aine,  assumes  in  ttie  minds 
of  the  vuljrar  a  high  impnrtimee,  and  cjin  hardly  fail  to 
be  regarded  as  overriding  Moses  aud  the  prophcte,  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  It  strikes  at  the  fonndation  of  Chris- 
tianity itBelf,  and  onee  accepted,  it  will  seem  to  have  a  di- 
rectnees  and  a  complotenesd  of  evidence  that  will  entirely  set 
aside,  in  the  minds  of  the  spiritualists,  that  in  favor  of  the 
OoBpel.     This  is  what  I  intended,  and  wliat  I  hoped. 
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Ilaving  6ct  the  H>-c[iIled  spirits  in  motion,  and  tliroiigU 
them  set  allont  a  Hyttteiin  which  I  fancied  woiilcl  siipplaiit 
Clirietiaiiity,  wliotUor  in  iu  Catholic  or  iu  soiiridi-r  Proteti- 
taiit  fnrms,  iiiv  work  aecuifd  done,  and  I  could  rt'tiro  fi-om 
my  labors.  My  auperiiitendcnce  was  no  loiipfer  noeeesHry, 
uiul  whether  the  agents  I  eniplovtid  were  reiijly  tlie  spirit* 
or  souls  of  the  dead,  a»  th^^y  thetniielv«8  asserted,  or  mere 
elemental  forces  of  nature,  sa  I  was  inclined  to  believe  or 
Uml  wished  to  pcrsuadt;  myself,  bocainu  to  rnc  h  question  of 
MO  iutereet.  Tlic  work  wonld  ^o  on  of  itself  now,  aud  hi 
a  f«w  ytar*  CliriBliutiity  and  the  clmn?li  would  Ijc  utidcr- 
uiiiiL-d  and  fall  of  thouiselves.  Tlieii  monarchy,  arisloi'i'a- 
ey,  reimhlicanism,  al!  fonns  of  civil  *ovemtiicnt,  would, 
cnimhie  to  pitx-i's,  and  iiiiivcrsal  frt^dom,  leaving  evtn'  one; 
to  believe  and  do  what  stscms  riffUt  in  his  own  eyes,  wdl  be 
rcaliiwd,  and  all  heru,  as  well  i\a  tliusu  not  licre,  will  be 
placed  on  tha  plane  of  eternal  progression — ^progPtMsion 
towards — wliati 


CHAPTER   XTI. A   REBtTFF. 

I  AHKKii  not  the  ijiifstion,  for  in  fact  it  did  not  oncnr  to 
me;  hut  I  asked  another  question.  What  dliall  1  do  with 
niyaelf}  A  grave  i|uestion  tliiti.  Do  what  I  wonlil,  tiini 
t!m  matter  over  ns  I  might,  there  was,  now  tlio  novohy  of 
the  idea  had  worn  off,  nothing  inspiring  in  tills  idea  of  dor- 
ual  pi-ogression  ; — tliis  ever  lenniitig,  ami  never  coming  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  trutli^thi^  evcrhwting  chase  after 
good,  and  never  cuniin^  up  with  it.  Why  continue  a  pur- 
unit  which  yoa  know  beforehand  will  bring  you  never  any 
ncitrcr  tlie  object  than  you  are,  for,  as  you  pnrsne,  it  rtiea. 
]»  not  this  evil  rather  than  good,  hell  rather  than  heaven  i 
le  not  tliis  t!ie  punishment  of  [xion  i — ^Tliat  war  of  the 
Titans  upon  tlio  gods,  has  it  not  a  deep  significance?  The 
Titana,  the  Giants,  the  Karth-boiti,  Tt-n-a^  Jilii,  would  de- 
throne the  gods,  the  licuven-lii>ni,  the  divine,  and  were  <le- 
feated  and  doomed  to  punishment,  to  turn  forever  a  wheel, 
to  roll  a  Iiuge  etoiie  up  the  steop  hill,  and  ju6t  as  it  ik  about 
to  reach  the  summit,  Iiave  it  sHp  from  the  hands  and  roll 
down  with  a  thnndoring  sound  ;  to  a  taak  never  completed, 
and  always  to  be  renewed,  or  tu  hunger,  with  food  ever  in 
sight,  and  always  just  beyond  i-oaeh  ;  to  tbii-st,  standing  to 
tlic  neck  in  water,  and  have  it  recede  always  as  apnrnached 
with  the  lips.     Ifl  not,  after  all,  this  the  doom  liiat  tUey 
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bring  on  themselves  who  reject  tlie  wialom  from  above  arid 
ff>ilow-  what  mv  friend  ifr.  Mertoii  catU  tlie  wUdom  from 
Ijoiow  i 

I  can  very  well  iindor^titnd  progress  towards  an  end, 
towards  a  goal  timt  is  tWed  nnd  permiinont,  but  a  progresa 
towards  nothing,  or  towards  a  movable  goal,  a  goal  that  rc- 
ecdeK  as  aniiroaclied,  ii  to  iiie  ipiite  iinlntvIHgilile,  and,  wlten 
I  think  of  jt,  it  ecetns  as  absurd  as  the  eiippoeitioii  of  lui  in- 
finite serieii.  Infinite  progression  i«,  m  realitjr,  an  infinite 
absurdity.  The  origin  and  end  of  all  things  must  be  per- 
fwft,  fixed,  and  i  in  movable.  Every  mechanic  knows  that  he 
cannot  penemte  motion  without  a  soinelhing  wliirh  ia  aC 
reat,  which  can  cause  or  praduce  motion  without  moving 
itself.  "Wilhoiit  the  iininovablp,  Hmre  is  and  on  be  no 
movable.  In  like  m»niiar,  nn  motion  towards  what  is  not 
immovable,  for  if  the  two  bodies  ivuuin  in  the  same  posi- 
tion rolativo  to  each  other,  neither,  in  relation  to  the  other, 
Iia«  moved. 

Progrew  in  momlly  motion  towards  an  end,  and  if  there 
is  ao  approximation  to  tlie  end,  tlieie  is  no  progrraia.  A« 
progreBS  in  incfOiK^eivabli?  without  twnie  end,  so  it  is  equally 
inconcoivable  without  a  shortening  of  the  dtstiuice  between 
the  progresHing  agent  and  tlie  end.  If  thi£  distance  can  be 
eliortened,  however  tittle,  if  not  more  than  a  line  in  \  mllh 
ion  of  age».  it  U  not  inHnite,  and  tlie  progress  cannot  be 
eternal.  This  infinite  or  eternal  progression  ie,  then,  only 
a  lying  dream. 

At  the  bottom  of  tliiii  ic'ea  of  progreRs,  whioh  onr  mod- 
ern roformerti  prat«  aWiit,  is  t]w  foolish  notion  that  man  ia 
/horn  an  inchoate,  an  inciiHBUt  God,  ami  that  iiia  deatinv  is 
ito  grow  into  or  become  the  intinito  God ;  that  he  is  to  grow 
or  develop  into  the  Almighty  ;  that,  to  be  Qod,  is  his  nlti- 
niate  destiny  ;  and,  iw  God  i's  infinite,  he  ia  to  be  etenially 
developing  and  realising  more  and  more  of  God,  without 
ever  riMiliziiig  him  in  hin  infinity.  The  bubble  does  not 
burst  and  lone  itmilf  in  the  ocean,  but  by  virtue  of  it«  bub- 
bleosity  it  grows  and  absorbs  more  and  more  of  the  ocean 
into  itself. 

1  cannot  understand  this  eternal  absorbing  pruceea, 
which,  thuHgh  always  absorbing  or  nssiiniUting,  leaves 
always  the  same  quantity,  physical  or  moral,  to  he  absorbed 
or  a^siinilaled.  It  \s  hnpo^ihle  to  be  wLtiidRed  with  Huch  a 
destiny.  To  hv  always  seeking  and  never  finding,  to  be  al- 
ways desiring,  cnving,  and  never  tilled,  is  not  heaven,  it  la 
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Jinll.  iind  the  severest  hell,  in  compnrisnn  vritli  which  the 
"paiti  of  sense,  or  natural  fire  and  hrimTitone  were  a  solace. 
Mail  in  not  inorerl  to  turt  hy  tle^^trc.  Hin  dcAire  to  attain 
must  bceoino  hopo  of  attiuiiiiie,  before  it  ean  move  him, 
jind  when  you  deprive  him  of  that  hope,  you  take  from 
liim  all  conrage,  all  energy,  and  all  motive  to  act.  Dosiro 
ti>  poaaeaa  thGl)e]ovG(i,  muy  remain  and  torment  the  lover, 
lint  it  mn  never  miffire  to  make  him  continue  his  pursuit 
when  all  hope  of  Kiiuf^eiui  has  been  extin^^iehed.  I  do  not 
«ay  love  cannot  Rurv-tvc:  [i<)))i\  Imt  I  ito  say  that  love's  efforts 
<"jinnor,  and  it  is  seldom  that  ovon  love  iisclf  does. 

The  Christian  is  rttimulatod  to  consta^ut  activity,  not  by 
<'liarity  or  love  of  Crod  alone,  but  bv  liope  :  and  the  hope  o'f 
puHBtjeeing  Go<l,  of  boing  filled  witfi  hia  love,  of  reposing  in 
iho  arinrt  of  nll-snfliring  clmrity,  stimulates  onward  front 
grace  to  grace,  and  froin  one  dei;roe  of  perfeetion  to  an- 
other. Tlion^li  ho  finda  not  yet  perfect  rupoiso,  though  he 
is  not  yet  fillod,  tlion*!;li  he  lias  not  yet  attained,  yet  he  is 
iiplield,  buoyed  up  and  onward  by  the  aure  promise,  the 
fitnadfnst  hope  of  attaining,  of  at  la»t  -tinding  repose,  rest 
ill  Elie  boaoin  of  hia  love  and  hia  God.  He  may  fool  the 
<<;lugti  of  flesh,  he  may  fool  that  he  iis  uhltcnt  fnnn  his  love, 
anaeigU  to  reach  hi»  home  and  embrat^  the  sponae  of  fats 
aoiil,  but  he  gn>wfi  not  weary,  faintii  not,  and  knows  noth- 
ing; of  the  entiui.  that  listlessnesfi  of  spiril.  dint  di^^tist  of 
jife.  and  disroHsh  for  every  pursuit,  wlueh  he  fcuU  who  has 
n«i  object,  no  hojie,  and  sees  not  even  in  the  most  distant 
fulure  any  chance  of  finding  tliat  fnlness  and  repose  which 
his  will  never  ceases  in  this  life  to  crave.  In  losing  sight 
-of  God  as  final  caiiso,  in  losing  the  ho|«)  of  poatteasing  God 
us  theBUpremu  good,  in  BubHtituting  endless  progression  for 
«ndleM  beatitude,  full  and  complete,  I  had  lo«t  all  stimu- 
lo8  to  exertion,  all  motii-'e  to  exert  myself  for  any  thing. 

Why  should  1  act  ?  What  bad  I  to  gain?  Money  I  did 
jioE  want ;  I  had  more  than  I  could  use.  Fame  Tdeapiaed.  It 
■was  a  mere  word,  horn  and  dyjii";  in  the  very  sound  tliat 
made  it.  Power,  I  had  it.  If  I  had  more,  it  could  procure 
inc  nothing  more  tlian  I  already  posscpttcd.  Plciumroa'^  The 
richest  dishes  and  the  mo^t  precious  wloeB  palled  upon  my 
to&te.  There  rvtmiincd  another  kind  of  pleasure;  bnt  we 
can  even  grow  weary  of  women,  and  loathe  what  the  morbid 
iicnHOscontinneto  crave.  Still  nothing  else  remained  forme. 
Vft  I  had  (iiillired  love  in  any  vlrtuuus  or  innocent  senso  of 
the  woni,  and  early  training,  and  Konie  remains  of  solf-rc- 
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fpect,  iiiailc  any  otlior  lovo  far  more  of  a  torment  than  m 
pleHftUrf. 

Tiie  simple  tmth  was,  that  I  conld  roiconcilc  myself  nei- 
tlier  to  tlie  pliilosopbj  of  the  Portico  nor  the  plnlosophv  of 
the  Gimlen,  ami  wan  slikt;  diiiiguiitt-d  with  t1i»('}'ni<'i:nn(rtho 
AcAfleniicianB.  J  was  a  tiiaii,  imtl  could  nttt  live  on  lur.  or 
ft-tfil  on  garbage ;  I  Imdu&uiil,  am]  could  [lOtBatiBfy  it  by  liviiig 
for  the  Dotly  alone,  and  having  nu  God,  no  hcaren,  no  hope 
of  heatitude,  and  no  fear  of  hell,  I  saw  nothing  to  wrt'k,  notli- 
ing  to  gain,  and  1  could  only  exclntm,  Vtinitas  vanit-atum^^ 
omnia  vaniia^.  I  wuld  not  say,  with  voniig  and  thought- 
Itisri  RintierR,  in  llie  iieyday  of  tliL'ir  yonth,  and  tlio  full  nijvr 
of  their  animal  ^J^i^bi, — '^  Come  on,  llnirefoiT,  and  let  iifien 
jiiy  tlie;;ood  thiii^  that  are  present,  lut  lu  unv  llio  creatures 
aciti  youth.  Let  m  fill  our»etrea  with  cuetly  u*iuc  and  oiiit- 
lueot^,  and  let  not  the  flower  uf  the  spring  pa:^  hy  us.  Let 
«s  crown  onrsetvee  with  rosea  before  they  be  withered,  and 
let  no  meadow  cecape  our  riot.  Let  none  of  us  go  vritliout 
his  part  in  volu|)tuougue&)),  aud  let  us  leave  token  of  our 
joy  m  every  place,  for  this  la  our  jiorCion  and  our  lot."  For 
uf  all  vanities  I  had  learned  that  this  was  the  most  empty. 
Even  the  devil  hiiiiselt'  is  said  tolwathethe  scnfiuaUBt,  and  to 
tind  his  Kleiich  inlolerable.  Still  rHsirilU — I  had  lost  her 
licrhaps.  That  touched  my  pride-  Wc  often  gricro  that 
loat,  which  po«*e!ised,  w;ir  not  viihied. 


CHAITER  XVn. — A  OLRAM  OV  HOPR. 

I  UAi>  not  eeon  Fnseilln  forovorayeiir,  and  had  Ptm^gled 
h;iril  against  the  uiadiie**  that  posecwod  :nc.  Finding  my- 
eolf  out  of  work,  having  ennipleted  what  I  had  uiidei'takeii, 
Hg  far  ait  depemlcd  on  nie,  I  tcit  that  passion,  M'hieh  I  even 
loatlicd,  reviving  within  uie.  Xothing  would  do  but  I  must 
Bee  my  former  accomplice  again.  X  called  as  an  old  friend, 
and  this  lime  fuiind  her  alone.  She  received  me  with  eaaey 
grace,  and  eordialily. 

There  arc  those  who  believe  that  &  woman  who  has  once 
lost  even  the  modesty  and  chastity  of  thought,  can  uover  re- 
frain them,  and  become  a  truly  modest  and  purc-mindud  wo- 
man. They  are  greatly  miutaken:  The  Magdalen  iiad  fallen 
lover  than  that,  and  yet  tho&c  were  pnro  tcara  with  which 
efae  Wftflhed  our  Lord's  feet,  and  Init  wie  purer  heart  tlinn 
hen  Iwiit  in  thf>  l>reaat«  of  those  holy  women  who  stood  near 
the  cross,  and  heard  the  loud  cry  of  thy  Goihman,  as  he 
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l»ow«J  Ills  IieaJ  aud  cojigmiimuteil  the  world's  rodomption. 
Tlio  FouutiLiu,  which  thut  ruduooldior  upuued  with  his  apcar 
tliut  day,  Bufficeg  to  eleaoge  from  the  deepest  filth,  to  wash 
away  the  foaleat  staius,  and  to  nuke  dean  and  fragrant  the 
moBt  polluted  bouI.  0  yc  fallen  ones,  whether  women  or 
men,  bathe  in  that  funntulu  I  and  if  your  su\s  be  a&  ivmrlet, 
tlicr  shall  h«  b»  whitu  as  enow,  and  if  they  he  i*cd  ascriiiiHMii, 
timy  shall  hu  wliite  as  wool. 

I  had  ucYcr  eucu  Priacilla  more  beautiful.  The  bloom  had 
rctnmed  to  her  cheek  ;  her  form  had  regained  ite  roundnesg, 
imd  her  complexion  its  richness.  £Ier  eyes  were  serene  and 
traiiijuil,  and  her  countenance  wore  a.  sweet,  pnre,  and  peace- 
fnl  exproiiBiou.  She  had  uo  nc^ed  to  fuarine  at  that  niumunt, 
for  I  htoud,  not  repelled,  but  awvd,  and  fult  myaisU  in  iho 
wweenoo  of  virtue,  not  lniu;^lity,  austere,  and  repellant,  but 
loYuly,  chagte,  and  alieutiouatu  ;  natural,  aa&y,  and  wliully 
uncon«;ion8  of  itself. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  yoti,  Doctor,"  said  she,  with  a  sweet  smile. 
"  Sit  down.  I  have  been  hoping  that  you  would  call,  hnt  I 
was  afraid  that  you  Iiad  i^ntirdy  dcaerted  us." 

"  You  arv  changed,  Prib(.;illa,  since  I  last  saw  you  ;  and  I 
feliould  think  mv  prfsenee  would  now  be  even  more  disagree- 
able than  tlion. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  wa*  never  more  glad  to  see  yon  in  my  life,, 
and  I  never  mot  you  with  kinder  or  more  pleasant  feel- 
ings.*' 

I  did  not  understand  tins  speech,  and  began  to  draw,  in 
my  own  mlml,  certain  veir  foolish  conclusions. 

"  Yes,"  eho  rutiumed,  "  I  wished  to  ste  you,  and  to  see  yon 
u  I  n<nv  do,  alone.  It  is  of  no  use  referring  to  what  wo 
werti  for  so  many  years  to  each  otJier;  but  I  wauted  to  tell 
vou  that  I  did  yon  no  little  wrong.  Yon  were  notinnocent, 
but  I  was  the  most  guilty.  We  were  both  miserable  ;  and 
you,  you,  my  dear  frienji,  are  unhappy  .^till." 

"  I  make  no  complaint.  Nobody  iia«  heard  rae  whine  or 
whimper  over  my  own  lot.  If  I  Iwve  muttered,  I  havedono 
eo  in  tillcncc" 

'•That  luav  be.  But  you  have  not  forgotten  our  aojouni 
at  Komc  in  the  winter  of  184S-9  ? " 

"  Forgotten  it  t  no,  and  ^hall  not.  as  long  as  I  live.*' 

"  Do  you  remember  an  old  Franciscan  monk,  that  my  hn«- 
band  concealed  in  our  hoiiBe  for  some  woekB ! " 

"  I  do." 

**  lie  wufi  an  okl  man,  nearly  fonnscore.     His  head  was  al- 
vot..  ir-10. 
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mogl:  jiorfuotly  hnUX,  only  a  few  gmy  liairs  eWBped  from  he- 
uoatli  liit^  r.alt)ift\  and  partiallr  fiha.dGil  his  temples  ;  hie  form, 
wliiul)  had  liwii  tall  and  iiiauly.  was  now  bent  witli  years, 
labors,  and  mortifications ;  but  Ins  feelings  seemed  a^  "fresh 
ftod  pbiy  fill  as  those  of  a  child  ;  and  the  expression  of  hie  fai-e 
WAS  colm,  Bweet,  and  nffoftionate.  It  was  ii  peculiar  expres- 
sion, not  often  met  with,  Init  li'kc  that  whicfi.  vou  in3>'  re- 
nieniber,  we  oiia  day  remarked  in  tlie  face  of  1*iii8  IX.  It 
M'iih  3.n  exnruMiioii  of  exceeding  peace  and  cetcKtial  love,  of 
a  jtiirc  snu  holy  soul  shining  tlirongh  a  pure  and  chaste  body. 
The  oxprcasion  i»  indescribable,  but  once  seen,  can  never  be 
for^tten,  and  seems  to  be  that  which  Italian  painters  seek 
to  ^ve  to  their  aaiutit,  43»pc(-ially  tu  the  Madonna. 

"This  vencnihle  old  man  had,  as  you  may  recollect,  been' 
denounced,  by  the  Cireulo  dul  Populo,  aiian  oIm(>iir8nli»l,an 
enemy  to  thu  republic,  and  au  adherent  to  the  pontilii;al  au- 
thority. It  was  intended  to  include  bim.  in  the  number  of 
priests  and  religious  maaeacred  at  San  CaUisto.  My  hoahand 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him.  and,  having  learned  I 
his  diuiger,  stnugglud  him  into  our  hotise,  where  it  wa»  pre- 
sumed nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  a  proscrioed 
prii«L" 

*'  I  remember  him  ;  I  did  not  at  all  like  him,  and,  had  I 
cared  riini^h  about  him,  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the 
< 'Lub ;  for  I  had  the  wish  of  Voltaire  in  my  heart,  that  *  tho  last 
king  might  Ije  strangled  with  llie  guta  of  the  laat  priettt. 
But,  as  he  aeimied  oldiinil  harmless,  and  generally  kept  out 
of  my  way,  I  let  him  paa»t." 

"He  wan  a  quiet,  iiiotft-nsivu  m;iti,  and  T  own  I  wild  not 
eorry  that  ho  ghonld  escape  the  eninl  dn<tth  to  which  philan- 
thropisla  and  sworn  friends  of  liberty  doomed  so  many  of 
his  brethren.  I  was  not  cruel  by  nature,  and  my  eoiil  ro- 
t-oiled from  the  part  I  was  often  compelled  to  take,  I  thought 
it  waa  hardly  eunsi»tent  for  ns,  who  advocated  unbonnded 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  to  send  the  dagger  to  the 
lieart,  or  coolly  sever  tho  carotid  artery  in  the  neek  of  those 
who  choec  to  think  and  act  differently  from  us  ;  but  I  was 
held  then  by  a  force  I  could  not  resist." 

"  Ton  mo&a,  Priscilln,  now  to  reproach  me." 

*'  No,  ray  friend,  no  ;  I  reproach  only  myst-lf.     Had  I  not 
originally  consented,  no  power  could  liave'held  rao  in  that 
terrible  thraldom.     The  agents  you  employed  have  no  anch 
power  over  us  againtil  our  will ;  thotigh,  wlien  we  have  ones, 
^luuutcd  to  tlicir  dominion,  it  iii  not  alwaya  in  our  own  power] 
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alono  to  reassert  our  liberty.  My  hufibajid  grew  very  fond 
o£  the  vcuerabio  old  man,  aud  tliey  spent  honra,  and  crcn 
davs,  together.  What  w-m  tlie  subject  of  tlieirwmversation, 
I  &Dew  not,  and  did  iiot  inquire. 

"  You  returned  to  Parw,  to  jirevont,  if  putiftiblo,  tlie  French 
frominterferiiij^toauppptwa  Uie  Roioau  Kopublic,  by  organ* 
ixinganow  inburrecUuii  of  tUoSiihttsrruiiuuUM,  and  by  reraind- 
inc  the  prliieo-president  of  his  provioiiB  republican  and  social- 
iisticprofcfisioua,  and  ju-iking  it  evident  to  iiim  that  the  reestaV 
lishment  of  tlie  pope  would  be  fatal  to  the  supremacy  i)f  the 
state,  whether  repnblivanor  imperial.  During  your  absence 
you  left  me  tranquil,  and  I  b[;gan,  for  the  Bmt  time  eiuce 
my  marriage,  to  enjoy  the  aweotaaiid  tranquillity  of  domes- 
tic life  Tne  good  FranciBwin  would  suutclimea  flpetid  im 
evening  with  mo  and  my  hueb&ad.  He  wae  of  a  cliiUllike 
simplicity,  aud  of  most  winning  maoncre,  but  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  extensive  information,  and  various  and  pro- J 
found  erudition.  He  discoursed  much  on  the  old  Konian 
Rcpnblicand  Empire,  on  tlie  grasping  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  the  govurinneut,  the  holluwnuas  of  the  Koman  virtues 
and  tlio  old  liimtaii  people,  the  cruel  and  impure  luiture  of 
their  religion,  and  the  looseness  aud  profligacy  of  tiieir 
luuuuuns. 

"  Heebetched  then  the  introduction  of  Cbrlstiauity,  showed 
what  eneinicft  it  had  to  encounter,  why  it  was  opposed,  the 
change  it  introduced  Into  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the 
people,  itstriuniphsover  paganism,  its  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  tlio  chastity,  peace,  and 
happiuaas  it  had  introduced  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
the  cajille  of  the  noble,  and  evva  the  palace  of  tlic  monarch. 
Hia  views  Baemed  clear  and  precise,  aud  hU  mind  seemed 
to  be  enlightened,  und  singularly  free  from  the  cant  of  hia 
profession,  and  from  that  credulity,  ignorance,  and  supersti- 
tion which  you  and  I  liad  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  name  of  monk.  To  every  question  I  asked,  he  had  a 
clear  aud  inlellifjent  anawer;  and  he  was  always  able  to  giv« 
u  reason,  and  what  appeared  a  good  reason,  for  wluitever 
judgment  he  hazardoJ.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  an  order 
of  intellect,  ideas,  and  cultmro  entirely  dificrent  from  any  that 
liad  fallen  under  my  observation  ;  aud  I  innst  own  that  when 
I  listened  to  him,  I  was  chnrmcd.  I  seemed  to  be  undertht; 
gentle  but  superior  intlucnco  of  a  good  spirit.  I  felt  calm 
aud  tranquil,  and  [  wished  that  I  too  might  believe,  be  pure, 
holy,  a  Christian  like  him. 
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"  Wecke  passe^l  on.  At  len^h  we  had  a  chance  to  scud 
liiin  in  saSoty  to  Portici,  wliore  the  Holy  Ftttlier  then  held 
his  court.  Tho  evening  before  ho  was  to  leavti  m,  he  came 
iuto  the  sitting- room,  and  eat  down  bv  me.  '  My  deorladj,' 
said  lie,  '  I  leave  you  to-morrow,  niid  Tehallnotseeyou  after 
to-night.  You  must  permit  iiie  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
neiwto  the  poor  old  pruscrilxnl  monk,  and  your  evident  desire 
to  procure  liim  comfort ;  all  eo  mach  the  more  commendable 
in  you,  since  you  are  a  stranger,  and  not  of  my  religion.  I 
give  you  m\'  thanks  and  my  olcsginj;  ;  tlicy  are  all  i  have  to 
give  :  uiid  f  shall  not  cciwu  to  pray  tht;  goud  God,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  to  reward  you  for  your  goodness,  and 
to  gnuit  you  nis  grace. 

" '  i)ut,  my  dear  lady,  I  am  a  prie«t ;  I  am  also  an  old  maD, 
and  have  not  many  days  to  tarry  here.  Let  me  speak  to  yoo 
in  all  Hincertty  and  freedom.* 

"  'Do  eo,  my  father,'  said  I,  as  my  eyes  filled  with  teara. 

"  '  You  are  still  young  aud  beautifid,'  aaid  he  ;  'you  have 
naturally  a  kind  and  warm  heart,  an  enthueia^tic  disposition, 
and  u  siueore  love  of  truth  and  jaaticc.  But,  my  dear  child, 
your  education  haa  been  sadlv  n^pglected,  and  you  have  been 
trained  to  walk  in  a  path  thatleadeth  where  yon  would  not  go. 
You  have  fallen  among  evil  counsellors  aud  e*-!!  doers,  and  you 
are  entangled  in  the  meahes  of  the  ad^-ersary  of  sonle.  This 
cause,  to  which  yon  give  yonr  heart,  soul,  and  body,  is  not 
what  yon  think  it.  You  aought  liberty,  you  have  found 
elavery  ;  you  sought  love,  aud  you  have  foiind  only  hatred  ; 
yon  sought  virtue,  diBinterestednesB,  fidelity, — you  have 
found  only  vice,  aelfiahness,  and  treachery ;  you  sought  peace 
and  social  regeneration, — you  have  found  only  strife,  war, 
murder,  aefiaseination,  eonfutiion,  anart-hy,  and  oppreflflion. 
For  yonraelf  personally,  the  otiiy  jM-acofui  days  you  have 
known  for  years  have  boeu  during  the  laet  few  weeks;  and 
yonr  present  peace  iediisturbed  by  a  mj-Btorioua  dread,  that  I 
need  not  nainu  or  explain  to  you. 

"  '  Ask  yourself,  my  child,  and  answer  to  yourself,  honestly, 
if  you.  have  not  been  deceived,  and  been  acting  under  a  fatal 
delusion.  Ask  yourself  if  it  wha  not  a  terrible  niiatake  you 
comniitted,  when  you  took  8atau  for  tho  principle  of  good, 
and  the  Christian's  God  for  the  urinciple  of  evil.* 

"  '  But,  padre  mio,  what  fihall  I  do  ?  I  have  a  suBpiciOD 
tint  what  you  Hay  is  true.  I  have  buen  a  proud,  vain,  rash, 
wicked  woman.  But  what  aliall  I  do  1  I  am  bouiid  iit 
chaluti;  I  aui  dtttmied.* 
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"' Damned,  not  yet,  my  child.     As  Ionj(  as  there  U  life. 
there  is  hope.     Tlioeu  cliairis  must  bn  broken.' 

'■ '  But  tiiey  uru  tuo  atrou*  for  ine.' 

"'True,  true,  my  cliild.  but  noi  too  strong  for  the  Lion^ 
-of  the  iribe  of  Jiidah.     You  must  be  aawited ' 

"  At  that  moment  the  dttor  was  buntt  open  ;  a  K:titg  of 
TufH<»n&  rushed  iii,  a»d  fell  upon  the  aged  roonk.  The  old 
man  gare  niu  ono  iuok,  mnue  riipidljr  Ihu  sign  uf  tlit;  psoas 
orermy  hoad,  as  I  haddroppcdon  my  knooe  to  implore-  lliom 
not  to  Wttt  him.  I  might  as  well  hnve  pleaded  to  my  mar- 
ble juiohs.  Tiiey  threw  him  down.  He  rose  upon  liis 
kiice«,  folded  his  ninde  acroee  hii?  breast,  and  with  %  bright, 
celegtial  expres-sion,  exclaimed,  *0  God,  pardon  them,  and  lay 
not  tliifl  sin  to  their  charge,  for  thoy  know  not  what  they  do,' 
— vrhen  tlie  Imitlnr  of  the  gang  phmgod  a  dagger  to  litH  lieart. 
His  blood  flowed  out  into  mv  fiwe,  and  over  my  diem.  After 
a  minute,  they  took  up  the  bodv,  and  removccl  it  and  them- 
selviM  from  my  house.  Thougfi  protectedj  to  some  oxtont, 
by  onr  Amenain  character,  we  aid  not  think  it  pnident  to 
remain  longer  in  Rome,  nnder  the  Kepnblic  ;  ana  the  next 
•day  we  stArted  for  Paiis,  where  we  rejoined  you." 

*'  But  you  never  told  me  of  the  fate  of  tliat  old  monk  be- 
fore." 

"Tnie,  why  should  H  I  could  not,  before  we  had  sep- 
a,rated,  liave  spoken  of  him  to  you  without  aronging  your 
indignation,  and  inducing  you  t*>  Bcnd  ine  again  on  some  of 
thoeo  lerriblc  Bteret  missions  on  which  you  had  so  often  sent 
me.  and  which  I  so  abhorred.  But  I  can  »peak  calmly  now, 
and  without  fear ;  and  let  ine  tieg  you  to  ask  yoaraelf  the 
queetioD  the  old  monk  urged  me  to  aak  myself.  Truth  is 
truth,  let  it  be  Hpokeil  by  whom  it  may ;  and  there  \»  no  rea- 
son wiiy  wo  fihoutd  not  follow  good  advica,  beoau»e  given  by 
a  monk,  even  if  monka  liiive  been  all  our  lifetime  theobjec^ 
of  onr  wrath,  or  of  our  derision." 

"  Priscilla,  I  have  a»ked  myself  that  question  ;  but  it  ie  of 
no  nee.  1  have  pledged  myeelf,  body  and  soul,  and  sworn 
that,  come  what  might,  I  would  never  repent." 

'^  Hut  that  oath  was  unlawful,  and  cannut  hind.  He  who 
Jias  your  pledge  is  a  deceiver,  hud  no  right  to  ask  it,  has  no 
right  to  hold  It." 

"  But  I  cannot  froo  myself  from  theso  eliains  of  death  and 
hell  which  bind  me." 

''  Such  as  you  have  been,  each  as  I  fear  you  are,  I  am  told 
.«eldom  tind  mercy  ;  but  the  deli^'erance  is  not  impossible. 
J,  worse  than  you,  have  found  it." 
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"  That  is  not  so  certain.  Ton  am  free,  only  because  I.  in 
a  &uddcD  tit  of  dcejmir,  frood  yon.  But  I  havo  but  to  will, 
and  voii  are  ae  completely  iu  my  power  a*  ever." 

"  'riiat  I  doubt.  Except  wIicd  you  called  mc  to  enaanci* 
pate  me,  you  have  exerted^no  power  over  me.  eincc  the  gooJ 
uEd  prtefit  waa  received  into  our  houso  in  Kume." 

"That  is  owing  to  my  forltearaiice." 

'■"Will  you  fiweur  tliati  Will  you  sWL'aj-  that,  wltliin 
twcuty-four  hours  after  you  Imtl  ilccUrud  me  fi-cu,  you  did 
not  uw  alt  your  art  to  enthrall  me  aj*aiii  i  Did  you  uot  (mil 
agaiu  and  again,  witlln  a  month,  at  my  houi^  forUiat  very 
purpose!" 

"  But  yuu  avoided  me,  and  I  could  not  eo  much  n»  toueli 
the  hem  of  yonr  ri»lii;." 

"  Very  true,  for  I  feared  you,  juid  T  dut-e  not  defy  you 
uveu  uow;  but  I  fed  very  curtain  tliat,  unUerthc  tirotcetion 
of  a  name  at  which  oven  deviUmuat  bow,  I  am  sale  from  all 
your  arte." 

As  she  said  that  I  rose,  walked  once  or  twice  acro«e  the 
room,  cjime  up  ftefore  her,  took  her  hand  unrosifitingly,  luid 
plaeijd  my  hand  on  her  licad.  I  trembled.  I  waa  struck 
Utiinh,  for  T  ]Kir«eivmi  at  otiee  that  I  lisid  no  power  there  ; 
and.  though  I  evoked  them,  no  6pirits  came  to  my  aid. 
But  before  I  had  let  go  her  hand,  ner  hnsl^ud  came  into- 
the  room,  saw-  uft,  feared  what  I  miglu  do,  drew  hie  daegor, 
and  before  Priseilla  could  stop  him,  or  offer  a  word  ofex- 
platiation,  aimed  a  blow  at  mylicart.  Priscilla  attempted  to 
avert  it,  and  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  change  somevrhat  its 
dipeciion.  It  npnetriite<l,  liowe%'er,  the  cheat,  reached  the 
lungs,  and  inflicted  a  wound  which,  though  it  ie  apparently 
healed,  and  I  seam  to  myself  to  be  sulTerinf^  ouly  fn»m  pul- 
moDiry  conaumptiou,  which  wastes  me  away  slowly  out 
surelv,  my  aurgeou  tells  mo  will  yet  prove  the  occasion  of 
my  death. 

The  moment  James,  a  man  of  peace,  and  not  at  all  given 
to  striking,  had  slniek  the  blow,  he  was  (tiled  with  terror 
lit  what  he  liad  done.  I  afienred  him,  for  I  retained  my 
preijtnce  of  mnid,  which  I  never  yet  lost  in  any  ease  in  my 
life,  that  so  far  as  I  was  coneomed.  he  need  uot  blame  him- 
self, for  I  deserved  tlie  blow,  and  had  long  foreseen  that 
woner  or  later  his  hand  must  dcid  it;  but,  had  he  delayed 
a  moment,  lie  would  have  found  it  QnneGe.<^iry,  that  his 
wife  was  safe  fron)  n\y  nnuoyiuices,  and  jmjuf  against  any 
art  1  posficaeed.    I'riecilla,  as  soon  aB  ^c  rucovci'ud  fi'om  her 
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fri^lit,  TAtlier  thnn  swoon,  told  liitn  as  mucli:  and  wo  liolli 
did  all  in  oar  power  to  reassure  aud  console  him.  But  tlic 
matter  innst  not  Iw  bruited  abroad,  and  lio  mii^t  conceal  it 
for  lits  and  £*nycilla'9  i^kt>.  It  was  cuncladed  that  I  mnet 
miiiuiii  far  the  present  in  their  hoiue.  James  did  whiit  he 
conld  w  ttaiieh  my  wound,  aided  me  to  remove  to  another 
room,  and  sunt  ituinudliitcly  for  a  enr^con  whom  wo  both 
knew  and  could  trust.  For  goverul  wet^lu  I  lay  at  tlicir 
lioase,  naraed  with  ^roat  cure  and  tendtiriic^K,  till  I  woe  able 
to  be  removed  to  mj  own  house.  It  was  rumored  tliat  I 
hiKl  been  etiibbed  in  the  street,  but  such  things  uot  beinf* 
nnu  in  our  cities.  It  excited  very  little  remark;  aud  sii.s|)r- 
ciuu,  though  it  fdl  on  tliu  secnH  socitities  known  tuti.\ist,  full 
upon  no  mdividnal  in  pjirtirniar,  nnd  no  pains  wae  taken 
to  ferret  out  the  suppom-d  ajwuiin.  The  fact  was  noted  In 
the  joQraals,  and  wa^  instantly  forgotten. 


CHAPTKK   XVm. — KKLIOIonn   HOXOMANtA. 

r  BAP  no  sooner  been  removed  to  my  own  bouse,  than 
my  old  acqnaintAnceij  and  frienda  came  to  see  me.  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  Htcrn  but  well-meaning  old  Puritan,  who  had 
hifinitely  moro  raind  aud  heart  tlian  V'oimi;  America,  that 
him  learned  to  laugh  at  him,  had  Indeed  died  4hirii^  my 
abfionce  abroad.  Mr.  Wiuslow  and  the  others  whom  I  have 
alroady  introduced,  remained.  Poor  Jack  had  recovered, 
not  hia  former  guyety,  but  bis  health  aud  tranquillity,  and 
M'ns  entirely  freed  from  the  vision  which  had  haunted  him, 
and  whieh  I  liiwo  no  reason  to  believe  was  any  thin?  inm-o 
than  a  eituple  hallucination,  occiisioned  by  a  powerful  .'*liork 
to  liig  ner^'es,  producing  it  diK4>iiscd  Ktate  of  the  iiua^ination. 
lie  had  returned  to  lioston,  ^vou  np  meemorUm,  contiued 
hinuielf  to  tli«  law,  and  had  prospered  in  Im  profe^ion. 
When  he  heard  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  ho 
came  iminediately  tu  ace  me,  and  to  render  me  anch  assist- 
ance M  his  warm  lieart  prompted.  He  is  etili  my  eliief 
nurse,  and  declares  that  he  will  not  leave  mo  as  long  as  my 
life  lasts.  I  have  remembered  him  in  my  will,  and  be- 
queathed hiin  the  bulk  of  my  estate,  tbou^n  he  knows  it 
not, — a.  poor  compensation  for  tlie  blight  I  brought  upon 
his  early  hopes. 

Mr.  Mertim,  returning  to  the  city  about  t!ie  time  of  my 
being  wounded,  lost  no  time,  after  my  removal  to  my  own 
house,  in  renewing  our  former  iicqiuintance.     Mr.   Wins- 
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low,  unci  Mr.  Soworby,  and  Leila  and  hor  admii-er,  wlio  had 
bocoiiie  liusbaud  aud  vvifu.  nnd  n  sober  and  eonaiblu  couple, 
were  frequently  in  the  sick  man's  room.  Xobody  deserted 
TOO ;  and  never  in  my  life  liavc  I  hud  occasion  to  complain 
of  inffratitnde,  or  the  loss  of  a  friend.  The  world  is  Ijad 
«noiiglt,  l>iit  after  all  iiut  so  h:ul  :ib  ^lotnutt iii(?h  ruprceonted. 
I  have  alwiys  bc!t,*ii  LrtKitud  infinitely  better  than  my  deserts; 
and  I  have  found  ^ood  senae,  warm  hcartu,  aud  noble  vir- 
tues >vhvrc  Iciist  I  expected  them.  1  have  reproaches  only 
for  inysplt.  I  have  done  a  world  of  wrong,  aud  uo  good  ; 
and  y*et  I  have  foimd  lu^yself,  from  my  childhood,  eurround- 
cd  by  gpneroms  and  disinterested  affection.  People,  apeak- 
ills;  generally,  an?  far  bfltter  individnally  than  tlioy  are 
coTleetivcly ;  and  many  privato  virtues  inay  be  found,  even 
in  bands  of  ruvoliitianiMts,  robbers,  and  aasasains, — virtues 
whit^h  du  not  ridC  above  the  natural  order  indeed,  and  have 
no  promise  of  reward  in  heaven,  but  which  neverlheless  are 
virtues.  My  obaorvatioti  ha^  taught  me  to  distruet  the  ocn- 
eorious,  those  who  niil  In  good  set  terms  at  all  mankind  or 
womankind,  althniigh  no  man  living  wan  ever  further  tlian 
I  am  from  bcHeviiia;  in  the  ainlofibncije  of  the  nioe,  or  from 

i*i>tning  inthomodera  worhliipof  wuiuau,  prompted  too  often 
<y  an  mnate  pruriency  uncoiiflciouB  of  itself. 

As  I  ))ticamo  able  to  Itear  cuaversatiou,  and  to  take  part 
in  it  occasionally,  raosmcrism  and  tlic  &pirit-manifoatat]ou» 
were  a  frequent  topic  of  dJ«com^e.  Jack  eleadily  main- 
tained thnt  It  waa  all  hambug.  There  were  indeed  strange 
things,  some  phenomena  which  ho  could  nut  e-xpUin,  bub 
lie  »et  Ilia  face  against  the  whole  movement,  had  no  belief 
hi  it,  and  wonld  liavo  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  was, 
though  ho  might  bo  unable  to  detect  it,  some  cheat  OF 
trickeryat  the  bottom. 

Mr.  "Winslow  held  fast  to  his  belief  in  the  connection 
between  mesmeriain  and  all  the  marvclIouB,  prodigious,  or 
miraculous  facta  recorded  in  history.  He  acct;pted  those 
facts  substantially  ab  related,  hut  did  not  accept  their  usual 
explanation.  The  miracles  of  sacred  history,  and  the  mar- 
velloiiB  facts  of  profane  history,  were  to  be  expluined  on 
natural  principlos,  by  tho  mesmeric  agent,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  we  might  call  it. 

Mr.  Morton  argued  that,  if  tho  phenomena  UBiially  called 
aatanio,  obsession,  possession,  witchcraft,  black  magic,  ghosts 
or  apparitioiiH,  clmrvayanco  and  socond  sight,  could  be  ex- 
plained without  report  to  tho  euperuatunll,  the  other  chus 
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■of  fact*,  the  miracles  of  sacred  history,  could  bo  aleo  ex- 
plained without  the  euppoeition  of  the  special  intervention 
vf  divine  power.  H«  tlioup;ht,  if  we  could  account  for  the 
fonner  witlmiit  Satan,  we  could  for  tlie  latter  without  tlie 
iiu|)«nialural  intervention  of  God. 

Mr.  Sowcrhy  held  with  Mr.  Winalow  a8  to  tJic  reality  of 
the  pheuomena,  and  their  Datural  explanation,  hnt  thought 
tlicy  should  be  divided  into  two  clafieea,  one  fcood  and  the 
otiier  bad,  aa  prorhiceil  for  a  good  or  a  bad  purpose.  When 
produced  in  a  good  eaiiM?,  for  a  good  end,  they  might  be 
-called  divine;  when  in  a  Iwid  cauwi,  for  a  ba«i  purpose,  they 
iiiigiit  be  calJed  ^tanic  or  diabolical.  The  agent  la  in  both 
easL's  the  sttine,  and  the  difference  ja  in  the  mind  or  will  tliat 
eutploys  it. 

Dr.  Corning,  my  physician,  who  was  a  di&tinffniahed 
jnanigraph,  and  liau  writtun  a  work,  highly  esteemetf  by  the 
profo»iiun,  on  losanity,  was  qnite  r^y  to  concede  the 
phvnumcna  called  spiritual,  or  rather  demoniacal,  and 
thought  wo  were  bonnd  to  do  so,  or  to  give  up  all  human 
tcatiiDOny.  He  aUo  conceded  the  connection  contended  for 
by  meememta  between  meamerlsm  and  so-called  demonic 
pnenomena, — a  connection,  in  his  judgment,  very  evident, 
and  wholly  undeniable ;  but  he  contended,  with  the  moat 
eminent  rnanigraphs  of  France,  and  indeed  witli  the 
memberH  of  tlic  profession  generally,  that  the  marvclloits 
pheuoinena  recorded  were  those  of  mania,  monomatiia, 
tiioueopbania,  nyinphomania,  demonopathy,  and  alt  to  be 
explained  pathologically.  He  included  them  all  under  the 
general  head  of  insanity,  and  regarded  tlieir  variety  only  aa 
so  many  dilferent  t>orts  of  madness.  He  had  himself  wit- 
nefKed  the  greater  part  of  thoin  in  his  practice,  and  treated 
tlietn  as  symptoni»  of  mania. 

**  That,''  eaid  Mr.  Merton,  *'  would  be  vcrv  satisfactory,  if 
the  limitfl  of  madness  or  insanity  were  well  defined,  and  if 
physicians  could  never  mist:ike,  and  treat  as  insane  one  who 
le  only  poeseesed  or  obsessed  by  the  devil.  To  include  the 
marvellouc)  facts  of  tuatory  under  tlie  head  of  insanity, 
without  having  first  egtablishod  their  pathological  character, 
find  Hcttlcd  it  timt  there  is  no  generic  or  Bpecitic  difforonce 
tjotween  them  and  acknowledged  pathological  symptoms,  is 
not  to  explain  them.  How  do  vou  prove  that  a  person, 
othem-ise  in  perfect  health,  with  no  disturbance  of  the 
puUe,  of  the  digestive,  or  any  other  orgiins  to  be  detected. 
who  on  all  fiuhjccts  epcaks  ratiuually.  but  who  tells  you  that 
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u  e|>iTit  hu  posseman  of  Um,  ei>eftlu  throo^zh  his  organs, 
throws  him  down,  and  othervrise  maltreats  him,  is  inwiiief 
T  do  not  eay  that  Huch  a  man  is  not  in&ane,  bat  how  do  you 
prove  him  iiisatic'i'* 

"  Why,  he  wxhibits  the  symptorns  of  ineanaty,  for  none 
^jut  uii  itiBunu  luati  would  utter  nuvh  noiusviisu." 

'•  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not  so.  He  exltibit*  symptomB 
of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  inaanity ;  but  how  do  you 
know  that  you  hare  not  called  ineanity  what  you  ought  to 
call  by  another  name,  pwiseeHion,  for  instance  f" 

"  I  do  nut  bulievc  in  puwaissixiii." 

**  ProcisGly,  nnd  therufore  when  you  meet  what  is  called 
p(>68oti*ion  or  ohscesion.  you  call  it  iutyuuty.  That  is  a  con- 
venient way  of  reasoning,  and  not  uneointnon  with  learned 
pfay&icians  and  pby^iciste ;  but  it  ie  a  bee^ging  of  the  question 
not  Ite  solution.  Von  reason  from  a  foregone  conclusiou. 
AayoQ  yourwlf  and  all  the  profoseion  treat  insanity  as  a  di»- 
ease,  atiByuipUimutic  of  eoinu  lesion  or  alteration  of  the  phys- 
ical gyetcm,  or  of  the  orgaUB  on  which  the  manifestations  of 
tl)e  mind  depend.  I  should  suppose  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  of  sucii  lesion  or  alteration,  before  concluding  the 
presence  of  actual  insanity," 

"  Insanity,  in  mich  cajw,  would  be  found  to  be  very  rare." 

"Very  possibly,  and  perhaps  it  is  much  rarer  than  u 
commonly  RtippoiK-d.  It  ih  not  impossible  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  you  e»tl  ineane,  and  treat  oa  lunatics,  are 
M  »ouml  of  body  or  mind  aa  yuu  or  I.  "Where  we  tindt 
phyacally  considered,  all  the  symptoms  of  health,  we  cau- 
uot,  from  purely  mental  phenomena,  infer  disease.  That 
tlie  vulgar  have,  often  rcipirded  as  under  the  influence  of 
Satan  persous  who  were  merely  epiloptic,  cataleptic,  or  in- 
sane, is  no  doubt  vory  true ;  but  it  is  net  impusftible  that 
the  learned  and  scientific  have  committed  not  unfreqneutly 
a  coiitniry  miotake,  and  regarded  iis  iiiaane,  cataleptics,  or 
epilepticj^.  persons  who  were  totally  free  from  all  patholog- 
ical symptoms.  How  will  you,  dear  Doctor,  explain  by 
insnnity  a  case  taken  from  a  thuufiand  similar  ones,  which  I 
chanceil  to  be  reading  tliis  monitng,  and  which  ie  well 
attested.  Allow  me  to  relate  it  as  Kiven  by  Dr.  Calmeil, 
one  of  your  own  profession,  a  loamod  and  highly  esteemed 
manigrapli,  who  enlcrtaine  the  same  views  that  you  do. 
Idifisionaries  who  now,  says  M.  Cahneil,*  cross  the  seas  to 
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ehed  the  light  of  faith  in  the  New  World,  are  freqnently 
Burprist'd  to  meet  encrpiimcnii  among  their  neonhytes, 
wiiiUt  tlioy  aclcnowiedj^e  lliat  it  is  e^-ldom  that  the  devil  tnkva 
|Xit<,«»:s«ioii  of  the  fjiithful  in  thu  mother  country.  The  letter 
wliici)  I  am  about  to  report,  addrosiod  to  Winslow,  a  eelo- 
bi-ated  physician,  in  1738,  by  a  wortftff  missionary,  pruvos 
that  the  ddirliim  of  denionopathy  may  everywhoro  become 
the  lot  of  feeble  and  timorous  aonls. 

"  I  eiuinot  refiiHc,  at  your  enmest  renncst,"  writes  tlie  mis- 
ftionarv  I^eoonr. "  to  write  you  a  detailed  acMunt  of  what  took 
pliiL-e  III  tbc  caaeof  the Cochiii-Ohinese  who  wjw  po88eesed,aDd 
i>f  whom  T  hud  the  honor  to  epcak  to  you.  In  May  or  June, 
1733,  being  in  the  prorinec  of  Cham,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cochin  China,  in  the  ohnrrli  of  »  hnrgh  called  Clieta,  about 
liulf  a  icftsrne  distant  from  the  capital  of  the  province,  there 
wu«  brought  to  nic  a  ymmg  man  fmm  cighicon  to  ninct(.'en 
yoarg  of  nge,  and  who  was  a  OhriBtinn.  Hie  pai'ents  told 
me  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon.  A  titUe  incredulous, 
I  migtit  »ay  to  my  ctonfuBion,  quite  too  mneh  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  little  experience  at  that  time  in  such  things, 
ijf  which  I  liatl  never  eeen  :in  example,  altliniigh  1  had  often 
heard  other  ChriBtians  speak  of  them,  I  examined  them  to 
aiKiorlain  if  tht:rE:  were  not  fiimplicity  or  malice  in  their 
Btaieracnt.  The  aalwtance  of  what  waa  gathered  from  them 
was,  that  the  young  man  had  made  an  unworthy  eommun- 
ion,  and  after  thnt  had  dieRppeared  from  the  village,  bad 
retired  to  the  monntaina,  and  called  himeelf  only  the  traitor 
Judas. 

"On  this  statement,  and  after  some  difficnitiee,"  resumes 
the  miiwioniiry,  "'  1  went  to  the  hnopital  where  the  young 
man  was  detained,  fuJIy  roeolved  to  believe  nothing,  un- 
less 1  saw  marks  of  eomclhing  t;u[K;rhuman.  I  began  by 
qiie-'itioniui*  him  in  Latin,  a  language  of  which  I  knew  lie 
had  Qot  the  Icn^t  tincture.  Extended  aa  he  was  on  the 
ground,  frothing  at  hig  mouth,  and  ^nolently  shaken,  he  rase 
immediately  en  his  seat,  and  answered  me  very  distinctly, 
ii!go  ne^cio  loqui  Latinf..  L  was  so  astonishwl  and  friglit- 
ened  that  I  withdrew,  with  no  courage  to  question  him  any 
further.   .... 

"  However,  some  days  after,  I  recommenced  with  some 
probationary  commanrfa.  taking  cure  to  speak  always  in 
Latin,  of  which  the  voting  man  waa  ignorant.  Among  other 
c^-mmande.  I  ordered  the  demon  to  throw  him  forthwith 
upon  the  tloor.     I  was  inatantly  oljeyud,  but  he  was  Uirown 
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ijovrn  with  so  mneh  violence,  all  his  limbs  bdn?  stretched 
ont  ami  rigid  at  a  CTOwlmr,  tliat  the  iioiw;  was  ratliur  that  of 
a  faliinj;  beam  than  of  a  iiiiui.  Wearied  and  exhausted,  I 
tliotiffht  I  would  follow  the  exatinile  of  the  iii^hop  of  Ti- 
lopolig  on  a  similrar  occaniion.  In  the  exnr<;iiim.  I  commanded 
tlie  demon,  in  Latin,  to  bear  him  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
church,  fet^t  up  mid  hi:iid  down.  Fi>rtl»witU  IiIh  l)ody  be- 
came stiff,  he  wiifi  drawn  into  tho  church  to  a  column,  hia 
feet  joined  toseflier,  his  back  set  against  the  column,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  his  handa,  he  was  run  up  to  the  ceiling 
lit  li  twinkling,  as  if  drawn  up  by  a  pullejr,  without  any  act 
or  motion  of  his  own.  Kuopetided  wttli  his  feet  glued  to  the 
ceiling,  and  his  head  banpng  downwards.  I  made  the 
demon  eonfcfis,ii8  I  intendw  to  confound  and  humble  him, 
and  to  compel  liim  to  <^mt  hie  hold,  the  falsity  of  Ihc  pagaiu 
religion.  I  made  him  confess  that  he  was  a  detieiver,  and 
at  the  same  time  compeUed  him  to  aelcnowledge  the  sanctity 
of  our  religion.  1  held  him  euflpended  in  the  nir,  his  fee't 
ailhering  to  the  neiUug  and  bin  head  down,  for  more  than 
half  an  liour,  but  notliaving  sufflcicut  constimcy,  so  much 
w:m  I  frightened  at  what  I  saw,  to  coiitlniic  hiiu  there  for 
a  longer  time.  I  ordered  the  demon  to  place  him  at  my  fo*t 
without  harming  him.  He  forthwith  ca«t  him  down,  as  a 
bundle  of  dirty  linen,  but  without  his  receiving  tho  \<ximt] 
injury.  From  that  day  the  young  man,  though  not  entirely 
delivered,  was  much  relieved,  and  his  vexations  daily  dimin* 
islied,  especially  when  I  wiie  iu  the  house,  and  after  about 
five  HioiitliB  he  was  wholly  rL-lojiicd,  and  is  now  perhaps  the 
boat  Cliristinn  in  Cochin  China."  i 

"  Pftse  over  the  effect  of  the  e.\orciftm,  if  you  plcaao,** 
reeiuned  Mr  Merton,  "and  tell  me  what  you  thinlf,  Doctor, 
of  the  factts  iti  tliis  case,  which  Dr.  Calnieil  concedes,  and 
which,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  not  amount  to  any  thing,  for 
this  is  only  oac  case  out  of  a  thousand." 

*'  I  will  say,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  with  M.  Calmeil,  tliat 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  good  misEionarr,  for  not 
withholding  hie  account,  for  he  has  describeo,  without 
knowing  it,  the  phenomena  of  relinnou''  monomania." 

*'  It  strikes  mc,"  replied  Mr.  ilertou,  '*that  Dr.  Coming 
has  not  well  exainiued  the  case.  Tbal  some  of  the  phe- 
nomeua  may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  insanity,  I  do  not 
question,  but  if  I  understand  insanity,  it  is  a  dcrangemenc, 
AQ  aceoBS  of  what  prnjierlj  betongs  to  one  in  Iiis  normal 
state,  but  not  the  accc&e.ion  of  something  pretcrnutunl.     It 
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may,  in  somo  rcepecte,  sharpen  the  scosoe,  revii-e  tlio  mem- 
ory, and  rciider  the  faculties,  or  ut  least  some  of  tliem, 
morbidly  activo  ;  but  I  have  never  understood  that  it  eould 
tuablo  a  mau  to  niiderstand  and  speak  a  laae;aage  which  he 
had  never  learned,  and  of  which,  in  tlie  full  possession  of 
III)  ill?  faculties,  he  knew  Qot  a  word.  I  Caa  eaeily  undei*- 
etand  that  in  delirium  a  nmn  may  fuacy  he  is  potweii^d,  and 
act  <>n  the  conviction  that  he  is,  bat  X  do  not  understand 
how  dulirium  uloiie  cao  enable  a  man,  however  agile,  to 
climb  to  the  ceiling  of  a  eharch,  his  back  against  a  column, 
with  hia  feot  fai^tened  together,  and  without  uaiu^  his  hands 
or  arras,  and  to  remain  by  the  simple  appliention  of  his'foet 
to  the  ceiling  for  one  half  au  hour  with  hia  head  down, 
carrying  on  all  the  time  a  close  controversy  in  this  very 
inconvenient  poeiticn,  and  finally  dropping  upon  the  pave- 
ment without  the  leitst  injury.  Such  a  dolirium  would,  to 
aay  the  Icaet,  he  very  extraordinary',  and  1  suspoet  the  doo- 
tiir  liiw  never  foimd  a  similar  delirium  amougat  any  of  his 
nnmeroufi  patients  who  were  nnnuestionably  insane.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  however  striking  the  definam.  the  thing 
Is  absolutelv  impniwihie  without  nupcrhumau  aiil." 

*'l*art  oi  it  is  hallucination,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Whose  tuJiucination  t  The  young  man's,  or  the  miaBiou- 
ary'si"  naked  Mr.  Merlon.  "Not  the  missiouarj-^a,  for 
there  is  no  pretuiice  that  he  was  insane ;  and  not  tlie  yonng 
man's,  Iwcause  the  question  turns  not  on  what  ha  saw,  or 
fancied,  or  imugiued,  but  on  what  another  poreou,  the  miK- 
sionary,  »aw." 

"  Probitbly  the  facta  are  much  exaggeiuted,"  replied  Dr. 
Coming.  "  The  missionary  confesses  that  he  was  gi'eatly 
frightened,  and  b&iiig  bo,  he  may,  without  impeachment  of 
bis  honesty,  have  failed  to  be  strictly  accurate  aa  to  the 
details." 

"Thcu  yon  question  the  relation.  That  alters  the  case. 
Let  us  tSKe,  then,  the  case,  also  well  attested,  of  the  nuns 
of  Uvertet,  which,  about  155U,  caoaed  for  a  lona  time  so 
much  astoniphment  in  JJrandouburg,  FTolland,  Italy,  and 
especially  in  tienuauy.  The  uuna  wure  at  first  awakened 
and  startled  by  plaintive  meanings.  .  .  .  isoinetimes 
they  were  dragyod  from  their  bads,  and  along  tlie  floor,  as 
if  drawn  by  tlieir  legs.  .  .  .  Their  arms  and  lower  ex- 
tremities were  twisted  in  every  dli-ection.  .  .  .  Some- 
times thoy  hounded  in  the  air  and  fell  with  riolenee  iijjoii 
the  ground.     ...     In  momenta  in  which  tliey  appeared 
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to  enjov  H  perfect;  calm,  tliey  woiilil  suddenly  fall  backwanls 
and  be  depriTed  of  ejieech,  .  .  ,  Soiiw  of  tboio,  on  the 
contmry,  would  amuse  tlieinselvos  tri  L-Hiiibing  to  the  tops 
of  trees,  wlien  they  would  descend,  their  feet  in  the  tir  and 
their  heads  down.  These  attacks  began  to  lose  llicir  vio- 
lence ai'ter  a  duration  of  tlireo  yenpa.  A  very  singular 
mndnosfi  this,  which,  ae  the  Dictionnaire  (h»  Scieaoea  Mid- 
i'-ates^y»,  'extended  over  all  the  convents  of  women  in 
Gcrinauy,  particularly  in  Saxony  iiud  Brandenburg,  and 
gained  even  Iloiljuid,'  and  it  might  have  added,  aUo,  Italy. 
'All  the  miracles,'  it  continues,  'of  the  Conviilsionarie^,  or 
of  animal  mafi;ncti»im,  were  familiar  to  thew  nonnaine,  who 
were  regarded  as  posseetjcd.  They  all  foretold  f  uturo  ovon 
leaped  And  capered,  ran  U))  tiio  Bidut)  of  walls,  ttpoko  foreii^ 
hioguiiges,  &e.'  You  may  read  the  fourteen  woU  authenti 
cated  cases  recorded  by  Cotton  Mather  iu  hia  MapiaUti^ 
and  yoQ  will  iind  that  all  these,  and  similar  phenomena, 
were  cxhi1»ited  by  the  bewitched  or  possesi^ed  in  Ha^machu- 
sett*  near  tlio  clow  of  tlie  seventeenth  centnrj",  and  known 
under  the  name  of  'Salem  witchcraft,' thuu{/h  (mlyauortion 
of  tliom  occurred  in  thut  famous  town.  D«  you  mcludoall 
these  under  the  head  of  insanity}" 

"Cotton  Mather  was  a  pedant,  vain,  an'ogant,  and  am- 
bitious of  power,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  him  citod  as 
an  authority,"  replied  the  doctor,  in  evident  vexation, 

"Dr.  M.%ther,  Mr.  Merton  replied,  "wag  one  of  the 
morit  learned  and  diatingutHlied  men  in  New  England  in  \m 
time,  ami,  though  I  am  of  another  parish,  1  respect,  bia 
memory.  I  du  not  cite  his  opinione ;  I  merely  cite  him  as 
the  recorder  of  facts  whieh  either  ho  himself  had  witneseod 
with  Ilia  own  eyes,  or  which  had  been  cunfessed  or  proved 
before  the  conrte  of  the  colony,  and  thus  for  at  least  hie 
authority  is  eiiflidcnt.  But  1  will  ask  yoii  to  explain  on 
your  Jiy|)utlie8!B  the  phenoinQua  exhibited  by  the  Ursuline 
WnnB  of  Tjondun,  rranci^,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
tiic  authenticity  of  which  both  Bertrand  and  Calmeil,  uh 
well  e£  othent,  admit  were  triumphantly  vindicated." 

"1  know  tJie  case  to  which  you  refyr,"  answered  Dr. 
Coming.  "  It  is  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  nun»  who 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were  bewitclicd  by  one 
Urimin  Graadier,'  whom  U]ey  had  refused  to  accept  as  their 
director, — a  man  of  a  eciuidalous  life,  a  great  criminal,  who 
deserved  to  be  executed  as  he  wait,  if  not  for  sorcery,  at 
least  for  his  crimes.  I  ^c  nothing  in  this  caee  but  the  uenal 
eymptoms  of  demouopathy,  or  reugions  monomania." 
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"The  j>hysioiuiid  of   tlm   time  thoii^lit  difffrt'iitly,  aiid 
ilioni  were  tiion  uxid  there  phTsiciauB  of  gi'cat  eininciioe  vho 
\r«re  consulted,  anil  reqnired   to  make  to  the  a.uthonties1 
tffcaty-five  or  thii'ty  elaborate  reports  oa  the  case.    3tit  let 
lis  recall  some  of  tlto  farts. 

"Shortly  after  Graiidior,  a  had  priofit,  was  refused  b_v 
these  ladies  at)  their  director,  he  jKuuied  liy  the  coiivmt,  and 
ilirnw  a  bouquet  of  flowers  over  the  waU,  which  was  taken 
up  and  eiublt  of  b;  ecvcral  of  the  auoB.  From  tUat 
moment  the  disorder  commenced.  U])  to  that  moment 
nil  theec  Indies  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect 
health,  and  strictly  correct  in  their  deportment.  They  were 
all  ciJiuiec!t«ci  witfi  faniiliiwof  diiiUiu'tiou  and  of  iiigh  hirth, 
and  liail  htxn  carcfnily  brought  up,  and  yiuhied  to  none  in 
their  wducation,  tliyir  intelligouee,  ttoir  piety,  their  virtues, 
and  their  accomplittluueiitft. 

*•  After  some  weeks  of  silence,  in  which  they  had  soujjht 
relief  from  their  vexations  by  religious  exercises,  prayers, 
{■AnUi,  and  macerations,  without  avail,  recourse  was  had  to 
exorcism.  TIih  phunoin^nH  then  aHBumcd  gigantic!  nropor- 
iinna.  One  rcliffious,  lying  stretched  out  on  lipr  bRlly,  nml 
ht'r  arms  twisted  over  her  back,  defled  the  priest  who  pur- 
sued her  with  the  Holy  Sacrainciit ;  another  doubled  over 
backwards,  contrived  to  walk  with  the  napo  of  her  neck 
resting  on  her  heels;  another  still,  shook  her  head  in  the 
most  singular  and  violent  manner.  The  exorcist  says  lie 
had  frequently  seen  them  bent  over  backwards,  with  the 
nape  of  their  neck  resting  on  their  heels,  walk  with  siir- 
]>naing  Bwiftuet^s.  He  eaw  mie  of  theia,  rising  from  that 
posture,  strike  rapidly  her  shouldicrs  and  breaet  with  hor 
head.  Thoy  cried  out  as  the  howliiLgs  of  thedamii<>d,  as 
enraged  wolves,  as  terrible  beasts,  with  a  force  that  exceeds 
tiie  power  of  imagination.  Their  tongues  hung  out  black, 
8WoIle»,  dry,  and  hard,  and  hecime  soft  and  natural  the 
moment  thoy  were  drawn  back  into  the  mouth. 

"  Duriug  the  intervals  of  repoae,  the  atBicted  ladies 
sought  to  return  to  tlieir  roligiouK  exercises,  to  resume  their 
industry  and  the  doportineiit  proper  to  their  rank  aiid  their 
State.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  exorcist  nothing  was  any 
longer  heard  but  bL-wpheinles  and  imprecations.  Then  the 
nuUK  would  rise,  pas.-!  their  feet  yver  their  heads,  throw 
their  legs  apart,  with  entire  forgetfulness  of  modesty. 
Then  came  what  Dr.  Caluieil  calU  hallucinationa,  which 
juadti  them  attribute  their  statu  to  the  presence  and  obses- 
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eioii  of  evil  spirits.  Tlic  abbess,  Madame  Belfiel,  while  re- 
pl}'iij^  to  tlic-  qUL'^tioiix  uf  llie  exurciHt,  Iiearcl  a  living  being' 
speaking  in  ber  owii  body,  a  it  wore  a  foreigD  voice  eman- 
ating froui  lier  pLaryax-  They  nil  beard  n.  roici:  distinctly 
art ic III II ted,  pru^:ocding  from  within  them,  stating  that  evU 
angelfi  had  taken  pusseseion  of  their  person,  aiid  iudicatin^ 
tilt!  names,  tlie  uumberj  and  tbe  residenees  of  the  demons, 

"In  the  month  of  Ati^ust,  1C35,  Gaetoii,  Duke  of  Or- 
iKaiis,  brotlier  of  fx>uis  Xltl.,  wishing  to  jndge  for  bimHetf 
of  the  6tatc  of  the  Ureutines,  went  to  Loudun,  and  was  prce- 
eut  ut  aeveru)  sessioiia  of  tlie  exorcists.  Tim  Bupcrioresfl  at 
tii%t  wonhippod  the  Holy  Siicrament,  giviiij^  all  the  stgne 
of  a  violent  despair.  The  Abbe  Surin,  the  exorcist,  ru- 
peated  the  eonirnand  he  hud  given  lier,  and  forthwith  her 
body  was  thrown  into  convmsione,  miming  out  a  tongue 
li4irrihly  deformed,  bUek,  and  gmimlated  aa  morocco,  and 
without  being  prcgdcd  at  all  by  the  teeth.  Among  other 
po»tim:i»  they  remarked  au  extension  of  the  legs,  so  gn'ut 
that  there  were  seven  feet  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
The  suj>eriorea8  remained  in  this  position  a  very  !oue  time, 
with  strange  trembling,  tonchlng  the  ground  only  with  bei 
belly,  ilaving  risen  n'om  thits  position,  the  demon  was  com- 
manded again  to  approach  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when  she 
bvciime  more  furious  tlian  ever,  biting  her  arms,  &c.  Then, 
after  a  little  time,  the  agitation  CL-asetl,  and  she  returned  to 
herself,  with  hor  pulse  r£  tranquil  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nury  had  hapixmcd. 

'*  The  Abbe  Surin  himself,  while  he  was  speaking  to  the 
dukf,  and  about  to  make  the  exoroiam,  was  attacked  und  twice 
tlirownnpon  his  back,  and  when  he  had  risen  and  proceeded 
imew  to  tlie  combat,  I'ere  Tranqaille  demanded  of  the  sup- 
posed demon  whtrritforc  hv  haddan^d  attack  Peru  Snrln.  lie 
answered  with  the  organs  of  the  latter  and  ,as  if  addressing 
him  ;  '  I  have  done  bo  to  avenge  myself  uu  you,'  Was  the 
Abbd  Surin  jnaancl  or  did  he  simulate  delinum? 

'*The  superioress,  at  the  end  of  the  exortJAm,  executed  an 
order  which  the  iliike  had  just  communicated  secretly  to  the 
exorciet.  In  a  hundred  iniiitances  it  appeared  that  the  ener- 
grametiB  read  the  Uiuuj^hts  of  tlie  priest  charged  witli  the 
exorcism.  TJiey  au^wt-red  in  whatever  language  they  were 
addree&ed,  in  Gi-eek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish. 
They  even  answered  M.  do  Launay  do  ItazeUy  in  tlie  dia- 
lects of  several  tribes  of  American  8avagejs,vcry  pertinently, 
and  revealed  to  him  tilings  that  had  passed  in  Ameriea. 
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Urbain  Grandier,  when  oommanded  by  li»  bishop  to  take 
tlie  stole  and  exorcise  Uie  mother  eiip^'ritir,  wli»  he  aaid 
knew    Latin,    rcfiiseri,   although    challerigetl    to    do    it.  to 

auustiou  hi^r  in  Grvek,  and  rcnminud  (juite  eonfufeml.  AUo, 
le  tnotlicr  euporior  runmitiud  for  ^mu  coiiHiilorablo  time 
BOBpended  in  the  air.  at  ac  elevation  of  about  two  feet  above 
the  gixmnd.  la  about  three  months  of  exorcism  the  trouble 
ceased,  and  tlte  TJrsnlines  were  restored,  and  resumed  in 
penee  tlieir  pious  exercises  and  thdirimual  laboivi." 

''I  6ee  no  roasuii  to  clianjro  iity  opinion,"  rcmarkcil  the 
dwtor,  at  the  eonelusion  of  uiis  recital.  "It  was  a  case  of 
inuiioiuania,  if  the  fiictd  wurc  m  elated." 

"Tlio  facts,"  replied  Sir.  Merton,  "are  unquoationable. 
They  have  all  the  authenticity  that  fact*  can  hove,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  fjronnd  for  euspeuting  the  gtxid  faith  of  the 
parties.  Tliey  were  alt  in  perfect  health,  with  no  aytnptotns 
of  any  disease  aliont  thcin.  Now,  ae  iasinitj,  of  whatever 
variety,  caimot  render  a  man  more  than  liuinaii,  I  dwritand, 
If  ttifiio  factjs  can  all  bii  brought  within  thu  humanly  ik>k- 
biljle?  Does  inatuit^'  enable  one  to  a&iuino  such  difficult 
postures  as  are  descnbed?  Does  it  enable  one  to  bend,  over 
Diickwards  and  walk  rapidly  with  the  nape  of  the  neck  rest- 
ing on  his  heels;  to  nave  the  estraoruinary  oxtcnflion  o£ 
tegs  mentioned ;  to  read  the  tlioughts  of  others  nut  cx- 
prt'ssed  ;  to  t^ll  what  is  passing  fifteen  hundred  Icngues  off; 
to  nitdei-sfand  and  fipuak  laiiguapee  never  learned  or  before 
henni ;  imd  to  remain  for  bdum  time  Hiispended  unsupported 
iu  the  air'j  And,  above  nil,  id  insanity  or  uadnces  cured  by 
exorcisms !  No,  no,  Doctor.  The  facts  in  the  case,  that  is, 
if  you  take  not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  them,  are  ccrtainlv 
inexplicable  without  the  presence  of  a  snperhuman  power.*' 

The  doctor  was  not  at  all  pleaded  wiui  this  conelugioii, 
which  be  would  by  no  mciins  adjnit.  He  said  the  conver- 
sation, if  eontinutm,  mi^ht  injure  his  patient,  iind  giving  iny 
a  few  dircetioiia,  took  liis  bat  and  cjinc  and  doparteu,  ap- 
parently in  a  very  unpleasant  hurnorj  and  miUlerine  sonie- 
thiDff  about  superstition,  Salem  witchcraft,  and  the  aoeurditv 
of  educated  men  in  the  nineteetb  century  belienng  in  eiicli 
nonecnse. 

CHAFrER   in, MKSMKKIHU   INSmfnOlKNT. 

LnAViTT  explainaabnomial.butnotBnpet'hnman  phonom- 
ana.     It  is  a  dieease  of  thu  body,  not  of  the  mind  itself. 
^he  mind,  being  a  simple  spiritual  or  immaterial  snbstancu. 
Vol.  IX-Jl. 
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is  aot  su&PCpttblc  of  i>l)VfiicaI  dcraticeuicut,  aud  luutital 
alicnatiou  pruceods  from  tlie  lesion  or  ultenitloTi  of  the  botl- 
ily  organs  or  conditioni)  on  which  the  mind  is  dependent  iii 
its  mnnifestationg^  It  h  cured,  wlieii  cmablc,  by  medical, 
not  by  iHirely  sjiiriluii]  treatrment;  by  phytic  aiid  )^od  rcj?i- 
men,  not  bv  exorci^nii^ 

A  few  days  aft«r  ilio  coiivoraatiou  T  liave  detwled,  my 
friecdfi  beiug  ugain  pri;8eiit,  the  Bubjuct  wie  reeutucd.  Dr. 
Coi'iiiDg  sustained  his  bypothesU  triumphantly  bv  selecting 
eiicli  facte  in  the  cases  brought  forward  as  it  would  explaiii, 
and  by  denyin"  all  the  rest. — a  very  convenient  and  com- 
mon praetjeu  of  thuoriztirs, — even  tint  of  llm  medical  pro- 
feiwioii. 

Mr.  Sowerliy,  who  had  made  a  fortune  by  mesmerism 
and  spirit-rapping,  thought  that  only  a  uionocuaiiiao  would 
attempt  to  cxplaui  the  my^tenoua  pheuomcua  in  question  by 
insanity.  There  wns  in  the  caeos  not  a  symptom  of  mania, 
and  the  persons  affected,  in  their  moments  of  ropo-sc.  and 
even  while  tin;  affection  lant*^,  were  in  the  normal  exerciea 
of  their  fneii ! lira,  und  in<ii'cat«d  do  signs  ef  mentui  alieiiaCion, 
aiisworing  always,,  wlusn  auKwering  at  all,  pyrtiueutly,  never 
lit  random,  couiicciitively,  never  incohorcutly,  us  is  the  ease 
with  t)ie  insane.  He  Bxplained  tliem,  not  uy  mental  alien- 
ation, bat  by  the  aceumiilatiou  or  incroAficd  activity  of  n  great 
and  a!l-per\'ading  principle,  perhaps  tlie  vital  principle 
it*e]f,  calle<l  the  mesmeric  or  odie  principle.  He  had  him- 
eclf  proiluced  plienutuena  analogous  to  the  mo6t  extraordi- 
nary rceorded  in  hiBtory. 

Mr.  DoiliMin,  an  ex-Uuiversaliet  minister,  mentioned  on  a 
former  uecubioQ,  and  who  liad  juHt  jiublit^hed  a  txtok  oii 
lipirit-tnanifcstAtions,  in  refutation  of  Judge  Edmonds's  work 
on  the  same  subject,— a  great  and  origintu  thinker,  and  most 
profonnd  philosoplier, — in  his  own  estimntion,— tliought 
that  tiiey  were  all  to  lie  explained  by  phreuo-iuesmerism,  or 
electro  psychology.  He  had  an  original  theory,  borrowed 
in  part  fi-om  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who  might,  to  a  certain 
t'xtent,  have  borrowed  it  fromtheTimieus  of  Plato,  that  the 
bavb  part  of  the  brain  ie  the  seat  of  involuntary  inottoD, 
iuetinct,  and  uncenacious  eonscioaancS!),  that  tlie  anterior 
jmrt  is  the  scat  of  volniitAry  motion  and  reflection.  The 
phenomena  are  artificially  produced  by  psycholoirfzing 
the  Biibject,  or  paralyzing  the  aoterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
and  leiivhig  th«  pusturiur  active,  and.  natiindly,  by  a 
pereon's  tutting  down    quietly    and    HUppreitniug    the   uu- 
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tivity  of  tho  frontal  briiio,  and  giving  fi^o  eeope  to  tlie 
occipital.  There  vm  no  devil,  mtd  no  odic  ugmit  id  tliv 
ca«e.  It  was  all  explained  by  phreno-Diesmemiii,  or  by  tlie 
pa«JTit_v  of  some,  and  tlie  iiicreaaed  activity  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  lint  he  wa-i  si»kcil  how  tfti»  could  enable 
a  person  to  fort-tell  future  events,  to  read  tlie  unexiireased 
tlioughtB  of  otlicra,  to  manifest  extraordinurj-  pliyHical 
etrt'ngtb,  to  undeistand  and  epealc  lanj^ua^^us  nuver  learned, 
to  tell  n'hat  is  pamiif;  in  distant  places,  and  to  remain  cu^- 
pended  in  the  air  in  uetiance  of  tne  laws  of  gravitation,  lie 
said  all  these  were  peTchologicol  phenoniena,  or,  as  X>r. 
doming  nailed  them,  hallucinations,  nothing  of  the  sort 
realtv  taking;  plare. 

ilr.  Sowcrbv  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  there  wae  al- 
most a  qnarrel  between  the  two  ex-ministers.  But  their 
rage  being  finally  mollified  by  a  witticism  from  Jack,  tht.' 
conversation  resnmed  its  pacihc  character. 

"  Ton  say,  Mr.  Sowcrby,"  said  Dr.  Coming',  **  that  vou 
have  produced  phenomena  analogous  to  those  recorth-d  in 
history?" 

"Certainlvt"  answered  Mr.  Snwerhy. 

"And  by  the  mesmeric  or  odic  princiiple?" 

"Undoubtedly."' 

"  Wliat  is  your  evidence  of  tlie  existence  of  siieli  a  prin- 
ciple? or  vonr  proof  that  siicU  a  principle  oxiata?" 

''The  pKenoiiieiia  I  produce  or  lind  produced  by  it." 

"So,  yoa  take  the  phenomenn  to  prove  tho  principle,  and 
the  principle  to  explain  the  phenomena,"  said  Dr.  ConiiQe, 
who  ex)ulu  renAon  as  well  as  anybody  when  it  concerned  the 
refutation  of  a  theory  not  bis  own. 

"I  am  not  disposud  to  (juestion  the  existenoe  of  such  a 
principle,''  said  Mr.  Merton,  "except  in  the  form  asserted 
by  Mr.  Dodson.  or  when  it  is  explained  as  t}iB  immediate 
action  of  the  mind  or  will  of  tho  me^racrizor  upon  the  mc»- 
incriifcd.  The  fluid  asserted  by  Mesmcr,  after  the  animal 
tnasneCista  of  the  «ixt*enth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ns 
"Wirdig,  Fkdd,  Maxwell,  KJrcher.  Van  llelmont,  simply 
revieeu  by  Ilanm  Reiclienliach  with  a  grcjit  show  o£  domon- 
etration,  though  denied  by  I>elenze  and  some  other  mes- 
tnerifit^,  I  have  no  gijotl  re;iHon  for  doubting.  T  am  willing 
to  concede  the  fact,  that  this  fluid  or  iigcnt  e.xiet*  and  is  em- 
ployetl  Ity  Mr.  Sowcrby  in  hie  c.xpL-nuienw.  I  am  willing 
to  concede  tliat  there  is  a  fluid  or  sgent,  not  electricity, 
liot  iiiagiietiem,  but  aualoguus  to  them,  contended  fur  by 
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Baron  Rcichcnbach,  that  pcrvftdes  a  nnraerous  eUes  of 
bodies,  and  iiiaj  be  artificially  iicciiinTilatcd,  or  stiraulated 
to  iD<jPoa»ed  activity.  But  sujipose  this;  suppoie  tho 
meemerizer,  wizard,  eorccrer,  witcli,  magician,  actually 
uses  it,  I  must  stiU  ask  Mr.  Sowerbj  to  tell  mi>  how  he 
HTOvee  it  to  Ihj  tlio  eolc  principle  of  tlic  plienomena  pro- 
duced? Tliat  in  moBt  of  the  cases  recorded,  if  not  in  aJI, 
ilici-o  arc  proper  mesmeric  or  odic  phenomena,  naturally  or 
artidtiiallv  produced,  ie,  1  tliink,  undeniable.  The  flowers 
need  by  (lra.ndicr,  in  tlio  case  of  the  mins  of  rrt>tidiin,  and  the 
f  uiiii^atioii3  ami  sulHatioiiB  of  the  old  magicians,  all  prove 
(ho  rcHort  to  iiiugiielism.  The  rod  uiid  tub  of  Mesmer,  and 
the  cuinhmus  machinery  hu  ueud,  though  not  iudispeitsablo, 
every  maguetizer  knows  are  a  ueeful  moan.  But  as  these 
an>  only  eubeidiary,  how  is  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  mcs- 
iiiermin  Itself  ia  the  sole  efficient  cause,  not  merely  of  some 
of  the  accessory  phenomena,  but  of  them  all  I  In  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  table-tuniiiig,  so  extenflively  witnessed,  magnet- 
ism ia  not  abHolutuly  dageutiaJ.  Thev  heg:m,  aa  all  the 
recent  epirit- manifestations,  in  mesmerism,  and  at  tirBt  the 
table  was  [nesiiiurijied  by  a  circle  formed  round  it,  joining 
their  hands  and  resting  them  on  it" 

"  The  tal)!e8  are  turned,"  said  Dr.  Ooming,  "hv  the  invol- 
untary and  imcouflcious  muscular  contraction  oi  the  hand* 
pressing  ujxjii  it.     This  has  been  proved." 

*•  So  Bays  a  French  Academician,  and  bo  also  says  Profos- 
Bor  Faraday,  and  tables,  very  likely,  may  be  turned  in  some 
anch  way ;  but  the  table  is  frec^uently  Itnown  to  turn  and 
cut  up  its  cajiei-fi  without  any  circle  being  formed,  without 
any  person  Wing  near  it,  or  vtnible  hand  toneliing  it." 

'*That  is  true."  eaid  I,  "for  1  have  loyeelf  scea  the  moat 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  table-turoiug  when  it  va&  cer- 
tain no  pressure,  vohmtary  or  involnntary,  had  boon  applied 
to  it  by  any  person  visible  in  the  room.  I  have  seen  a  tahlo 
tura  in  spite  of  the  elTorts  of  four  strong  men  to  hold  it 
still,  rise  up  without  any  visiblo  agency,  ny  over  the  heads 
of  liie  company,  rush  \vl(h  violence  troni  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  apin  round  like  a  top,  balance  itself  on 
one  leg  and  then  on  another, — in  fine,  move  along  some 
inches  on  the  floor  with  tlie  weight  of  a  dozen  men  resting 
on  it,  raiee  itself  from  the  floor  with  them,  and  remain  sus- 
pended a  foot  above  it,  for  some  minutes." 

"  There  can  bo  no  doubt  of  that,"  eaid  Mr.  Merton.  "  la 
Cocliin  China,  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  that  in  the 
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time  of  tlic  predecessors  of  Gia-loag,  it  was  a  custom  in  the 
province  of  Xa-Ngn^,  on  oertain  soleniTiities,  to  in^-ite  the 
tnoBt  celebrated  tatolar  genii  of  the  tnwns  and  villages  of 
the  kingdom  to  gamei^  and  n  piiIiHc  trial  of  their  strenf^i. 
A  loni^  and  \wn\y  Inii'k,  witli  eight  bcnelies  of  oars,  waa- 
placed  drv  in  tlie  centre  of  a  largo  hull,  ami  tlic  trial  con- 
ei&ti'd  in  seeing  which  of  these  could  tuove  it  farthest  or 
with  the  greatest  case.  The  judges  and  spectators  took 
their  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  saw.  aa  they  called  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  senii  placed  on  the  hark,  the  hngo 
machine  tip  one  side  and  tlicn  the  otlicr,  and  linallj  advance 
and  tlien  recede.  Some  of  the  genii  woiitd  push  it  forward 
sevwral  feet,  others  only  a  few  iiiclics.  Hut  one  who  made 
it  coiite  and  go  with  the  greatest  facility,  wag  the  tutelar 
geiiiiuB  of  the  maritime  village  of  Kc-Chou,  woraliippcd  under 
the  name  of  llon-lieo-llatih,  wbose  temple  waa  in  coaae- 
-lononce  thronged  with  pilgrims,  and  enriched  with  votive  of- 
ierings." 

"  But  conoediiig"  continued  Mr.  Mertou,  "that  raetuner- 
ism  playR  its  part,  I  wish  to  know  how  Mr.  Soworhy  provea 
that  it  alone  sulRces  for  the  prodactioo  of  tlie  phenomenal 
Is  it  not  puiF«iblc  that  another  power  etcpo  iu,  and, 
vither  alone  or  in  concurrence,  produces  them  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  mesmerism  only  facilitates  or  prepares  the  way  for 
the  demonic  action,  produces  the  state  or  condition  ot  the 
huinan  Bubject  favorable  to  sntanic  invasion,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  occasion  than  as  the  efficient 
«aiiae  of  the  phenomenal" 

"  Hut  I  ailmit  no  devil;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  demons,"  said  Mr.  Sowerly. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  eaid  Mr.  Morton,  "  but  I  suppoeo 
that,  notwithatanding  your  diebelief,  tliere  iniiy  be  a  devil, 
<he  prince  of  this  world,  as  the  Scriptures  pUluly  teach.  It 
is  possible  that  there  are  whole  legione  of  devils,  that  the 
air  Bwarma  with  them,  and  that  they  have  power  to  tempt 
and  to  vex  and  haraes  those  they  would  seduce  from  allegi- 
ance to  the  Moat  High.  Their  noti-existfuce,  at  leaat  their 
oon-iutorvcntion,  mnsC  be  proved  before  joa  are  entitled  to 
ooucludc  tliat  your  luesmerio  or  odie  agent  ia  the  sole  eSi- 
■dent  eauec  of  tlie  phenomena.** 

"Bat  that,"  said  Mr.  Dodaon,  "would  overthrow  all  the 
so-called  inductive  sciences." 

"  If  flo,  [  cannot  help  it."  replied  Mr.  Merton.  "  The  in- 
<]uutive  philoHapheni  liavu  acvuniutaltid  a  uishh  of  ri<rh  and 
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VAliiaiile  fiiuts  hy  tireir  obH-rvationA  luid  experiments,  for 
wliich  I  am  grateful  to  them ;  but  I  set  no  great  store  1>y 
the  cver-cliuiigii)g  theories  which  thc;^'  itimririu  or  iin'ciit  to 
explain  titesc  facte.  But  let  Uiie  paes.  u  Mr.  Sowerbj's 
iiiesiucrie  or  odic  force  does  not  uxplaiii  atl  the  uheiioincua 
in  the  oaiie,  I  pi-e&iimc  th.ir  he  will  concede  that  it  is  nottho 
sole  jirinciple  uf  their  jiroductiou." 

"Cfrtainly,"  repliwl  Mr.  Sowerhy. 

'*This  udic  agent,  is  it  not  a  simple  natural  principle  or 
force,  and  without  rciison  or  iutullicfucc?" 

"It  16  ill  itself  uniuteUipent,  I  admit." 

"  But  in  the  plicnomouu  there  »rv  evident  marks  of  iutcl- 
ligence,  which  proceed  neither  from  the  mesiueriwjr  nortlie 
iiiesciierized.     How  do  yuii  expkin  thiitl'' 

"The  iiitflliypiK'e  is  the  inijliiiotiveoi-  involniitary  ink'ili- 
(fence  proceeding  from  the  back  part  of  the  brain,"  answered 
Mr.  Dodsoii. 

•'  JJack  part  of  whose  brain  V "  asked  Mr.  Merton. 

"The  inCBincriwid  or  peycholugiacd,"  replied  that  philo- 
eopliie  gentleman. 

"But  there  cannot  proceed,  voluntarily  or  involuutarily, 
instinctively  or  rationally,  from  the  liaek  brain  or  the  front 
bmo,  what  ia  not  in  it,  or  au  intelligence  which  its  owner 
does  not  powesH.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  intelH- 
genue  of  eitlier  the  operator  or  the  one  operated  upon,  but 
of  an  intelligence  of  a  third  party.  In  the  recortled  and 
niideuiable  pTicnomouft  to  be  explained  there  appeaj-s  a  third 

Imrty,  which  acta  intellij^ntly,  ujid  gives  iiift»niiatiun  un- 
;»own  to  either  of  rhe  otlier  parties.  Take  the  easo  of  the 
epectre  that  appeared  to  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Pliil- 
ippi,  or  tliat  which  appeared  to  Julian  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  hundreds  of 
similar  aiaes." 

'*They  arc  more  halluci nations,"  interpoBed  Dr.  Corning. 
""Wliat  provca  ibc  contrury,"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  "  la  tUe 
fact  that  they  had  Hceuratc  knowledge  of  future  events, 
which  hallucinations  have  not.  I  place  no  etresa  on  the 
fact  that  a  prediction  w;is  uttered,  or  seemingly  uttered,  for 
that  raigFit  oea  hallncination ;  the  point  to  be  attended  to 
itt  its  literal  fntfihncnt,  showing  a  kimwledgc  of  the  future 
not  possessed  by  the  iudivlduul  to  whom  the  pivdiction  was 
made,  nor,  suppot-ing  inewiiLTism  vmpluyod,  by  the  nietimer- 
izor.  Here  was  an  intelligent  third  party. 
"There  ia  a  very  well  authenticated  caae  of  a  domcatic  in 
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tlie  Gurmnn  vitliifie  of  Kteinclie,  who,  rotiiming  one  evening 
fi'om  a  place  near  bv.  where  siio  had  been  sent  of  an  er- 
rand, saw  a  little  gray  m:iii,  not  larger  than  ati  infiiiit,  who, 
because  elie  would  neither  go  with  liim  tivr  aiiewer  liiin. 
titreateneil  her,  and  told  Iter,  a«  she  reached  the  threshold  of 
her  master's  house,  that  she  should  be  blind  and  dumb  for 
four  da_vs.  Tlie  prediction  was  exactly  fulfilled.  iHstances 
enough  nre  on  rccoi-d  of  ]>oi%ons  nfflicted,  as  they  supposed, 
bv  evil  spirits,  wlio  have  foretold  tJie  day  and  hour  when 
tlu'V  would  Ije  dwlivered.  In  the  iMim  of  th«  jiiirsKinage  of 
Ci<feville,  which  in  1849  made  so  much  noise  in  Ki-ance,  the 
lucent  tliat  nip|)ed  watt  iutelligent,  for  the  raps  gave  di»tini?t 
and  intcllif^nt  answers  to  the  questions  addroegcd  to  it,  and 
communicated  facts  unknown  to  the  queetiouer  and  Co  all 
the  persona  present. 

*'  The  nneient  pagan  oracles  may  be  cited.  Thev"  did  not, 
I  concede,  foretell  what  lieh>ngs  exf-lueively  to  tne  unper- 
natural  providence  of  God,  but  theydid  foretell,  clearly  and 
difilinotly,  events  belonging  to  the  natural  order,  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  liuman  foroeicht.  That  many  ot 
the  rciipon$c«  wcm  false,  that  many  of  tlicm  were  ambiguous 
and  suited  to  the  event,  let  it  tnrn  out  which  way  it 
might,  I  by  no  means  deny,  but  this  cannot  bo  said  of  all  of 
thoui.  The  contrary  is  evident  from  the  great  reputation 
tliey  enjoyed,  and  trie  long  aces  that  they  were  eonttultud, 
not  by  the  vulgar  only,  but  oy  hin^s,  princes,  nobles,  and 
philosophers,  oi  the  meet  learned  and  polite  nations  of  gen- 
tile antiquity.  Men  are  deceived,  deludetl,  but  never  by 
pure  falsehood.  It  is  the  tntth  niiiiglod  witli  the  falsehov<l 
that  deceives  or  misleads  them." 

*'  But  tlio  whole,"  said  Jack.  "  was  a  system  of  jugglery, 
chcutury,  and  knavery,  of  the  hcithen  pritrits." 

'•  I  do  not  defend,'  replied  Mr,  Merton,  "  the  ancient  pa- 
jan  superetitione,  nor  tlie  strict  honesty,  any  more  than  tlie 
immaculate  purity,  of  the  ancient  prii^thoods;  but  I  have 
l«)aruod  not  toex(>lain  great  effects  by  potty  causes,  like  the 
i)hallow-pat£d  phdoBo]Haert)  of  the  last  ccntiin',  and  the  Iiir- 
torlana  of  the  school  of  Yoltairc,  Hume,  and  Kobortaou,  who 
had  no  more  coinprelitinition  of  the  real  causes  and  concate- 
nation of  event*  tlian  a  rcRpcetable  goose.  All  heathenism 
was  founded  on  delusion,  but  not  adelusion  originating  with, 
.iiid  kept  up  by,  the  trickery  and  .jugglery  of  priests,  wlio 
were  often  greater  dupes  than  any  others.  No  art,  craft, 
jugglery,  or  fraud,  conld  be  carrii-u  ou  for  three  thousniKi 
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Twre  in  the  bosom  of  cultivntod  nnttons  without  detection. 
uiiere  were  men  Id  ancient  heathendom  aa  able  and  as  will- 
ing to  dotc»ct  hiimnii  iinpostiirt!,  ub  are  our  modern  philoRO- 
phere,  who  tell  us  so  gravoly  in  their  elaborate  worke  how 
the  prieats  contrived  to  work  tlieir  luiraoles,  and  to  keep  tlie 
penpte  in  subjection.  The  only  eoimd  philoEophy  proceeds 
«»  llie  aasmiiptiou  of  the  general  good  faith  of  mankind,  or 
thnt  tticy  dupe  and  Are  diipod,  save  in  individnal  cnsos,  with* 
out  malice  prepi^nae. 

"In  these  oratiles  theri*  wttsn  Bnporhnmnn  intelligence,  and 
aa  intelligeuoe  which  was  neither  that  of  those  who  consult- 
ed iiitr  thnt  iif  those  vvhd  g«ve  the  nifiponse,  and  it  leUis  you 
itself  whv  tho  oracles  after  tlie  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
spread  oi  OhristUnity,  became  muto. 

M«  piier  Uebnsiis,  divoa  Doiw  ipse  ^twruant, 
Cctlmr  wile  julNjl,  Irlntvmguu  redirc  ouU  Orcum  ; 
AtIb  ergo  deliioc  UiciliL*  nbecedilo  Dostris. 

The  Hebrew  youth,  liiinself  t^od  and  moeter  of  the  goda, 
had  reduced  them  t^*  siJencc.  Wlienoe  tliis  thii-d  intelli* 
gencef  It  cannot  come  from  the  odic  agent,  for  that  is  an- 
mtelligent." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sowerby,"  said  Mr.  Winalow. 
**  I  lielieve  all  existence  is  intelligent,  imd  all  forcesi  intelli- 
gent forces.  C}od  is  infinite  intelligoncE).  Ho  is  the  princi- 
ple and  siinifitiifle  of  all  tliingB,  and  therefore  every  thing 
iiuifcl,  like  liiTii,  be  intelligent. 

"  That  was  my  view,"  eiaid  I,  "  or  else  I  should  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  explaining  a  lai^  portion  of  the  mysterious 
phenomena  by  the  old  notion  of  demonic  invaeion. 

"  Yet  this  view,"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  "  is  decidedly  un- 
tenable. God,  in  the  sense  of  creator,  iti  the  prinoiple  of  all 
things,  luid  in  llio  wjnBC  tiiat  the  ideas  or  types  after  whicli 
he  creates  them  arc  in  his  uternal  reason,  hu  is  their  simili- 
tude; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  snpjjuac  that  every  eruatnrc 
imitates  him  in  all  his  attributes,  which  would  suppose  tliat 
a  cabbage  has  intellect  and  will,  and  a  granite  block  is  en- 
dowed with  charity.  The  infinite  intelligence  of  God  sup- 
poflee  that  all  are  created,  ordered,  and  governed  by,  and  ac- 
Cfirding  to,  intelligence,  but  not  that  every  creature  is  intel- 
ligent, or  an  intt-'lligenoc.  "Wo  might  as  well  say  that  every 
creature  is  iufiuitc,  for  God  ia  infinity,  as  well  asicitrlligcnce. 

"In  the  plienomeiia  of  demoiiopathy  the  patient  is  dia- 
tiuctly  conscious  of  au  intelligence  not  liis  own.  The  mother 
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superior  in  the  convent  of  Ij-hkIiiii  was  ili*tinctly  conwinns 
tlint  tlie  worfla  ii[H>lct<ii  by  lier  urgaits  did  not  proceed  fpfnu 
her  intelligence,  and  thiit  they  wkfo  attonsd,  nut  hy  Iicr  will, 
butag;iinMt  it.  Thi'rci;»at1ioii^iid  times  more  cvidoneeof  this 
thinl  intolligciicc,  and  thut  it  is  pcri^oiiaJ,  tluti  Biirixi  Ruiclion- 
biu-'li  has  adduced  in  proof  of  his  odic  agent.  The  nuns  of 
Londun  knew  what  they  did,  iind  they  struggled  with  nl\  their 
iiiiillit  ayaiiist  the  power  that  atflict^d  them.  They  knew  m 
woTll  thsit  their  wonla  aiid  aetiona  pr»w?edod  from  a  fortiigii 
pemonalitv,  and  not  from  titctnHolvc^  ii5  ynn  know  that  (ny 
words  and  actions  do  not  procoud  from  you.  They  licld  in 
thegreateet  horror  tJto  bhi^iihcmoiu  words  their  organs  were 
msae  to  nttcr,  and  the  indecent  postures  they  were  made  to 
rfiwnmc,  and  sought  deliverance  by  prayer  and  pious  practices. 
That  does  not  proceed  from  one's  own  will,  which  he  holde 
in  horror,  and  stnigghw  a^iiinet." 

"The  will  and  intulli^cnoe  waxthat  of  Orandier,  who  moe- 
nierixed  them.  H«,  by  the  mesmeric  afi^ent,  liad  placed  hiin- 
Hclf  in  relation  witli  them,  and  be  moved  them  as  a  me^mer- 
izer  doo8  liis  aoinnambuList,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby. 

"That  Orandier  persecuted  them,  and  was  in  sorao  ectiee 
near  them,  is  what  they  iinifortidy  a^w^rt^^d,  and  wliat  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny,  hut  that  it  was  he  whopoa«es«cd  them, 
and  Qsed  their  organs,  ia  not  to  be  supposed  ;  oecanse  one  hu- 
man being  miniot  thuB  poKsesK  aimttier,  and  because  the  in- 
telligonce  and  will  difiplayod  surpaflsed  Jtts  own.  Grandicr, 
if  hu  afflicted  theui,  did  it  only  by  tneansof  a  forwign  power, 
foi-oigii  both  to  his  personality  »nd  theirs,  as  even  air.  Sow- 
<rbv  contends  ;  but  this  foreign  power  muat  hav«  Jiad,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  recorded  phenonienii,  intclligcaee  and  will 
of  its  own." 

After 
for 
ment* 

time  and  fu:ain,  though  I  saw  not  all  that  it  involved,  all  ex.- 
■cept  the  doctor  and  Jack  agreed  tliat  it  must  be  ho.  The 
doctor  would  not  make  an  admiegion  that  required  him  to 
modify  what  he  had  written  and  published  on  insanity,  and 
Jack  would  not  Iiear  a  wonl  on  the  suhjeet.  His  experience 
wa6  explimliie  on  the  aininumption  of  hallncinatioa,  and  he 
•would  not  Iwiieve  anybody  laad  had  a  more  marvellous  ex- 
perience than  his  own. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  "  thie  wonder-working  power,  if 
it  linvo  intelligence  and  will,  must  bo  ii  spirit,  good  or  bad, 
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and,  also  a  fiii|>rrlii)man  spirit,  since  the  phenomena  are  eu- 
perUumaii." 

"  So,"  said  Dr.  Coming,  "Iicre  wc  are  in  the  middle  of 
tlic  nineteenth  centiirv,  in  this  aijo  of  eftience,  after  en  much 
ha£  been  said  and  written  against  tlie  fully,  i^oranco,  har- 
biirii-ni,  and  anj>ei'stition  of  pofit  ages,  back  in  the  old  siiper- 
Btitipni!  Ix'lief  in  demons,  good  and  bad  fltigcts,  ghost*  and 
Jioi)gc)biins,  fairies  and  glionli*,  witches  and  witchcraft,  aor- 
i-er}*  and  inagie,  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  am  in- 
cJined  to  IieUuve  there  mnst  be  a  devil,  for  if  there  were  no 
devil  we  could  hardly  have  auch  poor  aueotfw  in  bringing  the 
M-orld  to  rciuton,  and  curing  it  of  6upur6titinn." 

"There  inav  be  more  truth  in  what  vou  aay  tlian  yoit  bhh- 
pcct,"  said  yCr.  Merton.  "  The  devil'ia  the  father  of  igno- 
rance, ci-ednlity.  iintl  superstition,  no  leeethan  of  false  science, 
infidelity,  and  irntligioii." 


CHAPTER  JtX. — 9HEEB  DKVILTBT. 

A  TEW  days  after  this  last  conversation,  T  wa^  Waited  by 
Judge  Preston,  whom  I  had  sliglitlykn'iwn  in  former  vcars, 
— a  man  of  very  n's|«,vtaldc  giflfi  and  attainments,  and  or  higb 
i;tanding  in  thecuniiiitniity.  Ilo  had  Itcen  a  politicinn,  law- 
yer, legislator,  and  M-aa  now  a  jiiBticc  of  the  supreme  court 
of  hif*  native  state.  He  was  moral,  upright,  cRiidid,andfiin- 
cerCf  but  like  too  munv  of  lua  cla^s,  ue  wull  as  of  mine,  liad 
grown  up  and  lived  withont  any  fixed  or  determinate  viewa 
of  religion.  To  say  he  bad  rejected  Christianitv,  woold  lie 
hardly  jnat ;  but  lie  had  only  vague  notions'of  what  i«  Chrig- 
tianity,  and  if  be  did  notabBolutely  diahelieve  afuture  state, 
he  had  no  timi  briicf  in  tlio  immortality  of  the  aoul.  He 
rather  wisljed  than  hoiied  to  live  again.  He  Imd  not  long 
before  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  lierdoath 
Iiud  jdanged  biin  into  an  inconsolable  grief.  He  wept,  aiid 
refused  t-o  be  comfortod.  A  friend  drew  him  one  evening 
into  a  circle  of  Bpiritualietfl  or  spiritists,  and  after  much  per- 
8ua»ion,  induced  him  to  seek  thrr>ug)i  a.  medium  an  interview 
with  bis  deceflsed  wife.  What  he  saw  and  heai-d  convinced 
liim,  and  be  soon  found  that  he  wax  liiui.wlf  n  medium — a 
writing  medium,  I  Ixdiuvu. 

Jndge  Freston,  in  contiectiou  wttli  a  physician  of  Roine 
eraincnee,  and  his  friend  Von  Scbaiek,  formerly  a  member 
of  tlie  United  States  Senate,  a  prominent  politician  a  few 
years  since,  an<i  in  religi^m  a  Swede nborgiun,  had  just  pnl*- 
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lislied  »  work,  of  lawje  dimeiislous  m  well  as  pretensions,  on 
spiritTi&li^n  anU  spirit-maiiifeAtiLtiona,  very  well  writtcii,  und 
not  without  iatorodt  to  those  who  would  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  demonic  invaaion. 

lie  said  that  he  had  called  to  eee  me  iu  ol-KdloDue  to  in 
onler  p;iveii  him  hy  Benjamin  Franklin,  wliu  »K6ure(I  hirn 
that  I  could,  if  I  cho6C,  ^'ivo  him  some  iofonimtioD  oa  the 
Buhjwil  of  the  »pirit  niaiiifeutatioiid,  for  I  had  hud  more  to  do 
witli  them  than  ivnj  man  living, 

I  replied  that  I  was  very  glad  to  Bee  liim  ;  but,  as  to  the 
conversation  on  gpirit-mBniRfestatione,  I  mustdeeline  taking 
part  in  it  myself.  I  was  very  weak,  and  1  did  not  tliink  T 
Konld  j^ive  him  any  information  of  imjMirtance.     He  eotild 

firi>bal)ly  learn  much  more  from  the  shades  ef  Franklin,  Wll- 
l;ini  Peim,  i>r  Civorgy  Washington,  thiui  from  mo.  George 
Fox  and  Oliver  Cromwell  could  tetl  him  many  things ;  Swe- 
deii)x)rg  and  Joe  Smith  more  yet.  I  advised  him  to  call  up 
the  Monnon  prophet,  who  could  probably  give  him  more 
light  onthe  subject  than  any  one  who  had  gone  to  the  spir- 
it-world since  Mahomet.  I  should,  huvrever,  lie  most,  hapjiv 
to  hear  him  and  my  highly  eetcemcd  friend  Mr.  Merton, 
who  was  present,  converse  on  the  aubjetit, 

"Mr.  MertoH,*'  said  the  Judge,  "1  |)orc9ive  is  not  a  be- 
liever, and  I  luu  not  fond  of  couveraing  with  sceptics," 

"Judge  Frcfeton,"  said  Mr.  Mcrton,  '"can  hamly  call  mo 
a  Bceptic,  and  I  think,  were  we  to  compare  notes,  lie  would 
find  me  believing  too  mueh  rather  than  too  little." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Judge,  "  but  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  an  imbeliuver,  and  aji  enemy  of  the 
Bpirits." 

"We  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  our  feelings; 
and  the  habit  of  carefully  noting  them,  and  taking  them  &b 
oar  guid««,  i»  not  to  be  encouraged,"  answered  Mr.  Horton. 
"  Oiir  feelings  become  wnxped,  oljscnre  oar  perceptioim,  and 
mislead  our  judgment.  I  certainly  do  not  deny  the  facts,  or 
the  phenomena  whitrli  you  call  spirit-man  if efitations,  althuugli 
I  may  not,  and  probably  do  not,  admit  your  explanation  of 
•them,  nor  tbo  doctrines  eoiiceniing  God,  the  universe,  and 
man  and  his  destiny,  which  I  find  in  your  book." 

'*  But  do  you  believe  that  apiritB  from  the  other  world  do 
really  communiftate  with  the  living?" 

"  That  there  is  in  many  of  the  phenomena,  I  eay  not  ia 
all,  which  you  tuH  spirit-man ifeNtations.  a  roal  spintiisd  in- 
vasion, I  do  not  doubt ;  but  whether  the  spirits  are  the  souls 
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«f  tlie  rfepartcd,  f>r  really  demons  or  devils  pereoiiating  them, 
is  a  qiiestinn  lo  which  you  do  not  aeeni  to  me,  from  your 
iKtok,  to  have  pititl  KiitYiHrnt  attention.  You  are  necroman- 
«eni,  divinors  with  the  spirit*  of  the  dead.  Necromancers 
are  almoEt  as  old  ae  hietorr.  We  tiud  tlicm  ulludcd  to  in 
'QeiieuB.  MoBGg  forbids  neei'omaiicy,  or  the  evocation  of 
the  dead,  and  commnnds  that  necroniancorfl  shall  be  put  to 
death.  In  all  ancient  and  modern  pagan  nations,  necromao- 
■cv  is  found  to  be  a  very  common  h|H'(!h.'8  of  divimition.  TI18 
African  magiranfl  found  at  Cii.ir(»  practise  it  even  at  the  prce- 
-ent  time,  as  we  find  testified  to  by  an  Eii(;Hb1]  tmblenian  and 
a  KrcTich  academician,  though  by  a  eeciiig  mcdinni,  not,  aa 
ifc  the  caae  with  you,  by  rapping,  talking,  and  writing  me* 
diums.  The  f.imoas  Coimt  di  (Jaglinstro,  or  rattier  Giuaop- 
[NL'  lialsamo,  at  the  close  of  the  last  ccnturj-.  professed  to  en- 
able pt'rgoiiB  of  diBttnetion  to  converse  with  the  epirits  of 
eminent  individuals,  hmg  HincF  dend  ;  and  cvocjitioii  of  the 
deml  has  lone  been  practised  at  Paris  by  students  of  the 
U ni%'erBitv.  You  arc  real  diviner*,  att<.':mpting,  by  means  of 
-evnldng  tlie  dead,  to  divine  secrete,  wliettier  of  the  pa^t  or 
the  future,  unknown  to  the  living.  You  pmctiae  what  the 
world  has  always  called  liivinaticm,  and  that  gpccies  of  divi- 
nation called  necromancy.  Tims  far,  all  in  plain,  certain,  un- 
deniiible,  and  therefore  von  do  that  which  the  Chriatian 
world  has  always  held  to  tie  unlawful,  and  a  dealing  witli  tlie 
devils.  Thip,  however,  is  nothing  to  yon,  for  yoa  place  the 
authority  of  the  spirits  above  that  of  Jesus  Oiirist,  and  do 
not  beeitato  to  make  Christianity  give  plaeo  to  spiritism. 
Hut  what  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  is,  the  evidence  ou  which 
you  aeecrt  that  tlie  invading  or  communicating  spirits  are 
really  the  aouk  of  men  and  women  who  once  lived  in  the 
flesh  I" 

"They  tbemficlvosexnre&slvaffinu  it.  and  prove  it  by  prov- 
ing tliattbey  have  the  ItnowtHdm!  of  the  earthly  liven  of  the 
{)ereon»  they  say  they  arc,  which  we  should  expect  them  to 
lave  iu  case  tlioy  were  those  very  persona." 

'*  The  question^  you  will  perceive,  my  dear  Judge,  is  one 
of  identity — a  question  with  which,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
you  must  have  often  had  occiuiion  to  deal.  Is  the  evi<lence 
you  assign  suttioientr' 

*'  On  my  professional  honor  aiid  reputation,  I  say  it  is." 
«  Do  yoa  find  the  spirit*  always  tell  the  truth  t" 
"No.     I  have  said  m  my  book  they  frequently  lie." 
"  Tiien  the  simple  fact  that  a  spirit  says  he  is  Fmoklio, 
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AJnins,  Jpfferw)n,  Wiwliington,  George  Fox,  "William  Penn, 
or  Martin  Lnther,  is  not  a  sufficient  pn>of  that  lie  is." 

*'I(;aiiec«ioit.    But!  do  not  rely  onliiti  word  alone.   loxBin- 
ino  the  f^pirit,  and  I  concliidi;  he  k  identically  Franklin 
only  when  I  find  that  lie  htuttiHt  intimate  acquaintiimv  with 
the  ciirthly  life  of  Fmnklin  which  lehoold  expect  to  find  in 
caftL-  lie  really  were  Franklin," 

*' Bnt  that  intimate  H.R(|iiaint:m(<e  does  not  CRtiLblifih  the 
identity,  unless  yon  know  Ireforeliand  that  tlic  ppirit  could 
not  have  it,  uuIcbk  lie  w(?re  Trmikliu.  The  spirits,  T  find  by 
confiiilting  your  book,  have  told  you  the  most  soeret  things 
of  your  own  past  lif«,  and  aeerets  whioh  could  by  no  tmnian 
means  be  known  to  any  one  but  yonreelf,  Tet  the  spirit 
who  knew  these  secrets  was  not  yourself,  but  an  intelligeTicc 
distinct  fpoin  you.  Xow,  if  the  tipirit  eouhl  show  hinm^lf 
thus  intiinatcfy  acquainted  with  your  earthly  life  without 
being  von,  why  iniglit  he  not  he  intiinatolv  acquainted  with 
FranTcIin's  earthly  fife  without  being  Franklin  f" 

"  That  is  a  point  of  view  under  which  I  have  not  consid- 
ered the  question.  But,  neverthelew,  I  litive  snbjocted  the 
Buirits  to  severe  tests,  and  compelled  them  to  eoniirin  what 
they  Mv  by  oxtni(jrilinarv  visihie  niimifeslationa" 

"But  the  difficulty  Ijmd  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  those 
niani f eiilatioiis  that  necaitiarily  eMtabh'shes  the  identitr  pr^ 
tended  ;  for  tliov  do  not  neccsfiarily  cBtablieh  the  credibility 
of  the  power  BxliibitiiiK  them,  as  yon  yourself  allow,  when 
you  acKuowIcdfrc  that  tlie  spirits  arc  nntruthful,  and  notun- 
frciiHonllv  lie  to  you.  Miracles  accredit  the  miracle- worker, 
u^tahlixh  fiJB  eredihility,  only  when  tlK>y  are  sHcli  a.'i  can  bo  per- 
formed only  by  the  fi  njjer  of  God.  If  they  are  such  as  can  be 
performed  by  a  creaUrd  |KJwer,  withont  utiecial  divine  intt>r- 
vcntion,  or  audi  as  niijfht  be  porformoa  by  a  lying  spirit, 
they  prove  nothing  as  to  the  credibility  of  tueir  author.  A 
ineBMjnger,  orn  ^wi-son  claiming  to  be  a  raceBcnger  from  God, 

fierfonns  a  miracle  which  can  be  performed  only  by  the 
land  of  Ood,  and  tims  eAtabli&hes  his  credibility,  because  he 
proves  by  the  miracle  that  God  is  with  him,  vouches  for 
what  he  eayn;  and  God,  we  know,  can  neither  deceive  nor 
bo  docoived,  aud  therefore  will  not  ondoreo  a  deceiver.  But 
prodigies,  though  anperhuinau,  whieh  do  not  transcend  the 
powere  of  created  intelligence,  do  not  accredit  the  agent  who 
performs  them,  certainly  not  when  it  is  conceded  the  agent 
can,  and  in  m:iny  cai^s  doc^,  lie  and  deceive.  T  muRt  think, 
uiy  dear  Judge,  that  you  have  been  ha-sty  in  concluding  the 
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identity  pretended.  All  you  can  conclude,  from  the  pbo- 
uoiiLcna  m  the  atfie,  is,  that  there  is  present  a  RajierhniTian 
Biiirit,  pcrsDiuting  op  ppetcndinjf  to  be  Bacon,  Franklin, 
Peiin,  Swedcnhor^,  or  sinue  other  wui i-known  poi-son  who 
hati  HvBd  in  thi>  De^h,  and  is  &bte  to  tjpoak  ana  act  in  the 
diaractor  aetinmcd." 

"  My  attention,  I  grant,  hag  not  been  so  specially  turned 
to  the  qacation  of  identity  of  the  spirit  with  the  individoal 
personated,  as  it  has  been  to  establishing  the  reality  of  the 
gpii-itnal  presence,"  said  the  jiidsfe. 

"  Anfl  yoii  have  been  mainly  intent  on  and  carried!  away, 
I  i»re«miit.',  by  the  revelaitioijs  you  have  reeoivod,  or  doo- 
■tnnc«  on  tlto  grcatoflt  of  all  topics  taught  you  by  Uicfipirit*." 

'"That  is  true.  I  have  boen  much  raoro  inippesBed  and 
confirmed  by  them  than  by  the  visible  or  physical  manifes- 
tations which  1  have  witnessed.  The  sublime  doctrincaand 
pure  morality  which  the  Epiritii  teach  have  chiefly  won  my 
conviction." 

*'But  thtigc,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  you.  are 
very  little  to  the  Christian  believer.  In  their  mo*t  favorable 
light,  they  do  not  approach  in  sublimity  and  purity,  hnnian 
reason  alone  being  judge,  the  Ooapel  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  your  spiritual  philosophy,  and  yoor  mo- 
rality merely  travHstic-s  a  few  principles  of  Christian  morality. 
Yon  awert  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  never,  in  ancient  or 
modern  timua,  denied  by  the  hoathen  world ;  but  the  peon- 
liar  Ohriiitiun  doctrine  of  ttic  rotiurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
of  future  rewards  and  punielmuMits,  you  do  not  recognize. 
You  hardly  stand  on  a  level  with  Cicoro  or  Seneca.     Yoti 

(travesty  the  Christian  doctrine  of  charity,  or  substitute  for 
itn  watery  philimthropy,  or  a  sickly  acnb mentality.  Thei*e 
is  iti  your  fivetem  some  snbtilty,  some  cnnning,  some  chi- 
canery, and  myyiiuity,but  nu  deep  philosophy,  no  lofty  wis- 
dom, no  broad,  cotopretiensivo  principles,  no  robnHt,  manly 
virtue.  The  point  on  which  yon  place  the  most  importanco 
is  that  of  infinite  progredaion,'whicn  is  an  infinito  nbsurditv ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  denies  the  doctrine  of  final  uiuses,  denies 
Giod  himnelf,  and  i^  in  the  lust  analysis,  pure  athciAni. 

"That  some  true  and  good  things  are  said  by  the  spirits,  I 
do  not  deny.  The  devil  can  disj^iisu  hi  maulf  and  appear  as  an 
angel  of  light  Hu  is  a  great  fool,  no  don  bt.but  not  fool  enough 
to  attempt  to  seduce  men  by  evil  as  evil.  ITe  must  present] 
falsehood  ia  the  gui^  of  truth,  and  evil  in  the  g\im  of  good, 
if  he  would  do  evil.     It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  begin  by 
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^Itoekmg  the  moni  saose  of  tlie  Ltinuniiiiitj-,  and  u-c  should 
«X]>cct  him  to  reoognin;  nnd  npj>eal  to  the  moml  geiilimpntA 
and  domitiant  lieliefs  of  the  men  of  tlie  *ge;  &tid  this  is  all 
that  yoti  Knii  my  of  the  teachings  of  the  gpiritK.  Rut,  except 
the  confirmation  of  tlie  fact  taught  by  reliffion  in  all  ages, 
tluit  thorearuspiritnal  heiojpi,  Btipnrior  to  man,  wIid  isiiiTfmiid 
n*  and  mnv  in^-adc  us,  notliiuf;;  thi-y  teach  caii  be  r  Jicd  on, 
because  their  venicity  h  not  ustahlishBd,  and  their  unvera- 
ctons  and  lyinL'  character  is  wneodcd.*' 

"There  are  lying  spirits,  I  concede,  but  all  are  not,"  inter- 
prtsed  the  judge. 

"  lie  tliat  lUi  it  may,  in  what  traneoends  your  own  knowl- 
edge, or  U  not  v«rifi;i!jU>  by  your  own  iiaturaf  powers,  yon  liare 
no  means  0/  distiiij,'iii*hin^  thviii.  <>r  of  dot«rouiiina  when 
the  communication  h  true,  or  wlieii  it  i«  false.  When  a 
spirit  unfolds  to  you  a  system  of  the  univorBC,^a  syatoiu 
which  <^omc3  uot  within  the  range  of  licieotiticiiiv-cstigation, 
^you  cajiiiot  say  that  he  \»  not  ilehiding  vow,  and  giving 
vuu  fairv  sold,  which  will  turn  out  to  ho  chine  or  vile  stub- 

•'  You  thinfe  ua  dchidcd,  then  I" 

"  In  what  you  see  and  hear,  no;  in  regard  to  what  lies  be- 
yond, ycA.  [  iM^licvcyoii  honest;  Ibcltovcyoii  really  receive 
com  mimical  ions  from  invisible  sjiirits;  1  believe  yon  fabri- 
cate, wmuUte  nothing,  T  give  yon  full  credit  so  far  a*  n*- 
garde  tho  mysterioria  phenomena  you  relate;  I  agroc  with 
you  in  the  cont:lu«ioii  that  these  phenomena  are  j)roduc«d 
oy  apiritfi;but  I  regard  as  uot  proved  tlic  identity  of  these 
spirits  with  the  spirits  who  were  ouce  united  ix»  human  souls 
t'l  bodies ;  and  what  they  teaeli  of  God,  the  iiniverue,  and  hn- 
inaii  destiny.  I  regard  as  a  delusion — a  Siitanic  delusion,  de- 
signed to  -wtiuee  yon  from,  or  to  prevent  you  from  returning 
to,  your  ailegiaiiiw  to  Crod  and  hie  Christ." 

"  That  thia  is  tiiu  fact."  Bind  I.  "  I  am  rjuite  mirH.  If  any 
proof  of  it  wow  w.inting,  it  uiij^lit  bo  found  in  the  fact  that 
tlieao  spint-niiinifestatioris  are  even  by  Judge  Preston  him- 
.■«>lf  idorititied  with  those  which  have  always  been  opposed 
to  Ohrifttiaiiity,  and  by  it  nronounced  Satanic;  and  by  the 
furtlmr  fact,  that  thay  teann  iis  truth  tho  principal  do«trinus 
whiiih  tlio  movement  party  of  the  day  opponetotlu:  (Inspet. 
Take  thedoctrinejisut  forth  by  the  Seer  Davis,  those  which 
von  find  in  the  Sh^HnaA,  and  even  in  Judge  Preston's  own 
tvaok,  and  yoii  tind  them  in  substance  the  prevailing  infidcl- 
ity  of  the  times,  dressed  nut  in  a.  apirilual  garb.  1  hava  very 
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good  nasoot  for  Icuowing  tliat  these  ttpirit-tnanlfentatioim 
Save  Iwen  rtiirted  for  the  very  purpoea  of  overtbrowing' 
ClirUtianit/  by  iQCiins  of  an  inuclcl  supt-nititioii.  Tho  prime 
mover  had  precisely  this  object,  and  no  other." 

"  We  have,"  eAiif  the  jiidge,  "  oulv  your  word  for  tliat.  I 
regard  the(>e  jihciiDittetiu  from  God.^' 

"  So  the  duvU  wisliea  yo«  to  regard  them,  for  he  eeoks,  by 
iiif.-a.Tis  i>f  thtiui,  to  carry  on  liis  w:ir  aganiKl  the  ChristiaJi  » 
God,  and  to  cct  hiinectf  worshipped  &6  God,"  siiid  I. 

"The  devi],"eaid  Mr.  Merton,  "can  go  only  the  length  of 
hie  eliain,  nnd  tliat  ciiuin  ig  iTiiieh  shorter  than  it  was  in  old 
heathen  tiiriee.  He  can  do  only  what  lie  ia  permitted,  and 
it  if  very  possililu  that  what  he  in  uuw  doin^  wi]l  tiini  out  to 
his  Bi^Qal  discoiutiturc.  ItwHlgivea  eerious  blow  to  tlie 
iiiaturiatiHiu  and  Sadduciiini  of  tiie  aj^e,  lead  men  to  WHevo 
ill  tho  reality  of  tlio  spirit-world,  and  when  that  is  done,  they 
will  have  made  one  step  towarda  believing  in  Christ.  The 
age  is  80  infirm  as  to  detiy  the  eJtisteuce  of  the  devil ;  and 
even  becoming  ahle  to  helieve  once  more  in  the  reality  of  his 
satAnic  majesty,  vrill  be  a  symptom,  slight thoagh  it  maybe, 
of  convalescence." 

"  We,"  remarked  tlie  judge,  "  are  no  Saddueees.  "We  be- 
lieve in  botli  :mgel  and  spirit,  iit  good  angels  and  bad 
angtils," 

"That  is  something,"  Raid  Mr.  Mcrton ;  **and,  if  yea 
open  your  heart*,  and  keep  them  open  to  the  liglit,  you  nmy 
in  time  believe  more,  and  esea|ie  the  raetdiesin  whteh  Satan 
liae  now  entangled  you.  Your  great  mistake  iain  supposing 
that  theHG  good  and  had  angels  are  departed  .^oiil-^.  I  donot 
siiy  that  departed  souls  may  not  revisit  tlic  oartli ;  tlioy  havo 
done  BO,  and  they  may  euntlnue  to  do  so,  but  tliu  human 
ftoul  never  bocomea  an  angel  or  a  demon.  It  is  all  very  well 
tu  say  of  a  departed  dear  one,  he  or  she  is  an  angel  iu  heav- 
en, bnt  taken  literally,  it  is  never  tnie.  In  the  reBurrectiOD, 
our  lAird  eays  the  ju^t  are  like  the  angels  of  God,  in  ttie 
respect  tliat  they  are  neither  male  tiur  female,  and  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  he  does  not  say  that 
tliey  are  angels ;  and  the  Scriptui-es  distinguish  between  the 
corapanyof  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  por- 
fecL  Men  were  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
they  are  of  a  different  order.  Tlie  demons  or  devihi  are  not 
wieKed  fiouU  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  wandering  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  dark-flowing  Acheron,  but  the 
angela  who  kept  not  their  firet  estate,  and  wore  caet  out  of 
heaven. 
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"  TliDsc  fallen  anjrels,  under  their  chief,  Lucifer  or  Satan, 
carry  on  tlioir  rebellion  agaitiiit  Qtxl  by  seeking  to  «e<lnco 
men  from  ttteir  allowance  to  their  riglitful  GovereigD.  Tliey 
can  ami  do  invade  mcu,  bocuusc  tliujr  itro  superior  to  men, 
and  Are  malicious  enough  to  do  it.  But  the  good  angeU 
never  do  it,  for  thev  work  not  by  violence,  but  by  moral, 
jHtrsuaeive,  pcacofnl,  and  gontle  infliiGncoii ;  and  hnman 
8uuU  cannot  do  it,  for  the  stixing  keepeth  the  hoiiee  till  a 
^(/■oftjwr  eoincB  and  binds  liim.  N'othtiig  rBtn^ins  tlien,  my 
dear  Judge,  but  to  rejifard  thcee  spirit-man  if eatat  ions,  in  so 
i-AT  as  real,  as  the  invasions  of  SaUin,  u  produced,  not  by 
good  angela  or  departed  souls,  but  by  the  fallen  angcle,  caJled 
demons  T)y  tlio  gentiles,  and  thcrefope,  ull  these  mysterious 
phenomena,  in  eo  far  as  they  are  not  prodnced  by  nataral 
i^ruucies,  as  sheer  deviltry,  fhis  ia  the  only  conclusion  to 
which  I,  as  a  Christian  phitottopher,  can  come  respecting 
them." 

OltAPTEK   XII. — SPIttrr-MANTPEaTATlOKe. 

Hb.  Mbrton's  conclusion  did  not  pnx:isoly  please  me,  al- 
thoDgh  I  liad  suspected  it  from  the  £rM.  Yet  it  trunbUnl 
ine,  and  I  would  gladly  liave  efrcapud  it.  The  nc.\tday, 
when  Mr.  Merton  ciillod  to  see  me,  as  he  did  every  day,  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  like  his  conclusion,  nnd  I  wished  hti 
wuuld  give  me  his  real  thouglit.9  on  the  subject. 

"Withoat  reeurring  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  I  have  the  happmeee  of  believing,  1  could  not,"  said 
lie,  "explain  these  inysterioua  suirit-manifestationg,  and  I 
l^holdd  not  know  what  to  think  ul  thvm.  I  mi^ht  bo  tempt- 
ed to  deny  them,  as  does  our  friead  Jack— tu  bulieve  them 
produced  by  some  inexplicable  jagglery,  even  against  aiy 
ijccter  judgment ;  or  I  might  try  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief 
of  our  friend  the  judge,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  tlic  do- 
parted.  Most  likely,  I  nhouhl  treat  them  simply  as  inex- 
plicable, and  attempt  to  coustruot  nu  theury  for  tlieir  solu- 
tion. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  thesupematural,  and  will  not, 
whore  I  c&Qnot  satisfactorily  demonstrato  the  insufficiency 
of  tho  natural.  The  whole  history  of  our  race  hristlc»  wltlt 
prodigies,  with  raarvelloua  facts,  clearly  divisible  into  two 
distinct  and  even  opposite  orders.  The  one  seem  to  have  for 
llieir  object  to  dniw  men  towards  God,  and  aseist  them  in 
ascending  to  him  as  their  laat  end  and  supreme  good ;  the 
other  seem  tu  have  for  their  object  to  draw  men  away  from 
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God,  uid  to  aid  men  in  de»:endin<;  into  the  depths  of  ntglit 
and  darlciieaB.  Man  liaa  a  doulile  nature,  'n  composed  of 
body  And  6od1,  and  on  tlie  one  side  hm  it  natnriU  nspiration 
to  God,  and  on  the  other  a  tiatuml  tendency  from  Ciod,  to- 
ward* the  croaturo,  and  thoaco  towardu  night  and  chaos.  A. 
snpematural  power  asstata  him  to  rise  :  a  pretemataral  povrer 
AssistH  him,  fo  toHponk,  to  descend.  Hut  whether  in  the  as- 
cending or  ia  the  descending  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  «ay 
whore  the  natural  (>ntls  and  the  eupematiiral  hegiiis,  for  in 
butii  cases  the  foreign  power  presupposes  the  natnral,  and 
bleuda  in  with  it^  and  simply  tnuiBforras  the  action. 

"Tlioro  is,  nodonbt,  mueh  in  either  order  wt  down  by 
the  vulgar  to  foreign  intervention,  that  is  really  explicahlc 
on  iwttinil  principles.  Good,  pions  people  ery  onl  *a  mira- 
cle,' not  seldom  where  no  miracle  is;  and  I  flhould  bo  sorrjF 
to  be  obliged  to  make  an  act  of  faitli  in  all  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  legends  of  the  saints.  I  should  be  equally 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  believe  every  tala  that  is  told  of  Satan- 
ic invaBion.  I  have  a  deep  and  settled  horror  of  fteeptieism, 
but  also  a  horror  no  leas  oi  auperstition.  I  would  no  more 
be  credulous  than  incrcdulouB.  I  do  not  like  to  nndortabe 
the  refutation  of  those  who  explain  the  facta  of  the  night- 
side  of  nature  on  natural  prineiplts,  for  it  is  hard  to  do  it, 
without  giving  more  or  less  occasion  in  many  minds  to  su- 
perstition. It  iH  only  In  cases,  like  the  preswit,  where  the 
disease  is  an  epidemic,  more  deetmctivc  tlian  the  cholera  or 
the  plague,  that  I  am  witting  to  do  what  I  can  to  draw  at- 
tention to  their  real  character. 

"  In  regard  to  the  dwk  prodigies,  IE  I  may  so  call  them,  I 
think  not  a  few  included  by  the  vnlwiir  nnder  thin  head  should 
be  dieiuisscd  aa  mere  jugglery  ;  otiiers  may  be  explained  bv 
animal  magnetism,  and  iniplyneilber  fn^uil  nor  dealing  with 
devils,  but  are  not  innocent,  because  produced  not  by  a  jur- 
ttHable  motive,  and  are  in  all  ca^s  to  he  discountenanced 
beeause  of  dangerous  tendency  ;  others  still  may,  porliaps, 
be  explicable  hy  natural  causes,  whioli  science  liaa  not  yet 
inveetigated,  and  of  which  wo  are  ignomiit 

'■'  But  a  residuum  remains  which  it  iaimposeible  to  explain 
without  the  assumption  of  satanic  .intervention.  Such  arc 
some  of  the  cases  which  you  liave  heard  mo  rolatc.  Such 
are  many  of  the  phenomena  whlcli  you  yourself  must  have 
witnessed,  aiid  perhaps  been  instrumental  in  producing. 
Such,  too,  is  the  inHpiration  of  Mahomet,  If  we  may  rely  on 
the  account  given  us  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  demon  uf 
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Socrates,  and  encli  are  evidently  the  well  known  cases  of  the 
Cuiniaards  or  Tremblers  of  the  Ceviinnt^s  in  1*!8S,  (i-Horge 
Fox  and  the  early  Qiiukers,  Swodnnbni-g,  ami  thu  tra-ncu  or 
ecataoj  of  the  MethodistB,  und  finally  Toe  Smith  and  thu 
Mormon  proplictt>.  In  all  tliiiHc  vaMCs  then:  are  wiJeiit 
marks  of  Kupurlinmaii  intorvoiuion,  and  which  no  man  in 
his  sober  souse*,  and  insiracted  in  tlio  Cliriatiaii  religion,  t-aii 
pretend  is  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  gon(f 
UTigeU.  Tile  perCarbation,  the  disorder,  the  ti'emblinir,  thu 
fiilling  hackwiLrds,  the  foaming  at  tlie  mniitli,  the  vioteriee 
wlii(;h  atways  in  theee  warn  lu-eonipaiiy  t)ie  preeeiiee  of  tlie 
epirit,  an  tHi  many  sure  indicutions  that  it  iii  an  iivil,  not  a 
ffi^od  gpirit.  The  Lord  w;i8  not  In  tho  Strang  wind  that  rent 
tlie  mountain  ;  he  wm  not  in  the  tiro  that  wrapt  it  in  flames  ; 
bat  in  the  still  ^mali  voice  tliat  made  the  prophet  step  forth 
from  his  cave  to  listen.  Wlien  the  Tjonl  comes  in  his  gra- 
cious visitations  all  is  sweetness  nm\  \mav*i.  No  distiirhanco 
of  the  physieal  system,  no  whirling  and  howling,  no  utorin 
or  tcinpust,  no  wringing  luid  twining  of  tin:  ariiis  and  It-g^ 
no  violent  or  iiideeont  postures,  no  al>uoniial  development 
or  oxoreiie  of  the  foeultios,  mark  the  incoming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  All  is  calm  and  serene;  the  understanding  is  illu- 
minuted,  the  heart  is  n-armod,  the  will  is  strengthened,  aiul 
the  whole  soul  is  elevated  by  the  infnsion  of  a  enpematural 

?'raci}.  Tliei'e  U  no  criiiiit,  no  forget riihie<4i4  on  awakeiiing 
rom  a  trance.  Ltut  whenever  it  is  the  reverse,  wherever 
there  is  violence,  distorticjii,  nuaking,  trembling,  and  dislurl*- 
ancOi'Tre  know  tli^t  if  auy  spirit  is  pi-osont  it  is  an  evil  spir- 
it, which  delights  in  violence  and  disorder,  and  displays 
power  without  love,  foi-ce  without  goodaesa,  koowledga 
wichout  gentleness. 

*'  Kverybody  has  heard,  I  mippose,  of  the  prodigies 
wrongiit  by  touching  tlie  tomlj  of  the  Deacon  Pans,  the  fa- 
muu»  Jauweniht  saiul,  and  tliu  violent  controversy  tlipy  oe- 
casionod  betweon  the  Jiuiecnista  an4  tho  Jesuits,  the  former 
trying  to  Jtiagnify  them  into  luiniclca  to  the  honor  uf  their 
Bcci,  and  the  Jojiuits  very  ntincecssarily  and  very  unwisely, 
in  my  judgment,  laboring  te  disprove  or  discredit  them  as 
facts.  The  pnidigiu-i  are  woll  anthetitieated,  and  I  see  no 
way  of  denying  them  without  throwing  doubt  on  all  hnntaii 
tt■^ril^orIy,  Ami»Mg  thwin  I  neluc-t  thofie  whieh  indicate,  on 
the  part  of  the  afEccted,  a  surprisiug  power  of  ptiyBtcal  re- 
eist^ince.  and  among  tlicse,  I  select  oidy  one,  that  of  Jeanne 
JK'tiiln,  a  young  woman>  from  tweaiy-two  to  twenty-throe 
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years  of  a^e.  given  by  the  Dicti-onTuth-e  das  Scieneet  MidiA 
odUa.  This  young  wuinan,  in  her  oonvulgions,  was  placfuS 
with  her  bsCK  Against  a  wall,  and  a  man  of  great  streng^^ 
took  an  andiron  weighing  aomo  twenty-five  pounds,  nnd 
etruclc  her  on  hur  stomach  several  blows  in  succession  witlk 
all  hie  etrengCh,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  one  himdii 
blows  and  over.  A  brother  gnvo  her  sixty  blows,  and  aftci 
wards,  tpying  hie  blows  against  the  wall,  it  gave  way  at  ths 
twenty-fifth  l>low.  It  was  in  vain,  says  Carre  dw  Moiitgeron,. 
a  grave  inagiatrate,  that  I  etnick  witli  all  my  force,  the  con- 
vuUiouary  complained  that  my  blow«  brought  her  no  relief, 
and  obliged  me  to  place  the  andiron  iu  the  hands  of  a  largo-] 
and  very  strong  man  found  among  the  spectators.  He 
spared  nothing,  but  put  forth  all  hia  strength,  and  dealt 
such  terrible  blows  on  the  pit  of  her  stomach  that  they 
shook  the  wall  aguiimt  which  eho  was  siiiiported.  She 
mado  him  givo  hi:r  the  hundred  blows  wliicli  she  had  de- 
manded at  first,  conntir^  for  nothing  tlie  sixty  she  had 
reeeived  from  mo.  Wncn  the  andiron  eiiuk  so  doop 
into  the  pit  of  her  stomach  as  to  seem  to  reach  her 
bftck,  the  young  woman  would  exclaim,  '  That  relieves  mo. 
Courage,  inybmther;  strike  hariicr.  if  you  civn.'  The  blows' 
were  atruttk  on  the  naked  ekin,  but  withnut  bnii^ing  or 
broakinc  it  in  the  least.  Tht-  convuEsioiiar)*,  after  this,  lay 
on  the  floor,  and  there  was  placed  upon  her  a  heavy  plank 
on  which  stood  a  score  or  more  of  perrtons,  weighing  all  to- 
gether at  least  four  thousand  pounds.  Then  a  flintstuno, 
weighing  twenty-two  ponnds,  was  hurled  with  full  force  a 
hundred  times  in  Huccession  upon  her  bosom.  Ateachblow, 
the  whole  rotiin  shook,  the  fluurtrumhletl,  auil  thespoctators 
shuddered  at  (he  sound  of  the  frightful  blows. 

"There  were  otliL-r  phenomena  of  a  cUnraeter  do  leM  ex- 
traordinary, but  I  pass  them  over,  all  of  which  woro  aotori- 
ous,  and  witnessed  by  half,  one  writer  says  all,  Paris.  Hume 
says  tliat  they  have  all  the  authenticity  that  human  testi- 
muny  can  give,  and  that   we  can  deny  tliera  only  on  tlia 

f 'round  thai  such  things  are  ubtioUit4!ly  iiiiposAiblc.  Human- 
y  impossible  I  concede,  but,  as  they  are  not  of  a  character 
to  eotne  from  Ood.  I  must  believe  tliern  to  be  satauic,  and 
that  the  persons  were  really  poe«es»od  and  eustuined  by  evil 
spirits. 

"The  case  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  lower  clasft  < 
of  the  lamas,  related  by  M.  Hue  in  his  trivels  in  Kongoli% 
Thibet,  and  China,  is  one  that  cannot  be  explained  save  on  tU& 
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flronnd  of  utantc  intervention. — tliat  of  a  lama,  a  sort  of 
BondhUt  monk,  who  openaliifl  l>ellv,  take»  oat  his  entmils, 
and  places  them  before  him,  and  tnen  retnrDS  immediately 
to  hiH  former  (itate. 

"' When  the  appointed  hour  has  an-ived,' Bajrs  M.  Hoc, 
*  lIiL'  whole  multitude  of  pilgrims  repair  to  the  great  ouurt 
<ti  tlie  lama  convent,  where  an  altar  i6  erected.  At  length 
the  bokte  makes  his  appearance ;  he  advances  gravely  aiuid 
the  acelnmationa  of  tlie  crowd,  seats  himself  on  the  altar, 
and  taking  a  catlaBS  from  hie  girdle,  places  it  between  his 
knees,  while  the  urowd  of  lamas,  ranged  in  a  circle  at  liis 
feet,  commence  the  tcrrililo  invocationa  that  prelade  thia 
frightful  ceremony.  By  dt^;reea,  as  they  pnweed  in  their 
recital,  the  boktc  seems  to  tromblo  m  every  limb,  and  grad- 
ually fall  into  strong  convulBionB.  Then  the  song  of  the  lamaa 
becomes  wilder  and  more  an  imiited,  and  the  recitation  is  chang- 
ed for  cries  and  howlinge.  Suddenly  the  bokte flings  away  the 
scarf  which  ho  Iiaa  worn,  snatches  oS  his  girdle,  and  with 
the  eacred  cnttase  rips  himself  entirely  open.     As  the  blood 

fuahea  out,  the  multitude  prostrate  tliemselvee  before  tlie 
orrid  spoctaclo,  and  the  Gofieror  is  immediately  interrogat- 
ed concerning  future  events  and  things  concealed  fromlm- 
man  knowledge.  His  anawers  to  these  questions  are  regard- 
ed us  oradce. 

" '  As  soon  M  the  devont  curioeity  of  the  pilgrims  ie  sati^ 
fied,  the  lamaa  resume  their  recitations  and  prayers;  and 
the  bokte,  taking  up  in  his  right  band  a  ijuantity  of  his 
blood,  carries  it  to  his  moutli,  blows  three  times  on.  it,  and 
casta  it,  with  a  loud  cry,  into  the  »ir.  He  then  pameti  \n» 
hand  rapidly  over  his  stomach,  and  it  becomes  whole  as  it 
was  before,  witUoat  the  slightL-st  tract;  being  left  of  the  dia- 
bolical operation,  with  the  exception  of  an  extreme  lassi- 
tude.' 

" '  Occarrences  like  these  are  not  rare,  and  I  conld  lill  vol- 
omefi  with  phenomena  equally  extraordinary,  whicli  I  can- 
not deny,  and  which  cannot  be  explajned  without  the  as- 
fltimption  of  a  superhuman  agent,  and  I  may  add,  a  diabol- 
ioaj  agent.  Dupotet  exhibits,  by  means  of  uis  mugle  ring, 
almost  daily  in  Paris,  the  moat  extraordinary  magic  won- 
-dere,  and  he  confesses  that  he  does  it  by  means  of  a  mental 
evocation,  and  by  virtue  of  a  pact. 

"Now  these,  and  fact«  like  these,  Instructed  as  I  am  in 
iha  Christian  faith,  and  holding  it  witliont  any  doubt,  prove 
to  me  that  the  satauic  invasion,  demonic  poseeasion,  and  ob- 
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nnon,  are  no  fables,  but.  fact?  not  to  be  denied,  tliniigh 
aieh  particular  case  must  stand  on  ita  own  merits,  and  Ik-  w- 
ceive<J  or  rejt.'ct*'*!  a.ecnii]ing  to  tlie  rvidrnrr.  In  geru-mi 
I  iini  Blow  to  believe  thi^  or  timt  purticiilur  easw  is  diubulii*, 
and  I  rciiiiiro  clear  and  irrefragablo  proof,  strong  and  i»c'r- 
fectly  reliahle  tostiraoiiy. 

"I'lic  criteria  of  demonic  invasion  or  obaesaiou,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Christian  chnrcli^for  the  giiidntice  of  eKorcist^, 
arc  suvcu : 

1.  Power  of  knowing  tbe  uneipreawd  thoughts  of  otimrs. 

2.  Undfretandiii^'  ofunknowij  langiijyjes. 

8.  Power  of  s|)caking  unknown  or  foreign  languages. 

4.  Kuowlcdgcof  fiitnro  ovonte. 

6.  Knowledge  of  lliinu:s  piutaing  in  diat«nt  pUces. 

6.  Exhibition  of  superior  pbvsicfll  Btren^th. 

7.  Suspension  of  the  body  in  the  air  during  ft  conalder- 
able  time, 

"Now  I  find  all  tbeae  in  the  recent  spirit- manifeBtations, 
clearly  iind  distinctlv  testified  to  bys'icli  ocular  witniwsesiis 
Dr.  Dexter,  Jiidyc  Edmonds,  and  tlioHou.  N.  R  Talniadge, 
not  to  mention  any  others.  The  sniritiialists  or  spiritists  do 
not  deny,  they  assert  that  theinanii««tatiotisthoy  witnfS!.aro 
etricLlynnoJogous  tothecla&sof  facts  wliicli  have  bocnalwaya 
Tegan^ed  as  i^tauic.  At  frat,  the  spirits  cointnunlcated  by 
rapping  and  moving  fornitnre.  But  now,  besides  rapping 
medinui^,  there  are  writing  mediums,  seeing  racdiiinie,  and 
speaking  mediums.  In  tbeno  lant  three  ojirta^  they  admit  the 
fact  of  8i)inttial  invasion,  and  orcn  call  it  possession.  In 
the  ease  of  the  speaking  inodium  particularly,  I  find  it  con- 
tended that  the  spirit  takes  poBscsgion  of  tlic  medium,  gen- 
erally a  woman,  maltreats  her  at  tiriic»i,  tbruwe  her  down, 
»vc8  her  convnlsions,  and  forces  her  to  do  things  whicb  she 
18  unwilling  todo,  and  compels  her  organs  to  otter  words  to 
which  she Itas  tlie  irreateat  lepngnance. 

"  Hear  Judge  Kdmondp.  *  1  have  frequently  known 
mental  ({uestJonii  answered,  thatiii,  questious  merely  framed  in 
the  mind  of  tliu  interrogator,  and  not  revealed  by  him  or 
known  to  others.  Preparatory  to  meeting  a  circle,  I  have 
sat  down  alone  in  my  room,  and  carefully  prepared  a  scries 
of  uucstionB  to  be  pTOpcinndcd,  and  I  have  ueeu  surpriaed  to 
Bndniy  questiona  answered,  and  in  the  [irecisc order  m  which 
I  wrote  uicm,  witliont  my  even  taking  my  memorandum  out 
of  my  pockut,  and  when  I  knew  not  a  jierson  present  even 
knew  that  I  had  prepared  quuetions,  much  less  what  they  were. 
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"Mj-  most  sturut  tlioiiglits,  iliuav  wliidi  I  never  uttered  to 
luortul  iriaii  or  woman,  hiive  boon  f it>c] j  ppoken  to,  as  if  I  hud 
uttvied  them.  Pitrposeb  wlitcli  I  have  privately  entertained 
Lave  been  publicl v  reveale<l,  and  I  have  oiiw  and  again  Tieeo 
Bdmonidhed  tliat  my  e^ery  thought  waa  known  to,  and 
conld  be  disc'loiHtd  by,  tlio  intclliguricc  wliicli  was  timsman- 
ifcetin^  itself. 

"  '  I  hiiYi;  hiaird  t!ic  nifdiiima  use:  Grci^k,  I^tin,  SpaiiiKli, 
aiid  Fn-neb,  whon  I  know  that  they  liad  uo  knowledge  of 
any  liiiifpuige  but  their  owii ;  utid  it  is  ii  faet  tlnit  t'lm  b« 
attosteil  by  many,  that  often  there  has  been  speaking  and 
writiitg  in  foreign  languages  Lnd  iioknowa  tongues  by  tho«w 
who  were  iniaaninintcd  with  cither.' 

"  Dr.  Dexter  u  expUeit  to  tbeiiuiiim  piu-poao.  I  need  not 
multiply  citations.  Tiie  iHsrikii  of  the  spirittiaHsts  aii;  full 
of  iuMlanees  in  point.  And  a*  it  is  eloar,  from  the  plienom- 
ena  prcacnk-d,  that  the  siiperhuruim  intelli^tuce  and  power 
majiifested  are  not  divine,  I  ca,ii.  as  a  rational  man,  only 
coneladc  that  they  ai-e  eatanic.  X  believe  the  p^reonj  cD' 
caged  in  the  nnhalli)wecl  iiihTcoiirse  arc,  to  a  great  extent,  ^ 
in  go'jd  faith,  and  liave  no  nnipieititi  that  the}'  are  really 
dealing  with  devils." 

"  r  believe  you  an:  right,"  said  I,  "  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  even  in  nirBinrrizing,  then;  is  alw;iY«  lui  implicit  men- 
tal evoealioii,  and  without  it,  I  veutuiv  to  tuy,  uo  one  was 
ever  able  to  exhibit  the  lUCHiueric  phenomcitiu  The  cfforb] 
of  the  will  which  the  ruesmerizer  luiikcs,  whether  ho  uac8 
possesor  not.  is  at  bottom  an  evoeatiou,  n  calling  up  of  the 
meaincric  spirit ;  and  ho  who  set  the  spirits  a-rapping,  yua 
may  be  sure,  had  m-ido  a  virtual,  if  not  an  e.^pliuit,  a  (ai-it, 
if  not  an  cxprcsfi  winijMet  with  the  devil.  Hut  there  is  one 
thiiiu  further  I  would  have  yuu  explain,  that  is,  the  eon- 
i)ct':tioii  of  Kpirit^maQifetttatioas  with  so-caltcd  animal  ma 
netUm." 

•'  That  is  a  great  aubjeot,  and  would  lead  me  too  far  for 
my  time  and  Tor  your  strength.  There  are  different  spirit* 
that  husiugu  us  or  invade  its,  but  those  that  uaually  do  m 
pmbahly.  after  the  hinguage  of  St,  Paid,  swai-m  in  the  air 
and  inhabit  what  the  atieiiMits  ealled  Kther.  Many  of  the 
lathens  and  eoiiic  later  doctors  of  the  churcli  have  believed 
that  they  are  created  with  and  inhabit  tine  ethereal  bodJe*. 
However  tliis  may  be,  they  no  donht,  in  their  operation, 
aa^nme  snch  bodice,  and  consequentlv  find  their  operations 
fai'ililatud  by  a  subtile  materiiil  moditim,  tiuith  a^  the  men- 
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meric  fluid.  Hence  I  do  not  regard  mcemcrism  itoclf  u 
flatsnic.  bnt  as  facilitating  demonic  invasion. 

"  Tliere  is  al»o  in  man  what  the  ancients  called  the  umbra, 
the  shade,  which  is  not  the  soul,  nor  tlie  body  in  ite  mere 
oiitwaxd  seuBu.  It  ia,  as  it  were,  the  interior  lining  uS  tlie 
bndv,  capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  l»;iiig  detaiJiud  from 
it,  witliout  however  losing  its  relation  to  it.  Heuco  tlie 
phcuonicua  of  bi-locatiou,  ao  frequently  noticed  in  tho 
annals  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  can  oe  conceived  as  possible. 
The  body  lies  in  a  traiioe,  and  the  soul  witli  its  umbra  h 
able  to  carry  on,  by  the  assistance  of  the  demon,  its  devil- 
try, even  at  a  diHtaiico;  and  tUa  woinid^  given  to  the  aliade 
will  reappejir  on  the  botly,  as  baa  licun  often  olifiervcd. 

"  But  yuu  must  excuse  mo  from  enteriiigfurtherinto  this 
intricate  and  myatcrious  subject.  Mimy  infCDioua  tlieorioe 
have  been  devised,  but  I  wish  to  deal  as  little  with  them  as 

Jiowible.  There  is  a  laadable  curiosity,  there  is  also  an  on- 
awfui  curiosity,  and  there  is  a  science  which  is  not  desir- 
able. I  have  been  obliged,  in  tho  way  of  my  calling,  to 
study  it;  but  I  never  touch  it,  without  regretting  it«  neces- 
sity. Spare  ma  Tho  knowJed^e  that  cannot  enligliteu, 
that  cannot  aid  virtue,  and  only  leudfi  astray,  should  nover 
be  BODght." 

OBAfTKK  XXII.— aOPEBSTrnON. 

I  HAD,  from  the  first,  euspected  Mr.  Merton'a  conclonon, 
and  should  never  for  i»  moment  have  doubted  it,  had  I  not 
grownup  iu  tlic  diebelief  of  eril  bpirit«.  Science,  or  what 
p;u8ses  for  scibneu,  Ita^l  long  denied  all  supernatural  and 
all  euperliuman  intcrvoQtiou  in  the  affairs  of  mankind;  and 
I,  like  the  majority  of  my  contemporaries,  had  grown  up  a 
complete  Epicurean.  There  was,  perhape,  a  God  who  had 
created  the  world,  hut,  having  urciited  it,  and  impreased 
upon  it  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws,  he  left  it  to  take 
care  of  itaelf .  I  denied  hie  providence,  or,  what  ia  the  i»uuc 
tiling,  resolved  it  into  the  uniform  and  inflexible  laws  of 
nataro,  aud  Uko  my  friends  of  tlio  French  eclectic  school, 
eaw  the  divine  iiitcrventitfn  only  in  the  necessary  and  im- 
mnlablo  elements  of  human  hiutory.  God  waa  for  me  eimply 
fate,  invincible  neceseity,  and  therefore  no  free  person,  no 
obieRt  of  reverence,  love,  or  worship. 

llaving  excluded  providence,  I  neceaaarily  rejected  tho 
ministry  uf  angelB.  I  resolved  all  nature  into  a  collection 
of  forces  opfaralive  by  intrinsic  and  neceaeary  laws.    Afajiiii 
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one  of  tbcfic  forces,  neither  the  etroogcst  nor  the  weakest. 
In  his  own  intrinsic  stren^h  he  ia  not  much,  but  by  placing 
hiinaelf  in  a  riglit  position  with  regard  to  the  other  foreefl'( 
of  nature,  he  muy  make  theiu  work  in  him  luid  for  Kim,  and 
thus  incroasc  ais  etrongth  by  the  whole  of  theire,  asthemill- 
wrieht  makec>  um)  of  tlie  force  of  the  atream  totuni  hie  mill, 
the  inventor  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  of  the  lightninff  to 
■CODV07  his  messes,  or  as  the  sailor  avails  htmaelf  oithe 
winii  to  propel  his  ship. 

Belief  in  the  free  or  voluntary  intervontioti  of  the  Divin- 
ity in  huniHU  aifiiirs,  I  had  been  taught  hy  received  science 
to  regard  as  superstition.  Religion,  Christian  or  Mahome- 
tan, Jewish  or  pagan,  inasmuch  as  it  always  preenppoMft* 
the  supeniatnnd,  or  the  intervention  of  God  extra  naiuram^ 
or  other.vi8e  than  in  and  llirough  the  laws  of  nature,  was 
8n|)erBtition.  The  ministry  of  angels  wua  superstition.  The 
assertion  of  satanic  interpoeitiou  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
ftupcrstition.  The  facta  which  had  led  to  the  auppoaition  01 
divine  providence,  and  of  the  rainiatry  of  gorKl  and  evil 
angels,  were,  no  doubt,  real ;  bnt  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  mtn  had  misinterpreted  them,  and  aasigncd  them 
causee  which  are  unreal.  All  religion  has,  I  eaid,  its  origin 
in  ignorani!c,  and  neceeearily  recedes  as  science  advances. 
Honce  1  felt  tliat  it  would  be  only  a  proof  of  my  ignorance 
and  enperatitioB  to  ascribe  the  myeterioue  phenomena  to  any 
Bpiritnal  or  gnpematnml  Hgeney. 

Even  after  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Merton,  and  after  my 
reaHon  waa  silenced,  I  was  unwi]ling_to  aliandon  my  prei- 
udicee,  and  accept  hie  conelusion.  Wliat,  should  I,  m  this 
nineteenth  century,  iu  this  age  of  genuine  Bcience,  which 
hue  done  so  much  to  roll  back  the  cloads  and  diseipate  the 
darkoeas  which  enveloped  unfit  ages,  consent  to  adopt  the 
Tii]gBr  belief  of  the  itixteenui  century,  when  men  were  bnt 
jnst  escaping  from  the  thraldom  of  Komanism-^f  the 
tliirtecnth  century,  when  they  were  but  jiiat  Ltginuing  to 
omerse  from  bcurbuism — of  the  first  century,  when  still 
bnriew  in  the  night  of  heathenism  ?  My  pride  of  ecience, 
mv  pride  of  intellect,  revolted  at  the  thought  AThat  ridi- 
cule would  not  be  showered  upon  ine  by  the  wits  and  free- 
thiukem  of  the  age,  dhnnhl  it  be  known,  or  even  Biinpected  ! 

I  hesitated  long,  for  1  saw  at  once,  that  if  I  admitted  the 
exiateiice  und  influence  of  Satan,  I  must  go  furtlier,  and 
concodo  tlio  Christian  mysteries,  I  mnst  abandon  liberal 
^Christianity,  deny  thcBupposed  progreea  of  recent  times  in 
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rflifriouft  JiutioiiK  ami  retum  to  old-fasliioned  orthodox}' 
Perlinpa  Isliould  I'mil  i  t  ncicf-wjarv  logo  even  further  bunk  tliniT 
tlie  orthodoxy  of  inv  own  countrv.  This  waa  no  pleasant 
thought.  To  unlvani  all  I  had  leaniBd,  to  regard  alt  iny 
mostchorishcd  coitvictiuiiii  ue  ih>  many  dehi^iunfi,  to  become 
in  ruxlitv  08  a  tittle  child,  a.iid  to  (^miiiout-o  life  atiow,  as 
Jc8u«  Cliriut  tflught  we  must  dd,  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  was  too  hiiniillatinfjtobecontempktcd 
witli  iileiuiiire  even  on  my  dyiug  bet],  and  whfiii  the  world 
was  East  disappearing  from  my  view.  What  wonld  have 
been  the  result  of  my  internal  struggle,  if  I  had  been  l«ft 
wholly  to  myself.  I  will  not  prutcnd  to  i&y.  But  Iwius  not 
eo  left.  Mr.  Merton  wae  with  me  almost  dailv,Hnd  aecmed 
alwATH  to  read  my  thoughts  before  I  expressed  them,  and  to 
comprehend  my  <lifli«iilties. 

"  Your  great  ui intake,"  eaid  be  to  me  one  day,  when  the 
Btibjucrt  cumo  up,  "  is  in  supposing  that  religion  is  the  off- 
spring; of  ignorauce.  and  etanda  opposed  to  scioncu.  Your 
assumption  that  man  b^gan  in  ignorance,  and  has  attained 
to  science  only  by  long  and  patient  research  and  laboriouR 
experiment,  is  at  beat  gratuitous.  Some  things,  of  eourae, 
have  boon  acquired  only  in  proiN^as  of  time.  Man  h ax  mode 
progress  in  tlie  kuowleilgi*  of  all  that  wliich  he  himsetf  hu4 
done,  or  ha»  fuffered ;  but  nothing  rcfjuircs  yon  to  awuirie 
tliat  his  progress  in  knowledp?  is  any  thing  more  than 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  doing  and  enlTcring. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Adam  knew  the  histoiT  of  the  battle  of 
I'hanialia,  of  Hafltings.  Bovines,  or  Waterloo;  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  airiptainttid  witti  the  stream -engine,  the 
eotton-gin,  the  spinning-jiinny,  the  |)owt'r-ltmm,  or  the 
lightning-telefrrapn.  But  he  may  hiivc  n-Pcived  from  his 
Maker,  ah  religion  teaclies,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
caneee  of  things,  and  of  hi&  moral  relations  and  duties, 
equal  to  tliat  poseuBfiud  hy  tlie  most  enlightened  of  his  pos* 
lerily. 

"  Uiatorically  oonsiderod,"  proceeded  Mr.  Merton,  "  the 
earliest  belief  of  mankind  was  the  esisteiiee,  unity,  and  free- 
providence  of  Ood — a  belief  in  strict  accordance  with  th« 
aednctions  of  gcnuiuc  neiL-nw  in  every  age.  Every  language 
under  heaven  bears  indelible  traces  of  that  Ijeliel^  and 
would  be  unintelligible,  absolutely  insigniticant,  if  it  were^ 
denied.  Yet  all  languages  arc  ni'dically  one  and  the  same, 
and  must,  in  some  form,  have  been  given  siipt'rnaturally  to- 
man, for  man  speaks  only  as  he  Iru;  learn(?d  to  speak  ;  and  it 
would  hftvo  rc-qiiii-od  language  to  invent  language." 
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int  if  all  langnagea  are  radically  tho  same,  how  do  yon 
oxplaiii  their  manifest  difFurencest^^IwIced. 

"That  is  n  question  which  I  leave  to  the  philologists; 
but  tlic/,  1  believe,  very  easily  prove  that  theee  difference* 
are  tiot  radien,],  anij  th»t  theyare  dtie  principally  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  pnranitj^.  of  riii-ciimstancee,  temperaments,  and 
proniinpiation  of  diireit-nl  tribes  having  liltlt!  or  no  inter- 
citni-M':  with  ono  anorhcr.  However  ji^ent  or  ^mall  they 
loty  bfi,  or  whatever  their  causes,  it  has  baen  proved  tluit 
they  arc  only  modifications  of  one  nnd  the  «n,me  original 
ton^e." 

"Bnt  you  know,"  aiid  I,  "that  religion  is  progressive, 
and  that  thft  earliest  religion  of  inankind  was  a  groee  feti- 
chiKm,  a  worship  of  aniiuaU  and  iiiunirnatu  things.  From 
that  gross  euporstition  wc  can  tmcc  its  j^radnal  pnrifif^ation 
and  progress  towards  the  sublime  monotheism  of  Moses, 
Socrates,  Plato,  nnd  Jesns,  moulded  by  the  eliurch  father* 
into  Christian  theolo^." 

**  I  know  no  snchtlainff,"  replEwd  Mr.  Merton,  "and  St. 
Paul,  who  was  a  good  philosopher  as  well  as  an  inspired 
apttstle,  tells  ns  uial  men  left  the  true  God  to  worship 
creeping  tilings  and  fonr-footcd  bcaets.  Tho  monotheism 
you  speak  of  is  historieally  older  than  the  feti«ln?mof  which 
you  would  make  it  a  dcvi-Iopracnt.  What  yon  are  pleiised 
to  call  the  monotheism  of  Moses,  was  older  than  that  liiw- 

?;ivor.  Mosejj,  tmdcp  divine  ingpiratien  and  directifni, 
ounded  the  Jewish  state,  or  commonwealth,  nnd  inetitnted 
theJowlfih  worship,  but  ho  did  not  introduce  a  new  faitli 
OT  theology.  The  faith  or  doctrine  ho  taught  concerning 
God  and  moral  duty,  was  that  of  the  old  patriarchs,  and  tlie' 
nmc  which  had  been  held  from  Adam.  Christinn  faith 
and  theology  have  eome  down  to  us  through  the  line  of  tho 
pntriarclis  and  the  Jews,  not  tlimngh  tliat  of  thu  gentiles, 
and,  if  a  development  at  all,  is  not  a  development  of 
heatheniani,  but  oi  the  earlier  patriarclial  religion  preserved 
in  tho  syiiagogijo.  Hence  St.  Anffustine  eaya,  that  faith 
has  not  changed  ;  as  believed  the  ratliers,  so  we  believe — 
only  they  believed  in  a  Christ  who  was  to  come,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  a  Chriflt  wlin  has  come, 

''Thou,  again,  Ihu  monotheism,  if  monotlieisra  it  was,  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  was  not  a  development  or  gradual  puri- 
lication  of  fetichisni  or  of  the  gross  forms  of  natiire-worstiip. 
They  tlicni9olvo9  tell  yoa  as  much,  and  alw.\vs  claim  to  bo 
restorers,  not  innovators.     In  asserting  tho  unity  of  Qod, 
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they  profcM  alwaj*  to  revive  tLo  belief  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients.  No  one  can  liave  studied  tlie  various  fonns 
of  heathenism  without  findin^j  in  them  ample  evidence  that 
llicy  are  not  primitive  formations.  They  all  bear  witness 
to  a  type  wh!»h  is  nut  in  theiniielves — a.  typo  from  which 
tliey  iiavc  dopurtcd,  not  a  type  which  they  are  approachinij 
or  realizing.  Thvy  hear  thy  deep  traeos  of  corruption,  and 
are  evidently  travesties  of  the  old  uiitriarchal  or  primitive 
religion,  witliont  a  knowledge  of  wliich  they  are  auaolutely 
inexplicable.  The  meinorj'  of  the  Joss  of  its  primitive  per 
fcction,  all  heathenism  retains  in  its  heart.  All  heathenism 
ia  inmrintvd  wiUi  profound  griof  for  a  lost  ^od,  and  never 
-doee  it  show  sifras  of  a  true  joy.  There  ia  nadnr^  in  all  its 
rites,  guy  and  joyons  as  it  tries  to  make  tlicm.  Xu  joy  is  a 
drunken  joy,  and  ite  boisterous  mirth  is  the  wild  lau^h  of 
tlic  maniac.  But  over  the  whole  of  heathenism,  even  lu  its 
Bfo&^st  forms,  tb&ra  hovers  always  the  primitive  monothe- 
ism. It  retains  alw^s  some  reminiscence  of  the  belief  in 
one  Bupromo  God,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  Anaiagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  acquainted  with  tlie  Jewish 
belief,  and  meditating  on  this  reminiscence,  undoubtedly 
rose  to  subltmer  and  more  rational  views  of  the  Dlviuitr 
than  those  which  were  entertained  by  the  vulgar;  but  this 
enys  nothing  in  favor  of  tliat  gradual  uevelopment  and  ptiri- 
fication  of  heathenism,  which  you  and  a  well  known  modem 
acliool  assert,  and  assert  without  one  angle  fact  to  support 
you. 

"  Toil  must  rely  on  history,"  continued  Mr.  Morton,  "  for 
vour  theory  professes  to  be  historical,  and  to  sustain  itself 
oy  facts.  Hut  history  has  been  tolerably  authentic  for  some 
tfioufiands  of  years.  How  happens  it,  if  yotir  theory  be 
correct,  that  we  tiiid  no  instance  of  this  grailual  derelop- 
ment  and  puriUcatioa  of  heathenism?  In  all  the  cases 
where  the  history  can  be  traced,  it  is  undeniahle  that  the 
purest  or  the  least  deformed  state  of  any  heathen  su]>er8ti- 
tion  is  its  earliest ;  and  the  grossest,  the  most  corrupt  and 
ruvniting,  is  always  it*  latest.  Nothing  in  this  worlu  ever 
reforms  itself,  and  the  inevitable  Ujudenoyof  all  error,  as  of 
all  vice,  is  from  bad  to  worse.  Compare  the  popular  re- 
ligion of  Home  under  the  kings,  with  the  popular  religion 
nnder  the  pa^n  emperors,  ana  yon  will  lind  this  prov^. 

"Indeed,  iny  friend,  your  whole  theory  is  false.  Never 
jTCt  hfl^  religion  receded  before  the  advance  of  true  science, 
and  religion,  as  you  well  say,  lias  always  asserted  the  super* 
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natural,  the  inteipoBition  of  God  in  hntnan   affairs,  eatra 
naturam.     Always,  too,  has  it  asserted  the  exiiitcn<*e   oF 
good   iknd  hod  ungcU,  and  tlicir  intcrrontion  on  tho  one 
Hand  by  divine  coiainnnd,  and  on  ihu  otiicr  by  divine  j»p-j 
mieeion,  in  the  affiure  of  lutinkind.    This  belief  of  all  agodi 
is  itself  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  accounted  for  ;  and ' 
yoQ  will  find  it  itn|)OBHible  to  explain  it,  or  account  for  it, 
without  admitting  its  sii liBtantial  tnitli.     Men  maj  <?rr  in 
enppoding  aeiip«riiatin'al  or  PuporbiitiKin  interventiun  where 
none  takes  pUul-,  Mid  tiiidtmbt«d]y  they  Imvc  bo  crnxl  time 
and  ^ain  ;  bnt  thej  conld  not  have  eo  errod  if  they  bad  not  ■ 
alreadj'  had  the  idea  or  belief  of  such  interpoeitioo.  Whcncftj 
comes  that  idea  or  belief!     If  that  is  false,  explain  whencoj 
eomea  the  (teneral  error  before  the  i)arlienlarf    A  genera 
ajprt'on' error  ia  impossible.     AU  error  is  in  the  misappli- 
cation of  tmth.     A  ceiier.'il  error  is  nothing  bnt  a^enenil- 
izatiou  by  way  of  induction  of  ]Kirtrcular  urrom,  or  liiiiuip 
plications  of  truth  to  particulars,  and  is  therefore  neceBsarily 
8ubse<joent  to  them.     If  ther«  wore  in   reality  no  tnte 
religion,  there  contd  lie  no  false  religion,  as  if  there  were  no 
(fonuine,  there  eoiUd  be  no  counterfeit  coin.  Always  is  ttie 
tnio  prior  to  the  false ;  and  how  then  could  mankind  come 
to  assert  a  false  stiperufltural  interposition,  if  they  limi  mi 
.  prior  belief  in  u  true  supernatund  interpoBitiun,  or  believe 
m  sueh  an  interposition,  if  no  gnch  interposition  had  ever 
taken  place  % " 

"  But  bow  will  yon  clearthia  belief  in  satauic  interposition- 
from  the  eharge  of  bu peratition  ?  "  ]  asked. 

"  Sniierstition,  my  friend,  is  a  word  oft«ner  used,"  replied 
Mr,  Mertoji,  "  tlisin  understood.  The  heathen  relif^iooa^^ 
Were  all  siipt.'r«t(tion^  I  grant,  bccanee  they  all  at^enlied 
eflfeete  to  unreal  or  inadequate  causes.  To  believe  in  the 
exietence  of  good  and  bad  angels  is  not  superstition,  if  good 
and  bad  angels  really  exist,  any  more  thim  it  isto  i)elieve  in 
the  extatonce  of  men  and  women,  horses  or  oxen.  Where 
there  is  no  error,  there  is  no  auporalition.  Suppose  a  fairy 
really  to  exist,  there  is  no  euporsrition  in  believing  the  fact. 
Sup]K»c  the  niiiiietry  of  angels  to  be  a  fact,  tliere  Ik 
notliing  superstitions,  unreasonBble,  or  nnscietitific  in  be- 
lieving it,  or  in  aecribing  to  that  minijitrj"  real  offecta.  Sup- 
pose fallen  angels  or  wiclfed  epiritB  do  really  exist,  do  really 
tempt  na,  and  by  divine  permission,  do  really  besiugu  or 
poFwesH  us,  tlicre  is  no  tniperstition  in  believing  it,  in  tuking 
iJiu  proper  precautions  agninst  them,  or  the  proper  meiumros 
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to  disperse  or  expel  them.  If  the  real  origin  of  the  phenom- 
t'ua  we  have  been  considering  is  diabolicnl,  nothing;  is 
more  reasonable  than  to  believe  it ;  atid  to  fidcribe  them  to 
natnral  caiisce,  wonld  \k  unscientific,  and  itauU  aeort  of 
aupepstitioiL  Undoubted ly,  tlio  spirit-rappore,  orspiritnal- 
iste,  nfi  thoy  call  themselves,  are  siipeistitiouB.  What  tJiey 
eall  8piritu<i!isiii  is  rank  siiperfttltlon,  beca-nse  thev  believe 
the  pLenoraena  are  produced  b^  the  Shades  or  epints  of  the 
dead,  and  the  word  stipersRtiwn  was  orieinally  iiacd,  I  be- 
lieve, to  imply  a  Iwlief  m,  and  a  dread  or,  the  infliipnce  of 
the  departed  on  the  living;  but  to  ascribe  them  to  fallen 
angek,  if  Ench  they  are,  ie  no  superstition  at  all,  for  then 
tboY  are  ascribed  to  an  adequate  can&o,  and  to  their  real 
canse. 

** There  are  two  oppoaite  errors,"  concluded  Mr.  Morton, 
"  both  fc^inally  hastilu  In  religion  and  to  good  sense, — BU|>er- 
stition  uud  irroligion.  E^'li  is  an  :iiMiM,  as  the  »choo1mcu 
Bay,  au  crrMa  in  u  cuntrary  dirccti(Hi ;  and  unhappily,  tlio 
tendcDcy  of  most  men  is  to  one  or  the  other.  Nothing  h 
more  certain  than  that  in  everj'  age  mueh  aoperstit  ion  lias 
been  conneirtud  with  ihp  dor-trine  1  have  contended  for," 

"That,"  eaidl,  "  is  what  makes  me  dread  and  liesitate  to 
accept  it." 

"I  know,"  Mr.  Merlon  replied,  "all  that  you  ipould  eay 
on  that  siMfc.  I  have  inyficlf  read  hifitory,  and,  no  Iubs  than 
you,  boon  sliockod  by  tht^'se  abuses,  But  thoro  is  no  troth 
tiiat  cannot  be  or  that  has  not  been  abu^d.  I  am  bb  much 
oppnsc'd  tti  tliene  abuses  aayon  are.  It  will  not  do  to  sup- 
pose that  every  event  a  little  out  of  the  range  of  our  orui- 
uaryex|icricru;e,  ifi  a  miraole,or  effected.  If  gond,  by  angelic, 
if  bad,  bv  entsinie  agency.  Every  time  a  murrain  prevatU 
among  tfie  cattle,  it  will  not  do  to  amiribu  it  to  lorccry,  or 
when  the  butter  will  not  come,  to  ky  thehlamc  npon  luibm 
Goodfellow.  The  tendency  to  do  so  ia  undonbtedly  a 
»HpLTstiti()U8  tendency.  Hut  the  contrary,  or  Saddncean 
tendency,  to  boliove  iu  noitlier  angel  uorspirit.  ieeven  mora 
dangerous.  I  do  not  believe  every  talc  of  witchcraft  1 
hear,  and  I  am  slow  to  believe  In  actual  satanic  invaeiou  iu 
any  particular  case  that  may  b«  alleged.  The  clmrcli  hm 
Hlw.-iyK  ajuerted  tlio  po^vibiliiy  of  such  invasion,  but  she  doe* 
not  iMsrmit  a  resort  to  exorcism  on  every  apparent  in^tauce 
of  it.  She  demandsprevionsconwiltation.longexaniination, 
and  the  jndgmont  oi  the  most  rieid  science.  While  tha 
greateet  caution  ehoutd  Ijo  oxcruisvu  as  to  every  case  of  sup- 
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'*j||^ed  aetnnl  satanic  invasion,  we  slioold  guard  equally 
Against  ruriniilje  intfi  the  cantnirv  crrur  of  dciijring  tlwt  sncn 
invasion  ever  takes  place.  An  nnrcHsonablc  eccpticism  is 
«^  far  removed  ironi  true  wi&doin  and  virtue,  as  an  unrea- 
Miiiahle  belifif.  Modern  science  is  sRcptipaJ ;  and  it  is  mnre 
imp«>rUnt  juet  now  to  guaid  ajjainet  Bcepticism  and  its  irrc- 
Itgioit,  than  it  is  to  gnard  agaimit  superstition. 

"  Yet  wo  deceive  oursolvee,  if  we  suppose  that  the  tseopti- 
■cism  of  science  baa  penetrated  far  ioto  tbu  popular  miud,  even 
in  onr  own  connlry.  Science  can  never  root  out  popular 
sujjei-stitiuna.  While  the  few  laugli  at  the  superstition  of  the 
vulgar,  that  snpenttitinn,  though  tnoditieil  perliaps  at  to  its 
forma,  continnea  to  thiive,  and  attains,  not  iin frequently, 
■evcnatnore  vigorous  growth.  The  old  popularsuperstitions, 
brought  hither  by  our  anccstorB,  still  live  in  the  heart  of  tlm 
people,  and  in  forms  as  gross  and  ua  revolting  as  in  tile  seven- 
teenth century.  Superstition  is  eared,  not  by  a  scepticnl 
science,  denying  altogether  the  spirit-world,  but  by  rohgion, 
which,  while  it  recognizes  that  wnrld,  teiiches  lis  to  draw  aci- 
curatoly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  genuine  and  conn- 
ttrfeit  Bpiri  Milan  if  citations.  Tlic  people  cannot  live  in  ab- 
eolute  irreligion  ;  and  whore  they  have  not  religion,  they  will 
have  supcretition.  The  tendency  of  modern  science  is  to  de- 
Btroy  all  rotiglonB  faith,  and  therefore  to  prninotc,  indirectly, 
the  very  evil  it  proposes  to  cure, — the  common  effect  of  all 
unbaptixed  science,  as  of  all  unb^tized  philanthropy." 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,  Imttst  own."  1  remarked, 
"I  know  not  why  it  is  so,  but  every  effort  matle,  altbuugli 
with  the  purest  and  boat  intentions  in  the  world,  outside  of 
Christianity,  acems  always  to  fail,  or  to  end  only  in  aggra- 
vating tlie  very  evils  it  was  intended  to  cure.  There  is  less 
real  lioerty  in  i'rance  to-iay  than  there  was  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  states-general  in  May,  ItSS.  The  revolutions 
whieb,  dnring  the  list  sixty  or  seventy  years,  have  so  terri- 
bly i-agcd  oil  European  soil,  though  made  in  behalf  of  liber- 
ty or  01  popular  representation,  have  resulted  only  in  depriv- 
ing each  imtion  in  which  they  have  taken  place  of  its  fonncr 
too  feeble  ehuekK  on  pow^r,  and  in  rendering  the  inonarcliy 
more  absolute.  The  eame  may  be  said  in  principle  of  all  oar 
effort*  ai  pUilanlhropic  reform  on  a  Hmaller  scale." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  "and  the  reason  is, 
that  the  glory  of  whatever  is  good  is  duo  to  God.  and  he  will 
Hu Iter  no  plant)  ti)  sui^ee<l  that  would  rob  him  of  his  due., 
He  has  himself  given   us  his  law,    and    provided   us   tba'^ 
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mcanc  of  salvation,  temporal  and  eternal ;  and  whcwoover 
seeks  salvation  bj  any  other  niean»,  or  in  contempt  of  that 
law,  must  fail,  and  Bliamcfiilly  faiL" 

CHAPTER  Xnn. — DTTPICUVrnSB. 

"What  you  say,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Jack,  "may  be  very 
planeiblc,  but  you  will  never  convince  me  that  Altnigh^ 
Gud,  thu  lovirifr  Fntiicr  <»f  lis  alt,  wonld  ever  pcnnit  his  chil- 
di'cn  ti>  l>e  expuaud  tu  uaUuiii*  iuvaBioii,  It  would  impeach 
eitlier  his  wifid'Hu  luid  love,  or  his  power," 

""Why  more  tlian  lile  permiaaion  of  tlie  eume  %'exatioi)8 
and  afflictions  by  any  otiier  agency?*'  asked  Mr.  Morton, 
verv  quietly.  '"The  facts,  tlie  plienomona  themselves  are 
imJenialile,  and  niiiBt  be  produced  by  some  agency,  and  by 
diniie  pcnuisaion  toti.  While  tliey  remain  tlie  same,  I  can- 
not see  liow  their  production  by  Salan,  any  mure  than  their 
production  by  some  other  created  or  Bt-coudary  cause,  ia  in- 
compatible with  ttiB  divine  perfection." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  bo  able  to  aav  how  tliat  is,"  replied 
Jack,  "but  I  will  never  believe  that  (iod  will  allow  thedevil, 
or  any  other  being  subioet  to  his  power,  to  have  euoh  iullu- 
etico  o%"er  tlie  elii]an.'n  lie  loves.  It  in  contrary  to  common 
senHG.     It  16  noiiBonfic,  absurdity,  blaaphuuiy." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  Jack'a  opinion,"  interposed  0r. 
Cuming,  who  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  take  any  part  in 
our  coiivereatione.  "  If  there  is  a  God,  a  God  wlio  ie  Lord 
Omnipotent,  the  devil,  if  devil  there  be,  ranat  be  subject  to 
him,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  without  hia  permission. 
Can  any  n;it«j»able  muu  believe  tuai  Goil  would  permit  tiie 
devil  to  harass  and  atllict,  bcEieim  and  pogeese  his  ehildrun  { 
Would  a  human  father  permit,  if  liecould  hulpit,auy  cnuriiy 
to  exercise  a  corresjioii«iing  jjower  over  his  own  offspring  1 
God  ie  love,  and  love  worketh  no  ill,  and,  as  fai-  as  in  ite 
power  to  prevent,  suffers  uo  ill  to  bo  worked  to  any  one." 

"AH  that,"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  "  woald  be  very  oonolu- 
sive,  if  tlie  facte  or  phenometm  did  not  exist  to  give  ita  flat 
denial.  Here  are  the  facts,  and  whatever  orig-jn  you  a«Hh;i) 
them,  they  remain,  in  themselves  considered,  tlie  same.  You 
a*»ign  insanity  aa  their  origin.  JJe  it  so.  But  would  a  God 
who  is  love,  who  is  wisdum,  who  is  omnipotence,  suffer  his 
clilldrcu  to  be  ufBicted  with  nu  grievous  a  disease  as  insan- 
ity, one  BO  terrible  and  bo  hnmiliating  in  itsyffect«?  In- 
waity  must  be  subject  to  his  doniinion ;  and  why  then  docs 
he  suffer  any  to  become  insane  i " 
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**  Maiiy  of  these  facte,  aa  you  cail  them,  are  the  result  of 
mere  jugglery  and  sheer  imposture,''  answered  the  doctor, 
"and  do  not  deserve  a  moment'fl  eonsiderntioQ." 

"  Be  it  BQ,"  replied  Mr.  Mertou.  "  But  how  ciin  God  per- 
mit snch  jugglery  and  iiiiposture  t " 

"  Tliey  are  the  works  of  man,  and  the  result*  of  evil  paa- 
BionB,"  promptlv  replied  JDr.  Coming. 

"  Very  good,  w.id  Mr.  Merton ;  "  but  whence  theeo  evil 
pasfiions  i  ami  how  can  God,  cousUtently  with  Ui»  pcrfectiontt, 
permit  them  to  produce  eueh  peruieious  cffeela^  You  see, 
my  dear  Doctor,  turn  whiali  way  you  will,  take  whatgrouud 
yon  pieaee,  your  argument  can  always  bo  retorted.  As  far 
aft  the  divine  perfection  ig  concerned,  it  tuakcs  do  difference, 
^ce  the  fact8  really  exist,  whether  you  asci'ibe  them  to  Sa- 
tanic iuva&ion  or  to  lusaoity,  to  the  evil  passions  of  man,  or  to 
the  elementil  force*  or  inherent  laws  oi  nature  ;  for,  on  any 
oi  these  euppofiitions,  yon  ascribe  thctn  to  a  created  cause, 
dependent  on  God  a&  first  cause  for  its  very  existouce,  and 
therefore  a  cause  that  cannot  operate  without  hispermifision. 
The  whole  question  rcBolvcaitselfiutotheold  quofttiou.  then, 
of  the  origin  of  eviL  Evil  certainly  could  not  exist  without 
the  permieeion  of  God :  and  yet  yon  yourself  concede  that 
evil  does  exist.  How  can  God,  con^stentiy  with  his  perfec- 
tions, pcnnit  it  T  This  is  the  question  ;  and,  if  he  cau  permit 
it  at  all,  he  can  as  well  permit  it  when  produced  by  one 
agent,  aa  whun  produced  hy  another." 

"'  But  that,"  said  Dr.  Corning,  **  lea  question  for  you  to  an- 
awer.  wa  well  as  for  me." 

"Not  iu  the  case  before  us,"  rejoined  Mr.  Morton,  "bo- 
cause  your  objection  concedes  the  existence  of  evil,  and  only 
dcnieft  it  w  the  work  of  a  porticalar  agent.  Bnt  let  that 
pass.  I  can  answer  the  question  only  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian tlieology.  According  to  that  theology,  there  ib  no  real 
evil  but  liin  ;  and  »'iti  is  always  vohintjiry  on  the  part  of  the 
siauer.  God  choise  to  create  men  and  angels  free  moral 
ogenU,  that  they  might  bu  cupabb  of  virtue,  and  of  merit- 
ing tlie  rcwardn  of  obed  icuce.  He  could  not  so  create  us 
withont  making  us  capnblc  of  abusing  our  freedom,  for  obe- 
dience is  not  and  cannot  be  meritorious  where  there  is  no 
power  of  disobedience,  as  disobedience,  is  not  culpable  where 
there  le  no  power o£ obedience.  Hence  the  saintsin  heaven, 
having  no  longer  the  power  of  disobedience,  do  not  merit 
by  tlieir  obedience,  and  simply  enjoy  the  rewards  of  tlieir 
obedience  in  iheir  state  of  probation  ou  earth.  If  any  do 
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tM>t  obtain  the  rcwat-de  of  obedience,  tlic  fault  if  tlicir  O' 
and  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  Their  faiU 
nre  is  volunt-ar^  ;  they  fail  only  bocanse  tlioy  choose  to  fail. 
"In  regard  to  the  satanic  vexations,"  continued  Mr. 
Mertoii,  "  W(!  must  hwar  in  iiiiud  that  Satan  has  no  jiowerto 
Imrm  uc— nut  oven  a  hair  of  our  linad — aguiuBt  our  irvv.  will 
or  delilifniW  aswinl.  It  is  always  in  our  power  to  resist  him, 
and  even  to  tnru  hi8itiachinatioa«and  vcxiitionsagiuastUim, 
&ndtoniake  them  oocAsioiis  of  merit.  'Count  it  all  joy,  niv 
brethren,'  wye  the  blessed  Aiiostle  St.  Janiea, '  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  teiniitatlnns,'  that  iH,  trials  and  afiliction-t.  Th« 
evil  is  ii«t  in  tlie  ti^m|)tatitin  even  to  aiii,  bat  in  the  free,  vo\- 
nntary  assent ;  it  is  not  in  the  vexations  and  alHictionA,  ob- 
aeBBions  and  [losses^iong,  but  in  our  voluntary  abuseof  tltem, 
or  faihiri!  to  turn  thtm  to  a  good  account.  God  suifera  no  one 
to  be  tempted  or  tried  or  liaraased  beyond  what  he  can  bear. 
Always  is  his  ^ace  sufficient  for  all  straits.  Always  stands 
firm  his  promise,  '  My  gi-ace  ie  sufficient  for  tliee  ;'  and  this 
suslaiuH  and  conKoleK  n&  iu  the  mid»t.  of  ou r {{reutest  distresa, 
oor  Boverisfit  triiilit,  and  our  most  perfect  abandonment.  Wo 
may  alway*.  if  wu  will,  t-oiiia  forth  from  the  furnace  of  af- 
tlirtiiTi  purified  as  f;old  tried  in  the  fire.  It  dcpendeon  our 
own  fre«  will  whether  the  vexatioua  of  Satan  shall  do  us 
good  or  harm.  If  wc  choose,  we  can  always  prevent  his 
■wiles  from  doinj*  us  evil,  and  derive  profit  from  his  malice. 
This  i»  n  snlficient  .inswer  to  the  nhjeetion  dmwn  frY)m  tlie 

t)erfeetion  of  (tod.  It  is  no  impea<;h!nent  of  divine  love  to 
et  looKc*  an  enemy  iLgainst  as  fur  our  good,  or  to  giva  us  an 
opportunity  to  aci^uira  merit,  any  more  than  it  le  of  divine  jus- 
liee  to  permit  an  enemy  to  harass  us  as  a  puuishnieut  for  our 
sins.  Satanic  temptations  and  invasions  arc  somctimce  per- 
loitted  for  the  one  purpose,  and  sometimes  fortlie  other,  and 
in  cither  case  are  perfectly  compatible  with  tlie  attributes  of 
God." 

"  I  tliink  I  can  understand  that,"  I  mrnai'ked,  "  and  I  think 
«3fio  1  c-in  see  in  it  a  manifcfitation  of  divine  love.  <iod.  in 
permitting  these  vexatious  against  the  wic^ked,  mauifesLdhis 
justice  i  but  in  permittinc  them  aj^inst  the  good,  he  moni- 
icfits  his  loTO,  and  turns  the  malice  of  Satan  against  Idniaelf. 
What  Satan  intends  shall  wort  onr  ruin,  by  the  grace  of  God 
is  made  to  work  our  higher  perfection ;  and  thua  God  ov&p- 
compR  Satan  bv  educinj*  goixl  fnim  evil." 

"Uiidonbtfltlly,"  added  Mr.  iMcrton,  "God  often  jjermits 
Satan  to  aillict  tiie  faithful,  to  prove  them, — sometimes  to 
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humble  thcra,  to  cUustisc  tUcirspiritiml  pride,  and  to  become 
their  occasion  of  rising  to  a  purer  and  loftier  virtue  ;  and  in 
sndi  cases  wo  may  say  lie  educes  g'ood  from  evil,  and  niiikcs 
the  malice  of  Satan  rwlonml  to  his  own  glory.  In  the  casea 
where  lie  perinitii  Satan  to  lianiss  by  way  of  |)eiiaUy,  he 
crjnally  makca  tlie  Batanii:  niiiliiH!  rcduund  to  hiti  glory,  for 
God's  glon'  i»  no  le«6  intoroatud,  so  to  *pealc.  in  iuscice  than 
in  love.  Tbcro  is  no  discrepancy  betwctu  the  diTino  attri- 
butes ;  and  the  umnifestfition  of  his  jn»tice  is  no  leas  essential 
to  his  glory,  or  the  pood  of  hia  crenturc-s  thnn  the  manifes- 
tiitirtn  of  his  lore  or  mercy.  The  beg:inning  of  lore  U  the  love 
ot  juHticH,  eonity,  rigliL' 

"  Hilt  he  that  as  It^may,"  raid  Jack,  "  I  liavc  heard  itcon- 
tundm]  by  tlu«»lngianM  that  Satun  lias  bot-'ii  bound  ^iuce  the 
<H>inin^of  Clirifit,  and  has  no  loiigor  any  power,  AJnce  Christ 
Eriumpted  over  him  ou  the  crosn,  to  besiege  or  to  posBras 
men,  as  it  is  snpposed  he  bad  before.'' 

"i  am  not  answerable,"  replied  Mr.  Merton.  "for  what 
yon  may  have  heard  theologianR  iiiiiintjiin.  I  concede  that 
oor  liord,  on  Iiis  part,  triumphed  over  Satan  on  the  cross :  I 
also  concede,  t3i.it  sinee  the  (■(inline  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
pp4Y:iid  of  Chri«tianity,  the  power  of  Satan  tiat^  been  greatly 
curtailed  ;  hut  I  know  no  authority  for  saying  that  he  does 
not  continue  to  go  about  'aea  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,'  or  that  he  haa  not  power  BtlU  to  hettiege 
men,  and  liternlly  Take  posecssion  of  them.  The  chiircTi, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  a  form  of  exorcism,  and 
.('ontinueA  topmctiso  it.  Tlie  faith  fnl  are  daily  winning  vic- 
tories over  limit  and  if  God  gives  them  the  grace  of  pcmovcr- 
mice,  they  will  Jinally  overcome  him.  and  obtain  atriumph  ; 
but  their  warfare  with  him  ceases  not  so  long  as  thoy  remain 
in  thct!e»h.  Satan,it  iHtnu-,  liaii  no  power  to  li&na  us  against 
our  deliberate  consent,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  resist  him  now, 
than  it  waa  buforeour  Lord  died  on  the  cross,  )m-(-»um!  fp^ceis 
iiiort*  nbmidant ;  but  still  he  may  bosiogo  and  actually  poesesa 
the  holiest  of  men,  the  most  devoted  followers  of  the  J^ord, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  ig  given  to  men  to  judge.  Ilo  cdiiaot  harm 
us  without  onr  own  fault:  but  he  may  vet,  atHict,  even  pos-- 
SCM  UK.  without  any  blame  on  ourn.irt,  asaman  may  become 
Biek,  or  even  ineane.  without  any  fault  of  hij>  own.* 

"Oiitof  tlie  Christian  society."  continued  Mr.  Merton. 
"whore  there  are  wantlii;^  the  means  vvliicii  ('Uristiaiis  have 
to  defend  themselves iijKaiiist  bldapproache!*,  and  to  drive  him 
awe^f  his  powei"  is,  no  doubt,  far  greater.     Among  Maliom- 
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etans,  and  among  tlie  pagan  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  iiiliabitin^  a  land  wliicli  has,  so  to  Bpeak,  never  been 
baptized,  or  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  faie  power  ie  etill  very 
great ;  and.  If  we  may  credit  the  well-attested  reports  of  our 
missiomirica,  nImoBt  n6  gi'eat  as  ever.  He  recovere  his  power, 
too,  in  Christian  nations  in  proportion  as  tliey  recede  from 
the  faitli  and  piety  of  tiic  Gospel,  and  fall  anew  into  heathen- 


ism. 


"  But  there  are  Bome  difficulties,  under  the  poiat  of  view 
of  iurieprudencc,  in  the  way  of  your  doctrine  of  salanic  in- 
vasion," interposed  Jack.  '*  SHi)pose  a  man  possessed  by  a 
devil  kills  another,  orconiraitBBoincact  whiehthclaw  regards 
aa  a  crime,  ia  the  man  guilty,  and  to  be  piini&hed  ?  " 

"  Yon  are  a  lawyer,'"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  "  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  yon  should  ask  tliat  qiiestion.  The 
difBcultiea  you  nuggest,  however,  are  no  greater  on  tlie  anp- 
position  of  Satanic  mvaeioii  than  on  any  otherthcory.  Thoy 
are  the  eatiie,  whether  we  contetid  that  the  person  h  sud- 
jocted  by  Sutan  or  by  ine«ineriBm,  by  a  primitive  orcleinont- 
al  force  of  nuture,  or  by  whitt  some  uianigraphs  eall  mildness 
without  delirium,  or  instinctive  insanity,  Tltequo&tion  turns 
on  the  fact  whether  the  man  ie  involuntarily  and  completely 
snbj  II  gated,  or  whether  he  retains  the  exercise  of  hia  free  will  f 
Off  in  other  worde,  whether  the  actions  are  really  his,  or 
those  of  the  power  that  oppresses  or  nubjngates  him.  For 
myself,  1  think  our  courts  are  beginning  to  adopt  a  very 
dangerous  doctriue  with  reganl  to  insanity,  and  are  admit- 
ting tlie  plea  of  insanity  where  it  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 
In  an  eastern  city,  not  long  since,  it  was  gravely  cuntcndcd 
by  eounscl,  that  a  man  niu^t  be  held  to  be  ineanc  and  uto- 
8pou»ible,  because  his  crimes  were  bo  aggruvated.  Under 
this  lies  a  dangerous  principle,  which,  m  its  development, 
will  lead  t-o  the  conclufiton  that  alt  great  criminals  are  insane 
and  irresponsible.  But  in  regard  to  another  class  of  canes, 
oaseii  in  which  there  obvionaly  ie  no  inebriety,  ill  hoallh,  or 
delirinm,  and  yet  in  which  the  person  sec!n.'it<ihimHeIf  tobo 
irresietibly  urged  by  a  foreign  power,  agaiustbis  will,  totho 
conimi«i)ion  of  hornble  acts,  I  tliink  the  law,  or  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  is  qnite  too  severe.  I  lake  a  case  cited  to  my 
hand  by  a  respectable  French  writer,  tliat  of  a  father  who 
killed  his  young  son.  The  father  was  an  honest,  temperate, 
and  indii9itrioi»)  man,  of  a  mild  and  atTeetionate  di^poBitiou, 
and  it  is  clear  tliat  he  loved  hi.'i  non  with  great  tenderness, 
"'The  night  in  which  I  did  th^e  deed,'  eays  the  unhappy' 
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father,  *  I  was  ao  agitatod,  that  Itremblcd  in  my  whole  body 

1  am  Qnable  to  conceive  how  I  could  commit  a 

erimo  90  atrocious.  I  was  so  afjiutcd,  so  tPoiiMed  in  my 
brain,  and  felt  aomething  witliiit  me  so  irresistible,  that  1 
WOR  obUgad  to  cointnit  tlie  Ueod.  I  was  fai^tin^.  I  was  not 
fiick ;  and  I  am  wholly  tmahlu  to  explain  how  it  wai;  possible 
for  me  to  do  it.  Twieo  before  I  had  had  thu  horrible  incli- 
nation to  kill  my  child.  The  firsl  time  was  kst  winter,  about 
eix  weeks  before  Ka&ter.  I  was  at  work  making  a  sledee,  and 
ray  boy,  as  nsual,  was  playing  near  me.  In  hisplayrulness, 
he  climbed  npon  my  back,  and  clasped  me  ronnd  the  neck. 
My  wife,  tliinlcini;  he  would  binder  mo  from  wurklug,  called 
him  away;  but  I  loved  him  so  mnch,  tliut  I  pjiticntly  tm- 
dared  all  his  froHosome  tricks.  I  took  him  upon  my  knees 
to  play  with  him,  and  in  that  very  raotnout  I  thought  I  heard 
a  voice  within  me,  saying,  "Yon  cannot  Iielp  it.  lonr  child 
must  die,  and  yoo  most  Icill  him."  I  wae  startled,  wized 
with  fear,  my  heart  palpitated,  and  I  instantly  set  him  down, 
rmihed  ont  of  the  room,  and  went  to  the  mill,  wliere  I  atayed 
till  Dijghtfall,  till  my  evil  thought  passed  away. 

"  *  Tlie  second  time  was  one  mornin;;  a  few  days  before 
Easter.  My  wile  was  huey  witli  the  affaire  of  the  houee,  and 
I  was  lying  on  the  bed,  with  ray  child  near  me.  He  aaked 
iQO  for  sonic  bread,  and  I  gave  him  a  cake,  which  ho  eat 
with  great  pleasure.  At  that  moment,  as  I  was  watching 
him  with  tender  affection,  1  tbongbt  I  bcnrd  ngnin  a  voice 
within  me,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  Toti  must  kill  him."  1 
shiidrlered  at  myself,  experienced  violent  palpitations,  and 
felt  a  licavj'  oppression  within  my  breast.  I  inHtantiy  jumped 
fnmi  the  bed,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,     I  began  saying  my 

{)rayerfi,  went  to  the  stable,  and  busied  myself  with  various 
aboi-H,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  drive  away  the  evil 
tlioiights  tbnt  beset  me.  *I  finally  succeeded,  but  not  till 
midday,  in  regaining  the  master)'  of  myself,  and  in  recover- 
ing my  tranquillity.  In  neither  of  these  Ciiseswas  I  drnnk, 
or  hail  been  for  many  weeks  previous  ;  nor  was  1  at  the  third 
access,  when  I  took  the  life  of  loy  child.'* 

"  JJow  here  was  a  man  who  was  not  sick,  who  wsb  not  in 
liqnor,  who  was  not  delirious,  who  was  evidently  a  mild  and 
loving  father,  and  who  yet,  in  conseqnenoeofan  impression, 
killed  his  child,  whom  evidently  he  loved  with  all  a  father's 
fondnesfl.  Tliis  man  the  courts  condemn  as  a  horrid  mur- 
derer." 

*Pttfumalaioffiti  Dtt  EirpnU,  die,  p.  188,  ei»t^. 
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"  Aud  whv  not  S  "  said  Jack.  "  It  is  evident  his  free  will 
remained.  Twice  he  resisted  the  temptation,  nnd  regained 
tUv  mastery  of  him&elf  j  and  nothing  proves  that  he  niij^ht 
not  have  done  so  the  third  time,  if  lie  hnd  done  ]LiKl>cHt." 

•'  It  ia  pwesible,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  "  and  tlierofore  I 
do  not  say  tlic  man  whs  alisohittd^'  innneent.  But  weswilie 
did  Htrnu;gle  ag&inet  the  evil  thought,  nnd  ( wieo  euecessfully : 
iLiid  he  yiL-ldcJ  even  at  Imi  only  fTOuuiii  impi-usaioii.  all  bnt 
irresistible  nt  the  nionient,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  siid 
to  have  had  the  full  posecssion  of  his  freedom.  Id  propoi*- 
tion  as  his  power  of  external  resistanee  was  diminished  bv 
tlie  impression,  or  the  mysterious  infliience  that  acKtd  on 
him,  was  diiiiinialiod  hiarchpon^bility.  lie  whoyicldsonly 
to  a  powerful  temptation,  ig  less  guilty  tliun  lie  who  does  the 
same  deed  under  only  a  slight  or  feeble  lemptfition.  The 
eourCA  shoiild  take  cognizanee  of  the  strength  of  theiiiiprea- 
tiion  under  wlucli  the  man  acte,  and  take  into  the  aecount  the 
more  or  les»  resistance  that  was  possible.  If  the  man  siie- 
cmnbs  only  after  a  long  and  severe  etrnggle,  that  should  jjto- 
to  mitigate  his  guilt, 

"  Dr.  Cazcauv  ielh  roUtes  the  ease  of  a  woman  who  attempt- 
ed to  kill  liiT  infant  eleepiug  in  tlic  cradle.  '  I  um,'  said  slie 
to  the  doetor,  '  the  most  miserable  of  beings.  Never  was 
anybody  like  nie.  The  other  day  I  appmaehed  the  cradle, 
aii(i  I  looked  upon  my  darling.  Fearing  I  should  do  him 
Jiarm,  I  weut  away  te  the  house  of  my  neighbor.  boo,  Ir' 
lipite  of  myself,  I  returned,  for  HomHhing  seemed  to  pnsit' 
me.  I  went  near  my  infant,  and  attempted  to  choke  it  with 
my  bands,  but  my  legs  failed  me,  and  I  became  senaeless,' 
TniB  woman,  Dr.  Cazoauvielb  tolin  na.  loved  her  relaliuiis 
and  lirr  ehihl,  and  her  inlcllertuul  facniltiei^  were  not  injuntd. 
It  is  true  he  regards  her  as  insane  ;  but  liow  vM\  there  be  in- 
sanity, with  the  full  possession  of  the  intellectual  faculties? 
She  struggled  against  the  sometfiin<j  that  puahcd  her,  and 
had  a  horror  of  the  crime ;  the  law  oiiglit,  tliereforo,  to  treat 
her  with  indulgence,  yet  it  does  not.  because  there  really  is 
h«ro  no  delirium.  lu  the  middle  ages,  which  you  regard  as 
80  barbaroufi  and  eniei,  she  would  not  have  been  held  refipou- 
sible,  IjGoansa  her  act  would  have  been  explained  lu  the  re- 
sult of  a  foreign  power,  which  for  tlio  timu  being  overcame 
her  resistance,  and  pushed  her  to  do  that  for  which  she  had 
ft  natnra.1  horror. 

"  Yet  a   difference   should  no  donbt  bo  made  betweeo 
cases  like  theaa,  where  the  nnliappy  person  coininitsa  deed 
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for  which  he  lias  »  natural  liorror,  uiul  aw)im»t  vhicli  he 
stragji^Ie?,  and  tlioie  in  which  the  criminal,  so  to  speak,  hot 
B  natural  nrlisli  for  hh  rrime,  tlelightii,  and  peii'ifti*  In  it. 
Take  tlioeaat'  of  Gille»  (iarnior,  MMiicIi  0(-t;ii[»e(}  the  atten- 
tion of  all  FrantHi  in  t!io  rcigit  ol  Ijoiiih  XIII.  "This 
mnn-wolf  {touj^-yarou),'  &ays  Bodiii.  'earned  away  a  jrirl 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  «f  iige,  killud  her  witli  liis 
hand^  and  teetli,  and  eat  the  flesli  from  her  thighs  and  arms. 
Sometime  afterwards  he  straiijjled  a  boy  ten  ycai-s  old,  and 
pat  his  llesh.  Still  later  lie  killed  anothitT  boy,  fmai  twelve 
to  thirteen,  with  the  intention  of  editing  him,  hnt  wiw  rve- 
vented.'  He  was  arrested,  eonvictf^d,  and  burnt  alive. 
Thcro  wa*)  lioro  no  infinity ;  the  horrid  deeds  were  all 
tlvowcd  with  tliu  minuteet  ctrcninKfaincce,  the  intention  was 
eipress,  and  the  eriine  was  repeated  and  jwrsisted  in.  I 
cannot  re^rd  this  uionater  aa  innoL-ent,  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  lie  resisted  or  struggled  against  the  diabolical 
impulse. 

"Take  the  ca.'*e  of  Leger,  a  recent  case,  related  by  Dr. 
CazeauviuUt,  from  the  nu)riKtcrV  own  eoiifeftaionB.  He  livL'd 
in  a  cave,  and  had  an  nnnatiind  craving  to  feed  on  hn- 
man  flesh.     One  day  he  pereeivod  a  Httio  uirl,  ran  to  her, 

Kaescd  a  handkerchief  aroniid  lier  body,  tnrew  her  upon 
']»  back,  phingeil  into  the  woodK  and  liawtenud  to  hin  CHve, 
where  be  killed  and  tinricd  her.  Arrested  three  days  after, 
he  immediately  told  his  name,  where  he  lived,  and  said 
that  having  reeeiveil  a  blow  ou  his  hoiuJ.  he  bad  left  hi» 
eoiHitry  and  his  fnniily.  In  his  prison  ho  related  how  lie 
had  lived  in  ciiveriL-i  in  the  rocks.  'Wretch,' said  the  phj- 
Biciau  U)  him,  'you  have  eaten  the  heart  of  this  little  s\tI. 
Confer  the  tnitli,'  He  then  answered  in  trembling.  '  Yea, 
I  did  60,  bnt  uot  all  at  once.'  .^Vftcr  that  he  sought  do 
longer  to  conceal  his  crimea,  and  with  ;;rcat  coolnea*  and 
inditftirence  related  n  long  gcries  of  borrible  deeds  which 
he  bad  committed.  He  revealed  them,  even  to  the  ininnteat 
particulars;  be  prodnced  the  proof:),  and  poiriti^d  out  to 
the  conrt  the  place  of  the  crime,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  ccinKumniatHd.  The  jud^^e  hatl  no  need  to 
Hiio^tiou  him,  for  be  hinibelf  disclosed  all  of  his  owii  ac- 
cord. On  the  trial,  his  features  wore  a  mild  and  placid 
aspect.  He  coined  nnite  nnG«jneonied  and  insensihie,  ex- 
cept hifl  face  aaaumcu  an  air  of  gaycty  and  satisfaction 
during  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  After  abont  half 
an  hoar's  deliberation,  the  court   rejected  the  plea  of  ia- 
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sanity,  and  decUred  him  guilty  of  lioinicidc,  with  premed- 
itatiun  and  lying  in  wait.  He  heard  his  ecntenec  with 
the  same  placid  indifference,  and  was  executed  a  few  days 
aftor.  This  eeenm  to  me  to  prove  tliat  tho  middle  ag^ 
w«re  not  more  severe  than  wc  are  to-day." 

"But  lA'ger."  said  Dr.  Coming,  "waM  evidently  a  mad- 
man. Gleorgct  is  right  in  saj'tng  that  he  was  a  madman, 
becanKO  none  but  a  madman  would  say  that  he  had  beea 
led  to  commit  murder  by  a  blind  nnd  irresUtihle  will." 

"  That  might  do  to  aay,  if  we  were  certain  of  the  truth 
of  the  materialistic  doctrines  taught  at  Paris  eonie  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  generally  rejected. 
Dr.  Cazeaaviplli,  however,  concedee  that  persons  of  this 
description,  without  being  deprived  by  their  madness  of 
free  will,  are  yet  carried  Hway,  driven  onward  by  an  idea, 
by  something  indetiiinble,  which  is  prcci«olv  what  theolo- 
gianit  mean  by  ohses&ion.  The  court  decitfed  correctly,  I 
think,  in  rejecting  the  plea  of  ineanity  in  the  case  of  the 
monster  L^er,  and  in  condemning  him  to  deatli,  though 
evidently  under  HaCanic  influence  when  lie  committed  u.\s 
horrible  and  diagustiDg  crimee— crimes  which  recall  the 
ghouls  of  tlie  Arabian  Niglita — because  there  was  no  strug- 
gle of  the  human  person  againet  the  invading  spirit 

"Batan  can  by  divine  permission  enter  our  l)0<liei»,  com- 
pel, ag  it  were,  the  human  perwa  to  stand  aside,  and  use 
our  orgiina  himself,  and  do  whatever  hu  pleuae*  with  tliem; 
but  he  cannot  annihilate  the  human  person,  or  tate  from 
the  soul  free  will.  Always  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  putr- 
sesBed  to  resist,  morally  and  effectnallv,  tne  evil  iutentions 
of  the  devij.  The  possessed  retains  his  own  coneoiousncs*, 
his  own  intcltectual  and  mural  faculties  nnttnpaired,  and 
never  coofouude  himself  with  the  spirit  that  possesses  him. 
Always,  then,  does  he  retain  the  power  of  internal  pro- 
test and  Btriiggle.  Wherever  this  power  is  exercised,  and 
tbert!  ie  clearly  a  struggle,  there  is  no  responsibility  at- 
taching to  him,  whatever  the  crimes  the  body,  through 
the  possession  of  the  devil,  is  made  to  commit  But  it 
may  often  liapjien  ttiat  this  }>ower  to  pPote.7it  is  not  exer> 
cised,  and  the  possessed  yields  Iiiii  moral  assent  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  demon  that  poosesses  him.  Ue 
then  becomes  a  partaker  of  their  guilt.  Wherever  it  13 
olcar  that  lie  has  not  internally  resisted,  tliat  he  has  not 
•tniggled  ag.iinst  the  deinnn,  and  protested  against  his 
iniquity,  the  law  alioiild  puniih   him   for   the   crimoti  oa 
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severely  as  if  there  had  been  no  posecaaion  at  nil.  Tbc 
error  of  modem  juriBpnidence  is  that,  not  recogniamg  the 
fact  of  po^iaeaaioii,  it  pmiislme  alike  both  claiues,  or  it  lets 
ofE  both  under  the  pluii  of  insanity.  In  the  latter  cnoe 
justice  beeoiiiee  too  lax,  and  the  gruator  tlie  criminal,  the 
more  onormuaa  his  crime,  the  lesB  likely  is  he  to  ho  pim- 
islit^d  ;  iti  the  former  case  justice  is  too  eevere,  niid  peisouB 
really  innocent,  and  meritorions  even,  arc  condemned  u 
the  basest  of  criminals.  The  law  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
before  the  wonderful  prygi-ees  of  tnteUiffeuce  and  hnmanitr 
in  modem  times,  distinguished  between  the  two  classes, 
nnd  knew  how  to  iiequit  the  innocent  and    to  piiiiEsh  tlie 

fuilty.     Now  the  tendency  is  either  to  acquit  or  to  con- 
emu  both  indiscrirainatelv." 

Dr.  Corning  and  Mr.  Merton,  after  this,  revived  their 
former  discussion  of  the  qnestion  of  insanity  ;  but  a«  noth- 
inj;  wae  roaily  added  on  either  side  to  wliat  had  been  pre- 
vionsly  said.  I  do  not  think  it  neeeflsary  to  record  their  con- 
verualion.  For  myself,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  question 
between  the  theory  which  csplaiua  the  plieiiomena  by  in- 
Baiiity,  and  tliat  which  explaias  them  bv  satanic  invasion, 
is  of  i«imen&o  practical  importance.  When  the  old  doc- 
tjine  was  rejected,  the  law  became  excessivelv  severe,  and 
humanity  wtw  ehocked.  Philoeophcrs  and  philanthropists 
eought  to  mitigate  it  by  asserting  the  doctrine  of  iiecewiity, 
uf  materialism,  of  the  inherent  gnodnewi  of  the  soul,  and  IJy 
ascribing  all  misdeeds  to  external  influences,  to  the  action 
of  natare,  society,  government,  &e.  In  other  words,  they 
Bonght  to  initlji^te  the  law  hy  denying  all  moral  tnrj>itude. 
But  latterly  the  older  doctrine  of  spiritualism,  nn  opposed 
ia  rontcrialiiim,  and  of  freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity,  haa 
revived,  and  the  old  seventy  of  the  law  must  return,  unlei« 
some  new  way  can  he.  discovered  of  ewiaping  it.  This  new 
way  is  the  plea  of  insanity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make 
JnHanily  a  plea  for  every  crime  of  some  little  mngnitude. 
Our  lunatic  hospitals  are  crowded  ;  new  ones  are  construct- 
ed, and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  population  arc 
likely  to  become  their  inmates.  Fhyeicians,  carried  awav 
b)'  tiieir  false  science  and  mistaken  humanity,  discard  all 
■the  old  criteria  of  lunacy,  and  the  coarts,  following  them, 
will  soon  find  that  .-Jl  persons  bror^ht  before  them  for 
trial  are  insane  and  irreuponsible.  Tlie  guilty  will  go  un- 
whipt  of  justice,  becau.se  no  guilt  will  be  recognized.  If 
the  plienomenn  in  question  are  to  1»  explained  By  insanity, 
I  do  not  see  what  crime  it  will  not  cover. 
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Tlio  subject  defiervct  tu-riniis  cmutiilttrittion.  For  my  partr 
I  cannot  reeojfiiizo  iiismiity  wliere  t\\*>  porson  ovidoiill_j-  re- 
tauie  liis  inlrllootiuil  puwcns  iiriduranged  or  milmpiunHl, 
where  he  retaiu^  the  faculty  of  reagonin(»  and  judging  cor- 
i-ectly,  however  he  may  be  driven  by  foreign  iiiiluences  to 
thU  or  tlut  4^riiii9.  Wlieii  he  t«\U  me,  that  he  was  obliged 
by  amjiAflhintj  in  do  this  or  that,  jmd  lliat  wIigfi  ho  did  it,  it 
:ie(;tii4:il  trihim  that  it  wiw  imt.  In-,  but  .sdihr  iM»wcr  iinpclUllg 
hiiu,  I  miec  iiu  qui^tiou  uf  iit-uuiity,  but  t^iiiiply,  as  Merton 
flugfinalH  w«  Mhitiilil,  the  quudtioii  of  iiituriud  nwiatauce,  and 
meaeuro  hiiu  by  the  greater  or  lees  energy  and  persiHtence 
of  that  iDtornal  re^ietanou. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — IiBFT  IS  TlIE    I.DBOfl. 

TnorGH  I  remained  an  invalid,  there  wore  times  when  I 
revivei).  and  abno^t  flattered  luyaelf  that  I  nii^fht  yot,  in 
spite  oif  the  pm^iiosti cations  of  my  physician,  iijcuver,  I 
was  still  comparatively  young,  and  I  dia  not  precisely  like 
the  thought  uf  dying.  Thu  BJiiiplo  pain  of  dying  did  not 
affright  iiicr ;  nor  haa  I  much  roiuetaneo  to  leave  the  world, 
wliure  thuruwii^ little  tlmtlia^luny  charm  for  me.  But  1  cmild 
not  help  sending  now  and  then  iineaey  glances  beyfind  tho 
toniK  There  inight  be  a  fipirit-world  neyond,  and  death 
might  not  .after  all  extinguish  the  life  of  the  soul.  I  might, 
perfiapa,  live  in  that  unknown  world,  retain  my  pcri^onal 
identity,  and  distinct  conticinnMiesA  and  memory.  I  might, 
too,  at*  leasl  1  eoiild  not  aay  it  waa  inipoaeible,  bo  pun- 
ished then;  for  my  sins  in  this  world,  and  be  condemned  to 
have  for  my  companions  those  very  devils  whose  Rconiiiiit- 
ADcc  I  had  «o  ui^ianoufily  eiiltivuteu  here.  That  mii:;nt  not 
be  pleas^mt.  Indeed,  I  began  to  lia\'e  many  p.^inful  iiiilec- 
tions,  and  to  aak  myself  if  I  bad  not  been  all  my  lif^  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  mymjlf.  1  hati  been  promised  great  tilings,  but 
what  bad  I  obtained  f 

"  Your  cxiHjrienti-,  my  dtrar  friend,"  tiuid  Mr.  Mcrton,  "  I 
doubt  not,  pruVBS  the  truth  of  tb«  old  aiyiiig,  the  devil  al- 
wayfl,  BooiHir  or  later,  leaves  his  followorfi  In  the  lureh.  You 
remember,  probably,  I  called  the  morning  after  my  intro- 
duction to  you,  to  give  you  and  Fri&cillii  a  warning  an  to 
what  awaiterl  you.  You  were  then  too  elated,  too  full  of 
hope,  to  liittari  to  any  thing  I  could  aay ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time." 

*'  Yet  you  were  mistaken.    The  fow  words  jrou  said  io" 
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tcre^teil  me  niiicli.  nml  I  u'iglicd  at  tlie  tiiUQ  tu  hear  mora.** 
"  Alaa !  it  is  one  of  the  uiigoriua  of  tliu  worM.  tliut  tlio 
wiclcc^l  ;u'e  nmcli  more  active  /or  mischief,  than  the  virtu- 
ous are  for  ijcwd.  WouW  to  Goil  that  the  followers 
of  Cliriat  had  a  tithe  of  the  industn.-  ami  encixj-  of  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Sntuii.     If  I  haci  been  more  parnt'st,  more  poatiy 

to  aacrifi<Hi  my  own  eaHO  nud  my  own  piidi.-,  pcrhiips . 

IJiit  thut  iiiidlo.    You  will,  I  |)it'6nmu,  rt'adily  coiioedy  now 
that  you  wurc  then  laWriiig  under  a  delusion,  and  indiilginl 
hopes  which  have  not  been  realized  !" 
"  UnUoHbtodly." 

"  So  it  is.  Satan  never  keeps  his  promises." 
"  I  wihh  yon  to  explain,"'  Mid  Jack,  who  timt  moirn*nt 
ciitorud  thii  room, — "  I  wish  you  to  explain  how  it  in,  if  Sa- 
tan ie  as  powerful,  and  dut!!i  as  mil  iiy  marvellous  thiii^i*  at 
you  pretend,  that  they  wli»  give  tliema;lveH  up  eoiil  Hiid 
body  to  him,  always  fail  at  last.  Your  mighty  sorcererft  and 
magiciaaa  alsravg  fiad  their  moAtcr  foilini;  them  when  it 
(wrnei*  to  the  pnich.  Ninety^niiio  time^i  tJie  devil  cn.-d)lefl 
the  eoreerer  to  open  the  prison  doors,  to  become  invisible 
to  the  sifflit  or  impervious  to  the  sword  of  his  enemies,  to 
overwhelm  them,  or  to  eseapH  tlunn  by  llyiiK  away  through 
tlie  keyhole:  hut  the  hundredth  time  faile  him.  and  loiwue 
him  to  Ih)  cnpturod,  to  confess  his  crimes,  and  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Accoitiin*:  to  alt  accounts,  your  witches  are  the  uiot^t 
miserable  old  hags  onu  ever  lueettt — wretched  old  cnMies, 
living  ill  the  raoet  abject  poverty,  and  hardly  able  to  nro- 
cure  the  f<iod  iicci-jiSBry  to  keep  mjuI  arid  bodv  to^tliL-r. 
The  devil  never  comes  whou  waiitwl,  never  maWs  his  a[>- 

fcamnce  hefure  eompetent  and  civtiible  witncaseti.  lie  per- 
orms  his  wonder«  in  the  dark ;  and  when  one  would  really 
prove  the  fact  of  liia  prepuce,  bo  is  away,  and  nobody  caa 
get  a  glini]>«e  of  him. 

"Aiid  what  else,"'  replied  Mr.  Merton,  *'sliould  be  ex- 
pected of  the  devil  t  And  yet  1  wuuhl  not  treat  your  ob- 
jection lifthtiy,  for  it  U  oiio  which  has  at  times  raisnd  doubts 
111  my  own  mind,  and  it  iuake.s  iim  nithur  sceptical  as  to 
most  of  the  tales  of  witchcraft,  sliosts,  and  hohgobliiis  I 
hear  or  read  of.  But  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
devils  are  capricious  at  well  as  maliciouH,  or  rather,  their 
malice  itself  13  full  of  caprice.  The  devil,  in  all  his  inva- 
sions, lan-ks  only  to  get  him.-«;!f  worsliippud.  and  (o  rula 
BoaU.  WJieii  he  ha^  mudc  a  eoni  his  slave,  mado  sure  of  its 
dostructLou  in  hell,  hid  oud  is  answered.     lie  i&  a  liar  from 
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the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies.  He  is  the  inreterate 
entMiiy  of  truth,  antl  if  lie  sometimes  telle  it,  it  is  because 
compelled  hv  a  higlifr  iKtwer;  or  if  now  and  then,  of  his 
own  accord,  it  ia  only  because  it  serves  his  purpose  of  de- 
ception better  tluiu  falsehood.  If  he  goinctitm«  keeps  his 
promisee,  and  geems  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  hie  slaves,  it 
IS  for  the  Kimo  reason.  Then,  ag;nin,  he  h  not  omniiKitcnt, 
lie  is  not  the  supreme  I/onl ;  and  however  powerful  be  may 
bo,  there  is  Que  migiiiier  than  he,  wlio  can  thwart  liiin 
when  he  pleases.  Ih;  can.  m  I  often  say,  go  only  the  length 
of  liis  chain.  It  may  comport  with  the  pur|»oses  of  God  to 
suffer  biin  to  do  many  miirvclloua  doc>da,  but  iiercr  to  saf- 
fer  him  to  do  them  so  uniformly  or  in  such  a  manner  Uiat 
hie  victims  sluill  not  be  able  to  detect  the  impostor,  aud 
know,  if  they  will,  that  it  is  a  foil!  and  lying  aoirit  tbey 
follow.  Satan's  (leltght  is  in  deceiving,  and  he  nelightaas 
much  in  ileceiving  those  already  liis  Hiavcs,  hb  those  he  would 
make  tiuch:  and  God  so  ordci-s  it,  that  his  deceptions  shall 
bo  discoverable  by  all  not  wilfully  blind. 

"  The  devil  is  called  the  prince  of  tliis  world,  but  he 
is  not  its  absolute  lord.  He  can  even  here  do  only  what 
he  )9,  for  the  purposes  of  love  or  justice,  permitteil  to  do. 
It  may  turn  out,  then,  that  he  is  forbidden  to  oome  to  the 
Bsustance  of  his  servants  in  the  nick  of  time,  even  when 
he  himself  is  ditipoi^ed  to  do  so.  ITe  may  raise  the  etonn, 
but  there  is  One  asleep  in  the  bark,  who  can  at  any  ia- 
Btant  awake,  and  day  to  th«  wiiidti  and  the  waves,  Peace, 
be  atill.  It  is  not  fitting  that  iSatan  should  be  able  to 
keep  his  proiniaes  in  llie  gre«t  majority  of  cases  to  the 
last,  for  that  would  leave  too  little  chuioe  of  detecting 
his  doluBioDs,  and  would  coTiKriii  his  worship.  His  fail- 
tires  prove  his  malice,  and  .il«i  that  his  power  is  not  liu 
own,  therefore  tliat  he  is  not  God.  They  serve,  too,  as 
panishment*  to  his  dupes,  for  it  is  fitting  that  they  who, 
tlirough  evil  inclination  and  undue  love  of  the  world  or 
of  pleasure,  trust  to  him,  should  ultimately  fail  in  tlie 
very  goods  promised. 

"The  principles  of  God's  providence  .nre  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  and  there  is  a  close  analogy  between 
the  natural  and  the  eunernntural.  God  has  given  to  the 
universe  its  law.  He  lias  placed  before  iniui  a  real,  sub- 
stantial, and  desirable  good  ;  but  he  lias  made  this  ^od  at^ 
tainable  only  in  one  way,  by  obedience  to  his  law,  which  is 
not  an  arbitrary  Irm-,  but  a  law  founded  in  hia  own  eternal 
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rcaeoD,  in  his  own  inflnite,  cteraal,  And  imimitjtble  {B9tic«. 
He  who  attcmjitis  to  atuin  to  his  good,  his  licatitiidc,  b;  any 
other  means,  invariably  and  inevitably  fails.  It  \a  aa  our 
Lonl  fiaid. — *I  am  the  door;'  and  'he  that  eatcrt-tli  not  by 
tlie  door,  but  cliinbeth  up  iinnther  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
antl  a  robber.*  Whoever  eeeks  entmace  into  the  fold  of 
happiness  by  another  thau  the  Gud-apjtointtxl  way,  what- 
ever that  way  may  bo,  ia  prcdoomcd  to  oisappointment.  All 
BxrericncQ  urovea  it.  The  deijartBro  by  tlio  ancient  geii- 
tilw  from  tnc  patriarcltal  or  |>ritnitive  religion,  led  to  tlio 
confusion  of  their  nnderstandings,  and  to  the  adoption  aud 
practice  of  the  m'oesa»l  and  niuH.t  ahoininahle  miperstitionR 
— the  extreme  of  moral  or  spiritual  miEcr^-.  The  man  who 
eetrks  happiucas,  even  in  this  life,  from  acquiriuj;  or  po«i- 
eeseing  riclitw  and  honor,  always  fails,  even  when  ho  appar- 
ently eucceede.  The  most  misorable  of  inon  are  they  who- 
make  pleasure  their  sole  purauiL  The  reason  is,  that  heat^ 
itudc  18  not  promised  to  those  pureuits,  lies  not  on  their 
plane,  and  is  not  attainable  by  following  them.  He  who' 
attempts  to  attain  it  in  any  of  those  ways  is  no  wiser  than 
those  philosophei'a  of  LaputA  who  Bought  to  extract  atin- 
beams  from  cucumberB.  It  U  only  in  aecordance  with  tlio 
same  principle,  that  they  who  seek  worldly  felicity,  by  con- 
sorting with  devils,  should  la  like  manner  be  diRuppointed." 
*'AJl  that  is  very  wise,  and  would  do  very  well  for  a  sor- 
num."  said  Jack.  "  It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  true. 
I  liftvc  no  knowledge  on  the  anhject,  and  no  acquaintance 
with  the  devil  or  his  angels.  But  I  wiah  yon  would  toll 
me  how  it  liappuns  that  iho  wiCueseee  to  thuttu  innrv^cllous 

Efaenomena  ai'o  ^tldoni  if  ever  men   of  rsi:il  science,  well 
nowu,  and  of  name  in  the  scientific  world  i" 

"I  thought  yon  were  one  of  those  who  wonld  not  admit 
authority  even  in  matters  of  faith,  and  yet  yon  demand  au- 
thority in  maUeraof  st-ieiieo,"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  hi  a  tone 
dightty  sarcaflUo.  "  Yon  would  have  the  French  Ac-ulemy, 
for  inatancy,  in  science  what  Roino  claims  to  bo  in  relieion, 
and  admit  a  historical  fact  or  a  ecieutilic  conclusion  only  on 
academic  authority." 

"But  you  know,"  replied  Jack,  "that  scientific  commit- 
fiions  appointed  to  liivetsti^atc  and  report  on  particular  cases 
in  France,  never  sneccetY  in  getting  a  sight  of  those  mar- 
vclluiu)  facts  which  are  so  readily  exhibited  to  others.  la 
not  this  a  suspicious  circuitistance?" 

"  2Iot  in  my  mind,"  replied  ilr.  Merton.    "  Your  learned 
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aoodomiciaus  gcitcmlly  oommciioe  tliLMr  iuvcstig&tious  witii 
the  persuaaion  that  all  facte  of  the  kind  allegcJ  arc  im- 
poaBiliIti,  ntid  tlicy  wldinn  pay  attention  to  tlio  actual  plie- 
notnctm  pa^sinii  before  them.  They  are  busy  only  witli  tlieir 
scepticUni,  ami  do  uot  see  wlmt  reaiU  tukes  pliiee.  Tlieir 
study  U  simply  liow  to  explain  away  tlic  |>ltfuoinenB  they 
do  see,  without  admitting  their  ttiipernatural  or  Rnperlmman 
character.  Lawyerfi  are  said  to  b«  the  wor&t  witnessee  in 
the  world.  Academicians  are  the  very  worst  puopio  in  tlie 
world  toolieerve  fueta.  I  would  truHt,  in  whit  depends  on 
the  HCiiiH%,  a  plain,  honest,  nnseiciitifiw  jwiwaiit^  much  quick- 
er thiin  I  would  an  Arngo  or  a  Babinct.  for  he  h.is  no  tlipory 
to  disturb  him,  no  concliiMon  to  establish  or  refute.  The 
science  of  all  your  leanied  acatlomies  is  infidel  in  regard  to 
relifrion.  JUaliinet,  of  the  Inetitnte,  has  jufit  written  an  Es- 
say ill  the  /itmue  (lex  Deux  MonJat,  iti  which  he  proiiounoes 
the  phenomena  allo'rt'd  by  our  recent  spiritists  impossible, 
because  they  contradict  tlie  laws  of  gravitation.  Poor  man  I 
he  reasnnd  aa  if  the  phenomena  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation  are  sup]>08ed  to  be  produced  hy  it,  or  at  least 
without  II  power  that  ovcrcomi'o  it.  Why,  the  very  marvel- 
loawiceii  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  it  is  eontniry  to  tlie  law 
of  gravitation ;  and  liecause  it  in  eontrai-y  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  we  infer  that  it  Is  pretem:itiirflL  The  learned 
member  of  the  Intttitutu  at^uctt  that  the  fact  is  imposeibte. 
beeauw?  it  would  be  preternatural,  and  the  pretemalnra!  is 
impoasible,  because  tlio  preternatural  would  he  prctcrnat- 
nrall  Wlien  I  hcc  a  man  raised,  witlioiit  any  viiiii)le  mcaii^ 
to  the  coiling,  and  held  thero  by  hie  feet  with  his  head 
downwai-ds  for  half  an  hour  or  imin-  wictiuut  a  visible  sup- 
port, I  do  not  pretend  tiiat  it  is  in  accordance  witli  the  law 
of  gravit«tiou,  but  the  e*iseiice  of  the  fact  ib  precisely  in 
that  it  is  not.  Now,  to  deny  tlie  fact  for  that  reason,  is  to 
say  that  the  law  of  craritatioii  cannot  be  overcome  or  sus- 
pended, and  precisely  tu  beg  the  qiicntion.  When  I  throw 
a  stone  into  tlie  air, my  force,  in  some  sense,  overeome.*  that 
of  gravitation.  How  doe*  M.  Habinct  know  that  there  are 
not  iiivi-iible  powoii^  who  can  take  »  man  and  liohl  him  up 
with  his  feet  to  the  ceiling,  or  a  table,  ha  easily  ta  I  can  n 
little  child  i  The  fact  of  the  risitig  of  a  table  or  a  man  to 
the  eiMling  is  one  that  U  easily  verified  by  the  senses,  and  if 
attested  by  wititeaseti  of  ordinary  capiicity  and  credibility, 
must  be  iidinittod.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, proved  not  that  it  is  imfwesiblt^  but  that  it  ie  possible 
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ouljr  prutornatui-ally.  It  woiitd  bo  a  roul  roliuf  to  find  a 
diettn^ukhud  uc-^cmioi&Q  wlio  had  learned  practically  the 
eleiiiunltf  uf  logic. 

"Tlie  devils,  again,"  contiimed   Mr.  Merton,  "  may  not 
choc»»e  to  exhibit  theii'  superhuman  powers  before   your 
Kciftntilic;  coinmwsioQS.     It  might  1m;  againut  tlieir  iiitcriMt, 
Uc  h  ixire  of  the  commi&aioiiars  «£  long  as  ho  can  keep  tliom 
ID  dieir  ftcepticism  ;  but  were  lie  to  suffer  them  to  escape  it, 
he  might  lose  them.     Compelled  to  acknowledge  the  exi»t- 
ence  of  Satan,  they  might  go  further  and  acknowledge  that 
of  CliriKt.  and  Ixicome  Chrwtianti,  and  labor  to  hannonize 
science  with  faith.    Kvon  (jod  himself  may  cliooso  to  let 
tbeiii  nntmiii  iti  tiicir  sceplicirtm  aa  a  just  puaishuient  of 
their  iittellectiial  pride,  tlieir  indocility,  and  their  preferring 
their  own  d&rkiie«8  to  his  light.     They  take  pleASurc  in  Kin, 
And  he  give.^  them  up  to  their  own  uRltimonK,  and  permits 
them  to  believe  a  lie,  tliat  they  may  bo  damned,  as  they  de- 
serve, fur  their  sins,     Tlie  malice,  the  eiiiiniug.  the  astute* 
nee*,  the  e»price  of  tlic  devils,  the  prcposRcsaions  of  tho. 
scientific,  and  tlie  purposes  of  God  are  amply  aufHcient  to- 
iieeeiiiit  for  the  fact  that  the.■^e  eommtssinna  nevor  gucoeed' 
in  witnessing  the  preternatural  or  euporbuman  phenomena 
■aid  to  be  vritnessed  by  others." 

^  liut  liow  am  1.''  asked  Jack,  "  to  believe  that  a  poor  old 
crone,  who  in  half  dying  of  starvation,  is  in  league  with  the 
devil  f  Wlivdocs  siie  not  make  use  of  her  power  to  procure 
decent  clothing  and  iniiintetiance  ? " 

"  The  devil  is  by  no  niean«  a  trustworthy  or  a  kind  at»d  . 
gencnDiip  friend.  lie  is  a  pliilaiilliropist,  and  never  relieves  1 
the  .KulTuring  uniler  Ihr  nose,  or  eares  for  that  of  intlivid-  \ 
UftU."  * 

"I  have  read."  Jaek  went  on,*'agreat  many  wilcli-stoiics, 
und  dejcriptione  of  witeli-fenstfi,  and  I  cannot  discover  what 
there  is  in  them  to  attaeli  these  hell  ""ats  to  their  alleged  or- 
fpes.  [  came  anross,  yesterday,  an  account  of  the  witoliea' 
eahbath.  ]  can  c<mceiv«  nothing  more  abnini,  ridicnloiis,  ■ 
or  rather  dit^UHting.  The  aLujuaintancesuf  thudi^vil  ueiier- 
idly  I'cpi'cscnt  him  as  respectable  at  leagt  for  his  intellect, 
and  many  insist  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  But  if  all  ao^eunts 
are  trne,  he  ia  very  low  ami  vnlgar  in  hit:  taaten,  hait  very 
little  lienAo  of  ilignity.  an<]  in  in  fact  a  very  shabby  fellow. 
In  tlitiae  orgies  be  ajipoars,  it  is  said,  somotjines  in  the  form 
of  a  big  negro,  more  generally  ander  the  form  of  a  blaek 
raui  with  iiunienee  horn^,  and  in  tiiat  form  is  very  ioda* 
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centl,v  kiEaed  and  worshipped  hy  Mcedtunee  the  witches.  Wo 
know  from  Tam  O'Shanter  that  on  these  occasions  there  Is 
mueb  tiddling  and  dancing,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  there 
CHn  be  iniicli  pleasure.  The  whole  scene  ia  fitted  onlj^  to 
turn  one's  stomach." 

•*_Thcre  is  no  doubt  of  tliat,"  I^•pliud  Mr.  Merton.  "The 
devil  and  bis  worshippers  certainly'  cut  a  very  sorry  liguro 
in  theee  nocturnal  orgies,  ae  they  are  represented  ;  but  I  un 
not  certain  tliut  tJiat  sbonld  bo  regarded  as  good  ground  of 
Bueptieiam.  I  never  understood  tliat  the  devil  woe  a  cf-etn 
spirit,  and  I  should  iiatundly  expect  some  degree  of  Htthi* 
nesfi  in  his  worshippcrH.  Ton  must  know&oiuething  of  the 
sins  or  moral  diseases  of  mankind.  Has  it  not  somntiines 
occurred  toyou  tliat  stuiic  apparently  very  respectable  people, 
— people  who  go  well  dressed  and  wear  clean  linen, — under 
tlie  inuiicnco  of  their  pafisious,  acting  out  tlieir  natures,  cut, 
to  an  impartial  spectator,  about  ns  aorry  a  figure  as  Master 
Leonard  and  hie  witches  J  In  the  eyes  of  inhnite  Holiness, 
I  am  inclined  t«  think  there  is  iniidi  that  passes  in  refined 
and  cultivated  society  that  does  not  appear  at  all  more  clean 
and  rcspectabli!  tliun  do  these  iioetunial  orgies  in  yonra.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  tho  popular  descriptiona 
of  these  orgies,  hut  tliey  are  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  prineiplce  of  depraved  nature.  The  indulgence  of 
any  of  our  morbid  passions  degrades  us;  and  in  following 
our  Insts,  there  is  no  Iwaiitliness  which  is  not  for  tlio  mo- 
ment charming  to  ns.  How  much  more,  then,  when  to  our 
natural  passions,  rendered  morbid  by  indul^^t^ncc,  is  added 
the  Buperhunian  indiieneo  of  unclean  spirits)  Theeensualist 
livee  conetiuitly  in  a  state  as  disgusting  as  ever  the  ttoetiirnal 
oi]gies  of  witches  were  represented  to  be.  It  is  the  law  of 
alfvice  to  descend,  and  consequently,  the  more  intimate  wo 
are  with  the  devil,  only  the  mure  rapid  and  deep  is  our  de* 
scent.  The  moral  of  the  witcJics'  o^iea  is  true,  whether  tho 
particular  descriptions  be  or  not.  fie  who  takes  the  devil 
for  God,  mnst  expect  to  have  hell  for  bis  licnven." 

"  Tlie  academicians  arc  right,"  I  remarked,  "  in  telling  uB 
that  the  whole  of  the  alleged  duAlerU  U  all  a  delusion  or  an 
imposition." 

'•  Not  precisely  in  their  sense,  however,"  interrupted  Mr. 
MertotL  "Tile  whole  is  unquestionably  a  delusion, a  sheer 
imposture,  but  of  the  devil,  not  ulways  of  man.  The  devil 
pretnises  according  to  the  respective  inclinations  of  hia  ser- 
vants— to  aoiuc  ridics  aud  honors,  to  some  scnsuoJ  pleafioresr 
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to  otheii-  power,  tloniinion  over  men,  and  Uie  secret*  of  na- 
ture. I  doubt  not  that  he  knows  more  than  men,  bat  he 
ran  never  be  relied  on,  for  he  m  mingles  bis  lies  witli  tho 
trutti,  that  we  cannot  «?parnte  the  one  from  the  other." 

*' That  is  true,"  Iremarked;  "  and  those  Becrets  he  prom- 
ises we  never  gnin,  "We  grow  proud,  we  assume  aim,  we 
feel  tliat  we  are  makiug  marvellous  discoveries ;  we  talk 
l:irge,  u(;e  big,  fiwvlUng  wordit,  and  aaein  to  penetrate  tliH  se- 
cret of  the  universe  ;  tnt  wc  have  only  clutched  at  the  air, 
and  when  we  open  our  hand,  it  is  empty.  We  had  made 
no  advance,  we  iiad  foiind  no  vein  of  knowledge;  nnd  when 
the  epell  waa  brokeiii,  we  fonnd  onrselvee  weaker  and  more 
ignorant  than  ever.  The  fairy  gold  was  eliips  and  stubble. 
The  palace  of  wiedom  we  eaw  before  us,  and  in  which  we 
pnipoeed  to  Uve  with  tlie  Sultan's  fair  daughter,  diwippeans, 
carries  her  away  in  it,  and  leaves  us  only  emptj'  space. 
I  well  remeiuber  some  of  iny  early  aspirations,  I 
thought  I  van  illumined  by  a  more  than  natural  light.  Tho 
clonds  rolled  hack  before  my  searching  glance;  the  dark- 
newt  disappeared;  there  was  no  dread  Unknown  to  ronfnmt 
me;  I  roecto  thccmp_>TOftn  ;  I  was  all  intelligence;  I  looked^ 
as  a  ladv  of  my  acquaintance  expressed  it,  '  into  the  very- 
abyss  of  Being.'  1  et  it  wns  nil  illusion — a  devilish  iltneion 
— and  my  unoerstandingwasall  the  time  darkened,  and  rny 
eyes  closed  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  tnithis  before 
me." 

"  It  was  a  deception  practised  upon  you — a  deeeptidff\ 
vractised  alike  npon  ail  who  would  attain  to  a  forbiddeu 
Jtuowk-dge.  or  to  knowledge  by  ways  not  |>ennitted  by  the 
supreme  Intelligeneo — npon  the  Neo-platonistc,  the  gnos- 
tics, the  li-ansccndentalirtfl,  and  false  mvl^tic8  of  every  age," 
adderl  Mr.  Mertoii.     "The  light  we  hail  in  thow  forbidden 
ways  or  aspirations,  ie  the  light  which  we  see  when  onr  eyes- 
are  ttliiit.     It  is  a  proteruatural  hallucination,  and  he  who' 
follows  it  is  sure  not  only  to  go  astray,  but  to  fall  into  tlia 
greatest  absurdities,  and  to  utter  the  most  ridiculous  non- , 
sense  .*'  * 

"The  same  principle,"  1  added,  "is  true  with  regard  to 
tlie  promised  power  over  men.  These  eatanin  revolutions, 
and  the  terrible  dohigs  of  our  revolutionarv  Herserkirs.  all 
prove  failures  in  the  end.  Cromwell  supplants  Hampden, 
and  Napoleon  Lafayette.  The  denl  always  leaves  ub  m  tho 
lurch." 

"This  fact  should  be  home  in  mind,"  added  Mr,  Morton^ 
Vol.  12-14. 
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''and  If  «>,  ruiglit  save  the  world  from  niuah  eiipur&tition. 
'Thu  Hupenitition  ie  not  in  l.>elieviiigiii  tlio  roalltjof  dcitionic 
invaMuiiB,  or  in  belierin^  that  tliu  devil  gomotimes  exhibits 
ABLpcrhuman  power, telFs  ub,  in  drcmns,  rieions,  nccronuncy, 
or  otiicr  forms  of  divination,  facta  of  which  we  were  igno- 
rant ;  hut  in  practising  tlioae  forma/in  confiding  in  the  eom- 
inunications,  and  in  upeking  to  avail  ourselves  of  tii«  jxiwur 
displayed.  No  relianL-e  can  ever  he  placed  upon  them,  for 
snppoeing  tho  duinonic  presence  real,  we  have  still  only  a 
lying  spirit  on  which  to  dejjend.  Tlie  dream  of  yester- 
night hu  eorac  trtie,  that  of  to-uight  will  prove  false.  The 
wi'diw/i  you  consulted  the  other  day  foretold  correctly  what 
van  to  happen  ;  to-day  her  faniiUur  Biiirit  is  a  lying  spirit, 
and  her  tiJe  ii^  faUo  in  all  itn  niirte.  The  nrcdietiuns  ot  the 
fortiiue-t«Ut>r last  year  have  Deen  fulfilled;  his  predictions 
of  to-<Iay  uro  u  tiseuc  of  Uce.  If  Aliuh  goes  up  to  battle,  ho 
diall  not  die  ;  yet  is  shot  by  a  how  drsuvn  at  a  venture.  To 
trust  in  these  tliinge  is  gross  superstition,  and  tends  only  to 
dcgriidc,  to  render  immoral,  weak,  timid,  and  iniecrublc. 
Tlie  way  of  wisdom  is  to  let  tlioni  alone,  turn  your  back  on 
thcni,  and  nt-vcr  flutfer  y*mr  mind  or  imuginatlon  to  run  on 
them. 

"It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  men  who  declaim  the 
most  against  superstition  are  unbelievers  in  Christianity, 
jind  who,  under  pretext  of  making  war  ou  aupcrstitioQ,  at- 
tack religion  itself.  And  yet  the  church  han  always  for- 
l*iddcM  all  superstitiouK  practices,  and  sJie  commandfi  her 
«diil<ln;n  tu  have  no  deatingM  with  tJic  duvil,  to  forbear  all 
I'esort  to  fortime-tellere  or  divination,  and  to  pay 'no  atten- 
tion to  drcami),  omens,  &c.  Of  course  all  such  tilings  arc 
wr<.)ng,  are  sin,  are  treason  against  God  ;  but  they  arc  also, 
and  because  treason  against  God  and  a  dealing  with  the 
enemy,  unwise  and  degniding.  There  is  no  saying  to  what 
liepths  ho  may  fall  who  gives  way  to  them,  or  tbo  miterj 
anil  wretchednese  he  may  !)ring  upon  himself,  and  even  upon 
thtwe  dear  to  him.  I  could,  were  1  dispoBcd,  draw  proofs 
enongh  from  my  own  experience,  while!  was  a  prey  to  tho 
lin^^rtititions  still  bo  rife  in  our  country;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  them.  But  of  this  be  'sure,  that  you  will 
never  r»>ot  out  that  superstition  by  denying  the  exieteuce 
and  inilnence  of  demons.  Tho  remedy  is  in  roli^ous  faith 
in  ealtivating  a  tirm  trust  in  GotI,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands,— anfl  in  tho  firm  persuasion  that  all  dealing  with 
devils  ie  unlawful,  and  that  all  regard  paid  to  signs,  drcaiua. 
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lipd  omens  ie  superstitions  and  sinful,  and,  what  will  weigh 
perhaps  Btill  more  witli  our  iig«,  wliolly  unprofitable.  No 
jjpod  can  eomo  from  eooking  knowlodgo  by  forbidden  ]>athB, 
and  much  evil  is  euro  to  come." 

"  I  am  gind,"  said  Jack,  "that  Mr.  Morton  him  the  grace 
to  admit  80  iiuicb.  It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thinij;  for 
mi!,  if  I  had  b«i'n  tauglit  ti>  regard  muflmcmm  aa  unlawful ; 
better  Btill,  if  it  had  ne%-er  been  rocoiii mended  to  me  as  a 
legitiinato  acicnce.  I  do  not  believe  in  e^tanic  invasions  ; 
l)Ht  I  do  believe  little  good  comes  from  dejtarting  from 
the  old  yrayB,  and  attempting  to  be  wieer  than  our  fathers 
were." 


CaAPTKK  XXV. — OOHOLrSIOSS. 

OuB  eonvoreations  were  continued,  but  they  threw  no  addi- 
tionid  light  on  the  muiu  subject  of  our  inveatigations,  aud  I 
may  well  ilispense  myself  from  tlie  Isborof  recording  them. 
I  fonndmyearlyaaBpicioncon1inned,and  finally  adopted  Mr. 
Mertun's  cunclu»ion,  that  the  class  nf  phenomena  which  hud 
for  (^veral  yeai-s  occupied  my  attention,  and  to  which,  ac- 
4:ordiiig  to  the  apirilista  tlicmoelveB.  the  recent  spirit-mani- 
feetations  belong,  are  real,  are  facts  which  actually  take 
plaGe,aad  art;,  utuiurucrLniu  rulation^  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
wiperhuman  in  their  origin  and  character.  Ajt  thcjie  phe- 
nomena cannot  be  ascribed  to  God  or  to  good  angels,  they 
nmst  lie  as(:ril>ed  to  Satan,  to  ovil  i>piritci,  thu  enemtus  of 
Gvd  and  man. 

I  am  well  uwaru  that  this  coucluMioii  will  be  received  hv 
my  brother  eavantc  with  great  derision,  and  that  they  will 
look  upon  me  as  having  lust  my  wlte.  Even  many  who  are 
in>t  savantH,  who  are  ninr^tre  ami  linn  believers  in  Chriwtian- 
ity,  and  who,  in  a  general  way,  admit  the  fact  of  Satanic  in- 
vasion, will  laugh  at  thu  siippusition  tluit  tlie  phenomena  of 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  <Jcc.,  are  any  thing  more  than 
very  bungling  pieces  of  liumbu^gery  and  eleight-of-band. 
Be  it  so.  Their  good  or  bud  opinion,  their  eoteem  or  eon- 
tempt,  is  of  very  little  importance  to  me,  who  have  not 
many  daya  to  live,  and  who  have  eu  smm  to  face  another  and 
a  far  different  Judge.  He  who  fears  God,  cannot  fear  man. 
My  coucluBion  haa  not  been  hastily  adopted,  and  it  is,  as  fur 
aa  I  can  see,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  a  Christian  phi- 
losopher can  come. 

Mr.  Cotton  had  preserved,  what  50  many  have  lost,  the 
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Climtian  tradition  as  to  evil  gpirite,  and  was  right  in  Ctte' 
main.  Ilis  error  was  in  awribinc  aU  the  pheiioiuena  ex- 
hibited by  the  practice  of  mesmerism  to  the  devil  and  hi» 
uigels.  Mesnierium,  though  aiinormal,  is  to  a  certain  eX' 
tent  susceptible  of  a  eatisfflctory  explanation  on  natonj 
principle*.  Man,  as  Mr.  Mertoii,  after  the  elder  G<VrreBr 
mainUinec],  has  a.  twofoltl  development,  the  one  normal,  in 
■which  he  rises  to  spiritual  freedom  bj  union  -witii  Qod,  tlio- 
other  abnunna^l,  in  wliieli  \k>  descends  to  spiritual  elavery 
by  descending  to  onion  with  created  nature.  In  the  former 
he  tcndtt  continually'  to  escape  from  tlie  faultHm  of  nature^ 
and  to  aeecnd  to  the  pure  and  serene  atmoephere  of  spiritual 
freedom,  in  which  the  spirit  becomes  supremo  over  the 
body.  In  the  latter  he  foflowB  the  laws  of  fatal  or  unfrc« 
nature,  loses  his  spiritual  dominion,  becomes,  or  tends  to- 
l»eonme,  nubjeet  in  lii»  soul  to  IiIh  1>ody,  while  the  body  falls 
nnder  tlie  operation  of  the  general  forces  of  necessary  na- 
ture, and  responds  fatally,  or  without  £rccd<»n,  to  the  pulse* 
of  the  ejttemal  universe. 

In  the  ascending  development,  by  the  aid  of  gnioe  and 
good  angele,  the  man,  ttie  Christian  mystic,  3lkc  St.  Cath- 
erine, St.  Thcroaa,  or  St.  Bcmardine  of  Sienna,  and  eo 
many  others  of  the  saints  of  the  church,  rises  to  spintnal 
freedom,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent,  libei-atce  the  body 
from  the  faUliBiii  of  nature.  Tlii:  UkIv  itself  seenifi  to 
enter  into  the  freedom  of  tho  spirit,  and,  throuj»h  the  frw 
soul  informing  it,  to  be  ab]e  to  resist  the  action  uf  neccNiary 
or  nnfreo  nature,  as  tlie  vi(jd  principle  enables  the  livings 
body  to  reflist  and  overcome  the  action  of  chemical  affinity. 
The  bodr  is  as  it  were  s])! ritual ize<1,  not  aliHolutely  indood, 
but  partially,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  resurrection,  or 
rather,  a«  pointing  to  a  rcAun-ectioii  and  its  glorious  trans- 
formation ooTcaf  tor.  It  is  baptized,  participates,  if  I  may 
so  say,  in  the  eanctifying  grace  infused  into  the  soiil, 
bocoines  pure,  and  even  when  the  soul  leavee  it,  emits  s 
fraerant  odor.* 

In  the  descending  development,  tliat  ia,  in  the  abnormal 


*I  do  not  farffcl  here,  nor  da  I  Inlend  to  UJicrt  nny  Ihing  nxninst  th« 
doctrine  n(  Uin  holy  0>uncU  of  TrfDt,  Hint  conciipi<wv<w  rcmitiim  nfl«r 
baplism.  for  tiiv  coiiibHt,  or  (lie /otnM  cif  uin  rtmiiirw,  nn<l  ttn  lone  na  on* 
llvm  theru  is  llic  pimtibitity  ot  uin.  Tlio  Ixxly,  in  this  life,  it  never 
wbolly  libcrutdl  nml  n-«ioifd  to  il.>  iiilc^'m!  sIbU';  but  thiit  it  is  liber- 
tileA  Jn  sonic  mcnsiiR'.  nnd  tlinl  it  in  ihc  saints  (In  somo  sainls  bI  least), 
in  II  (Ieg[X«  paiticiiiatcti,  cvca  thje  side  the  gnye,  iu  the  rreedtiui  of  ihv 
soul.  I  Vaiak  ie  aDdcuiat>I«, 
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^levelopmeut.  in  which  we  ttirti  otir  backs  on  our  Maker, 
who  is  at  once  our  original  n.nd  end,  our  creator  and  our 
fitipreme  good,  and  tend  in  tiie  direction  from  Iiim,  our  soul 
lets  go  it«  itiiistcry,  and  our  hody  falls  under  the  liominion 
of  iitifree  naturo,  enters  into  the  eorics  of  its  laws,  and  U 
'CxpoHcd  to  all  its  uceessiirv  and  invincildo  forces.  W« 
tecorae  not  merely  sensn^l,  Init,  in  some  sense,  physical 
men,  and  act  cndcr  and  with  the  great  phy-sical  agents  of 
the  nniverne.  We  become  feeble  and  »trong  as  the  light- 
ning whose  bolt  rende  tlie  oak,  and  is  turned  aside  by  a 
silken  thrcaii.  Now  to  this  ahintrmal  development,  mcit- 
merism,  in  my  judgtncnt.  belongs;  and  therefore,  though 
abnormal,  it  is  not  necessarily  preternatnral.  It  belongs  not 
to  healthy  hut  onhe-ilthj  nature,  and  it«  phenomena  are 
never  exliibitcd  except  in  a  subject  naturally  or  artiticially 
di!>eaHed.  I  have  never  known  a  jierson  of  vigorouB  consti- 
tution  and  robust  health  mesmerized.  The  cxperimonts  of 
Baron  Reichenbach  were  all  made  on  persons  m  ill  health, 
ioT  the  most  part  on  patiente  under  medical  treatment. 
The  eeerees  of  Provost  was  sickly,  and  suffering  from  an 
inairable  malady  ;  and  it  may  he  luwerted  an  a  general  rule, 
that  no  one  is  a  av/'Jfd  of  mesmerism  whose  constitution, 
■eepcnially  the  nervoui;  constitution,  is  m  its  normal  atate. 

I  have  no  doubt  tluit  many  of  the  phenomena  regarded 
hy  the  vulfi;ar  aa  the  effect  of  eatanie  invawon,  art:  to  he 
-explained  by  reference  to  this  abnormal  development,  with- 
<H)t  the  BuppositioTi  of  any  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
The  precise  limit*  of  the  power  of  thiB  abnormal  develop- 
ment we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  we  are  alwava  to  be 
execedingly  slow  to  aHAiinie  the  diix-ct  invaaion  of  the  devil 
to  explain  this  or  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  as  Mr. 
Mcrton  boa  already  shown.  The  error  of  Mr.  Cotton  was 
in  not  distingiiishing  between  abnormal  phenomena  arti- 
ficially prodnced,  and  the  phenomena  of  real  demonic  pres- 
ence. He  luked  too  much  of  ub,  and  we  gave  him  notJiing, 
lie  fniled  to  command  from  ug  the  roepect  he  deserved,  and 
I  am  Hurry  for  it.  He  was  a  worthy  man  in  his  way,  and 
far  less  sHperstitioue,  and  far  more  pliilosophical  than  those 
vho  thought  it  a  mark  of  their  superiority  to  ridicule  him. 
But  he  is  gone,  ami  has  in  his  own  denomination  left  few 
behind  who  are  worthy  to  step  into  his  shoes. 

Nevertheless,  it  wonid  be  wrong  to  infer,  from  the  fact 
that  the  proper  mcsmorie  phenomena  are  explicable  on 
natural  pnneiplce,  that  tlie  practice  of  lucamoriejn  ia  lawful 
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or  not  datigcrmiR.  It  is  a.Ti  artificial  disease,  and  injurioilti 
to  the  physical  coiietitution.  It  moreover  facilitatott  the 
gataiiic  iiivajsiuri.  Sntun  lui£  no  crcutivu  {lowcr,  «Dd  cui 
oporato  only  on  a  nittiirc  created  to  liis  ))aiid«,  and  in  occord- 
aiicu  with  eonditioiiaof  which  he  has  not  the  eoverelgn  con- 
trol. Ordinnrily,  ht;  cm  invnde  our  bodies  only  n«  they 
are  ill  an  abnormal  state,  and  by  availing  hitnticll  of  aome 
natural  furee,  it  ni;»y  Iw  some  fluid,  or  wjuie  invi(<iiile  and 
impoudeniblc  iifjent  likuelootricity,  or  what  Karon  Itcichon- 
biieb  QxiiU  od,  and  Mestner  animal  niagnelism,  aJid  the  older 
mngnctiftts  called  spirit  of  the  world.  The  practice  of 
tneMiieriem  bringe  into  play  this  force,  nnd  thue  gives  occa- 
Hon  to  tile  duvil,  or  exposes  as  to  his  inalioe  and  invasions. 

Uut.  though  it  ie  nnwifle,  ae  well  ae  tmscientifio,  to  ft&cribQ 
to  Satau  what  is  espUcalile  on  natur^  priiieiples,  the  con- 
trary error  is  the  one  wtiich  in  our  tiinee  is  the  most  necos- 
Bory  to  be  guarded  against.  Notliing  is  more  unphilosophi- 
cnl  than  to  treat  the  tlarlc  fact*  of  Innnan  history  as  unrea.1, 
or  to  attempt  to  explain  tliem  all  without  resort  to  demonic 
influence.  Many  of  tlie  facte  recorded,  iio  doubt,  ne%'er 
took  place.  Miiny  wcro  the  result  of  fraud,  imposture, 
jugglery,  and  many  arc  explicable  by  reference  to  tlie  ab- 
normal development  of  huirinn  nature  ;  but  after  making  all 
reii£oi)ublL-  deducttonrt  for  these,  there  remains  a  residuum, as 
Ur.  Mertou  hns  »nid,  which  it  is  ae  abeurd  to  attempt  to 
explaiu  without  the  action  of  evil  spirits,  as  to  explain  the 
liglit  of  day  without  the  sun,  or  the  existence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  universe  without  God.  Not  otherwise  can  you 
«rer  succeed  in  explaining  the  tntroductlou,  establishment, 
jwrsiKtencc,  and  power  of  the  various  cnici,  filtliy,  and 
revolting  superHlitions  of  the  ancient  lieatbcu  world,  or  of 
pagan  nntione  in  modem  times.  No  genuine  pliiloeophor 
itill  attempt  to  explain  them  on  natural  prinoiplee  alone. 

They  reveal  a  inure  than  human  power,  aiuT  we  Imve  no 
alternative  but  to  a£cribe  them  either  to  God  or  to  the 
devil.  We  caunut  ascribe  them  to  God,  for  tliey  were  too 
foul  and  filthy,  too  delcterione  in  their  ctTccta,  too  debasing 
and  cneiaving  in  their  inHuence,  to  be  aecribed  to  a  good 
source.  They  were,  then,  from  Satan,  onemting  upon 
man'a  morhiil  nature,  and  pcrjnitted  by  intinite  Justice  ae  a 
deiwrved  pnuidiment  ujxtn  the  gentiles  for  their  hatred  of 
tmth,  and  their  apoetaey  fi-om  the  primitive  relifpon.  Alcn 
left  to  tlieniselvcs,  to  human  nature  alone,  however  low 
tlicy  might  be  prone  to  descend,  never  could  dcficcnd,  so 
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lo^  as  to  worfiliip  wood  and  etonc,  four-footed  beat^te,  aud 
creujiiiig  things.     To  do  tliis  Dcods  aataaJc  delusion. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Mahometomsm.  The  old 
thcorv,  which  made  Jtilnhoniet  an  out-and-out  impostor,  w]ia 
Bnid,  delibBratelj,  "with  iiialica  aforetlioiight,"  "Go  to 
now,  let  us  make  a  new  relipion  and  impose  it  upon  the 
world,"  no  man,  acuustuiued  to  philusuphiiit!,  can  for  n 
moment  entertain.  No  man  ever  yet  went  to  work  dolib- 
eratclv  to  duvise  and  uupctse  a  fiilse  rcliftion,  or  if  any  one 
over  aid,  he  never  enooeedcd.  lie  who  founds  a  new  relig- 
ion is  never  an  impostor  in  his  own  eyes.  He  works  ;'  in  a 
aad  sinoerity,**  and  impuBBS  uu  himwif  l>»fore  impomng  on 
Otliers.  MaJiomet  ovidcutly  Inilieved  in  himeclf,  in  the 
Banetily  of  his  own  mission,  and  worked  from  an  earliest 
conviction,  not  from  aimple  craft  or  calculation.  1  am 
pleiisi^d  to  find  the  author  of  that  admirable  poem,  Mulmvi- 
rwdt  a  Tra<j'.dy  in  Fire  Actf,  a  work  of  rare  sagacity  and 
true  poetic  genio»,  rejecting  the  old  theory  of  downright  im- 
posture. The  eatimalile  author  niaintaJna  that  he  was  sincere 
m  part,  and  in  part  inbincerv.  lie  was  sincere  in  his  amer- 
tion  uf  the  unity  of  God,  and  In  his  hostility  to  idolatry, 
but  insincere  in  the  nfiscrtion  of  hid  prophetic  miseion.  I 
am  not,  however,  aatigiied  with  this.  I  do  not  deny  that 
men  may  be  half  sincere,  and  half  knavish,  or  that  thcv  be 
sincere  and  eamei^t  as  to  the  end,  and  wholly  unecrupulous 
as  to  the  meaits.  liut  in  notliing  wao  Mahomet  more  iiin- 
oere  than  in  his  belief  in  his  own  mission,  and  in  the  STii>er- 
natural  origin  uf  tlie  Koran,  Never,  without  that  conviction, 
could  he  have  inspired  his  foUowore  with  it,  or  have  him- 
self pwrecvered  for  so  many  years,  amid  the  ill-succeag  and 
discouragements  that  ho  exnorienocd.  His  gratitndc.  evi- 
dently unfeigned,  to  Cadijah,  his  first  consort,  and  to 
Medina,  whicli  received  hini  on  his  tliglit  from  Mecca, 
cherished  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  proves  that  he 
believed  m  his  own  mistiion. 

The  same  thing  ie  proved  by  his  open  vice  and  profligacy 
after  his  success.  A  man  conscious  that  he  is  playing  a 
part,  that  he  has  a  character  to  sustain,  that  he  is  acting  the 
prophet,  would  have  been  more  circumspect,,  more  wary  in 
tlin  indiilgencti  of  his  lusts,  and  adeoted  a  life  of  more  rigid 
asceticl)im.  lie  would  have  been  on  hit)  guanl  agninst 
W!nndalizing  his  followers,  and  would  never  have  dared 
in^rt  iu  his  Koran  those  ecandalons  provisions  which  spe- 
cially exempt  hiiTi    from  obedience  to  the  laws  which  ho 
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professed,  by  divine  authority,  to  impose  npon  his  follow- 
ers. Imposture  can  never  afford  to  abandon  itself  openly 
to  tlie  empire  of  the  uasuious.  Heretics  are  nstially  laore 
careful  tbiiii  tlio  ortliouox  in  regard  to  appoarancee.  They 
usually  affoet  great  purity  of  life,  a  decorous  exterior,  and 
a  grave  and  satiliiuotiioua  face  and  tone.  Hypocriey  ia  auft- 
teri^,  maintainii  in  its  look  and  tone  an  awfnl  eravity,  and 
never  relaxes  in  pitbUc.  It  is  only  innoconoe  tuat  dares  be 
light  and  fro!ir-»onu!.  and  yield  to  its  varying  inipiilsee^ 
rrltlKHly  is  so  shocked  with  the  iniajfinan,-  imnnrities  of 
cunvontg  and  nuiuicrius  o^  your  debauched  old  fiinnore, 
Bteuped  in  corrupt  ton,  and  tlio  niiscrablo  davesof  tboirown 
morbid  pufifiions  and  prurient  imagination. 

Wliat  deceives  the  excellent  and  gifted  aothor  of  the 
tnigody,  is  tbe  fact  that  no  far  as  Maliotnet  asserted  the 
unity  of  God  agjiinst  the  polytheism  of  the  niiconvcrtcd 
Afjbs,  and  uppuficd  idolittry,  lio  wan  on  theeide  of  truth  and 
religion,  and  cuhfccipiently  wub  ho  far  oppitaod  to  Satan,  He 
tliinka  that  thus  far  he  could  not  have  t>een  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  evil  spirit.  Has  he  foi-};otten  the  demon  of  Soc- 
ratesl  Has  he  forgotten  that  the  devil  can  disguise  himself 
AS  au  aiiifel  oi  lij;lit  J  Paganism,  in  ita  old  form,  was  doom- 
ed. Cliristiauity  liad  silenced  the  oracles  and  dnven  the 
<ioviU  back  to  licll.  How  wat  the  devil  to  re-establish  his 
worship  on  earth,  and  curry  on  his  war  a^aini^t  the  Son  of 
God  1  Evidently  only  by  ehtinging  liift  tactics,  and  turning 
the  truth  into  u  lie.  There  is  nothing  to  lunder  us  from 
believing  that  Satan  himself  taught  Mahomet  tlie  unity  of 
God,  and  inspired  liim  with  horror  of  the  prevailing  forma 
of  idolatry.  The  strong  koene  the  house,  as  our  I-ord  says, 
till  a  6tronij>'r  binds  him  and  enters  into  po^gcKsion.  The 
devil  would  expel  polylheieui  utid  the  crose'.T  forn«  of 
idolatry,  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  he  might  nmke  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first;  and 
whoever  ha;s  studied  histi>ry  knows  timt  Mahometanism  has 
proved  a  far  niortj  foratidable  euciny  to  Christianity  ilian 
was  the  paganism  braved  by  the  apostlos.  The  truths  of 
the  Koran  arc  introduced  only  to  ennction  it«  errora,  and  itfl 
moral  precepts,  many  of  whicli  are  good,  only  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  ibi  inimorality,  to  itA  satanin  ahomtnations. 

Mahomet  inliis  life  was  subject  to  what  we  call  in  theee 
days  the  mesmeric  trance,  as  m'us  Socrnttis.  He  wonUI  often 
be  suddenly  arreetod,  faU  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  and  in 
iliis  attitude  and  in  these  trauceti  ho  professed  to  receive  h\& 
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revelations.  Here  are  evidently  tlie  mesmeric  pliGnomeaa 
iFhich  ID  Bomo  fonn  alwuys  accoin|>&ny  tlic  prccoiiuc  and  in- 
vasion of  demons.  Mr.  Miles  hsji  lutroducod  these,  and 
■described  tliein  with  great  spirit,  truth,  and  propriety,  in  the 
•opening  Bcene  of  his  tragedK'.  The  time  is  the  niaht  of  Al 
Kadir,  the  plaee  is  the  Cave  cf  Hara,  three  milai  from 
Mecca,  where  Mahomet  waa  acciiBtomcd  to  rcHort  and  spend 
•niueh  time  alone.  Mahomet  is  seen  proetrate  upon  the 
.elope  of  a  rock,  resembling  a  rude  pedestal,  hie  face  conceal- 
•ed  bv  his  turban.  Ke  is  visited  by  Cadijah,  hig  affectionate 
Anil  Wloved  wife.  To  her  he  seems  a^slccp.  She  calls  Mm, 
jIip  approaches  him,  nhe  embraces  him,  and  tries  to  awaken 
liim.  All  En  v^a.  Finding  her  etforts  fruitleaa,  she  ex* 
iclaimts, 

"  AUs,  Ibis  la  not  slwp  I    SoroG  «vU  apirlt 
O'onhadowB  Uicc." 

When  &ialiy  the  virion  deports,  and  Matiomet  awakes, 
he  hreaks  oot, 

"Qona'.  gone!  cele»tiikl  mcaacugcr, 
Aagcl  of  light  1 

Yca-'lwaa  tliere— 'twa.i  there 

Ttieang^l  ktoorl,  in  mom  tliau  morul  «pl«oilor. 
Before  my  dazzlod  vUion  1— I  have  hoard  lh«e, 
Ambawadot  from  Allah  to  my  bouI, 
Have  liDiinl  nud  will  utwy." 

To  the  question  of  Cadijah,  "  Whatmyetory  is  tliisl"  be 
juswera, 

"Ah  t  Uu9  trvitii'Cidoui  recolluctJoti  bursU 
Bo  vividly  u|ion  me.  thnt  inf  tongue 
Oruvrn  wild  iind  Jipcrclilcsn,     I  wtw  licrc  aloao, 
ExpocliDg  tivK.  when,  su'ldHoly,  I  hourd 
My  name  pronounced,  irlth  voice  more  muaic&l 
Tliaii  PiJri  vrnrlilin^  fn  my  car. 
Itari^h'd.  1  turned,  and  suw  upon  that  rock, 
RfispI«ndenlho7i>riBglhare,  bo  angtl  form; 
I  knew  'Iniu  Oninicl.  AJlbtt'H  mcsscagcr. 
Celestial  glories  eompiu.iied  him  itrouiid; 
Arelied  o'i>r  Iii«  splendid  bead,  hie  gllAtonlDg  wlogi 
Shod  light,  nnd  tnuek.  und  melody.     Ka  mon 
1  saw — DO  more  my  mortal  eye  could  hear. 
J'mu»nnif/aM  //«tf,  and,  from  ttiodust, 
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BwOQght  him  <iii('rii:')i  Ills  siiiH-rhuman  riKlmnce, 
'£>0»k  «[i."  lie  anlii;  I  bU>!c  a  irutnlilitii;  clnncc: 
And  llii-ii.  tilK'fliitvijiiK.vouUi,  hu  stood  and  HmilciL 
Then,  u  hia  ruby  lips  uncloiuid,  1  Ix-nrd — 
'Qti  Uwcli  wlwl  morUils  know  not  jet,— Tiierk  m 

Ku  GUI)  HUT  USK, — MullASCMCD  ta  BIH  PllOPlIETl  ' 

E'en  an  he  spoke,  hla  maotllDft  fflori(-s  Imrsl 
Willi  BuuU  traiupurting  l>n)(htnuas,  lliat,  o'cra.wcd, 
I  sunk  LD  diMy  tnince.  which  allll  might  ihrall 
My  inmost  soul,  hod  not  IhiMi-  implotut  notneti, 
Urt-nlJiing  of  bvlt.  dUpcllMl  it~"" 

Here  aru  presented,  verv  elcarlj-,  tlie  pUenomcna  which 
precuile  or  accompanv  the  doiuoiiie  approach  aiid  invasion. 
When  the  fal&e  god  took  posscBsioii  of  Buliuun,  hu  thr«wr 
liiiii  to  the  eatth ;  and  it  was  in  a  sort  of  8omna.iubuUc  suite 
thut  he  prophesied,  or  rather  tiiat  the  dciuon  in  Uiiii  waa 
compelUvl,  against  his  will,  to  bless  instead  of  cursing  Israel, 
and  to  prophc&y  hie  glorv.  '*  Tliure  ib  do  God  but  one,"'  lu 
the  senrtu  intended  by  Muhoiuet,  and  understood  by  liis  fol- 
lowere,  is  by  no  means  a  tmtli,  for  in  that  sense,  it  deuioB 
not  uiorely  poljUieiem,  but  was  intended  more  csjjociolly  to 
deny  the  Cnri»tiau  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Koran  r©- 
pcatedlv  eo  explains  it,  and  therefore  the  unity  of  God,  as 
taught  by  the  false  prophet,  is  not  a  truth  but  a  lie,  and  the 
Mali'imetauti  worship  not  the  true  God,  but  a  false  god,  aa 
do  all  who  deny  that  God  is  at  uncv  three  distinct  persoiu 
in  one  divine  essence  or  being. 

Nothing  ia  lessphiloeophical  tlmii  tlie  tendency  in  rnotlcm 
tim^,  especially  since  the  time  of  Voltaire,  to  oxplaiu  great 
effect*  by  pett^  oanses,  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht  by  Mrs. 
Masliam's  spilling  a  little  water  on  the  dnchess  of  Marl- 
borongh'n  dre&a.  The  stream  eaiinot  rii^  higher  than  the 
fountjiin,  or  tlie  effect  exceed  tlie  iTause.  A  little  tiro 
can  kindle  a  great  matter,  but  that  little  fire  is  the  uceiuion, 
not  the  cause  of  the  wide-spread  conflagmtion.  Notliiiig 
more  surely  indicates  anarrow',.snperticiaI,and  nnphilosophi- 
cal  »pirit  than  the  attempt,  as  is  tne  case  with  most  wi-itere, 
to  explftin  the  origin,  progress,  and  jiowerof  Aiahometanisrn 
by  tile  fanaticism,  the  cunning,  thu  eraft,  or  the  superior 
geniaa  and  ability  of  Maliuiiift,  even  though  wc  Bupjtose 
him  aided  by  a  Jew  and  a  Nesturian  monk.  There  were 
fraud,  craft,  trickery,  and  all  the  taeans  of  imposition  em- 
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p1oyei^^N^j|^v6r  cnn  tltey  »ii(Hec  nlonc  to  Account  for  tlie 
terriblepl^Mnjena  of  Islamism,  -which  for  twelve  hundred 
years  has  wagwl  hatttu  with  tliu  crass,  uiul  poMtetwcd  iteulf 
of  the  fairest  rogioiie  of  the  globe.  Whoever  etHdicu  it 
caJiiily  and  profoundly  must  come  to  the  couclusion  that 
thero  has  been  at  work  in  it  a  mora  than  hnnian  powor,  and 
tluit,  if  not,  as  the  JVIoiAlems  believe,  frora  Ood,  it  must  be 
from  die  devil. 

Do  not  asci-ibe  eo  mneh  to  mere  human  power,  wisdom^ 
craft,  fraud,  dexterity,  orBltill.  Tiieau  tire  far  feebler  than  it 
U  cnstomary  in  oar  Jays  to  regard  tlioin.  In  general  men  are 
duped  thenieelvefi  before  tliey  nudertako  to  dupe  others. 
Xever  yet  was  there  a  noted  hereslareh  who  did  not  believe- 
in  hie  ovni  heresy,  and  hence  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  real  IiereHianrh,  the  originator  iuui  fontider  of  it  new 
heresy^  l>cmg  rcclaiiuod  to'tlio  orthodox  faith,  nnlee*  we 
except  the  doubtful  case  of  Bercngarim*.  I  have  never  Iwen 
able  to  sympathize  with  tho^c  Catholic  writers  who  would 
persuade  ua  that  the  Protestant  refonuatioa  orii^inated  in 
petty  jealousies  and  riviUries  between  the  Dominican  and 
AiigustiniaD  uionke.  That  view  is  too  narrow  and  aupei^ 
ficia] ;  iiur  ean  we  ascribe  it  to  the  priiiw,  the  vanity,  and  the 
ambition,  or  the  Intel litfcnce,  (he  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  sanctity  of  ihe  luoult  Luther.  Luther  was  a  man  terri- 
bly in  earnest,  a  genuine  man,  andnoehain,  as  Carlyle  would 
say ;  and  eo  were  all  the  prominent  chiofB  in  that  terrible 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  eool,  subtle,  dark, 

Sersevering  Cahin,  the  liery,  energetic,  and  ferocious  Joba 
!nox  and  their  comjieers  were  no  petty  trickstere,  no 
dilfittanti^  no  shrewd  ealcalating  hyTiocrit«6.  They  wero 
terribly  in  earnest ;  they  believed  in  theninelves;  tliey  be- 
lieved in  tile  spirit  that  moved  thotu,  that  spoke  in  their 
vorda,  and  etmck  in  their  blows  against  the  old  Papal 
edifice.  It  is  iionseuHe  to  repeat,  age  after  age,  that  the 
denial  by  the  Iloly  See  of  the  divorce  solicited  bv  llcnry 
VIII.,  caused  the  aeparalioii  uf  England  from  Catholic  unity. 
That  wily  and  lustful  monarch,  who  iiiuet  live  in  hi^ttory  as 
tilt!  •*  wiie-sIayer,"  found  in  that  denial  only  an  occasion  of 
withdrawing  his  kingdom  from  itK  Mnrittiitl  .subje<^tion  to 
Rome,  and  of  uniting  in  the  cruwti  the  pontiKcal  with  tlio 
roval  authority.  "Wlioever  looka  beuea.iJi  the  surfatitj  of 
things,  whoever  etudice,  in  a  trac  philoeophieal  spirit,  tliat 
feanul  Prott-atant  inovument,  must  recoguize  in  it  a  auper- 
huinan  power,  and  say  tliat  either  the  finger  of  God,  or  tbo 
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hand  of  tlie  devil  is  here,  and  that  it^  chiefs  mu&t  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  driven  onward  by  infiiri- 
jttcd  demons. 

So,  it  seeing  to  me,  we  inufit  reaRon  with  reMrd  to  Crom- 
'Well  and  the  fitcrn  old  PuriULDK,  tierce  and  tcrnblc  aethc  old 
Bersorkirs  from  the  Xortli,  There  was  eoinething  super* 
human  in  the  English  rebellion  and  revohition  of  the  scven- 
tyL'Utii  century ;  and  if  Cromwell  and  his  jiartv  were  not 
specially  inovpii  by  the  H(»ly  Spirit,  an  they  believed,  they 
mu5t  have  been  animatf^d  and  driven  on  by  the  old  Norec 
<lemoii.  So  also  of  the  old  French  Kevohition,  and,  of  all 
thoHO  terrible  convnlsions  which  have  ruined  tiatioDB  and 
diaken  the  world.  Men  are  indeed  in  them,  with  their 
wisdom  and  tlieir  folly,  their  bcliefi*  and  their  dotibts,  their 
virtnca  and  their  viceB.bnt  there  Is  ninre  in  them  than  these. 
Tbpio  IB  in  tlieni  the  fiewu  (?<iiillirt  of  iiivisiblt)  powers,  ever 
reiiewine  and  iMirryiiiir  on  that  tirn-o  and  unrelenting  war 
"which  Lncifer  nnti  Ins  rebel  host  dared  wage  against  the 
ilost  High,  and  which  must  continue  till  time  be  no  more. 
All  historv.  if  we  did  but  understand  it,  is  little  else  but  the 
history  of"  the  eonfliet  between  tlieiie  invisible  poweiw  ;  and 
till  we  learn  this  faet,  in  vain  ithnll  we  prido  onrsvlvca  on 
our  pliilosopliies  <if  history. 

CarlyU'  has  well  exposed  the  shallow  philosophy  and  ab- 
«urd  tlieorioa  of  our  pojiular  hiBtorians.  Would  he  had  him- 
self goTio  deeper,  and  rccoj^iizod  the  donionic  and  also  the 
providential  element  in  liistory,  and  not  attempted  to 
explain  its  pliiloanphy  on  human  natnro  alone.  Yonr 
0(lin^  Thors,  Sorratew^.  Mahomet*,  Cromwells,  Hnnapartes, 
are  not  dimply  txfjoneiits  of  true,  living,  ami  enorgetieman- 
hoo)l,  and  owe  not  their  euccess,  or  their  plaee  in  hifitory  to 
their  clejir  pereeption  and  tht-ir  instinctive  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  true  and  genuine  natnre.  aa  Carlvle  would  have 
MR  believe.  The  nature  he  bids  lis  worship  is  the  devil,  the 
dark,  Huhterruneau  demon,  that  eeizea  u»,  blinds  our  ej'es, 
and  carries  int  onward,  wliither  we  know  not,  and  by  a 
p>wer  wJiich  wo  are  not.  It  ie  the  demon  of  tlie  storm,  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  tenipcet,  the  volnmo  and  thcirartliipiakc, 
and  the  Carlylean  heroes  are  energumens,  Berserkirs,  who 
spread  devastation  around  thcni,  who  quafi  the  blood  of 
tlivir  enemies,  from  human  fiknlle,  in  the  orgies  of  Walbalta, 
And  leave  as  their  monumenttt  the  ruina  of  nationa.  Carlyle 
lias  him«elf  been  touched  with  a  Clerman  devil,  and  received 
B  alight  manipulation  from  the  old  Norse  demon.     But  he 
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haa  done  well  to  say,  "  No  sham  can  live  ;"  he  might  have 
added,  Ki?  eliain  is  or  can  be  productive.  It  is  not  by  petty 
passions  aud  petty  tricks  tliat  nationii  are  shaken  to  tlieir 
centre,  and  fearful  revolniiona,  which  change  the  face  of 
the  world,  are  effected.  Only  wlwt  is  real  is,  and  uiily  vrliut 
is,  can  do.  IJudcr  ull  the  hoavin^  and  toasin^  of  nature, 
there  is  a  reality  uf  some  aort ;  and  only  by  tueuns  of  that 
reality  can  you  explain  the  bistorieal  phenomena  that  arrest 
your  attention. 

Ihave  just  been  reading,  in  order  to  relieve  my  weariaees,. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Woodstock,  not  surely  one  of  his  beet,. 
bnt  one  of  his  most  scritiuti  novida,  in  which  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  be  Boraethinjfof  the  philoeopher,  aa  well  as  tli«  un- 
rivalled romaiiutir.  Poui'  man  !  wizard  uf  the  north,  as  he 
Iiaa  been  called,  his  magician's  wand  fails  tiim  here.  How 
waa  ho,  vrith  the  shallow  philosophy  of  the  ciglituentb- 
centnry,  to  explain  such  a  phenomenon  as  Cromwell  and' 
his  major-generals,  those  furious  Ber&erkirs,  true  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Vikings  of  tJie  North  i  To  say  that  Oliver 
and  the  Iiidependeutfi  were  mere  long-faced,  p&ahn-fliitgtrig 
liypoeritcs,  moved  only  by  the  ordinary  motivcB  and 
paiiMioiig  of  human  beings,  is  aliUol  on  history.  Long-faet^d, 
sanctimonious,  and  long-winded,  famuns  for  their  dark 
cloaks  and  steeple-crowned  hats,  their  p*alui-fiiiiging,  their 
Biblic&l  phraseology,  their  spcaJdne;  through  the  uo«c,  and 
turning  up  the  white  of  the  eye,  they  certainly  were  ;  buG 
whoso  suppones  they  were  so  by  virtue  of  subtle,  calculating 
hypocrisy, Vnowe  them  not  Whatever  else  Cromwell  ana 
the  Puritans  were,  they  were  uo  Iiyp(«>riteB ;  theirmannere, 
Ua-ir  dres6,  and  addresi^,  however  objeetionable  we  may 
choose  to  regard  them,  were  not  affected  fo  (-loak  oonKeions 
vice  or  iniquity,  or  to  deceive  either  their  friends  or  their 
enemies,  rfever  were  men  more  serious,  more  deeply  in 
earnest;  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  what  they  hold  to  be 
the  voice  of  God  that  tliuy  preached,  fasted,  sung  psahns, 
prayed,  and — kept  their  puwder  dry.  It  was  not  Ijy  their 
ttnivul,  tlieir  ntustu  twang,  their  Biblical  phraseology,  nor  by 
an  aflfectation  of  piety  and  dependence  on  the  Ixjrd,  nor  hy 
any  form  of  hypocrisy  or  cant,  that  thoy  made  mincemeat 
of  the  drinking,  swearing,  rakehell,  bnt  brave  and  loyal 
cavaliero  at  Mareton  Moor,  Edgehill,  and  Worcester.  A 
choma  of  spirits,  black  or  wiiite,  joined  in  their  psiihii-siiig- 
ing,  and  invisible  jiowei'a  sped  their  balla  to  the  Iicnrts  of 
thcL-  unvmies,  aud  gave  force  to  the  well-aimed  strokes  o£ 
their  swords. 
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Cmlaiuly  the  hand  of  Providenoo  in  the  affaire  of  nations 
ii  Dot  to  be  denied,  and  certain  it  is  that  God  vialts  nalioos 
io  mercy  and  iu  iudgineiil:.  A  sound  theology,  ao  enlight- 
ened pietv  Bccs  the  providence  of  God  in  tlic  growth  of  the 
in^nt  colony,  in  the  prui^perity  of  states,  and  the  revolutions 
and  fall  of  empires.  Bat  he  works  by  niinistried :  and  the 
most  terrible  exhibitions  of  his  wrath,  the  most  fearful  of 
his  jud}(nients  are  those  in  which  he  leta  loose  the  demons, 
and  permits  a  people  to  fall  under  their  power.  These 
demons  wurlc  their  own  will,  bnt  are  at  the  game  time  the 
executors  of  hi£  vengeance — of  his  justice.  The  ^od,  even 
in  the  greatest  national  calaniitiea,  are  never  injured,  for 
nothing  but  sin  ever  injures ;  but  tlie  wicked  are  puuished. 
They  hud  chosen  llie  devil  for  their  master,  and  it  if  titling 
that  be  whom  they  had  falecly  worshipped  as  God,  who  is  no 
God,  ebon  Id  be  made  the  iustrument  of  their  pimi^hioent. 
The  tmtional  Kinn  of  England  were  great;  her  kinji^had  be- 
trayed their  tniflt — had  led  the  people  intoorror,and  forgot- 
ten what  tliey  owed  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lonls. 
The  Lord  hid  a  controvewy  with  thoin,  and  he  jicnnitted 
the  old  Puritans  to  triumph  over  them  ;  and  wlictiier  they 
did  BO  bj  simple  human  strength,  or  bv  tlie  willing  at^sist- 
•nee  of  evil  spirit*,  intlaming  them  with  a  pret^rimtural 
courage,  and  driving  them  on  by  a  prctemiitnrai  fury,  the 
principle  ia  one  and  the  eanic.  "So  also  of  Franco,  in  her 
terrible  revolution  of  1789,  and  of  Europe  in  1S48. 

1  read  with  sorrow  the  pany  attempta  of  the  author  of 
Woodstock  to  explain  away,  as  mere  jugglery  or  trickery, 
tlic  strange  phenomena  which  dietnrbed  the  scqnestratoreof 
tlie  IJoyaT  Lodge,  lie;  wotiM,  on  the  strength  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  explain  them  as  a  trick  played  off  upon  the 
parliamentary  comruimiioneni  by  Dr.  Rochecliff,  "Albert, 
Tompkins,  Joeeline,  and  Phobe.  It  may  have  been  w  ;  but 
ttie  machinery  he  supposes  is  clearlv  inaaequate  to  explain  ail 
tlie  nivHterinus  phenomena  he  aclcnowleagea.  The  tri«k 
could  hardiy  have  failed,  if  trick  thei-e  was,  to  be  detected 
either  by  Colonel  Everard  or  the  donimissioners.  But  even, 
if  his  explanation  of  that  particular  caso  is  to  bo  accepted, 
or  if  a  thuuiwnd  inistances  are  to  bu  referred  to  trickery,  it 
says  nothing  as  to  the  general  fact  of  demonic  vexations 
and  invasions.  As  Christians,  we  know  that  wo  are  con- 
stantly l)eset  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  mysterious  oecuiTencea 
at  the  Itoyal  Lodge  oi  W<.'od9(ock.  even  if  real,  are  only  a 
step  beyond  ordinary  f»atanic  temptations^  aa  pobeeesion  ia 
only  a  lurther  extension  of  obsession. 
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If  ranch  harm  is  done  by  fioperatition,  perhaps  even  more 
is  dont;  by  tlie  deni&l  of  all  ilornonic  iriHuuncc  and  iin-asion, 
and  the  attempt  to  explain  all  the  eo-callod  aataiiic  pbenom- 
Diiii  ou  natural  principles.  It  gcimratiis  a  flcuptica!  tnrii 
of  mind,  and  tlio  rationali&m  njeortod  to  will  in  the  end  be 
turned  a^iist  tlic  eupcniutunil  facte  of  religion,  and  tlio 
name  process  which  is  adopted  to  explain  away  the  Satanic 
prodi((iea.  will  be  made  use  of  to  explain  away  the  miraelea 
of  tilt]  Old  and  New  Tcstamonta.  In  fact  it  liae  b«eii  eo 
done,  and  wo  have  aeen  grave  comnjentatore  laborinit,  aa 
thev  Itelicvod,  to  explain  these  very  riiiraclL-«ou  natural  prin- 
ciple*; thus  redut'inff  ChrisiiKiiity  from  its  high  character 
of^a  etipcrnatural  religion  to  a  system  of  mere  naturalism,  at 
bf-st  a  tiimple  human  philosophy,  jierhaps  inferior  to  many 
Other  syatenia.  Jefieraon,  writing  to  I'rieetley.  epeake,  ae  he 
eupposcs,  very  well  of  our  Lord,  but  diuputtis  hib  incrita  ee 
a  philosoper,  and  eaya,  in  Bubelance,  '*  Jesu»  wasn  epiritnal- 
ist,  I  am  ft  materialiat. "  How  many  men  in  our  days  regard 
themselves  as  very  commendable  Christians  becanse  uiey 
recognize  the  beauty  and  worth  of  certjiin  moral  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  precepts  which  are  only  the  universal  di(!- 
tatee  of  reason,  and  recognized  by  the  common  een&e  of  all 
nations — heatlien  as  well  as  Christian  !  Thomas  I'aine  was 
more  honest,  for  though  he  conld  say  Jeaus  taught  very  pure 
morals,  which  have  never  been  excelled,  hr  refused  t4j  call 
hiiuBwlf  a  Chrifttian.  I  have  niot  luany  a  prafussed  minis- 
ter of  the  flospel  who  would  find  Tom  Fame's  creed,  mea- 
gre  tia  it  was,  too  big  for  him  :  '■  I  believe  in  one  (rod  and 
no  more,  and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond  tliis  life.  1  be- 
lieve that  religions  duties  consist  in  justice  and  mercy,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  our  follow-croatnrea  happy, "  The 
Q  uepel,  an  it  is  prearlic<l  by  mme  '*  god  ly  "  niiiii«tcr»  in  New 
England,  is  too  meagre  to  have  eatii^fied'a  Rouseoau,  or  even 
A  A  ottuire. 

]n  the  ca^  of  the  spiritists  of  our  own  times,  much  harm 
is  done  by  telling  them  the  spirit-manifcstatioua  aJ*e  all  hum- 
buggeiT,  imagination,  fraud,  or  trickery.  These  people 
know  tliat  it  ia  not  bo.  They  Imow  that  tnoy  are  not  kuavee, 
tJiat  Cliuy  practise  no  trickery,  and  have  no  wish  to  deceive 
or  be  deceived.  Tliey  are  not  conscious  u(  any  dishonest  in- 
tentions, and  they  have  no  reoeou  to  think  that  they  are  lees 
intelligent  or  less  sharp-eighted  than  they  who  abuse  them 
as  impostors,  or  ridicule  theiQ  as  dupcg.  The  worst  way  in 
tLe  world  to  convert  a  niaa  from  his  errore  is  to  begin  by 
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abuBing  him,  and  donyinK  what  he  knows  to  be  trac-  Ek- 
eept  in  the  teachings  of  God,  or  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  the- 
tuaduDge  of  men  appointed,  instructed,  and  supcrnatunUl^ 
aeeieted  hy  him  to  teach,  we  never  tind  nnmixed  truth,  for 
to  err  is  hnman ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  never  find  pure, 
unmixed  falsehood.  Unmixed  falsehood  is  imivprsal  ii^»- 
tioT),  and  no  negation  is  po^ible  but  by  an  atliniiatiuu. 
Error  is  tlie  misapplieatiou  of  the  true.  These  spiritists 
are  deceived,  are  detiidetl,  I  grant,  for  thoy  aro  the  sport  of 
a  Iviiig  and  deceiving  spirit ;  but  thej  are  not  dweived  or 
deluded  as  to  the  phenomena  to  which  they  testify,  nor,  as 
a  general  thing,  do  tboy  vish  to  deceive  others. '  Amon^ 
them  there  muy  be  knaves  and  fools,  there  mav  be  quacks' 
and  irn posters,  on t  t  hnve  no  reason  to  suppose  tfiat  the  aia^ 
of  tlicm  are  not  as  intelH^nt  and  as  honest  us  the  common 
run  of  men,  iis  the  world  goes.  Their  error  is  in  their  ex- 
plication of  the  phenomena,  not  in  asserting  the  reality  of 
the  phenomena;  and  to  Ix-gin  bv  telling  them  that  do  anch 
phenomena  hare  ever  owarred,  that  tiie  apirit-manifesta- 
tionii  are  all  humbug,  is,  tofuy  the  least,  a  very  imwise  pro- 
coedinK,  If  yoa  are  a  minister  of  religion,  bv  doing  so  you 
arc  imiv'  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  for  yon  oofc- 
nige  tho  natural  eonsc  of  justice  and  truth  wliich  theae  peo- 
ple still  retoin,  and  disjwBc  tlietn  in  turn  to  look  npon  religion 
itself,  as  held  by  the  Cliristian  Church,  as  a  huiitbug. 

I  have  known  many  apparently  sincere  and  piouit  pcreons 
driven  to  apoHtasy  hy  the  ficcpticism  with  regard  to  the 
phenomena  tbey  have  themselves  seen.  The  very  worst  way 
in  the  world  to  deliver  ourselvca  or  others  from  the  power 
.if  Salau,  is  to  deny  his  esiBtence.  Besiet  the  devil,  and  ho 
will  Ucc  from  you ;  laiigli  at  hiui,  if  you  will,  and  he  will 
hie  himself  back  to  lielt,  for  he  cannot  endure  contempt; 
but  den  V  his  existence,  persuade  yourselves  that  there  cxista 
no  devil,  and  he  in  turn  will  laugh  at  yoit,  and  take  quiet 
possession  of  yon.  Oppose  the  epiritlets  we  certainly 
should,  bnt  not  whore  tliey  arc  strong  nud  we  are  weak. 
Tlie  true  way  le  to  concedo  the  facts,  concede  all  that  they 
really  and  honestly  oliser%'e,  concede  even  their  mysterious 
and  superhuman  character,  and  tlien  explain  to  thi^m  their 

f>rincipte  and  origin,  and  show  them  tliat  they  proceed  not 
rom  good  angels,  even  when  apparently  they  are  pure  and 
unobjectionable,  but  from  tlie  enemies  of  Christ,  from  Satan 
and  his  angcU  carrying  on,  with  devilish  malice,  their  nerer- 
endiug  war  agaiiisl  Heaven. 
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Such  «t  least  are  the  coTicliisions  whicli  I  have  been  forced 
in  my  own  mind  to  adopt,  and  Buch,  it  wjeinB  to  me,  nil  must 
adopt  who  etudv  the  qneetion  in  the  light  of  Christian  the- 
olu^y.  I  am  at  To&fit  hoaeet  to  these  uoiiclufiionit,  and.  though 
I  may  err  now,  as  I  have  eo  often  erred  before,  yi;t  I  am  not 
nion*  iikoly  to  err  than  others.  Krr  indeed  1  may,  but,  if 
I  must  err  nt  all,  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  snpereti- 
tioQ,  than  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and  irreli^on. 


OUAPTKR  IXn. OOHVKKNIOIf. 

Mr  fltory,  like  my  life,  draws  to  its  close.  The  cbanjrc 
which  my  religiouB  views  havo  underj^nc  has  been  more 
than  ODce  hinted.  On  religion,  as  on  most  other  Bul)ject«, 
I  no  longer  think  or  feel  m  I  did  in  tJie  day  when  1  fancied 
I  poeecpsed  more  than  human  science,  and  wielded  a  more 
than  human  power. 

I  grew  up  without  any  decided  rehgiops  doctrioeB,  though 
inclining  to  what  waa  called  Uberal  Christianity,  that  ie,  a 
ChriBtianitv  ktpt  up  with  the  time*,  and  confonned  to  the 
ever-clianeing  spirit  of  the  age.  I  was  not  an  avowed  un- 
boHever;  1  was  not  an  open  scoffer;  I  even  thought  it  well 
to  pay  a  decent  external  respect  to  religion,  to  attend  ehun-h 
wlicn  convenient,  and  to  patronize  the  Gospel,  providing  it 
wa«  not  preached  with  too  inurh  eamoKtiiess  and  devoted- 
ness,  and  not  promulgated  as  a  law  whicli  nmst  govern  oIL 
my  tlioughtii,  wonls,  and  deeds,  but  wait  pro])UBed  simply  as 
a  Biwculation,  as  a  theory,  or  bb  an  opinion,  which  1  wun  at 
Ubcrty  Ut  accept,  modify,  or  reject,  as  seemed  Ut  me  good. 

Before  my  mesmeric  experiment*  and  acquaintance  with- 
Priseilla,  I  was  a  sort  of  rationalist,  accepting  Chrigtiimity 
in  name,  and  explaining  its  minMrha  and  mystoricR  nn  pure- 
ly natnral  principles.  Afterwards,  after  my  philanthropic- 
(Kdiemce  had  mJsciUTied,  my  worship  of  humunitv  as  (tod 
had  proved  a  failure,  and  my  belief  m  progress  had  expired 
in  tlio  crucible  of  experience,  1  fell  into  a  sort  of  despair, 
and  wonUl  fain  have  pernuitded  tnyself  that  I  believed  in 
nothing.  If  I  did  not  absolutely  deny  Uod,  iny  belief  in 
him  IxHiame  im>  obscured  by  the  mista  of  my  speculations 
and  the  eorniptions  of  my  honrt-,  that  I  was  in  reality  no 
blatter  than  an  atheist  The  devil  was  a  bugbear  invented 
by  the  priests,  and  men  were  mere  motea  in  the  SDnbeam. 
I  have  already  described  the  state  into  which  I  fell — a  state 
from  which  I  would  risk  my  lifetusave  my  bittertjst enemj 
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prior  to  Uic  aliftolute  crualuDg  of  all  mv  hopes,  which  fol- 
lowed my  having  tinielicd  all  the  work  I  had  marked  out 
for  inrwU  to  do,  and  found  it  noue^ht,  I  regarded  tnvself 
M  »  n«e-thinker,  because  I  had  either  allowed  myBolf  u> 
think,  or  had  made  myself  acqaainted  with  tho  thoaf;hte  of 
others,  against  religion.  My  rrecdom  and  iodependenoe  of 
mind  were  in  docving,  not  m  beiieWng.  I  wns  not  free  to 
tliiiik  in  favor  of  roTigion,  nor  aufficiently  independent  to 
beltcre  Cbristianitf,  and  labor  in  eament  to  servu  God  and 
aave  my  own  souL  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  sheer 
sapcrstition,  would  have  been  sinking  niysulf  to  the  level  of 
the  Tolgar,  and  to  hmvo  exposed  myself  to  the  gibes  and 
fineers  of  my  Bcientific  aBeociatG& 

Nevertheleiw,  my  nnbelief,  my  scepticism,  and  my  radi- 
calism, were  a  sort  of  violence  done  to  my  own  bettor  feel- 
ings and  graver  judgment  Tliey  never  came  natural  to  me» 
and  I  am  aure  I  wm  novor  cut  out  for  a  philanthropist  or 
world-reformer.  There  was  always  something  in  the  vie 
and  practices  of  my  ajwociates  that  diegiisted  me,  and  often 
was  I  obliged  to  hold  my  noee  when  they  were  discnssod,  a& 
it  is  said  Sutan  does  when  lie  encounters  a  confirmed  gensn- 
alifit.  1  had  no  natural  relish  for  "  the  newness, "  and  when 
at  worst  retained  a  secret  reverence  for  the  past,  and  dwelt 
with  pleoeore  on  tho  tlm&^tdlowed,  over  which  forages  hodJ 
flowed  the  stream  of  human  aSection,  human  joy,  and  ha-' 
man  sorrow.  I  stood  in  awe  before  the  shadow  of^  the  hoary 
Eld,  and  n'islied  always  to  find  myself  bound  by  indiefioluhle 
ties  to  what  had  gone  before  me,  as  well  as  to  what  might 
come  after  me.  Half  in  &pite,  and  half  oudcr  the  charm 
of  PriBcilla,  I  embraced  philanthropy,  but  not  inwardly,  for 
her  sophistry  never  for  a  moment  deceived  me.  Never  was 
there  a  moment  when  I  did  not  eee  through  the  philanthro- 
pists, radicals,  and  revolutiuniiits  with  whom  I  n^ociated,  or 
■when  with  a  breath  I  could  not  have  swept  away  their  cob- 
web theories;  never  for  a  momoiit  was  I  deceived  as  to  the 
actnal  oharaoter  of  the  devilish  morements  I  myself  set  on 
foot. 

It  may  be  thonglit  strange,  eueh  being  the  fact  that 
could  or  would  have  played  tlui  part  I  di<h     It  might' 
enongh  to  say  Satan  had   power  over  me  *  hut  I  afiBoeiat«ui| 
with  the  prophete  of  "  the  oewnoes, "  and  led  on  the  moro^ 
ment,  partly  binuihc  I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  and 
partly  hccausc  1  could  not  endure  absolute  idleness.     I  saw 
indeed  the  deetructivo  ohuracter  of  my  moromentSj  but  I 
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cherished  a  hope  that  by  making  things  worae,!  ehonld  pre- 
pare the  way  tor  making  them  better.  You  most  demoueh, 
I  said,  the  old  edifice,  and  clear  away  its  rabbish,  before  yon 
can  erect  a  new,  a  more  beautifnl,  or  a  more  convenient 
stractore  on  its  site.  I  accepted,  after  a  manner,  the  opin- 
ions and  theories  of  the  neologiJsts,  not  becanee  they  satis- 
fied me,  bat  became  I  knew  not  what  else  to  accept ;  and, 
thoQgh  not  tme,  they  might  conduct  me  to  truth.  The 
road  to  the  temple  ot  Parity  rans  through  the  Bower  of 
Bliss,  the  path  to  heaven  crosses  the  devil's  territory,  and 
error  is  the  prodrome  of  tnith.  Such  were'  the  maximB  I 
adopted,  not  indeed  because  I  believed  them,  bat  because 
thev  were  convenient,  and  because  I  saw  not  otherwise  how 
to  justify  myself,  or  solve  the  problem  of  experience.  I 
adhered  to  my  philanthropy,  inndelity,  and  radicalism,  not 
because  I  loved  or  believed  them,  but  oecanse  1  saw  nothing 
true  in  the  principles  and  reasonings  I  was  accustomed  to 
hear  opposed  to  them.  The  religious  and  conservative  peo- 
ple I  knew,  and  I  sopposed  them  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  least  irrational  of  their  class,  seemed  to  beiieve  and  re- 
tain either  too  much  or  too  little.  On  one  side  they  seemed 
to  accept  and  act  on  the  principles  which  I  and  my  partv 
professed,  and  on  the  other  to  insist  on  conclusions  whicn 
conld  be  logically  obtained  only  from  a  contradictory  set 
of  principles,  and  which  they  with  one  voice  condemned 
as  false,  mischievous,  and  leading  only  to  superstition,  idol- 
atry, and  spiritual  thraldom.  Their  denials  struck  me  as 
too  sweeping  for  their  affirmations,  and  their  affirmations  as 
quite  too  broad  for  their  denials.  I  found  myself  in  the  un- 
pleasant predicament,  either  of  divinizing  humanity,  or  of 
embracing  a  religion  which  they  held  to  oe  worse  than  the 
rankest  infidelity. 

For  a  time,  while  I  was  in  good  health,  while  I  possessed 
and  wielded  a  more  than  human  power,  and  had  not  yet  ex- 
hausted the  world  in  which  I  did  believe,  or  despaired  of  re- 
casting it  after  my  own  image,  I  got  along  without  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  when  I  no  longer  saw  any  object  in  life,  when 
there  was  from  my  own  point  of  view  no  longer  any  work 
for  me  to  do,  and  I  was  thrown  back  on  my  own  failing  god- 
ship,  and  left  to  devour  my  own  heart,  I  became  wretched, 
more  wretched  than  I  can  express.  The  blow  which  pros- 
trated me,  and  the  disease  which  it  developed,  and  brought 
me  to  handgrips  with  Death,  changed  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  but  unhappily  only  to  render  them  for  the  time 
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still  more  miiiful.  "Yon  know,  O  Socrates,'*  ri_>'b  C«plialnv| 
in  Pinto's  Rf^pfiUic,  "that  wWn  n  nuui  thinks  tliut  he  tiidraw*' 
iiig  near  to  ueatli,  certAin  tltirigs,  as  to  which  be  bad  previ- 
oiisly  been  verv  tramjuil,  awaken  in  hiH  bowm  »uxiot}'  utid 
ahrni.  What  lias  licen  told  him  of  hell  and  tJic  pHnititiin<:at 
of  tlio  wicked,  tht'  stories  at  wbieh  be  had  formerly  Iaiig}i(Kl 
or  mocked,  now  fill  liis  soul  with  trouble,  ilc'feare  tliat 
they  may  prove  true.  Enfeehled  hv  agf,  or  brought  neiirer 
to  me  frightful  abodeg,  he  wjcmn  to  pere-eive  them  with  great- 
er uleai-nesfi  and  force,  and  le  theretorc  dietnrbed  by  donbts 
and  ftpprclieiusiunii.  lie  reviews  hiti  past  life,  and  sooks- 
what  evd  he  may  have  done.  If  he  finds,  on  examination^ 
tliat  his  life  lia«  hcvn  iuiquitoue,  lie  awakes  often  in  the  night^ 
agitated  and  shuddering,  as  a  child,  with  &uddon  terrors, 
tremhies  and  lives  in  fe;ii-fnl  expectation  ; "  or,  as  I  may  add 
with  St.  Paul,  *'aui!rtain  fearful  looking  for  of  jiidf^iiicnt 
and  iierj-  indignation."  As  1  found  myeelf  on  uiy  dying 
bed,  thmgti  he^i^an  to  wear  to  me  a  very  diHereut  HApect  from 
what  tlicy  did  wlicn  I  wub  in  the  hey<Uy  of  youth,  in  the  full 
flow  of  my  animal  spirit*,  or  tilled  with  the  vain  and  deliwlve 
hope  of  sobjceting  all  natnrc  to  my  will.  The  Icaeone  which ' 
I  had  heard  in  my  childhood,  and  which  I  hud  ridiculed  or 
forgotten,  came  baek  with  startling  power;  and  in  my  lonelv 
reflccliona  [  wae  forced  to  ask  what.,  if  that  which  they  tuft 
ns  of  death  and  judgment,  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  rewnrdb  of 
the  good  and  the  pnnitilunent  of  the  wicked,  shonid  turn  out 
to  he  tnie  ? 

My  trouble,  my  Anxiety,  and  tny  alarm  increased  in  pro- 
portion  A%,  Mr.  Merton  forced  upon  me,  by  \m  eonversiititms, 
the  fnll  eonvicti<in  that  1  had  w.illy  becn'dealingwithdcviU, 
that  Satan  in  rpnlly  a  perfiimnl  existence,  and  thiit  I  bad  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  and  hadaetnd  under  his  inllnence.  Aty 
rationali&ni  liad  led  me  to  (juof^tiou  Iua  pertional  existence, 
and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  dfuionie  phenomena  without 
the  Btippoettion  of  his  interposition.  Denjing  SatAH,  I  h&d 
denied  Cliri&t;  and  l)eing  now  forced  to  ivcoguizo  Satan,  I 
was  forced  to  i'<)nfnsH  (Christ,  and  all  theChrititian  mysteries. 
By  the  fiame  preee8«  by  which  I  had  explained  away  the 
demonic  ])Iieuoniena,  I  liad  explained  away  the  mimcles  and 
the  fiuiKrruatural  cliaracter  of  Chrietianity.  Hy  that  aame 
procc&s  of  reasoning  by  wbieh  Hr.  Mcrton  compelled  me  to 
Admit  tlie  false  miracles,  the  lying  gign?  and  wonders  of 
Satan,  I  was  forwHl  to  aihnit  the  true  niiracleg,  therefore  the 
divine  eommitaiion.  and  therefore  the  divinity  of  Chriat,  bi>- 
canMi  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
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Here  is,  I  apprehend,  the  principal  soarce  of  that  difScal- 
ty  which  so  many  people  find  in  aamittiog  the  reality  of  the 
^femonic  phenomena.  They  cannot  admit  Satan  and  his 
works,  withoBt  admitting  Christ  and  redemption,  purchased 
with  his  own  blood  on  the  cross, — in  a  word,  without  admit- 
ting all  the  Christian  mysteries  and  dogmas, — Christianity 
itself,  and  that  not  as  an  opinion,  not  as  a  speculation,  but  as 
the  law  of  God  for  conscience.  Host  men  have,  at  least,  a 
-dim  perception  of  this  fact ;  and  as  they  do  not  like  to  admit 
Christianity  in  a  Christian  sense,  they  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  satanic  in  the  dark 
phenomena  of  human  history.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
professions  we  hear,  whatever  the  apparent  zeal  displayed  in 
the  cause  of  a  bastard  Christianity,  our  age  is  an  unbelievinE 
age,  and  hates,  I  may  say,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  Christ  and 
his  church.  The  age  is  blind  to  the  perception  of  Christian 
truth,  but  sharp-sighted  to  whatever  is  requisite  to  prevent 
that  truth  from  making  its  way  to  the  heart  It  sees  very 
■clearly  what  it  must  concede,  if  it  accepts  Mr.  Morton's  doc- 
trine ;  and  therefore,  with  all  its  energy  and  astuteness,  it  in- 
sifits  on  explaining  the  demonic  phenomena  on  natural  prin- 
■ciples,  or  on  denying  them  outright 

But  detached  from  the  world  by  experience  of  its  hoUow- 
ness,  and  by  my  mortal  illness,  I  became  less  disposed  to  re- 
sist the  grace  of  God,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  to  lis 
ten  with  candor  to  Mr.  Merton's  reasoning.  I  very  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  1  had  really  fallen  into  the  error  of 
■calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  I  had  really  substituted 
Satan  for  Gt>d,  and  in  doing  so  had  committed  the  precise 
■error  the  Christian  clergy  had  always  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
saw  that  they  had  been  right  in  advocating  what  I  called, 
with  Priscilla,  the  system  of  repression,  anal  wrong  in  ad- 
vocating the  contrary  system.  I  saw  that,  as  a  reasonable 
man,  I  must  abandon  the  whole  order  of  ideas  which  I  had 
cherished  in  my  satanic  pride  and  lust,  and  embrace  that  or^ 
der  of  ideas  which  I  had  hitherto  rejected  as  false  and  mis- 
•chievouB.  There  was  no  room  f6r  compromise.  I  must  say 
decidedly  either  "Good  Lord"  or  "Good  Devil,"  and  as  I 
could  no  longer  say  the  latter,  I  must  say  the  former. 

Many  people,  knowing  my  order  of  thinking  when  I  was 
well  and  in  the  world,  may  blame  a  change  so  complete  and 
fio  universal ;  but  only  because  they  are  people  of  confused, 
incomplete,  and  disjointed  thought,  whose  views  are  always 
^m,  obscure,  and  incoherent,  and  who  can  never  onderstand 
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the  operations  of  a  niiod  tliat  reduces  all  It«  views  to  thi^ir 
fuiidu mental  prin^inle,  to  a  clear,  weil-de fined,  and  eolf- 
coherent  whole,  so  triat  any  change  at  all  must  be  chan^  of 
principle,  aud  involve  an  entire  oLaii^e  of  tiyfvtem.  Piiilo- 
sopbical  and  loji;tciil  miude  may  err,  but  in  tlieir  preniifics,  not 
in  their  concIutilonB  from  tliein.  No  questiun  with  tliein  is, 
over  a  qnestion  of  detail,  and  none  over  turns  on  a  collateral' 
ia&ue.  If  they  stirt  from  infidel  pi-eraises,  they  will  come 
to  tlie  (Kindufiion  that  Satan  is  <i<Mi,  and  adjust  their  theory 
of  the  nniverne  accordingly?.  If  they  asenme,  as  their  point 
of  departure,  tliat  liberty  u  in  the  abeenee  of  all  restratut, 
aud  that  liberty  in  this  sense  le  good,  they  niuist  come  to  the 
conclusion  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  my  instnmtross 
Priflcilla,  and  of  course  reject  that  whole  order  of  ideas  which 
asserts  the  need  of  law,  the  utility  of  government,  or  the 
neoes^ty  of  reBtraint.  That,  in  doing  so,  they  go  :iji^inst 
commnii  M;nsc,  they  are  as  well  aware  asaro  their  opponentsfl 
but  that  fact  cannot  move  them,  for  the  legitimate  eonelueioo  I 
from  it,  if  their  premises  are  right,  ie  that  eo-ciillcd  cominoaj 
sense  is  wrong,  and  needs  to  be  corrected.  If  the  coumion 
opinions,  doctrines,  or  judgmente  of  mankind  arc  n^aingt 
them,  they  are  indemnified  by  finding  a  common  feeling,  a 
secret  but  real  feeling,  of  all  men  in  their  favor ;  for  tlie  very 
fact  that  reetniint  is  neceesary,  proves  tliat  perreree  nature 
demands,  when  left  tu  itself,  universal  liberty  or  unbounded 
license.  They  have  but  to  adopt  tlie  doctrine  of  the  innate 
purity  and  sanctity  of  nature,  to  call  this  natuml  feeling  a 
pure  and  holy  instinct,  and  bid  us  follow  nature,  in  order'to 
make  ont  their  complete  logical  justification.  They  aresim* 
piv  eont;e()uent,  tu  use  a  logical  term ;  and  their  opponents, 
wno  accept  tlieir  premises  but  deny  their  conclnBions,  are  in- 
oonseqneut. 

The  common  run  of  men,  who  oppose  tliie  class  of  think- 
ers and  speculators,  not  by  a  complete  and  coherent  system 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  law  and  authority,  anci  who 
are  constantly  saying  Good  Lord  and  Good  Devil,  Good 
Devil  and  Good  Txiid,  trying  forever  to  conciliate  both  at_ 
the  same  time,  and  endeavonng  with  all  their  might  to  eerre 
botli  God  and  Mammon,  which  He  who  "spake  as  never 
madi  epake"  declares  to  be  impossible,  whenever  they  are 
hard  pushed,  cry  out  against  them  as  logic-choppers,  hair- 
splitterg,  narrow-minded  sy$teni-moii£;er8,  ana  rcprcMnt 
them  as  wanting  in  broad  and  compreliensive  views,  in  lib- 
eral and  generouB  feelingt!,  as  mere  theorists,  destitute  of  plain. 
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?ractical  coramon  sonse.    "WTiat  is  really  a  merit  in  them,  is 
enounced  as  folly  or  crime,  and  the  whole  pack, 

"  Tny,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  little  d(^  and  all," 

are  let  loose  against  them.  This  is  wrong.  Either  onr  feel- 
ing, oar  sensitive  and  affective  nature,  is  to  be  made  snb- 
orainate  and  sobeervient  to  our  reason,  or  oar  reason  is  to 
be  sabordinated  aod  made  subservient  to  feeling.  To  at- 
tempt to  maintain  them  as  two  equal,  coordinate,  and  ma- 
tnallj  independent  powers,  after  the  manner  of  the  Galil- 
eans in  relation  to  church  and  state,  is  onlj  to  prepare  the 
way  for  internal  anarchy  and  disorder.  The  fool  makes  rea- 
son sabservient  to  his  feelings,  emotions,  aSections,  or  pas- 
sions, and  as  to  hie  proper  manhood,  Uves  as  a  slave ;  the 
wise  man  subjects  these  to  his  reason,  that  is,  to  understand- 
ing and  will,  and  lives,  moves,  and  acts  as  a  freeman. 

14'ow  I  had  one  of  those  minds  which  reduce  their  views 
to  system,  or  to  their  fundamental  principle.  My  starting- 
point,  my  fundamental  principle  was  false,  and  therefore  my 
whole  system  or  theorv  of  the  nniverse  was  false.  This  once 
discovered,  I  necessanly  embraced  the  opposing  principle, 
and  as  necessarily  embraced  it  in  all  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences. I  never  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
strike  a  balance  between  truth  and  falsehood,  or  to  ac- 
cept a  principle  and  deny  its  consequences.  In  nxattere 
of  practice,  I  can  nnderstand,  where  no  principle  is  sacri- 
ficed, what  are  called  compromises,  and  I  have  never  need- 
ed to  be  told  that  true  prudence  usually  forbids  ns  to  push 
matters  to  extremes.  When  we  act,  we  must  consider  the 
practicable,  and  the  expedient,  as  far  as  principle  leaves  us 
any  diacretionary  power ;  but  iu  asserting  principles,  in  the 
question  between  tmth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  I 
have  always  felt  it  necessary  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  considered  strange  that,  forced 
by  mr.  Merton  and  my  own  serious  reflections  to  deny  that 
Satan  is  God,  I  should  swing  round  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  assert  that  God  is  God  ;  or  that,  starting  from  this  bold 
proposition  as  a  first  principle,  I  should  adjust,  or  endeavor 
to  adjust  my  whole  order  of  thought  to  it.  I  am  aware  that 
my  having  done  so  will,  with  the  mass  of  my  countrymen, 
bring  reproach  upon  my  memory,  and  induce  some  who  may 
cherish  a  regard  tor  me  to  attempt  to  apologize  for  my  want 
of  ineonsisteney  and  incoherency  ;  but,  happily,  the  praises 
or  the  censures  of  men  cannot  affect  me  any  longer,  and  X 
shall  soon  be  wliere  they  cannot  reach  me. 
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BroBglit  liaek  to  an  iiitelk-chwl  o^tnviction  of  the  tmthof 
Ohristiiuiitj',  my  tronble  inereasod;  for  if  Ohrifitianity  be 
tru«,  it  ie  uut  amply  the  revel;iticin  of  a  truUi  to  bo  IwHuvcd, 
Imt  also  of  a  tnitti  "to  l»e  practised — of  a  law  to  be  obeyed.  I 
had  not  obeyed  that  law;  I  Iia<i  deliberately,  eyetemuticaJly 
TioUttMi  nil  itjt  pnH!ei)t«  lor  yuara,  and  had  tanglit  others  to 
do  the  eaino.  I  had  fallen  iindoritscondGmiiatioii,  and  had 
incurred  it*  *>cvfreet  poiialtica.  The  pn>s()c«t  tlnitnowojioncdj 
iK'forc  me  was  not  pleasing.  There  wa*  a  vision  ui  blaekiiesffi 
luid  dt-»|)air.  The  jud^iient  I  derided,  the  heaven  I  had 
«conied,  the  hell  1  had  braved  or  treated  a*  a  fiction,  were 
All  realitiee.  I  must  soon  appear  before  mv  Judge,  loaded 
with  critncei  and  sins  imnniicrabh;,  and  of  tlie  blackntrt  dye- 
It  was  iiupog^ible  to  iinn^tiieoiie  uiorc  wiebod  orji^iltv  than 
niytself.  I  conld  pkmd  nothing  in  excuse  or  extennation  of 
jiiy  fjuilt.  I  had  proved  niyRcIf  the  enemy  of  my  race,  a 
fuul-iuoiithed  and  black-hearted  rebel  agninet  Ood,  my  sov- 
ereign, who  had  done  nothing  to  ine  hut  load  ine  Mnth  bene- 
titfl.  It  was  no  pleasant  thoujjht.  I  had  oonaorted  with  dev- 
iU.  I  hud  ehinfen  them  for  my  aMKOciatcft,  and  what  more 
tilting  thaii  that  I  should  be  left  to  my  own  choice,  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  my  own  doinjrs,  and  be  doomed  to  dwell  eter- 
nally with  them  in  hell  i  It  was  what  I  deserred,  what  iin- 
iii3(^ulute  Justice  might  well  inflict.  The  thought  wan  not 
tol>e  endured. 

I  had  made  a  covenant  n-itli  denih.  I  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  liell,  and  hatl  by  a  solemn  pact  given  myself 
to  the  devil,  and  who  had  ever  heard  that  aiioha  one  had  ever 
roceivcd  grace  to  repent  ?  Had  I  not  blasphemed  the  IToly 
■Glioet,  cotaniitted  trie  unpardonable  sin  f  My  accomplice 
bud  been  i*escned,  it  was  true,  but  »he  had  been  less  guilty 
than  I.  She  had  boen  deceived,  seduced  hy  the  wiles  of  the 
aerpent,  and  straggled  to  break  the  meehee  he  had  cast  around 
her  as  won  us  shu  fully  underetofxl  their  real  character. 
OuiUy  ehe  certainly  had  been,  but  there  waa  some  limit  to 
her  jfuilt.  I  can  hiirdiy  say  tiiat  I  wue  deceived.  From  the 
iiret  1  BUspeetod  the  truth,  and  when  I  remained  blind,  I  re- 
mained &o  wilfully.  J  had  acted  deliberately  ; — not  from  the 
strength  of  feeling,  or  the  heat  of  passion,  but  cooUv.  from 
calctilation,  with  full  aaaent.  There  was  a  great  difierence 
between  u^     What  hone,  then,  remained  for  iiic'i 

The  world  will  laugh  at  me  for  all  tliis,  and  wag  their 
heads  at  the  mighty  magician  starting  hank  with  fear  (»fdeath 
and  dread  of  hell.     The  world  has  no  faith.     If  it  can  make 
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ciii'C  of  this  life,  it  tliinks  we  iiuy  jump,  us  Mucbcth  pro- 
posed, that  whicli  is  to  come.  Itut  the  world  is  nothing  to 
me  now,  iiid  1  am  not  moved  by  its  inoobenes.  I  am  not 
asimmtxl  to  own  my  fears.  I  foiir  not  dying.  I  fear  what 
may  L-ome  afurr  doiith.  I  fvar  tho  last  Judgmuiit.  I  fear  Iiell. 
I  {cut  being  condemned  to  dwell  foi-ever  with  tli«  dnmiierl. 
Tlie  saJvation  of  my  soul  to  me  now  ie  the  great,  tlie  all-ah- 
jorbing  question — the  question  of  questions. 

Mr.  Merton  continimd  tn  visit  me.  and  to  unfold  to  me  the 
echome  of  ClirtBtiaii  redemption,  and  uuttnred  mc  that,  if  I 
wilhid  it,  thiii'c  wiw  ttulviition  even  for  mc,  for  Christ  had 
died  for  all,  had  made  amnio  sntigfactiou  oa  thu  onirw  for 
the  ("iusof  the  whole  world,  and  that  great  a£  my  fiins  were, 
they  were  surpassed  by  the  divine  mercy.  lie  instructed  mo 
in.  wliikt  I  had  to  believe,  and  in  what  1  had  to  do.  The  bap- 
tienifil  waters  wt^re  noimvl  over  mc,  and  J  was  confirmed  by 
the  holy  chrism,  ana  I  hope  that  my  pad  with  Katan  in  bro- 
ken, and  my  huuI  ilelivured.  But  T  know  not  whrthcr  it  be 
«o  or  not ;  1  know  not  whether  I  deservo  love  or  hatred.  I 
itill  fear  and  tremble,  bnl  will  not  dcepiiir.  I  am  trying,  sn 
far  as  in  my  power,  to  undo  tlie  wroii^  I  liave  done,  and  have 
dictated  with  that  view  theee  my  coniessions,  which  will  aoc 
the  light  as  soon  as  may  be  after  I  am  no  more. 

All  are  kind  to  me.  My  friendf),  those  who  have  known 
me  in  my  pride  and  wickedness,  strange  to  say,  do  not  de- 
eert  iiie:uud  tho*^  J  hjve  hwnl  are  constantly  near  me,  and 
do  ah  they  i;an  to  nilievK  my  pain,  and  to  fitrongthen  my 
good  resohitioDB,  Priscilla  Ib  not  unfreqnently  mv  nuree, 
and  James  ie  most  kind  and  iiffecti»uiitc  to  uil-.  If  human 
aid  or  sympathy  could  avail  me,  1  should  have  nothing  to 
fear.  But  here  I  He  waiting  my  departure.  How  it  will 
far«  with  me  hereafter,  (iod  only  knows.     His  will  be  done. 

My  etory  is  told.  My  confeseioufi,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
them  to  the  public,  are  ma^iu.  Lut  no  man  kcc  in  mt;  an  ox- 
ample  to  be  followed,  or  regai-d  me  otherwise  than  as  ainiB- 
«rable  wretch  who,  in  manhood  and  health,  abused  all  God's 
gifts,  and  has  nothing  to  relieve  his  character  from  utter  de- 
tebtutiuu  hut  a  late  death-bod  repentance.  My  life  can  serve 
an  u  beacon;  let  it  eo  servo.  Yet  I  beg  all  whom  I  have 
wronged  to  forgive  me,  for  I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  die 
in  peace  with  all  the  world.  1  have  nothing  to  foi^vc,  for 
I  have  received  no  wrongs.  I  have  done  wrong  to  the 
world,  but  I  have  suffered  no  wrong  from  it.  I  caimot  aflk 
iliat  my  memory  sliould  be  cherished,  for  it  deservesonly  to 
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be  execrated.  Yet  is  it  pleasant  to  feel  that  there  are  some 
who,  bad  as  I  have  been,  still  love  me,  and  will  drop  a  tear 
of  sincere  grief  over  mj  lifeless  remains.  There  are,  too,, 
some  who,  from  the  abundance  of  their  charity,  will,  as  thev 
paw  by  my  final  resting-place,  breathe  the  prayer,  so  consol- 
mg  to  the  liviog  at  l^t, — "  May  his  sonl  rest  in  peace.'' 
After  all,  good  is  greater  than  evil,  and  love  stronger  than 
bell. 


PRETENSIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY." 


[From  Ui«  B«atoD  Quorlerly  Bertaw  for  April,  IBSti] 

Phbenolooy,  properly  speaking,  ia  a  pliysiology  of  th& 
brain  ;  and,  as  snch,  au  intcrctiitiug  and  useful  branch  uf  sci* 
ence.  Considered  solely  in  tliU  light,  we  are  dispoeed  to 
think  favorably  of  it, — indeed,  to  believe  it.  Bat  phrenolo- 
^igt£  pretend  that  it  is  something  more  than  this.  Tlicy 
claim  for  it  tbe  high  merit  of  being  a  philosophy  of  the 
huniaTi  mind,  and  the  only  sonnd  philoeophy  of  the  hninaii 
mind«verflet  forth.  Mr.  ComberecomniendBitonthegronnd 
of  it9  throwing  a  tlood  of  light  on  tlic  philuiKiphy  of  mind  ; 
and  we  heard  liim  declare  positively,  that,  if  it  bo  not  true, 
mental  phihmiphy  canuot  be  understood.  T/19  American 
JPhrenoioi/tcal  Journal  grounds  the  utility  of  phrenology, 
in  part,  on  the  a^euined  fact,  that  it  forms  the  basis  ot  » 
more  correct  svetem  of  mental  philosophy  than  has  hitherto 
been  embrace«i.  We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  esamino 
its  pretensions,  not  merely  as  an  account  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  but  as  a  system  of  metapbvaics  ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  it,  in  this  respect,  will  prol«ibly  be  acceptable  to  tho 
majority  of  ourrcadors. 

Phrenology,  as  defined  by  it«  advocates,  treats  of  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  and  of  the  physiological  conditions 
under  which  they  take  place;  but  it  is  all  embraced  in  the 
fuur  following  facts  or  principles  :  I.  The  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  raind ;  2.  The  brain  is  a  eongeriea  of  organs,  and 
each  individual  organ  eorves  to  nmnifest  a  apecial  faculty  of 
the  mind  |  3,  The  strength  of  a  faculty,  cwteris  paribus,  is 
proportioned  to  the  eize  of  the  organ;  4.  The  size  of  the 
or^n,  and  therefore,  with  the  above  qiialilication,  the 
strength  of  the  faculty  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
external  head.  As  these  fowr  faetfi  or  principles  embrace 
the  whole  of  phrenology,  nothing  can  be  elamicd  as  phre- 
nology which  does  not  eome  withiti  their  scope.  We  accept 
these  four  facts  or  prineinles,  and  all  that  neces&ainly  grows 
out  of  them.  We.  therefore,  concede  to  phrenologieta  their 
whole  science.     We  controvert,  at  present,  none  of  their 
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fade.  But  though  vre  make  this  coiiceesion,  whieli  is  aU 
that  they  can  in  cnnscience  ask  of  ns,  we  are  hy  no  mean* 
prepared  to  aihnit  the  inferencefl  b^y  which  they  erect  it  into 
a  complflc  system  of  ineiitui  pliMnsophy. 

Phroiiologi^tg  otTor  iig  an  enuiitoralion  and  elafiAifieation 
of  tlic  ])riiuitivf  tL-mlencies — facultrcs,  tlic_y  call  them, — of 
human  nature.  Thin  eninneration  thej- consider  as  nearlv 
•complete,  and  this  classiiic^-ition  as  just.  In  this  grouno, 
aiifl  in  thifi  alone,  must  tlier  ftmntl  their  pretenKion^nt)  ineta* 
piivBiciaiiH.  lint  we  nek  tlieiii,— 1st.  If  their  acuonnt  of  the 
prtiiiitivo  fttCitltiuA  of  IminHii  iiiitnre  Ik  tlie  tnre  account! 
2d.  Adiiiiltiiig  it  ie,  docs  it  toko  in  the  whole  of  lueoul  fici- 
■ence?  and  3d.  Admitting  it  doca  take  in  the  whole  of  men- 
tal Hcience,  ie  it  obtained  l\v  means  of  phrenological  prin- 
-ciplea,  inetcad  of  the  method  ndopted  bymetaplivaiciaus  ia 
general  t  Tlicne  tlircc  (piestions  are  pertinent,  and  we  re- 
flet that  we  do  tiut  lind  phivnolo^ititd  j;i^'iI^l;  them  that  dla- 
"tiiict  considtTtttioii  their  imiHtrtaiiPt!  dcniaiidK. 

We  prcioccd  to  consider  the  last  ([uostion  flret.  Adtuittiug 
the  plircnolo^^ist'fl  account  of  tlie  primitive  faciiltic«  ot 
himiari  nature  i«  the  true  one,  we  ask  how  has  he  obtained 
it.  Grant  liifi  psychology;  liow  has  he  constructed  it  I  Ua« 
he  done  it  by  means  of  liie  nlirenological  fact*,  or  by  simply 
noting  the  facta  ho  is  cniisKjious  of  in  himself  ? 

The  flimplu  fact,  timt  a  phi-cnologii^t  h  able  to  ^vo,  and 
fdocH  cive,  us  a  true  act-ouut  of  the  ^'iilties  uf  the  human 
woul.  16  not  iieccssHrily  a  proof  that  this  acomint  is  involved 
in,  or  that  it  grows  out  ot  the  four  phrenological  principles 
we  have  enumerated.  It  is  not.  then,  &  proof  that  this  nc- 
■cnuint  lias  any  newswiry  connexion  with  phrenolog)',  A 
;Sh(Kvnuikor  may  chance  to  construct  a  tnie  system  of  iistroit- 
•omy,  but  it  dou»  not  follow  from  this  tlint  aetroiiomy  ia  a 
(irancli  of  ehoc-niaking,  or  that  it  can  be  i^uocoefifully  proso- 
•cutcd  by  none  but  i-lioe- makers.  Before  the  phrcnologiM 
can  claim  hie  psychology  as  a  part  of  phrenology,  he  mnet 
show  that  it  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  meaus  of  his  four 
phrenological  principles;  and  that,  if  these  be  denied,  tt» 
truth  enrtnot  be  maiulaiiiod. 

The  ptirenolog:iitt  lioe  counted  some  thirty  or  forty  primi- 
tive faculties  of  hnmaa  nature,  lotyated,  named,  and  dcHcribod 
them.  We  will,  for  our  purooeee,  take  hnt  one  of  these, 
that  of  Benevolence.  Two  tilings  are  to  bo  considered  :  1. 
The  faculty  of  benevolence ;  2.  The  cerebral  organ  by 
whicli  it  IB  manifcHtod.     We  presume  the  phrenologist  does 
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not  intetid  to  confoiind  tlu;  faculty  witli  ttie  organ.  'We  do- 
not  confound  the  eeoM  of  sight  with  the  eye.  The  faculty 
of  benevolence  is  psvcliieul — tho  organ  phyfiical.  Now,- 
does  a  knowledge  oi  tne  organ  afFord  any  cme  to  tlie  iialufe- 
and  character  of  the  faculty  of  benevolence  (  Certainly 
not.  Knowledge  of  tlic  fact,  then,  that  each  special  faculty 
of  liiiinau  nature  haa  its  appropriate  eor«bral  organ,  together 
with  iiianipulutiuu  of  that  organ,  cannot  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  lilt-  fucidty.  What  aid,  then,  do  we  derive  from  phrenol- 
ogy- ill  eodstnictiug  our  p&yeholoKy  ( 

IIow,  we  a»lc,  doee  the  phrenologist  coiuo  to  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  benevolence  is  one  of  the  primitive 
faculties  of  human  nature  i  Will  he  say,  here  is  a  cerebral 
organ  for  benevolence,  therefore  there  mnst  he  a  faculty 
for  bencvfilcuee  i  With  Lis  leave,  this  is  not  sound  logio. 
When  ho  dcelarea  thi^or  that  portion  of  brain  the  oiyan  of 
benevolence,  he  assunieB  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of 
benevolence.  How  can  he  say  this  portion  of  bnnn'is  con- 
secrated to  bcrievoicDO©,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
tlierc  irt  such  a  faculty  m  bcnevolunccs 4  Man  has  an  organ 
for  veuenition,  therefore  veneration  is  tiie  primitive  faculty 
of  hninan  nature.  Bnt  how  know  that  thin  i»  an  organ  of 
veneration  before  wo  know  that  man  venerates,  and  vener^ 
atcs  by  means  of  tliie  portion  of  the  cerebrum  f 

We  confess  we  cannot  see  how  the  phrenologist  obtains 
his  psychology  by  meansof  his  phrenological  principle*.  He 
does  not  prel«nd  tli&t  the  organs  aru  distinctly  marked  on 
tlie  brain.  Tliere  aro  no  cerebral  marks  by  whieh  lie 
can  tell  where  hcnevolenee  ends  and  veneration  Itegins. 
The  umnber  of  the  orgiine  cannot  be  ascertained  so  as  in  re- 
turn to  aid  in  detennining  the  number  of  faeultiea.  This 
18  evident  from  the  fat;t  that  phrenologists  do  not  agree  in 
their  enumeration  of  ono  or  the  other:  some  reckoning 
more  faculties  and  organs,  and  othen  fewer.  The  portion 
of  brain,  which  Spurzbeim  and  Combo  devote  to  ideality, 
others  devote  to  ideality  and  sublimity, — thus  dividing 
what  was  rcganled  ae  one  organ  into  two,  and  making  two 
priinitivc  faculties  out  of  what  wne  at  lirst  pronounced  to 
De  but  one.  It  is  evident,  from  thi.s  that  the  examination 
of  the  sknll  can  no  more  detemiiuc  the  number  of  our 
primitive  faculties,  than  it  can  their  nature  and  cliaracter. 
We  auk  again,  then,  what  light  docs  phrenology'  throw  on' 
psychology  ? 
^rhe  phreDologist  must  determine  the  number  and  char* 
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iicter  of  our  primitive  faculties  independently  of  liis 
craniology,  or  not  detemiinp  them  at  all.  llow,  then,  doca 
he  determine  tlieir  number  and  cJiarBcteri  We  presume 
by  analyzing  liis  own  con«!ioii£ne»ii.  Mr.  Corabe  declared 
in  biB  locturcB  that  a  inau  dostitnto  of  conecientjoiieneafl 
would  be  iacapable  of  coiiceiriog  moml  difitinctions.  He 
differed  from  Dr.  Spurzheira  as  to  a  pwticnlar  faculty,  and 
claimed  euperior  aatliority  for  his  own  opinion,  because  the 
organ  of  thn  fAf^iilty  in  cjuct^tion  was  largo  on  hit)  head,  aud 
aiinoet  totally  defifienl  ou  Dr.  Spurzboim'a  Phronologista, 
then,  resort  to  coiiaciouHnciss.  They  turn  their  eyes  in  QpOD 
themselves,  ajid  analyze  the  facts  oi  the  mental  world.  But 
thU  is  the  way  all  psyobologiets  do,  and  ever  hare  done. 
FhrenolQ&:it>tg  then,  as  pysclioiogistti^  hare  nothing  pccntiar 
iu  their  method.  Their  p9ychotoe>',  then,  ie  not  obtained 
by  tlicir  phrt-nologicul  principk*,  IhiI  by  tlie  usual  process. 
If  any  one  doubts  thia.  let  liim  ask  if  a  phronoloiriet  would 
feel  lilnieclf  wiu-rautod  in  dt^iiyint;  tliu  existence  of  a  faculty 
he  sbniiid  lie  eoTiBciouR  of  possewing.  and  which  he  ftbonld 
see  manifeeted  in  the  lives  of  others,  merely  because  ho 
could  find  no  organ  for  it?  We  do  not  believe  he  would. 
Wo  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  then,  by  saying  that, 
admitting  that  the  phrenologist  has  act^urately  enumerated 
and  rightly  classed  the  faenltiea  of  hnnian  nature,  he  has 
not  done  it  by  virtue  of  his  phrenology,  but  by  virtue  of 
liiB  nuperlnrpsTcliologiejtl  analysis. 

Unt  we  go  f^iirther.  We  deny  both  the  compleleneM  and 
the  juKtncaK  of  the  phrenological  psychology.  Dr.  Spurs* 
hciin  and  George  Combe  enumerate  and  describe  thirty-tive 
faculties,  and  8|)eiilc  of  two  more  whicli  arc  considered 
doubtful,  or  not  fully  eetttcd.  But  what  they  call  faculties, 
are  evidently  nothing  but  instinctive  laws  or  tundenciea  of 
human  luiture,  and  not  at  all  dcwprving  tho  name  of 
faculty.  We  accept  the  number  and  character  of  these 
tendencies,  as  given  by  phrenologists,  but  they  by  no  meana 
exhanst  the  eonsciousneBa. 

These  tendenciee  are  all  instinctive ;  they  are  blind 
cravings,  and  the  causality  at  work  in  them  is  not  our  per- 
eonality.  "Wc  are  separate  from  them,  and  eitlier  obey  tliem 
or  control  them.  The  faculties  proper,  those  poweix  by 
whioh  we  control  our  instincts,  are  not  accounted  for  by 
phrenologists.  Memory  is  unquestionably  a  faculty  of  the 
human  soul,  but  the  phi-enolgKist  has  no  organ  for  it.  Ho 
virtually  denies  memory-.     True  he  says  each  faculty  re- 
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members, — that  ovcotuality  roniQmberB  eveiite,  individuality 
remembers  indiTiduol  facte,  causality  romombers  cau&es, 
comparison  relations,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list.  But 
does  he  not  see  that  this  ie  all  aside  the  mark !  It  is  not 
this  or  that  faculty  that  rememhers,  but  toe  remember. 
"What  he  alleges  merely  explains  why  it  is  that  we  remem- 
ber some  things  rather  than  others  ;  but  it  says  notliingof 
why  we  remember  at  all.  Memory  ib  two-fold.  Sometiniee 
the  paat  comes  np  of  its  own  accord,  aometinies  it  comes  up 
only  as  we  recall  it.  Now,  how,  if  we  have  no  faculty  of 
memorv,  are  we  able  to  recall  the  paet  \ 

SoriHibility  is  another  faculty  of  which  phrenologists  give 
a.  very  uneatisfactory  accoont.  The  feelings  they  speaK  of 
&re  merely  modes  or  variations  of  sensibility,  not  the  capac- 
ity of  feeling  Itself.  Endowed  as  lam  with  the  (capacity  of 
feeling,  1  can  easily  onderetand  that  with  the  brain  large  in 
the  region  of  benevolence,  I  shall  have  tliat  modification  of 
aeneibility  strong;  or  if  sraallin  the  region  devoted  to  seU- 
cHteum,  lahall  uot  be  proud.  But  this  does  not  explain  the 
capaci^of  feeling,  nor  give  it  a  cerebral  organ.  There  is 
no  organ  for  sensibility ;  there  are  simply  organs  for  its 
mo'les. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  relation  to  the  faculty  of 
Ttnoiclny,  intelligence,  or  reawn.  We  know  well  what 
phrenoiogistti  say  on  this  8ubject;  we  know  that  they  have 
devoted  to  the  intellect  tlie  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  or  at 
least  the  larger  portion  of  it ;  and  tliat  thoy  epcak  of  percep- 
tive facnlties  and  reflective  faculties;  but  wherefore  we 
nndertftand  nnt.  If  true  to  their  own  Bystem,  they  must 
prononnce  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  they  call  them, 
unitincts,  desires,  cnivings,  as  wl-II  i\s  the  propeneitii;^  and 
sentimeubs.  Comparison,  in  their  account  of  the  matter,  is 
nothing  bnt  a  craving  to  know  relations,  causality  to  know 
causes,  individuality  to  know  individual  facts.  The  cere- 
bral organ  of  cansahty,  with  all  deference  to  George  Combe, 
we  must  suggest,  does  not  take  cognizanre  of  Kauses  ;  it  is 
merely  the  organ  by  which  the  man  manifcste  his  de^gire  to 
know  causes.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  of  all  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  as  they  are  called.  They  do  not  cousti- 
tate  the  knowing  faculty,  but  are  merely  its  modes,  and 
airaply  account  for  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge  are 
not'acqnired  by  «U  men  with  equal  facility.  To  know,  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  of  causes,  relations,  facts,  tunes, 
timea,  colors,  or  events.    It  is  a  general  power,  which,  if  we 
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lAooeOr  will  bo  directed  to  an  inveeti^tion  of  causes,  of 
!dcu,  of  beauty,  of  relijfion.  as  causality,  comparison,  idenl- 
itV,  or  venomtion  is  the  larger  organ  on  tlie  head.  But  the- 
fnct  tliat  it  is  directed  to  one  class  of  facts  rather  than 
another,  in  Rotitsecpience  of  cerebral  development,  c«ii  by  no 
means  destroy  its  unity,  or  niake  it  not  a  faculty  of  the 
Jinman  soul.  TIiu  p!in>uologiBt^,  in  ngecting  it,  appear  to 
Mi  to  make  out  but  a  very  defective  pveJioIogy. 

Tlio  wiUf  or  personality,  is  also  denied  bv  plirenotogists. 
"VVe  moan  not  to  Ray  that  they  liave  banittlieil  the  wnrd,  bnt 
the  thing.  Benevolence  does  this,  causality  dwf  that,  is 
their  way  of  f<|ieaking.  The  man.  the  person,  thieti  nothing. 
There  is  no  nnity.  PhronoIogUte  even  labor  to  diitprovc 
sll  nnity  of  conaciouancss  ;  ana  Dr.  Spurzhclni  introduce*  a 
man  cnizy  on  one  side  of  hie  head,  but  sane  on  the  other,  to 
prove  the  fact  of  donble  conscioopnees.  One  can  hardly 
n-frnin  from  adding  that  a  muii  r«£ortiiig  to  sncli  tei^timony 
fur  Buch  a  pnrposo  mast  nccde  bo  cnuy,  not  on  one  side  of 
his  head  unty,  liiit  on  both  Hdcs. 

(>\c  while,  the  phrenolociBts  eonfotmd  will  with  desire; 
another  while,  with  n  decieion  of  the  understanding,  and 
generally,  with  the  circumHlaneoa  whieh  influence  it.  Each 
fiieulty  18  said  to  will  its  appropriate  objccfs.  Hereby  will 
they  mean  desire.  Wlien  tJie  intellect  perccivoi;  that  n  cer- 
tain group  of  organs  oupht  to  bo  obeyed,  there  ie  a  will  to 
obey  them.  Here  will  is  taken  for  a  decision  of  the  under- 
standing. If  a  group  of  organs  giving  a  determinate  char- 
acter be  predominant,  there  is  a  will  to  follow  them.  Here 
will  is  confounded  with  both  deeire  and  the  circumstances 
whiuh  iutiiience  ns.  Are  men,  who  can  commit  mi«ttike« 
like  rheee,  pbilosophers  ? 

The  will,  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  the  me,  the  person- 
ality, tlie  power  of  acting,  not  the  moroaipat^ityof  ifceiving 
an  action.  Tlie  caiiBalitv  at  work  in  the  will  ip  always  the 
peraon,  the  me,  myself.  It  is  the  powerof  self-detcnni nation. 
Take  away  the  will,  ami  you  destniy  personality.  The  will 
is  always  fi-ce.  Indeed  it  in  identical  with  freedom.  A 
necesHirj'  will,  or  a  will  that  is  not  frye,  in  a  lutleeisni.  Bnt 
desire  is  not  free.  It  does  not  spring  up  bocaufte  I  will  it. 
It  takes  place  independently  of  my  perwinaUly.  The  cimial- 
ity  at  work  in  it.  tfien,  Er  not  mine.  If,  then,  there  bo  no 
will  but  dcsii-e.  there  ifl  no  will  at  all ;  then  there  i*  no  per 
ponality,  then  wo  re-enter  into  tialiire  and  necessity,  and 
fatalism  is  truth.     The  t«me  remarks  may  be  made  on  the 
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dmslon  of  Oie  underatanding.  I  cannot  control  the  de- 
cihions  of  my  UTiderstuidJng.  T  Bee  as  I  can,  not  as  I  will. 
The  deciBioua  of  the  uodcrstancEiiig  are  coutrolliad  by  a 
power  wliicli  I  am  not.  They  are  nuccaaaryj  not  free.  If 
we  confound  the  will  with  them,  wc  destroy  it,  cfiace  per- 
w>nality,  and  reduc«  man  to  a  thing,  at  beat,  to  an  animal. 
We  reside  eminently  in  our  power  of  nctiriff,  and  tliiB  power 
i>f  acting  is  what  we  mean  by  the  will  as  a  lacolty  of  human 
nature 

Now.  we  are  coneciona  of  posaossing  this  power.  We  do 
not  licek  to  prove  tt^  for  wv  know  it  as  immediately  and  as 
positively  as  we  know  that  wo  oxi«t.  Our  judgments  mnj 
decide  one  way,  but  we  can  resolve  to  go  another.  Eteairo 
may  prompt  ns  to  one  deed,  but  wo  can  wilt  to  do  another. 
Every  man  knows  thie,  for  every  man  repeats  the  experi- 
ment every  day  of  bin  life.  It  in  true,  I  may  be  overpow- 
ered by  my  appc:titc,  my  dceiros,  my  passions,  and  led  inU^ 
sin ;  nevorihelcss  I  retain  ever  the  power  of  willing  to  re- 
giet.  ThU  power  may  not  always  manifest  itself  in  outward 
act8,  but  it  exists  and  manifests  iteelf,  internally,  in  the 
t^phere  of  con»cion»nese.  A  strong  man  may  hold  ma  to 
tlie  ground,  eo  tliat  I  cannot  rise  ;  bnt  though  I  cannot  riflo, 
I  can  will  to  rise.  Here,  tlien,  is  a  f;u!u!ty  or  power  which 
I  unquestionably  poBfiess,  or  rather  which  is  myself,  of  which' 
pbreiiolwiristH  tiiku  no  acconut.  We  can  find  no  recoirnitiou 
of  it  in  their  psychology.  By  what  authority,  then,  do  they 
8a^'  that  they  nave  conatructcd  a  ooiuplete  psychology  ? 
Here  is  the  man  himself,  of  which  they  take  no  account, 
and  for  wliich  they  find  no  place. 

"  The  knowing  and  refleetiug  faculties,"  says  Mr.  Combe, 
p.  467,  "arc  Gubjoct  to  the  will,  or  rather  constitute  will 
iheiuflelves.  "  In  his  Icetureshc  told  us  reptmlcdly  that  will 
is  scat«d  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  is  idcntioid. 
with  intellect.  Consequently  the  power  of  preeeiviug  is 
identical  with  the  power  of  wil!ing,'and  to  know  is  simply 
to  rcs«»lve !  This  may  be  true  philosophy,  and  deserving  the 
vote  of  thanks  and  piece  of  plate  from  Bostonians,  winch 
Mr.  Comhe  received  for  it ;  but  wc  confess  that  it  is  a  phi- 
losophy which  we  are  not  yet  prepared  totmbraeu.  Wcpre- 
teml  not,  however,  to  refute  it;  tor  he  wlio  can  sec  iio  dif- 
ference between  knowing  a  thing,  and  resolving  to  do  or  not 
to  do  a  tliiiur,  tliough  he  win  not  conviction,  must  needs  h& 
anansweruble. 

Wliat,  agiiin.  do  pbreuolof^Lgts  lueau  by  calling  oaoinUtj 
v*i.  ix-w 
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^u,  phreuologlala  Iwast  much  of  plipcnoloL'y  as  har- 
momzing  with  Chnsti unity.     Now,  one  of  the  pliiincst  in- 


and  eomparison  rffiectlve  fauultiei;?  FTnvo  thej  analj 
reBection  if  In  roftection  there  U both  intelligence  and  wilL 
Wu  will  If)  rGflt*i!t.  Ill  every  act  of  roflectiou  we  turn  tho 
mind  in  upon  itself.  But  pbronolo^te  dcur  will,  thcj  deny 
activity',  ireedom;  how,  then,  can  they  a^iiiit  reflection? 
And  moreover,  what  are  causality  and  compiirison  but  sim- 

Sle  tendencies  to  inquire  into  cati&es  and  relations?  They 
0  not,  of  theniRQives,  take  ongaizance  of  causeti  and  rela- 
tions, otherwise  every  man  wiio  lias  them  large  would  bo 
sure  to  liav«  an  exteiiiiivt;  knowltdgi;  of  caiiscE  and  relatione, 
without  haFiiiff  ever  inquired,  which  is  not  the  fact.  But 
suppose  cauealitr  knows  c&nees,  and  comparison  knows  re- 
Ifttioog,  wc  fthonld  like  to  know  if  they  reflect  in  knowing 
these,  any  more  than  iodividuality  does  in  knowing  facts, 
or  time  in  knowing  dates?  Admit  they  do,  how  dooH  tbe 
phrenologist  know  the  fact?  How  doea  he  learn  ttiat  cau- 
Bslity  U  a  r^jhctive  faculty,  and  individuality  a  Bimpleitntw- 
ing  faculty? 
Affiit 

stianity. 

J'uuctiona  of  Chriatianity  is  that  of  aelf-denial.  We  should 
ike  to  see  the  phrenologist  explain,  on  his  principles,  the 
doctrine  of  self-denial.  He  recogniBes  no  self,  no  me,  bnt 
Bome  thirty  or  forty  (ocnlties  having  no  common  spiritual 
centre.  What  to  him,  tlien,  will  be  aelf-denJal?  To  deny 
one's  self,  we  presume  he  will  say,  is  to  give  predominance 
to  the  moral  and  religioua  sentiments  over  the  lower  or  ani- 
mal propensities.  But  two  questions  iu  reference  to  this 
answer;  1.  What  is  thiit  which  ^voa  tho  predoiniQancc  to 
tlie  moral  and  relleious  sentiments?  and  2.  Is  this  predoni- 
iiiance  really  a  eelf-denial  ?  Are  not  tho  moral  and  roUgiou* 
eentimenta  as  much  parts  of  aatf^  in  the  view  of  phrenolo- 
gists, as  tlie  propensities  tlieuiselvej!?  Why  is  it,  tlien,  any 
more  self-denial  to  bring  the  proponaitlee  into  subjection  to 
tlie  sentiments,  than  it  would  ue  to  bring  tho  scutiments  into 
eubjoction  to  tlio  propensities? 

But  what  is  it  tiiat  brings  the  one  into  aubjoction  to  the 
other?  What  is  this  which  exerts  this  power  t  Is  it  tho 
ME,  the  personality,  activity,  liberty,  which  is  not  the  tenden- 
cies, but  their  subject,  tLeir  common  centre?  Is  it,  in  a 
word,  the  will  '\  Wiiy  have  phrenologiete  then  ncglectwj 
to  describe  it,  to  give  us  an  account  of  it?  and  why  do  they 
give  us  6UCh  an  account  of  the  will  as  nocuttsarily'  excludoB 
it?  Will  they  say,  as  George  Oombc  does,  that  it  is  the  intel- 
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lect  ?  Well,  what  directs  the  intellect  to  that  end?  A 
power  whidi  we  lire,  or  which  is  objective  to  ua  I  If  objee- 
i;vt!  to  118^  an  they  imply  in  all  they  say,  tliou  it  is  not  we 
that  subject  oar  propLiimlties  to  our  monil  and  religiotiB  sen- 
timeat,  but  aomcthimr  elfie.  Then  we  do  aot  deny  our- 
eelvcR,  tind  cannot.  Tliea  the  Christian  duty  of  self-ueniaJ 
is  impracticable. 

Once  more. — (Jhrietlanity  teaches  the  dnctriue  of  account- 
ability  ;  how  will  (be  phrenolupifil  make  this  doctrine  har- 
monize with  liiH  philottopliy  ?  Mr.  Combe  took  up  this  aub- 
ject  in  his  lectures ;  but  Iiib  mode  of  treating  it  struck  us  at 
the  time  as  peculiarly  vague  and  inconclusive.  Christianity 
reprcs«nt8  man  rs  placed  under  a  law  wiiicb  he  is  moraJly 
obliired  to  obey,  and  which  he  has  the  power  to  obey  or  not 
to  obey.  We  beliovo  every  man's  conscience  bears  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  Christian  doctrino;  ftUliuignages  imply 
it,  and  all  syateim  of  morality  and  jurisprudence  are  based 
upon  it.  lint  if  a  man  be  the  shive  of  hie  instinclR.  if  he  be 
not  free  to  control  them,  to  will  the  right,  though  they 
wtjuld  h;ad  hini  to  piimue  tlin  wn>ng,  it  is  obvious  tliat  lie  is  not 
aecountablo  for  his  actions,  und  therefore  ia  nut  ii  subject 
of  moral  diseipiiiie.  Plircuoiogislsaay  the  character  of  the 
man  will  be  p^ood,  if  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and 
intellect  prudominnte,  and  had  if  the  animal  propensities 
predominate.  The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  ha.i  a 
man  with  large  organs  for  the  inimal  propensities,  and  small 
orgrtius  for  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  intellect, 
the  power  to  be  a  strictly  mora!  and  npright  man?  Or  has 
a  miin  with  an  organization  the  reverse  of  this,  the  power 
to  be  a  bad  man  ?  If  not,  then  the  man  iseootrolted  by  an 
■exterior  force  ;  his  acts  aj-e  not,  Gtriutly  epealting,  his  acts, 
but  the  acts  of  the  force  at  work  in  hie  instinctive  tendcii- 
■cios.  IF  then  you  make  him  accountable, you  make  him  ae- 
oountnble  fur  deeds  not  his  own.  1  am  responsible  only  for 
my  own  deeds.  What  is  done  in  me,  but  not  by  uie,  la  no 
more  luy  doinj^than  what  is  done  in  a  man  of  whom  I  never 
heard,  and  witli  whom  T  Imve  no  relation.  TTow  then  can  I 
bo  i-osponsible  i  Indeed  does  not  phrenological  psychology 
destroy  idl  respomtihilitv  I 

This  is  a  grave  question,  and  as  euch  Mr.  Combe  gave  it 
A  grave,  but  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  not  an  explicit  answer.  The 
«antioasneia.s  so  eharaoteristic  of  his  nation,  ftoemod  all  the 
while  to  be  predominant,  tie  did  not  say.  man  has  the 
powor  in  qnestion,  nor  that  he  has  it  not.     lie  evaded  the 
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real  qiieation  nX  issue,  and  introduced  (inot)icr,  which  waa  biiC 
remotclv  related  to  it.  He  asked.  Wlmt  do  we  meaa  by  re- 
sponflibililv  ?  Reepouaibility  to  whom  ?  To  God  t  Po  we 
ttieuii  bjr  tim  question  to  ask  whether  God  will  have  a  right 
to  pnnifih  us  or  nott  Plipenology  has  nothing  to  do  with 
8uch  quoitioii*.  Phrcnologj'  does  Hot  profess  to  answer  tho- 
ologiciil  questions, — althougli  one  of  itA  chief  rucomnienda- 
tious  in  the  niindsof  many  is,  the  odd  it  briu^  to  ecriptural 
exegesis.  We  leave  the  question  of  responsitlenesBtoGod, 
and  »sk  a^Q,  to  whom  are  we  resnoiiRihle  i  To  eoeietjl 
But  the  qufstioQ  hu  Bbotld  tui\rc  atuced,  whh  not,  to  whom 
we  an)  responsible,  nor  to  what  we  are  responsible,  but,  if 
OUT  characters  are  determined  bv  our  ccrcbml  development, 
can  we  be  accoiintahle  at  alH  Yet  this  quegtion,  for  reiison» 
beet  known  to  himself,  he  did  not  choose  to  aalc  or  answer. 
He  considered  merely  onr  responeibleness  to  society,  that  is, 
the  right  of  eocietv  to  puniah  xm.  He  placed  before  na  the 
cattts  of  throe  heaaa,  one  deeidedly  had,  one  middling,  and 
one  deeidedly  good.  The  first  question  ie  to  determine  who 
are  responsible.  Kow,  persons  with  heads  like  tiiis, — el»ow 
ing  us  the  cast  of  the  villain, — are  not  responsible.  Too 
see,  here  are  large  propenjsitiee,  feeble  sentiments,  and  defi- 
cient intellect.  Such  a  man  should  be  treated  as  a  moral 
patient,  and  asylums  should  be  built,  in  whieh  all  persons 
with  heads  organized  in  this  way.  should  be  confined.  Then 
again, — eliowing  ns  the  middle  lieitd,^a  this  man  ros|H>n6i- 
ble !  You  see  tlie  propensities  are  largi;,  tlie  monul  and  relig- 
ions sentiments  I'athersniall,  though  the  intellect  is  considera- 
ble. Persons  with  heads  orgauizco  in  this  mimncr  wiUdo  vcrTi 
well,  if  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  ;  but  if  tempted,  < 
they  will  assuredly  fall.  But  here  is  a  different  head.  Per- 
sons with  heads  lilco  tliia  are  proof  against  temptation,  and 
maintain  their  integrity  amidst  all  circumstances.  Persons 
of  this  class  are  responsililc.  You  see  here  moderate  pro*. 
pensities,  large  moral  and  religions  sentmients  to  perceivfli^ 
the  right,  and  large  inteilect  to  will  it.  If  ench  a  powon 
does  not  do  right,  lie  has  no  excnse. 

But  we  wished  Mr.  Combe  to  tell  us  whether  this  man, 
witli  the  good  head,  had  the  power  to  neglect  his  duty, — 
whetlier  he  did  right  by  the  foree  of  inetinet,  or  by  volun- 
tary Btriving^.  We  wished  to  know  whether  there  be  in  man 
a  power  or  faculty,  by  which  he  controls  his  instinctive  ten- 
dencies, and  directs  thcni  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law, 
or  by  which  he  can^  if  he  choose^  direct  them  to  the  breaco 
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of  tlio  moral  law.  If  mn.n  lias  not  this  power,  he  is  not  » 
inoml  l^einp,  ami  the  nccoiintabititv  fipokeu  of  in  tlio  Chris- 
tian reveliitioii  U  unfoundod.  Piirouology,  then,  inatoad  of 
boiiiK  in  liarmuny  witli  Chriatiaailj',  would  he  directly  op- 
po«eu  to  it.  If  there  be  eueh  a  power,  phrenologista  nave 
not  given  us  a.  tnio  philoaophj  of  man,  oecause  they  bare 
failea  to  ppcogiiize  and  describe  it. 

If  the  phrenological  psychology  be  admitted,  virtue  is  in- 
deed, as  BrutQft  aaid,  "ati  empty  mime."  la  none  of  the 
pKronologieal  loeturoa  wo  have  hoard,  in  none  of  the  phren- 
ologicikl  l)ooks  we  have  read,  liave  we  found  any  thing  on 
which  virtue  ean  be  ba-sed.  We  can  conceive  how  a  mnn, 
on  phrenological  principles,  may  be  good  or  bad,  in  the 
must;  in  which  we  say  a  good  or  ba<i  knife,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  :for  one  to  bo  virtuous  or  einfni.  Vir- 
tue i«  my  own  act ;  it  Bpriiigs  from  my  will,  and  can  epring 
fi'Oni  no  other.  No  power  can  compel  me  to  be  virtiioue  ; 
for  the  deeds  I  do  through  conipiilaion,  I  do  not,  hut  the 
power  tliat  compels  rue,  and  tlierefore  they  are  not  mine, 
and  however  good  thcj-  may  be,  they  are  not  virtuous. 

Now,  in  the  primitive  inatiucta  of  mv  imiure,  I  do  not 
act.  In  relation  to  tlieee  primitive  tendencies,  which  the 
phrenologiate  call  faculties,  lorn  passive,  and  hence  they  are 
termed  ptugions.  The  aetive  force  in  them  is  not  my  he, 
my  personality,  but  a  force  foreign  to  it.  Admitting,  then, 
that  all  these  tendencies  are  good,  and  that  all  winch  i9  done 
through  their  impulsive  force  ia  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  God.  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  virtuous.  The  sun  and 
Stan  obey  God's  !nw,  but  aro  thoy  viituoue  ?  Not  at  all. 
Becanee  they  are  not  persons,  ore  not  active  hut  piuteivc,  and 
revolve  in  obedience  to  God's  law  only  becanee  a  power 
foreign  to  them  makes  them  so  revolve.  The  analogy  holds 
good  in  man.  When  I  tind  myself  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God,  by  the  force  of  my  instinctive  tendencies,  I 
am  there  by  no  act  of  mine,  and  consequently  have  no  claim 
to  virtue.  This  distinction  between  virtue  and  goodness, 
onr  phrenologietseeem  not  to  have  made.  Goodness  ie  con- 
formity to  tlie  will  of  the  Creator  ;  virtue  is  the  vohintnry 
striving  after  that  conformity.  I  may  be  forced  to  conform 
and  tliei-efore  forced  into  goodness;  but  I  cannot  lie  forced 
to  will  to  conform,  therefore  cannot  be  forced  into  virtue. 
Now.  what  [  do  in  obedience  to  my  instinctive  tendencies, 
I  am  fenced  to  d(i  na  much  as  if  the  impelling  power  wore 
outside  of  my  body;  consequently,  though  ^rced  to  cou- 
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form  hy  my  inatliicta,  I  am  ouly  good,  not  virtuou*,  unices 
I  have  also  willed  to  conform.  Phrenologifete  soeni  always 
Sntiefied  when  the  coafonnitj^  is  obtained,  although  in  ob- 
taining it,  thej  anmhilate  tiie  man.  They  do  not  i-eg»rtt  it 
as  essential  that  we  should  will  that  conformity,  therefore 
do  not  rrffiinl  rirtue  itself  as  essential ;  and  aA  they  do  not 
j^ve  [|8  tfiia  power  of  willing,  thoy  rcprosont  virtue  as  im- 
poseiblc. 

But  wniving  all  this,  we  must  t&ll  our  phrenological 
friendB,  tha.t  psychology  does  not  embrace  the  wliolo  of  phi* 
losophy.  Their  views  of  mental  science  are  low  a:id  narrow, 
and  make  them  phy&iciane  rather  than  metaphysioiane. 
They  eeem  to  iuiugiitc  that  mental  philosr>pliy  ia  merely  a 
sort  of  natural  history  of  the  mind, — that  when  they  havS' 
enumerated  and  described  the  primitive  toiidcndes,  or  laws, 
of  human  nature,  their  work  is  done.  But  we  must  assure 
tbem,  that  the  mental  philosopher  has  other  and  luore  im- 
portant matters  than  these  to  settle,  and  wiiich,  in  our  judg^ 
meet,  phrenology  does  not  in  the  least  aid  him  to  settle. 
There  is  the  eoniewhat  important  question  of  the  criterion 
of  truth,  or  ground  of  corlninty.  Wo  should  like  to  know 
what  light  phrenology  throws  on  this  question.  Docs  it 
give  us  any  cluw  to  its  answer  !  Phrenologists  assert  many 
tlungs  as  true  ;  how  do  thcv  know  that  what  tliey  assert  tB 
true  I  How  do  they  know  tnat  the  authority  on  which  they 
rely,  and  to  which  they  appeal,  is  legitimate  and  safct 
How  do  they  determine  that  all  human  knowledge  Is  not 
dream,  or  that  our  faculties  are  to  be  trusted  1  They  may 
tell  us  that  plirenolog;^'  does  not  ask  these  questions,  and 
that  it  aliould  not  be  ojillod  upon  to  answer  them.  Be  it  bo. 
But  these  arc  |jliilosopliiuil  queations,  and  if  they  do 
not  bring  them  witliiu  the  scope  of  phrenology,  what  right 
have  they  to  call  phrenology  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  t 
Does  it  aSord  tlie  basis  of  an  answer  to  these  questions? 
Kot  at  all.     Then  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  philoS' 

ophy. 

,A[i.Ti  generally  believe  in  something  exietiug  outside  of 
them  ;  but  homr  pliii(iKt> pliers  contend  that  wc  cannot  pass, 
by  any  Icglciniatt*  process,  from  the  world  witliin  us  to  a 
world  outside  of  us.  We  do  not  expect  our  phrenological 
readers,  generally,  will  comprehend  the  problem  licrc  im- 
plied, for  tliey  do  not  seem  to  poi^tess  the  capacity  of  dia- 
tingiiisliing  bctwwn  the  mk  and  tlie  not-kk;  but  still,  wo 
trust  some  of  them  will  uudurstund  what  we  moan,  when 
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vre  say  that  a  few  men  have  (|uesttoiie(]  the  existence  uf  an 
external  worM ;  hiivc,  llko  Burkeloy,  regarded  it  aa  u  pic- 
ture stamped  by  God  on  tlie  rotiiii  ot  tliomind,  or,  uke 
Ficbtc,  tta  the  me  projected,  taken  as  the  object  of  itself.  Now, 
what  light  has  the  phrenologist  to  throw  on  this  qnestlou  ! 
Are  these  philoftophere  ri^ht;  or  shall  wo  contintic  to  ho- 
liere,  with  the  great  inii;^^  of  mimkind,  that  there  is  a  real 
world  existing  outeide  of  uh,  and  iiidtiueiidetttuf  lu?  IIow, 
out  of  the  fuur  phrenological  principles  we  liave  enumer- 
ated, Bhall  we  extract  an  answer  to  this  question?  If 
phrenology  cannot  answer  it,  how  can  itM  friends  call  it  a 
eystem,  or  the  basis  of  a  eystern,  of  mental  philosophy  1 

Mr.  Combe  ttjnyhes,  in  his  book  (pp.  453,  454),  upon  this 
qocstiou.  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  give  it  that  direct 
and  explicit  aiiHwer  which  ite  importance  eeems  to  demand. 
He  sayti  Jiurkclcr  denied  the  external  world,  becauine  he 
conid  aoe  no  uet^wssary  eonnexion  between  the  conception 
or  idea  of  it,  which  h  &  mental  aficction,  and  its  existence. 
But  instead  of  informing  us  whether  Berkeley  was  right  or 
not,  or  ghowing  «8  how  phrenology  enables  us  to  solve  the 
problem,  ha  merely  undertakes  to  f^'U  ue  how  he  can  es- 
pkiii,  on  phrenoloffical  npinciples,  the  fact  tlmt  Berkeley 
denied  an  externa f  worm,  and  also  the  fact  that  Keid  as- 
serted it,  "Individuality,  aided  by  the  other  peroeptire 
powers,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  porcoivea  the  extenial 
world,  and  produced  an  intuitive  beliut  in  its  existence.  But 
Berkeley  employed  the  fiveulty  of  causality  to  discover  w/y 
this  perL*eption  is  followed  by  belief;  and  as  causality  could 
give  no  aceonnt  of  the  matter,  and  could  see  no  necaearj'  con- 
nexion between  the  mental  affection,  called  perception,  and 
the  existence  of  external  nature,  he  denied  the  latter."  This, 
translated  Into  the  language  of  mortals,  moans,  wo  suppose, 
that  Berkeley  denied  tlie  existence  of  external  nature,  be- 
cause ho  courd  discover  uo  reason  for  asserting  it.  This  U 
a  very  satisfactory  renaon,  no  doubt,  why  Berkeley  denied 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  but  Mr.  Combe  must 
pardon  as,  if  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  Berkeley  was  jiistifiod  in  his  denial 
or  not. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  this  answer  deserving  at- 
tention. "Individuality,  aided  by  the  otlier  perceptive 
powere,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  jjerceives  the  external 
world,  and  produces  an  intuitive  hijlief  in  its  existenee." 
Translated,  as  we  have  snid,  into  the  lan^iage  of  mortals. 
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this  means,  we  sHpnoatt,  tliat  we  perceive  an  nxtemiil  world, 
or  by  the  constitution  of  onr  natnre,  are  led  irrefiJstibly  to 
believe  in  its  cxixU-nce.  Tim  h  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  ad- 
vanced in  reply  to  Flnmc  and  Berkeley.  It  is  not,  tiion, 
ncceBsarily,  a  phrcnologieal  doctrine.  But  this  is  of  no 
coneequenco.  Docs  phrenology  throw  nny  additional  li^ht 
ou  it,  ur  give  to  it  any  additional  certainty  if  Is  our  Re- 
lief in  nn  extomal  world  made  more  rationiU  or  philo- 
dophical,  by  ea,vin^  that  "individuality,  by  virtue  of  its 
conBtitutiori,  perceives  tlie  external  world,  and  produoes 
an  intuitive  ncliof  in  its  cxifltencc,"  than  it  wai  when  wij 
said  with  Reid,  we  are  irresistibly  led,  by  the  conatiiutton 
of  onr  nature,  to  believe  in  an  external  world  ? 

Agpiin, — Iiow  doea  Mr.  Combe  know  that  individnality 
does  aetuiilly  jiereeive  an  external  world  t  The  percep- 
tion, we  aiippoee  he  will  admit  with  Berkeley,  is  a  mental 
affection ;  how,  then,  by  tli«  aid  of  phronologVjjiass  from 
the  mental  affection,  the  idea,  to  the  object  ?  »vc  wish  he 
would  tell  us  what  principle  or  fact  phi'CQology  has  dis- 
eloeed,  which  enables  liim  to  do  this.  Wo  cannot  see  that 
lie  has  advanced  at  all  on  Berkeley,  or  obtained  any  means  of 
legitimating  our  faith  in  an  external  world.  Phrenology 
appears  tu  ne  to  leave  this  <|ue8tton  where  it  fonnd  it. 

This  iLnswer  of  his  aUo  implies  that  we  cannot  legitimate 
belief  in  the  objective.  He  says  that  caviaality  can  aesign 
no  reason  why  we  should  believe  in  the  existence  of  exter- 
nal nature, — ^that  is,  we  have  no  other  ground  for  asserting 
that  exiBteiice,  tliau  that  we  believe  it  uccansc  it  is  our  na- 
tnre  to  believe  it.  Hnme  and  Berkeley  both  said  as  mnch. 
Phrenology,  then.  8o  far  from  legitimating  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind  in  an  external  world,  either  leave*  that 
matter  untouched,  or,  according  to  its  greatest  ii\-ine  ex- 

1>ounder,  telU  u«  that  we  cannot  legitimate  it.     We  should 
ike  to  know  wherein  phrenology  docidca  that  we  can  nf>t 
pass  legitimately  from  tlie  subjective  to  the  objective  ? 

The  friends  of  phrenology  boast  its  vahie  in  settling  the 
great  probleme  of  natural  theology.  Some  of  them  go  so  far 
aa  to  sa.y  that  it  puts  the  question  of  the  exiKteiiee  of  Gfid  at 
test.  If  it  be  a  complete  system  of  mental  philosophy,  it 
ought  to  do  this.  Let  us  aee,  then,  if  it  does.  Mr.  Ooinbe 
attempts,  in  his  book,  to  show  that  it  does;  but  he  merely 
shows  us  why  some  men  bL-Iieve  in  God,  and  whv  others  do 
not.  Men  on  wIkiso  heads  the  organ  flf  ennsiditv"  \»  large, 
believe  iu  Gud, — thosv  on  whose  liuuds  it  is  ^mall,  do  not. 
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Now  thin,  in  point  of  fact,  Is  not  true.  Aimer  KnoBlaiid 
hue  large  can&aiity,  and  tlic  AI>I)e  Paris  wiw  nlraoet  entirely 
delicieiit  ill  it.  Hume  Iiad  largt?  cauBaUty,  and  Reitl,  aecom- 
ing  to  Mr.  Coinbc,  liad  small  caiuaJity.  Bnt  let  tliis  pass. 
Suppose  Mr.  Combe  is  right,  liia  remark  no  more  proves 
the  legitimiicy  of  theiera  tlun  it  docs  of  iitlioism  ;  and  tho 
argument  whicii  lie  Introdacee  after  this  remark,  and  which 
he  represents  ns  always  eilenuiii^  alheiats,  is  nothing  hnt  the 
old  argament  from  Design,  whicli  in  inconulnsiTC,  unless  we 
have  urat  Bstablislied  the  existence  of  a  Designer.  But  be 
it  over  6o  conclusive,  it  derives  no  additional  force  from 
plii-euology. 

But  phrenolosjiRtfi  profess,  also,  to  find  a  proof  of  tho  ex- 
istence of  God  in  the  sentiment  of  venonitinn.  "  Deetnic- 
tivenese  is  imjihinti!d  in  the  iniud,  and  JLiiitniLls  exist  around 
ue  to  tx!  killed  for  our  nuiirieliiiicnt;  adlic-eivcness  und  phi- 
loprugenitivone«e  a.re;riven,  und  friends  and  children  are 
provided,  on  whom  they  may  bo  exercieed ;  benevolence  is 
conferred  on  us,  and  tl»e  poor  and  nnhappy,  on  whom  it 
mnvahed  itn  soft  intliieiice.  are  everywhere  prcBentwith  us; 
in  like  manner,  tli«  iiist-i native  toiideticy  to  worsliip  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  and,  coiiformahly  to  these  analogies  of 
nature,  we  mav  reasonahh'  inft-r  tliat  u  God  oxists  whom  we 
may  adore."  {p.  261.)  That  is,  man  is  disposed  to  venerate, 
there/ore  there  ia  a  God  for  him  to  vonoratc.  Supposing 
you  had  llrst  proved  a  God,  who  has  implanted  in  ug  tlie 
tendency  to  venerate,  you  might  then  talce  the  existence 
of  the  tendency  as  a  proof  tl^t  it  is  God's  will  that  we 
ahould  venerate  him ;  but  tliat  the  Usndeney,  of  itself, 
eupposee  God,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  Tlte  logic,  by 
which  we  conclude  from  the  exieteiice  of  the  tendency  to 
tho  object,  is,  we  presume,  peculiarly  phrenological. 

But  the  evidence  of  a  God,  to  be  derived  from  this  eource, 
ifl  taken  away  by  the  very  persouB  who  adduce  it.  "  Man," 
aaye  Dr.  Gall,  "  adores  every  thing,  fire,  water,  earth,  thun- 
der, lighluiug,  meteors,  grasshoppere,  crickets."  The  exlst- 
eucQ  of  the  fact,  that  aiau  worships,  is,  then,  according  to 
phroiiologista  themselves,  no  better  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  than  it  is  that  God,  if  he  exiflt£,  is  a  cricket  or 
a  grasshopper.  After  this,  we  hope  they  will  cease  to  bosst 
oE  the  new  light  their  science  throws  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  natural  theology, 

"But  patwittg  over  thie ; — phrenologifite  have  only  toM  us 
what  we  all  knew  before,  that  men  have  a  disposition  to 
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venerate,  to  adore.  All  have  admitted  this.  Tho  rnily  qoeft* , 
tion  in  dispute  is,  Is  tlit're  a  Ood  to  liu  udorcd  i  This  queo- 
tioD  plmmolo^sla  leave  where  it  wm  before.  Thevliave' 
iDcreiv,  hj  pointing  out  au  organ  of  veneration,  led  pooplo 
to  retffct,  perhaps,  more  on  the  fact  that  miiri  is  iialurally 
religiouB,  than  they  otherwiee  would  have  done ;  but 
wltetlier  religion  is  grouiuled  in  tnilli,  or  whether  it  be  ati 
illuHioii,  is  a  question  they  have  not  ajwwcrod,  nor  increased 
our  means  uf  answering. 

One  great  objeet  of  philosophy  is  to  domonstnite  tlie  fact, ; 
that  man  ia  a  moral  beiuc, — that  there  is  above  him  a  law 
he  ouglit  to  obey,  and  uiat  he  is  in  the  way  of  his  duty 
■when  lie  obeys  it,  and  einful  when  he  disobeys.  Tliat 
man  is  nndcr  such  a  law.  is  the  nnirental  aentiment  of  tho 
race,  aa  the  universal  presence  *>i  conscience  tegtifies.  But 
eome  uieu  have  questioned  tliis  law,  in  fact  denied  its  real- 
ity. This  has  lea  others  to  eeek  to  eatabliah  it.  Now,  if 
piireiiology  be  a  complete  eystem  of  philosophy,  it  must 
M!tlle  tliis  question.  Does  it  do  it!  So  say  tho  phrenol- 
ogietfl.  How  does  it  do  it?  Why,  there  is  on  man's  head 
an  organ  of  couscientioueness,  and  those  who  have  it  laree 
are  disposed  to  be  honest,  upright,  moral ;  and  those  who 
have  it  very  8umll,  arc  iinapabTe  of  perceiving  moral  dia- 
tinctions.  We  shall  not  laugh  at  this  uOBwcr,  for  wu  iiup> 
pose  it  ia  given  in  good  faith ;  but.  Uking  it  iu  its  moat 
uvorable  hght,  we  must  ask  what  it  amounts  to*  Sim- 
ply to  tlie  fact,  that  men  are  80  organized,  or  so  eonsti- 
tnted,  that  they  do  believe  in  moral  distiuetjouB.  Is  thift 
belief  well  founded?  Is  there  that  moral  world  actually 
exiBtiiie,  which  it  implies*  Here  ie  »  tmeetion  oar  phreii'^ 
ologieal  friends  do  not  answer.     Can  tliey  answer  it! 

The  iiuinortality  of  the  bouI  ia  anottier  philosophical 
ipiestlun,  and  une  which  philosophy  ought  to  euttte.  DoeA 
phrenology  throw  any  light  on  tliis  question  *  Xot  at  all. 
It  professes  tu  leave  thi)<,  and  all  similar  qucations,  by  tho 
way.  Very  well.  We  do  not  ask  it  te  answer  them,  only 
we  Bay,  if  it  does  not,  it  takes  in  hut  a  small  part  of  what 
we  understand  by  the  pliiloaophy  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
therefore  its  friends  elionld  not  claim  for  it  the  high  merit 
of  being  tlie  fonndiition  of  all  correct  mental  science. 
We  do  not  ooinplaiii  of  phrenology,  because  it  does  not 
do  more,  but  of  its  friends  (or  representing  it  aa  being 
more  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Combe  speaks  of  plirenology  aa  exalting  the  dignity 
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of  Imman  nature.  It  teaclies,  be  said,  in  liis  lectnrea.  that 
all  our  fafluitipfl  are  in  thcmaelvee  good,  and  given  Itj-  our 
Creator  fi>r  useful  purposes,  and  tliat  they  become  tlie  oc- 
casion of  uvil  on]y  wlien  nbu&ed.  PlirE-nolo^iKts  tnHtih  tliiii, 
WQ  admit,  raid  perliape  to  recommend  tlicfr  ecietii^o ;  but 
how  ihey  dotliiee  this  from  tholrplir«uological  principles,  i* 
to  n3  a  mystery.  It  is  a  condusion  to  which  tlicy  doubtless 
arrire  by  reasoning  from  certain  notioua  of  justice  wliich 
they  entertain  ;  but  lio  tiiey  derive  tho^  notions  frnm 
phrenological  facts,  or  from  sources  in  no  sense  dependent 
on  the  truth  or  falsitv  of  |)lireno]o(fy  \ 

Phrenologists  speak  of  the  moral  and  religions  sentiments 
ftB  the  hiylier  nature  of  man.  Is  this  because  their  organs 
itre  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  S  They  say  the 
moral  and  religions  sentiments  ovght  to  govern  the  propen- 
sities. We  ailiuit  it;  but  will  they  tell  us  how  they  verify 
this  factliy  phrenology  i  Ib  there  any  thing  to  be  diswivcr- 
ed  by  manipulation  toestahHsh  it'i  Or  do  tht^y  eetabliab  it 
by  cousultiug  the  revelutione  of  conocioueneBs,  just  us  all 
philosophers  do  ?  But  Mr.  Combe  ridicules  the  idea  of 
Knowing  any  thing  of  the  mind,  by  the  study  of  eonaniuuss' 
neas.  'The  human  mind,"  he^saye,  "in  this  world,  cannot, 
by  iteelf,  be  an  object  of  philofiopliical  investigation.''  The 
inind,  then,  cannot  investigate  itself, — thought  cannot  be  an 
object  of  thought,  and  we  can  never  turn  ourmiudB  in  U]ion 
thuma«lve3,  and  study  the  facts  of  consciousueaE  !  This,  W6 
confess,  is  a  novel  view  of  the  matter,  and  one  which,  we 
prcBnme,  no  mental  pliilosopher  ever  euspeeted  before  Gall, 
opurzheim,  and  George  Combe. 

But  enough.  Wo  wikIi  our  readers  distinctly  to  unilur- 
stand  that  wo  make  no  war  ujion  phrenology,  when  rcatricted 
to  its  legitiinat«  sphere.  At;  ;l  pliysiologicul  aceuunt  uf  the 
brain,  a  treatise  on  its  functions,  and  as  enabling  Ud  to  ex- 
plain the  caugea  of  the  differences  we  meet  witti  in  indi- 
vidual character,  we  believe  it,  and  value  it.  Within  the&e 
limits,  within  which  (jali  usually  conlined  it,  it  L<i,  as  vre 
have  Baid,  a  useful  and  Interesting  branch  of  science.  Tho 
miecliiof  of  it  ties  in  attempting,  vis  Spurzliinni  and  Combe 
do,  to  miiko  it  a  syst«m  of  mentJLl  philosopliy,  which  it  ia 
not,  and  uevcr  can  be.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
phrenology  are  easily  reconcilable  with  a  sound  spiritual 
philo»opiiy,  and  on  some  future  occaaiun  we  may  attempt  to 
fthow  tliia.  The  objections  we  have  liriHight  forward,  do 
not  bear  againtit  those  principles,  but  ugaimt  tho  doctriaea 
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phrenologists  profess  to  derive  from  them.  TVewar,  then, 
not  nsHittHt  the  fioieiiCG,  but  agiunet  what  itfi  friends  liavc 
supeniidii(«<l  upon  it,  or  alhigerl  it  to  ho. 

They,  who  oppose  phrenology  by  controverting  !ts  jrimi- 
ologicju  facta,  do  no  seem  to  ua  to  act  very  wisely.  Mr. 
Combe's  Lectures,  we  confess,  tended  to  weaken  our  faith 
in  the  reality  of  those  facts,  and  to  induce  xia  to  elaes  phrenol- 
ogy vrith  tlic  other  htunbugs  of  the  day;  hntourownobser- 
vutiutis  Imve  been  somewhat  extended,  and  we  are  Batis6ed 
that  ilic!  phrtinuh>g;iKts  have  really  ina<le  some  phyftiolo^cal 
discoveries  notaltogetlier  worthless;  and  their  jissertion  of  a 
connexion  bctveen  the  instinctive  toudenoicB  of  our  nature, 
md  cerebral  orgnnization,  has  led  to  a  kind  of  observation 
on  the  difI«rout  trails  of  individual  diaraeter,  whieh  has  en- 
larged onr  Ktock  of  inateriaLs  for  a  Natural  History  of  Man. 
TliL'V  Lavo,  aleo,  mmde  many  valuable  obiiorvatioiu  on  edn- 
ration,  (uid  the  means  of  preserving  asound  mind  in  a  sound 
body:  and  induced  many  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  mental  science,  who,  out  for  them,  might  never  have  done 
it.  This  is  conBidcrablc  ;  cnongh  lo  give  them  an  honorable 
rank  among  tho  benefactors  of  their  race, — and  a  rank  they 
fhnuld  bu  permittu'd  [jL-aceahly  to  enjoy,  unless  they  claim 
onealtogetlior  higher,  and  to  which  no  man  of  any  tolerable 
a<t(junintante  witli  mcnUl  science  can  believe  them  entitled. 

Admitting  all  the  facts  phrenologists  allege,  all  that  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  their  science,  wo  contend  tliat  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  great  problems  of  mental  philoeophv.  lu 
relation  to  all  ihoee  problems,  wo  staml  nnaffccted  oy  the 
di&cnveriea  of  Qitll  and  Spiirzheim  ;  and  had  phrenologists 
clearly  preocived  the  naturo  of  tliese  problems,  tliey  would 
never  have  dared  to  put  forth  the  claims  they  have,  and 
wliich  we  have  contested.  Phrenology  is  a  physieaJ,  not  a 
metaphysical  science,  and  all  it  can,  with  anv  propriety,  pro- 
tend to  do,  is  to  point  out  and  describe  tLe  physiological 
eondltions  to  whieli,  in  this  mode  of  being,  tJie  mental  aSeo- 
tions  are  aubjccted.  Tliis  it  has,  to  some  extent,  done;  but 
this  does  notamount  to  &o  much  as  they  imagine.  lu  doing 
it,  they  do  not  appmach  the  boundaries  of  inefcaphyBical 
science,  and  therefore  wo  have  felt  it  necessary  to  show 
them  that  they  claim  for  it  more  tiian  it  is  or  can  be. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  laborers  in  the  fietd  of  science,  and 
to  every  man  who  discovers  a  new  law  or  a  new  fact. 
But  we  confefifl  wo  are  a  little  impatient  with  arrogant  pre- 
tenNions.     I^et  tho  discov-erer  of  tho  now  law  or  the  new 
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fact,  describe  it  to  ns,  aiid  claim  the  merit  that  is  hie  dno ; 
bat  let  him  not  fancy  hie  merit  must  ncede  be  eo  great  as  to 
sink  ont  of  aiglit  the  merit  of  everybody  else.  We  coald 
bear  with  our  plircnological  friends  altofjether  better,  were 
thcv  not  [MirpetiiaUy  addressing  us,  ae  if  all  wisdom  waa 
born  with  G-iul  and  Sptirxheim.  To  believe  them,  Iwfore 
tiieec  two  German  emiiirice  Plato  and  Arietotle,  Bactm  and 
DeBcartes,  Leibnitz  and  Loakcj  Reid  and  Kant,  sink  into 
insijitniticance.  .Now,  this  is  more  than  we  can  bear. 
"Great  men  lived  hefore  Agameumon," — ^and  we  believe 
there  were  philoeophore,  before  Gnll  and  Spiirzhoiin  set  out 
with  a  cabinet  of  skulls  on  their  wanderings  from  Vienna. 
It  is  because  phrenologists  lose  niglit  of  tliis  fact,  and  would 
fain  make  it  believed  that  nothing  can  b«  known  of  the 
human  mind,  bnt  hy  means  of  their  four  prineipIcB,  ;hat 
we  have  deemed  it  necasiary  to  rebuke  th'  in.  We  fcopo 
they  will  beuj  our  reproof  with  the  meekFirt;^  of  phi'oBO* 
phera. 

Vfo  honor  tlie  man  who  hae  the  courage  to  proclaim  a  new 
doctrine,  one  which  he  honestly  believes,  and  which  he 
knows  is  in  opposition  to  the  habitual  faitli  of  hie  a^c  and 
conntry  ;  bnt  we  always  distrust  both  thwcajKieity  and  tlie  at- 
tainmenta  of  him,  who  can  see  nothing  to  venerate  in  his  fore- 
fathers, and  who  bows  not  before  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
Progress  there  may  be,  and  there  ie ;  but  no  man  can  ad- 
Tance  far  on  his  predeceesors,— never  bo  far  that  they  eliall 
seneibly  diminish  in  the  di&lauce.  These  arroj^ant  refunit 
era  with  the  tithe  of  an  idea,  who  speak  to  ue  aa  if  tlicy  hjid 
outgrown  all  the  past,  tmd  grasped  and  made  present  the 
whole  future,  are  generally  persons  who,  having  advanced 
on  their  own  infancy,  imagine  therefore,  that  they  have  ad 
vanced  on  the  whole  world.  But  the  more  we  do  really  ad 
Vance,  the  more  slmll  we  be  strnck  with  the  greatness  of  those 
who  went  before  us,  and  the  more  sincere  and  deep  will  be  our 
reverence  for  antitiuity.  The  diirknesa  we  ascribe  to  remote 
ages  13  often  the  darkness  of  onr  own  minds,  and  the  igno- 
rance we  complain  of  in  others  may  be  only  theretlexof  our 
own.  Pi'ogresswe  aliould  labor  for,  progress  we  should  de- 
light in,  bat  we  should  bowarc  of  uiidtirrating  those  who 
have  placed  us  in  tlie  world.  "  There  were  giants  in  those 
davs.** 

Phrottologists  must  attribute  the  ridicule  and  opposition 
iJjuy  have  encoimtered  to  themsfilves.  Their  method  of 
propagating  thulr  science,  their  character  of  itinerant  lector- 
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crp,  and  their  li&bit  of  manipulating  heads,  likening  their 
8cicn<!e  B»  much,  in  its  usngce  and  eSeuts,  to  the  ecionco  of 
palmistr)',  together  w^ith  their  anconth  tenninolog}',  andUid 
absurd  statenients  whicli  they  are  continual!}'  inaJdnB,betra7- 
ing  at  once  thoir  ignoraiico  and  simplicity,  can  nardly  he 
expected  not  to  exoitoa  smile  of  ploasantrv,  or  of  contempt, 
in  every  man  of  ordinary  disccriiuient  and  information.  Hut 
if  they  will  betake  themselves  to  tlieir  cabineta,  and  study 
tJieir  science  in  the  modeat,  onpreteriding  manner,  physiolo- 
giste  in  general  do,  instead  of  pemmboTating  tlic  country-, 
manipulating  sknlls  at  ko  mnch  a-pieoe,  or  treating  their 
Bcicnco  ill  a  way  tliat  encourages  the  ignorant  and  designiog 
to  do  it,  they  will  find  the  public  ceasing  to  oppose  tliem, 
and  gratefully  accepting  the  f  mita  of  their  labors.  I.«t  Uiem 
lay  aside  their  pretensions  ae  gyetem-niakers,  reform»?ra, 
revohitionista,  and  throw  into  the  common  maes  the  facts  or 
principlefi  they  discover,  and  suffer  thc7n  to  go  for  what 
thoy  are  vi-orth,  and,  in  common  with  all  studious  men,  tliey 
will  contribute  something  to  the  well-being  of  the  nxx,  atid 
deserve  well  of  humanity. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  SCIENCES. 


[FKun  Brownaon's  QiurUdf  Rertow  tor  Jul;,  tssa.] 

TnEBE  are  many  Catholic*,  and  very  good  CathoUce  too, 
wo  learn  from  the  JVew  york  Tahm,  who  care  very  little 
for  tiie  objections  to  our  faith  drawn  from  the  discovories, 
or  alleged  discoveries,  and  inUuctioiiK  of  modern  science, 
eepecially  the  science  of  geology,  and  regard  it  as  a  waste  of 
time  even  to  listen  to  them.  Tliert!  can  be,  they  say,  no 
conilict,  if  both  are  true,  between  faith  and  science.  "We 
know  our  faith  ie  from  God,  and  that  it  is  true,  and  there- 
fore that  whatever  science  conflicts  with  it  is  false  science, 
and  ehould  be  disinisaed  without  ceremony,  as  an  impudent 
pretender.  Tlierc  is,  no  dmibt,  truth  in  this  argument,  and 
we  might  justly  content  oun^elv>es  with  it  if  we  hnd  to  deal 
only  with  sciolists  and  cavillers,  or  If  all  Catholics  were  good 
and  stanch  CHtliolies  like  tiioac  dofeeribed  by  TAe  TnllH;  if 
there  were  no  wcuk  Catholics ;  if  there  were  no  Qon-Catbo- 
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lies;  If  Catholics  haJ  no  interest  iu  science  aodowed  no  da- 
tics  to  civilization;  if  only  the  whole  needed  a  phyaioian ; 
or  if  chari^  were  a  vii*e  or  weakness,  and  not  a  Christian 
virtoG.  The  ftrguineiit  is  conchisive  for  all  those  who  care 
nothing  for  science  or  civilijtation,  for  hnraan  intelligence 
and  Bueial  well-being,  and  whose  faitli  having  been  enter- 
tained without  reason,  no  reason' can  disturb;  but  these 
Catliolice,  however  numerous  and  respectable  they  may  be, 
are  not  all  the  world,  norall  who  are  Catholiea,  and  their 
wants  are  not  the  only  wants  to  be  consnlted.  The  argu- 
ment,  in  point  of  fact,  ie  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
a,  boasting  pharisee,  or  on  arrogant  scribe,  than  in  the  mouth 
t)f  a  docile,  modest,  hnmble,  and  truth-lovine  Christian.  It 
is  far  better  fitted  to  raise  doubts  in  the  miuae  of  thoughtful 
men,  than  it  is  to  remove  them,  and  far  mora  likely  to  repel 
the  oultivatore  of  science  from  tiiechurch,  than  it  is  to  keep 
or  draw  them  within  her  fold. 

The  argument  is,  also,  one  that  can  be  retorted,  and  used 
with  as  much  practical  effect  against  faith  aa  against  science. 
There  can,  if  both  are  tnie,  be  no  conflict  between  Bcience 
and  faith.  "We  know  our  science  is  true,  and  therefore  that 
your  faith,  so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  it,  is  a  false  faith,  an 
impudent  pretender.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
man  of  science  that  the  argument  is  not  as  valid  for  him  as 
it  is  for  you,  or  even  to  satisfy  all  who  are  inside  of  the 
church  that  it  is  not  a  fair  retort.  Few  Catholics,  wo  appre- 
hend, can  see  their  faith  clearly  contradicted  by  the  alleged 
discoveries  and  inductions  of  science  without  being  more  or 
less  disturbed  ;  and  many,  we  know,  have  been  led  to  aban- 
don their  faith  by  objections  drawn  from  the  sciences, 
which  they  had  no  scientific  means  of  refuting.  In  both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  countries,  we  find  the  sons  of  be- 
lieving fathers  and  devout  mothers,  brought  up  in  the 
CnthoTic  fath,  trained  in  Catholic  Bchools  even  by  priests  and 
reliKious,  who  yet,  as  thuygo  out  into  the  wond,  abandon 
ttiefr  childhood's  faith,  the  faith  of  their  fatliera,  and  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  its  most  bitter  a.ud  dctcnnined  enemies.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  deny  or  to  conceal  the  fact,  for  all  the 
world  knows  it;  and  useleso  to  attempt  to  explain  it  away 
by  uttributiiig  it  to  perverse  incliuation,  to  licentiousness,  or 
to  any  species  of  moral  depravity,  for  they  are  not  seldom 
the  most  inuocciit,  the  mo»t  ing<;nuou8,  the  mo^tgiftuil,  and 
tlie  most  noble-minded  of  our  youth.  Science,  or  what  pass- 
es for  ecieuce,  it,  and  for  a  Ion;;  time  has  been  extra  cede- 
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*£flTO,  and  in  its  spirit  and  tcndeucj  conira  ecoUaiam,  Tlie 
public  opiuiuii  of  the  scieiitinc  world  is  againet  ns,  and  car- 
ries away  not  a  few  of  our  own  children,  and  preventa  tlioeo 
uot  ill  tlio  cliurch  from  over  listening  to  our  argument  in 
lior  faror. 

It  is  certainlv  true  that  science  doea  not  and  never  can 
confiiet  with  tlie  reveUtion  of  God,  tind  whenever  anappar- 
ent  conflict  arises  we  must  always  conclude  tliat  citlicr  what 
is  alleged  us  soieiK-e  lit  nut  science,  Ijut  tlie  ojtiiiion  and  con- 
jectures of  ecientific  men  ;  or  that  what  p.iBse9  for  faith  ie, 
after  all.  only  the  opinion  or  coujcctiires  f}i  theologiana. 
Personally  wo  feel  no  uneaginesa  on  the  subject,  because  we 
have  brought  our  faith  and  science  into  harmony,  and  knoW' 
thut  what  science,  ik>  far  as  ecience  it  is,  centradicta,  is  not 
faith,  but  epinion  ;  not  the  teaching  of  the  church,  but  the 
opinione  of  the  sciiooJa,  or  the  constriicttons  put  upon  the 
word  of  God  by  fallible  men.  Yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  tlie  certainty  of  faith  neither  objectively  nor  subjec- 
tively enrpassea  the  certaintj'  of  science.  Men  have  been  able 
to  deny  tuo  true  faith,  which  they  have  once  believed ;  no 
man  ever  denies  or  abandons  what  lie  sees  and  knows  to  bo 
scientifically  true.  The  lieliever  who  finds  his  science  con- 
tradicting his  faith,  yields  his  faith  rather  than  his  acionce; 
for,  in  such  a  case,  to  continue  to  believe  would  bo  to  cea^ 
to  reason,  would  be  to  deny  the  very  intellect,  without  which 
not  even  faith  would  bo  possible. 

Then,  again,  wo  must  hear  in  mind  tliat,  through  faith 
and  science  can  never  be  in  contradiction,  yet  mucli  that 
paaeea  for  faith  may  be  in  contradiction  with  Bcionco,  and 
much  that  pusses  for  science  may  be  in  contradiction  with 
faith.  This  contradiction,  indeed,  aCects  neither  what  \s 
really  faith  nor  wliat  ia  really  science,  but  In  tninds  not  snf- 
ticiently  instructed  to  draw  eharply,  on  the  on©  hand,  the 
line  between  what  la  faith  and  what  isoiily  theological  opin- 
ion, and,  on  tho  other,  between  what  is  science  aud  wliat  ia 
only  the  opinion  or  conjecture  of  scientific  men,  it  lias  tho 
inevitable  effect  of  creating,  on  the  one  side,  a  projudico 
i^inst  science  and,  on  the  other,  a  prcvndice  against  faith, 
ttence  the  iio<id  Catholics,  of  whom  Tfie  Tablet  speaki*,  are 
really  opposed  to  all  ecicntilie  invostij^ations,  to  all  exercise 
of  reason,  and  seek  their  only  natural  support  for  faith  in  ig- 
norance and  pious  affection.  It  is  therefore  tho  church  cornea 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  intelligence,  a:*  in  some 
sense  an  institution  for  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance  and 
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diffusion  of*  general  stupidity.  She  thns  lose8  her  hold  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  age,  on  a  large  portion  of  the  freO) 
independent,  ingenuous,  and  enltivated  yoang  men,  oven  in 
her  own  commimiou,  and  fails  alinoet  entirely  to  command 
the  respect  or  the  attention  of  a  similar  ii\hf»  hrnught  up  ia 
heterodoxy  or  unbelief.  Therefore  it  ie  that  tlie  moacm 
world  has  iajisod  into  unhclief,  and  reinaius  onteide  of  tlio 
church  and  bitterly  projiidieed  ngninst  her. 

We  owe  it  to  the  eeiierous  tkna  noble  yontli  growing  np 
in  the  church,  nnd  wiio,  m  things  go,  are  sure  one  of  tTiefto 
days  of  being  found  among  her  euetniea,  to  the&e  immortal 
eon1s  whom  our  Lord  hath  redeemed  witli  htg  preoioas 
blood,  to  show  them  what  we  are  constantly  telling  them  ia 
true,  namely,  that  science  never  i«  and  never  can  he  in  con- 
fliet  with  faith ;  that  there  really  is  no  conflict  between 
what  we  are  required  by  our  church  to  receive  as  the  word 
of  God,  or  hold  ns  divine  fwth,  and  real  Bcience,  whether 
physical  or  metapliyeical,  whether  ethical  or  historical.  Wa 
muHt  not  eiinply  eay  there  is  none,  but  we  must  shoio  it,  and 
enable  them  to  sec  and  know  that  there  is  none ;  not  merely 
HBBcrt  it  fx  catJiedra.  and  consign  to  the  flames  of  hell  all 
who  do  not  believe  us,  hut  prove  that  what  we  assert  ia  true, 
eitlicr  hy  showing  scientifically  that  what  is  alleged  as  sci- 
ence is  not  science,  or  by  showing  theologically  that  what 
science  contradicts  is  not  any  part  of  faitli,  or  any  thing  we 
are  required  to  receive  m  divine  revelation,  but  ia  eimply 
the  opinion,  the  honeet  opinion  it  may  be,  of  fallible  men. 
We  must  make  ourselves  masters  of  science,  not  simply  aa 
it  was  before  the  flood,  or  ag  it  wae  in  the  a^e  of  barhar- 
ism,  but  as  it  is  now,  aa  held  by  the  recognized  masters  of 
to-day,  and  thus  gain  the  ability  to  meet  the  geientitic  on 
their  own  gi-ound.  AVe  must  not,  in  order  to  save  tlieir 
faitb,  discournge  our  youth  from  cultivating  either  science 
or  the  eciences,  or  content  ourselves  with  merely  declaim- 
ing agai net  modern  science  aa  anti-Catholic,  as  infidel,  and 
With  refuting  it  with  a  condemnation  pronoanced  by  author- 
ity again;3t  it,  or  declaring  it  oorUra  Jltlsm.  We  must  go 
further,  and  meet  it  seienttfiealty,  with  superior  science,  and 
refute  it,  where  it  errs,  on  scientific  principles,  by  ecientifio 
reasons. 

It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  what  paesea  for  science  ie  in 

contradiction  with  syatema  constructed  by  eminent  theolo- 

glanij,  which  have  widely  obtained  in  the  church,  and  which 

are  still  held  ijy  multitudes  in  her  communion  without  cen- 
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Bure  or  reproof;  for  Uieologians,  even  the  most;  eminent,' 
arc  men  and  fallible  as  all  ineu  are,  and  it  ie  well  known 
tliut  tliere  are  upliiions  in  tlio  churcli  which  are  not  the 
opinionfl  of  tlie  churcli, — smU'ntiw  in  e^U-eia,  not  sententUx 
eodtgia.  "We  luuat  either  show  llieologicallv  that  wliat  is 
contradicted  ie  not  of  faith,  and  lias  never  been  taught  aeof 
faith  by  tlie  church  in  her  official  teaching,  or  ectentilioally 
that  what  eontrndietij  is  not  science,  or  no  jnst  iniJnotion 
from  the  real  facts  in  the  ease.  We  owe  this  to  those  whom 
the  writer  in  The  Tablet  would  prnbiiMy  Oftll  weak  Cathtv 
lice,  bad  Catholics,  or  no  Catholics  at  all,  thourli  nominally 
in  die  church.  There  are  many  such,  and  we  wlioare  strong 
must  endeavor  to  Btrcngthen  thcin.  It  will  not  do  for  tt», 
if  wo  would  secure  the  approbation  of  our  Lord,  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  we  ure  free  from  their  infirraitieR,  and 
to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  becauee  they  are  not  auch  ae 
we  are,  or  with  sublime  wjlf-eomplficency  tell  them  that  they 
must  believe  or  be  damned.  We  must  love  them,  and  help 
them,  (^Hpvcially  since  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  difUcultie^ 
arc  created  by  ue. 

We  owe  this  also  to  the  heterodox  and  the  unbelieving 
outside  of  the  church.  Thoy  arw  men  as  well  ns  we,  and  Gnd 
assumed  their  natnre  as  well  as  ourB.  Ho  died  for  them  as 
wclt&fi  for  u^  and  ho  ie  as  much  clorlficd  in  their  salvntiou 
a^iu  our  own.  I!e  it  they  arc  eick,  but  they  who  are  »ick. 
not  they  who  are  whole,  need  the  physician,  OiirT^onl  seekn 
their  recovoTy,  for  he  came  not  to  call  tlie  righteons,  but 
sinners  to  repentance ;  and  there  is  more  joy  in  iioaven  over 
one  sinner  that  re|)cntcth  than  over  ninety  aud  nine  ju*t 
perBouB  wlio  need  not  rcpcntunce.  Charity  ie  a  Christian,  a 
divine  virtue,  for  Deu9  charitas  eat,  God  is  charity  or  love. 
Cliarity  is  aleo  a  comprehensive  virtue,  embracing  Qod  aud 
man  in  its  .iffcetion.  If  it  begins  nt  home,  it  docs  not  end 
there,  nor  ie  it,  as  too  many  ecom  to  imagine,  confined  to 
the  household  of  faith.  Our  I^ord  diod  for  sinners;  while 
VK  were  yet  sinncTs  and  his  enemies,  he  loved  us,  and  gave 
his  life  for  ua.  Superb  contempt  for  or  oven  ciild  indiffer 
cncc  to  thoBB  who  are  out  of  the  wa^'  may  comport  with  the 
Pharleec,  wlio  says,  "  Stand  afiide,  1  am  Iiolier  tiian  thou ;" 
but  not  with  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  it  is  by  no  mer- 
it of  his  own  that  he  has  beeu  called  while  others  Lia%*e  been 
left  behind.  The  Si;rlbea  and  Pliarlseee  are  hardly  less  rife 
in  the  ehureli  than  they  were  in  tlie  synagogue ;  and  now, 
ae  iu  the  time  of  our  Lord,  they  hold  pliires  of  honor  and 
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influeace.  They  are  regarded  as  the  flower  of  Catholics, 
and  to  pass  for  good  ('.-itholic^  amoiigst  tneu,  we  miiet  be 
like  them.  Tot  our  faith  wae  not  giveu  ue  solely  for  oiar 
own  benefit,  nor  to  be  wrapped  in  a  ck-au  napkin,  and  bur- 
ied in  the  earth.  AVe,  who  fancy  heaven  was  made  for  as 
alone,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  these  poor  per- 
plexed, doubting,  heteiT)dor,  infidel  einnere  oiitj^ide  of  the 
church,  and  look  down  on  them  with  sovereign  contempt 
from  the  heights  of  our  spiritual  pride,  Hhoiildbuar  in  mind 
that  we  are  aueu'crable  for  all  who  arc  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  salvation  by  the  publicopiniini  thtitha*EPr'wn  up  iiimod- 
oni  times  hostile  to  the  church  of  God.  That  public  opin- 
ion grew  up  and  i-emains  uncorrected  throiiffh  our  fault.  AU 
the  world,  a.  few  centuries  back,  wa^  Catholic,  public  opin- 
ion was  Cathohc,  power  and  all  the  means  of  eocial  influeace 
were  in  the  hundii  of  Catholicij ;  Catholice  had  the  control  of 
education,  the  universities,  tlio  eclioola,  the  coUeeee ;  they 
had  the  miwl^ry  of  the  Heiuutitic  mind,  aud  were  tne  leaders 
in  all  that  pertains  to  civilization.  IIow,  eave  through  our 
fault,  conla  a  public  opinion  grow  up  hoetilo  to  us,  or  the 
CKjnvictioii  obtain  that  tlie  church  is  liostile  to  ecieuce,  and 
unfavorable  to  civilization ! 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Catholics  have  lost  the  van* 
tageground  tliey  onc«  lield,  and  lost  it  through  their  own 
fanlt.  To  a  fearful  extent,  they  bare  failed  to  comprehend 
their  mission,  and  proved  unfaithful  to  their  truot.  They 
havu  iucnrrcd  the  reproach  of  our  Lord,  that  of  failing  to 
"  discern  the  signs  of  the  times."  They  have  in  their  prac- 
tice too  ofteu  confounded  the  human  with  tlie  divine,  and 
done  evil  by  endeavoring  to  give  to  political  institutions  and 
scientific  theorieR  and  onmions  of  an  ignorant  and  semi-bar- 
barous age  the  stability  and  immutability  which  belong  only 
to  the  church  of  God,*or  to  Oathulio  faitli.  Faith  is  stable, 
invariable,  permanent;  opinion  is  fickle,  variatile,  transito- 
ry. But  we  have  held  ou  to  opinions  in  the  church  and  as- 
sociated with  faith,  though  confessedly  human,  aud  staked 
as  far  as  possible,  the  Catholic  cause  on  their  maintenance. 
Whaii  advancing  science  assails  them  we  cry  out  infidelity, 
andiiistcadof  calmly  re-examining  them, and  modifying  them 
a£  demanded  bv  tlie  new  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  inves- 
tigations and  diBcoverics  of  tlic  flcientific,  we  declaim  against 
the  an-ogant  pretensions  of  the  cultivators  of  seienee,  luid 
get  ofi  any  nuiulier  of  wbe  eaws  against  the  uncertainty  of 
science,  tlie  weakness  of  human  reason,  aud  the  folly  aud  sin 
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of  setting  np  ite  muulufiioria  above  tlie  word  of  God,  forget- 
ting that  wua.t  wo  ore  defunding  is  itnelf  only  hnmaD  opinion 
in  the  charcL,  not  tlie  divine  failb  the  chiircli  teaotiefi. 
Hence  ie  created  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  cliurch,  and 
which,  as  against  her,  is  unjust,  and  wholly  unwurnuit^tl. 
This  hostile  public  opinion,  a  mere  prejudice  u  againrt  the 
cliurcli,  and  yet  not  wholly  anfonnded  as  against  Catholics, 
tends  to  keep  the  heterodox  and  nnbelieving  out  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  divine  light  of  the 
goepel.  It  ia  onr  duty  to  correct  that  public  opinion,  and 
to  remove  that  prejudice  for  which  wc  are  ourselvee  answer^ 
able,  not  by  words  only,  hut  bv  deeds;  not  hy  sliowing 
what  the  church  did  for  civiliiiat'on  in  the  barbarous  agca 
that  followed  the  downfall  of  Giteco-Ronian  civilization, 
bnt  by  proving  praelically  that  we  are  to-day  the  rcnl  frienda 
of  science  ;  tliat  if  wc  reject  any  of  the  alleged  facts  or  con- 
cluatoiiB  of  modern  science,  we  do  it  by  a  superior  ncicntitio 
knowledge, andforscicnti tic  reasons,  whichtheecienti tic  world 
must  hear  and  respect.  We  must  Lefl.t  the  heterodox  and 
nnbelieving  on  their  own  ground,  with  their  own  weapoDB, 
We  rauet  I>o  more  ecientitic  than  they,  and  more  perfect 
masters  of  tht>  sciences. 

"We  owe  this,  finally,  to  science  itself.  "We  murt  notsup- 
poee  because  we  have  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  things  of 
God,  are  Catholic  believers,  and  seeking  eternal  rest  in  heav- 
en, that  we  are  withdrawn  from  the  aftairs  of  tliia  world,  and 
that  wc  have  no  concern  with  society  and  ite  interesta,  or 
with  science  and  civilization.  God  has  not  niatle  itnccessarv 
that  thegi-ent  majority  of  mnnkind  should  he  lierotics or  inn- 
del^in  order  to  take  care  of  tlie  earth,  and  leave  us  bcticvfra 
free  to  devote  ourselves  solely  to  ascetic  exerciees  and  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  This  world  has  its  placti  in  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  and  is  God's  world,  not  Satan's.  Tlie  earth, 
according  to  the  Copernican  system,  is  one  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  KaturaJ  society  is  not  our  end,  but  it  is  as  necea- 
sarv  to  it  as  the  cosmos  is  to  palirgcncsio.  Civilization  is  in- 
itial religion.  Science  ia  an  eeeential  element  of  civilization, 
which  is  the  supremacy  of  faith  and  knowledge,  of  intelli- 
gence and  love,  over  ignorance,  rudeness,  barbarism,  and  bu- 
peretition.  If  we  as  Catholics  have  no  duties  to  civiliziition, 
pray,  tell  ue  who  have  i  If  wo  are  not  bound  to  labor  for 
Its  progrefts,  who  is?  If  we  neglect  modrrn  clviliiuition, 
what  right  have  we  to  stand  and  declaim  against  it  as  he- 
retical or  infidel  "i    If  we  denounce  science,  or  rofuw  to  cul- 
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tirate  it,  what  right  have  we  to  complain  that  it  becomet 
onr  enemy  instead  of  our  friend  and  ally  !  If  the  Rpirit 
of  the  writer  in  The  Tablet  were  to  become  universal  in  the 
cbuTxih,  and  all  the  world  wore  to  lieeome  Catholics,  society 
would  coino  to  a  etand-etill,  nay,  would  cease  to  exist ;  sci- 
ence would  ceaae  to  he  cultivated;  the  arte  woiJd  perish; 
there  would  be  an  end  to  hHintui  development ;  and  the  hu- 
man race  would  sink  into  the  lowest  form  of  W'bariem  and 
liavagism,  giving  a  most  terrible  ftigniScanca  to  the  oportet 

It  \i  of  the  laat  hnportance  that  CatlioHcs  sliould  learn,  or 
should  pmctically  remember,  that  Catholicity  embraces  both 
religion  and  civilization;  for  Catholica  are  the  only  people 
who  can  give  to  civilization  it«  normal  development  and 
really  aid  its  progress.  They  and  they  alone  have  in  their 
faith  the  true  divine  ideal  in  \\r  integrity  and  universality, 
the  real  system  of  the  universe,  the  dialectic  key  to  tlie  rec- 
onciliation of  all  opposites,  even  Creator  and  creature. 
Since  Oatbolics  have  ceased  to  take  the  lead  in  eeioncc  and 
civilization  there  has  been  everywhere  except  in  the  purely 
material  order,  or  in  the  simple  accimiulation  of  material 
facts,  a  decided  deterioration.  There  has  been  a  great  ea- 
feeblement  of  character,  a  terrible  loss  of  elevated  principle 
and  high  moral  aims.  Modern  civilization,  in  the  liigher, 
nobler,  and  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  haa  not 
advanced,  and  has  in  many  respects  fallen  below  what  it  was 
in  tliL-  ancient  ceutile  world.  It  ia  every  dar  becoming 
more  pagan  niid  less  Chriatian.  It  wants  Christian  baptism, 
Christian  instruction,  the  infusion  of  Catholic  life.  Of  all 
people  in  tlie  world,  then,  we  Catliolies  are  the  most  blame- 
worthy, if  we  neglect  science,  or  the  sciences  on  which  civil- 
ization more  immediately  depends.  "We  have  no  excuse; 
the  world  can  be  saved  only  by  the  faitlj  which  we,  and  we 
alone,  have  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  and  God  will  demand 
a  strict  reckoning  of  ns  for  the  use  we  make  of  it.  A  terri- 
ble judgment  awaits  us. 

Nevcrtlielwsa,  though  we  urge  upon  Catliolice  tlie  duty  of 
laboring  for  the  continuous  progress  of  civilization,  and  of 
making  themselves  able  to  meet  and  master  the  scientific  on 
their  own  special  ground,  yet  we  are  far  from  accepting  aa 
science  all  tnat  paeses  for  science,  or  from  conceding  that 
there  has  been  in  our  tlmea  any  thing  like  that  wonderful 
progress  in  science  or  the  ecieiicee,  which  in  very  "cnerallj 
uoaeibA.     Modern  cultivatoi-ii  uf  science  have  puahed  their 
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invcstigatdoas  for  iato  tbo  matorial  order,  and  onuascd  & 
coiiMderable  bodj  of  tolerably  well  ascertained  facte  in  the 
hi&torr  of  the  globe  and  its  inhnbitaiittJ,  but  thoBC  facts, 
thotigli  of  great  value  to  science,  indispensablo  to  it,  if  you 
will,  lire  not  theniaelvea  seienee,  Sfitsneo  diWB  not  consist 
in  the  Bimple  uhecrvation  of  fact*  anti  imliintioiift therefrom; 
but  in  thetr  expknalioa  and  eourdiuatioii  under  the  dialec- 
tic law  of  the  uuivcrec,  which  has  not  bcea  done,  and  cannot 
be  done  on  tbe  80-called  Baconian  method,  tbe  nietliod  mod* 
em  science  boasta  of  adopting  and  rigidlv  following.  That 
method  is  that  nf  observation  and  indnction, — a  good  meth- 
od for  invystifratiiig  nature,  wiieti  one  liaa  Hcienoo  to  start 
vfith,  but  a  very  hud  method  when  one  is  without  Kcieoce, 
and  is  groping  liie  way  in  the  dark  to  seionee.  Lord  Bacon 
was,  DO  doubt,  right  when  be  maintained  that  tlic  »ciencea 
cannot  be  conetnicted  a  priori,  but  we  have  not  fonnd  that 
anybody  ever  maintained  the  contrary.  Ilis  seereC  of  re- 
storing and  augmenting  the  Mriences  was  an  open  secret  lx> 
fore  as  well  ^  sine©  ho  wrote.  In  all  the  6cieni«s  there  is  a 
contingent  etcment,  and  that  element  can  nowhere  be 
learned  or  ascertained  exc«ptby  tbe  tnetliod  of  e3q>erience,or 
of  observation,  experiment,  and  induction.  Wc  can  siiccese- 
fully  cultivate  the  sciences  by  no  other  method.  But  the 
Bciencee  so-called  are  not  in  thetnftelve*  acionce,  and  from 
them  alone  we  never  do  and  never  can  attain  to  scienoc. 
Hencii  wo  lind  that  tbe  ino&t  rigid  disuiplen  of  liOrtl  l^acuQ 
usually  procetd  by  wav  of  a  preliminary  hypotheiiie  which 
directs  their  investig-itiona,  and  which  controls  their  exjieri- 
mente.  TIteir  experiments  arc  all  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 
firming  or  exploding  some  hypothesia  or  preconceived  theo- 
ry. Tliey  cannot,  if  they  would,  do  otherwise,  for  the  9oi- 
encoB  demand  eciencc  as  the  condition  of  their  constrQCtion, 
and  iu  tiie  abeonce  of  science,  ajiudictic  science,  vre  mean, 
tlio  human  mind  must  report  to  )iyj>otii6Aia 

The  error  of  our  men  of  science  is  not  in  adopting  the 
Baconian  method,  bnt  in  adopting  it  asf  an  exclusive  meth- 
od, and  in  attoniptitig  by  it  alone  to  attain  to  science.  That 
method  begins  by  tlio  Htiuly  of  phenonienn.  and  givc^  us  at 
best  oiilyun  arhitniry  vlac^iHcatinu  of  appearances.  But  the 
simple  study  and  elaseification  of  plienomena  is  not  science, 
for  the  excellent  rea.*on  that  nothiua:  oxisle  as  pure  phenom- 
enon or  appearince.  Ap]ieiirance  witlioiit  sfimething  that  ap- 
pear* ie  nothing,  a  sheer  nullity.  Then.-  is  no  pheiiomcnoD 
vittiout  it»  iiuunieiLoti,  no  appcArance  without  tuatwhicUap 
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-pern,  no  particular  witUout  tlio  Dtiivcitial,  no  mimcsU  witU- 
oac  metlifizi^no  indi  vidua]  without  the  gen  us  or  species,  no 
nnivcne  without  God  ;  and  Kant,  after  Leibnitz,  the  g;TCCit- 
est  of  Gemian  philosophers,  has  proved  once  for  all  that  the 
hecoiitl  seriefi  oi  terms  can  never,  eitlier  by  way  of  dediio- 
tion  or  of  induction,  lie  rationally  conehidcu  from  the  iirst ; 
that  nuithftr  by  way  of  deduction  nor  of  itiductlon  is 
God  obtiiiiiublo  from  the  univcive,  the  methcxic  from 
the  iiiiitieticj  (he  universal  from  the  particular,  the  Tioume- 
non  fr'itn  the  plu-nomenon.  This  i«  the  real  signiticanco  of 
that  little  niiiler»too(]  and  inueli  miminderstood  work,  the 
Criiik  d^raineii  Vernunft.  The  two  teruis  must  be  f!;i%'en 
as  (hey  oxint,  not  uualytically,  but  eynthtiticully.  God,  in- 
deed, IS  complete  iu  himeelf,  and  in  no  eeiise  dependent  In 
order  to  be  on  the  miirerse,  but  even  he  can  bo  kno\vn  to 
OS  only  in  synthesis  with  the  universe,  united  to  him  by  his 
creative  act.  He  cannot  be  concluded  irom  the  universe, 
for  the  universe  i«  from  him,  not  ho  from  it.  To  attempt 
to  obtain  by  logical  deduction  or  induction  the  noumenon 
front  the  phciiotuonon,  tho  lunvcrsiil  from  tlic  pfirticular, 
God  from  the  universe,  is  to  attempt  to  get  soraetninff  from 
nothing,  and  to  plunge  at  last  itito  pure  nihiliem.  To  re- 
verse the  method,  and  to  attempt  to  conclude  logically  tho 
phenomenon  from  the  nonmenon,  tho  contingent  fr.3m  the 
neccBsary,  the  univei-se  from  Go<i.  is  to  confound  creature 
and  creator,  tlie  contingent  and  tlie  neucbBarv,  the  emnii-icjtl 
and  the  ideal,  to  deny  creation,  and  to  fall  into  pantneif^m. 
And  hence  all  modoru  itcience  80  called  tendia  inevitably 
cither  to  ponthctem  or  to  nihilism. 

Here  is  tlie  grand  difBculty.  We  can  confttriict  the  sci- 
ences on  a  scientific  basie  neither  a  priori,  nor  a  po9ienoH 
atone,  l>ecause  in  all  the  sciences  tlieit;  are  both  contingent 
and  ideal  or  necesaary  uleineuts.  The  true  scientific  iimtliud 
coinhini:s  in  a  real  syntheeis  tlic  t.wi>  nietliodfi.  Either  is  ob- 
jectionable when  Taken  exclusively,  and  each  Is  good  when 
adopted  in  connection  with  tho  other.  Tim  ecicneos  cannot 
be  con:^tructed  without  science, — the  i*cience  of  the  ideal,  or 

fihiloii(ipby,  nor  withont  careful  observation  of  contingent 
acts,  riie  fault  of  mndrm  sr-iencc  is  in  sepnrating, — not 
simply  distinginHliitig,  but  sepapatiug,— in  ita  method  the 
eontiiig<:nt  from  the  nt;c(:56ar>',  the  onimriiral  fnim  the  ideal, 
or  ihe  iniinelic  from  tin;  methexic,  and  hence  its  inductions 
and  pjnerulizatioas  arc  nothing  but  unscientific  and  arbitra- 
ry cla«»ificationt*  of  phenomena  or  particulars.     Onr  com- 
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plaint  o£  tlic  ino<lcrn  cultivators  of  ecicQCc,  whether  in.  or 
ont  of  tlie  church,  is  tliat  the^v  have  no  philoeophy,  as  our 
pretended  philosophera  have  no  theology.  It  is  our  oora- 
plaint  of  the  inoficrn  world  itwlf.  Our  age  has  no  philoso- 
phy, and  tiaving  no  pliiloeopby  it  has  no  cenuine  Bcieiice. 
Wc  have  BC})anite(I  the  sciuiicca  from  pbiloeophy,  that  is, 
from  M'ieuce,  and  philoeophy  from  theoloffv,  reason  from 
rcvelatiou,  and  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  attempt 
the  constmction  of  scicnKe  and  the  sciences  empirically,  bjr 
the  Htiidy  aiid  clafi£i6cution  of  panieulars.  We  have  thus 
eliminated  from  the  BcicntH!  we  study  every  ideal  or  non- 
coiitiiigoiit  otcment,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  universe 
witli  the  contingent  alone,  without  God  or  his  creative  act, 
ae  may  be  seen  m  the  Cosmos  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
and  in  the  positivism  of  Ai^!:u5te  Comte. 

^VU  truth  ia  in  relation.  All  things  exint  in  the  real  syn- 
thesU  instituted  by  the  eroativo  act  of  God,and  notliingcan 
be  truly  ceen,  observed,  and  known  except  in  tiie  real  rela- 
tions, or  tlie  relations  in  which  it  actually  exists.  Kven  what 
we  call  facta,  cannot  be  understood,  or  represented,  cannot  be 
seen,  as  they  are,  tletactied  J'rom  these  relations,  taken  in  de- 
tail, and  studied  in  their  isolation,  becanee  as  isolated,  de- 
tached, they  are  no  facts  atnll.  Hence  the  science  of  geol* 
op>%  isoology»  physiology,  philology,  ethnology,  ethics,  or 
history  can  never  be  compfeted  and  mastered  as  a  separate 
urul  detached  science.  Each  of  those  scioncoe,  tobosucoeas- 
fully  studied,  must  bo  studied  in  its  real  relations,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  deserve  the  name  of  science,  if  constructod 
bv  the  effort  to  rise  from  the  particular  to  the  universal. 
"Vt^e  must  hegin  with  the  real  bcgiirning,  the  crcsitlve  act  of 
God,  and  descend  from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  No  matter 
what  science  we  are  studying,  the  human  mind  mast  oper- 
ate us  it  is,  use  its  synthetic  light, — as  blended  in  one  light. 
the  light  derived  from  immediate  idea,  intuition, or  a^pndn 
reason, supernatural  revelation,  and  experience,  or  observation 
and  induction.  Not  that  in  matters  of  science  the  mind 
must  blindly  »nbmttto  either  revetaticm  or  philo«>phy  as  an 
oxtrinBie  or  foreign  antiiority,  restraining  its  freedom,  or 
prohibiting  it  from  using  its  own  eyes,  and  following  Jtsown 
inherent  constitution  and  laws;  but  that  to  operate  freely  and 
scientifically,  according  to  the  intrinsic  laws  of  intelligence, 
it  must  avail  itself  of  all  the  light  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
— all  the  mcanf;  of  grasping  the  univei'se  aa  a  whole  and  in 
its  ports  at  iU  cumtiiauu. 
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"What  we  ineist  upon  is  that  the  human  mind  never 
has  its  normnl  action  when  compelled  b^  false  or  ex- 
■cluaive  theories  t.o  operate  with  only  a  email  portion  of 
the  iight  fumislied  it.  We  found  not  science  on  revela- 
tion, DDt  we  inniiitHin  that  it  h  impoegible  to  attain  to 
the  true  sveteni  of  the  uiiiverae  witiioat  the  light  of  rev- 
elation. We  ilcinaiid  the  free  tiwrrnal  action  of  reason, 
bat  reaeon  never  docs  and  never  can  have  ita  fi-ee  normal 
action,  when  Icfttoit^elf  alone,  with  no  aid  from  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  In  all  that  m  contin^tit,  reason  has  need  of 
fixperieuoe,  observation,  experiment,  invccttigatlon;  hut  with 
these  alone,  we  c;in  never  rise  above  the  empirical,  or  attain 
to  scientific  results.  Kcason  cannot  operate  without  prin- 
ciples, and  these  nuist  Ite  given  it  a  priori  ;  for  if  it  cannot 
operate  without  prineiptes,  it  cannot  without  principles  en- 
gage in  the  search  after  principleB.  In  tlie  supcrintelliriblo 
order,  on  which  the  intelligible  order  depends,  and  witnout 
which  it  would  notandcomd  not  be, supernatural  revelation 
mnstsnpplv  the  want  of  direct  intuition  and  sensible  ap- 
prehension. Ideal  science. — philosophy, — and  revelation 
are  both  necessary  to  tlie  flueccsafu!  cultivation  of  the  6ci- 
•cncee;  and  the  reason  why  the  sciences  make  eo  little  real 
progresB.  why  they  are  so  uncertain,  and  why  they  aro  re- 
ceived with  so  ranch  distrast  by  metaphygicians  and  tlieologi- 
ans,  itt  that  the  men  who  cultivate  them  insist  on  cultivating 
them  aa  separate  and  indejienclent  eeienceK,  and  will  accept 
no  aid  from  philosophy  or  from  faith.  Descartes  mined 
philosophy  when  he  separated  it  frumtlicoh)gy,  and  made  it 
ft  creation  of  reason  isolated  from  faith  ;  Bacon  ruined  the 
sciences  as  acieiiccs,  when  he  separated  them  from  philoso- 
phy or  ideal  science  and  made  them  purelyempiricfll.  Facta 
or  one  side  of  facts  may  have  been  examined,  and  the  scien- 
tific men  of  to-day  have  no  doubt,  in  tlieir  possession  a  larg- 
er masa  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  sciences, 
than  had  their  prcJecesaore,  but  they  have  less  science  than 
had  the  great  meditova]  doctors  and  professors.  St.  Thomas 
b;Ld  more  science  than  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  or  Professor  Owen, 
The  recent  work  of  Sir  Charles  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
as  well  m  that  of  Darwin  on  tlie  Ori^n  of  Speoies,  shows 
not  the  progress,  but  the  deterioration  of  science.  The  same 
thing  is  shown  by  Agassiz  in  his  elaborate  essay  on  Ci-as&iji- 
caiiVw,  and  hy  thetruiihle  naturalists  have  to  settle  the  proper 
classification  of  man.  The  naturalists  are  unwearied  in  their 
jnvestigatiuub,  and  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  advance  tlieir 
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najjectivespieTioies,  Iiiit  we  meet  not  one  of  tlieir  works  that 
does  not  prove  that  tlicy  have  lost  tlio  true  kov  to  the  sciea- 
tiflc  sense  of  the  universe.  They  are  men  whose  ahility. 
whose  patience,  whose  labors  we  respect ;  tliBv  do  all  that 
meoean  do  with  their  metliod;  thev<io  ntucli  for  which  we 
are  ^nitefiil  to  t}iem,  and  we  iire  by  no  ineaiie  aiuoiij;  tlioee 
who  delruct  from  their  merits,  or  denounce  them  ne  the  «n- 
euiiwB  of  religion;  hut  we  must  tell  them  that  they  will 
never,  in  the  way  they  proeced,  attain  to  the  seience  to  whieh 
their  iivea  are  so' generooaly  devoted.  CiviliKatioQ  8e|)arated 
from  religion,  ^.icnce  BOpiimted  from  revelation,  reaaou  sep- 
arated from  faith,  can  never  Hourish,  and  under  this  scpajft- 
lian,  tliough  ineii  may  fancy  they  aits  still  believers  on  one 
fiido  of  the  eoul,  society  goes  to  ruin,  and  a  gross  material- 
ism, pur«  liiettighucsit  bec'omes  predominant,  as  we  have  .■«en 
and  «tilt  see,  CBpocinlly  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  who,  though  they  have  been  for  eome  time  at  the 
head  of  modern  civilization,  which  has  collapsed  in  ourtii%'il 
war.ai-e  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the  ancient  Grtcco-Koman 
world. 

Yet  wo  aro  not  asserting  revelation  as  a  foreign  anthority, 
or  insisting  thfit  the  naturali»tfl,'or  physicists,  art  in  their  own 
dopsrtmente  to  how  to  tlic  dicta  of  the  mctaplivgicians.  We 
would  im|*ose  no  fetters  on  ix^osun,  no  trammels  on  eciencc; 
for  tJie  asBcition  of  revelation  as  a  trainniRl  on  reaM>n,  or 
philosophy  as  a  restraint  on  ecience,  would  be  to  aaurt  that 
very  eeparatinn  we  etjmplain  of,  that  very  divorce  of  relig- 
ion and  civilization  which  Bacon  and  Dc«:artc8  so  succees- 
fully  iwMugurated,  and  from  which  all  modem  society  now 
BUScrs,  What  w«  assert  is  the  synthesis  of  relieion  and 
civiliimtion.  of  revelation  and  science,  of  faith  and  rcnson. 
The  linmnJi  mind  operates  in  all,  and  uponitus  freely,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  intrinaic  laws.  Faith  docs  not  reelrain 
reason  in  matters  of  science;  does  not  say  to  it,  Thus  far, 
bat  no  furtlior;  but  bids  it  udc  all  the  liglit  it  has,  and  aids 
it  to  go  further  timii  by  its  own  light  it  could  go.  We  are 
not  cimtcnding  that  reason  Bhould  ecaseto  l>e  reason,  orthat 
reason  should  close  her  eyes,  fold  her  liands,  and  fetter  her 
feet,  but  that  she  keep  both  of  hor  eyes  open,  and  iish  both 
of  her  handK,  and  both  of  her  feet.  Wo  oo  not  wish  hor  to 
extin^igli  her  own  ticlit  and  envelop  herself  in  darknuKS,  in 
order  to  sec  by  the  light  of  rovetation.  If  to  attain  to  true 
science  reiison  needs  hiimcdiate  iiiluitiou  of  principles  and 
thoHUpcrnaturnt  revelation  of  the  tsuperiutclligihie,  it  ia  roa- 
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eon  that  receivea  nnd  usee  them.  In  tlie  field  of  science 
as  distinguished  from  timt  of  faith,  revelation  is  adjutAtivo 
rather  tlinn  imperattve.  Ittt  light  and  that  of  Ka&on  coaltjaoa 
and  ehine  ae  one  li|;ht.  The  nntiiraliet  etndics  ma.n,  forin- 
Btanoe,  a*  an  aoinial,  and  can  give  no  scientific  account  of 
him,  and  ie  at  n  loss  how  or  where  to  class  him,  whether  in 
a  distinct  order  of  animals  bv  himself,  or  En  the  family  of 
hahoona  Thiii  miint  be  ho,  necaiise  man  in  not  a  pure  uiii< 
nial.  an<l  cannot  be  claseod  as  sacli.  We  know  from  rovc- 
latioi)  that  he  itt  cuin|)t*(4ed  of  body  and  soul,  or  body  and 
Bi>irit,  and  that  the  animal  in  him  is  the aminaltrandformod. 
The  animal  when  scpflratcd  from  the  soul  or  spirit  is  not  a 
living,  but  a  dead  animal.  Take  this  fact  from  revelation, 
not  as  a  do^a,  unless  you  pleaae,  but  a«  a  theorem,  anrl  you 
will  lind  all  the  facts  yon  tarn  oluierve  iti  the  caine  liamionize 
\vith  it.  and  tend  to  oontirm  it.  Ho  nnivorsally,  in  cvcsry 
department  of  ecience.  The  key  to  tlie  scientific  cla^iticji- 
tion  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  in  the 
supei'intelligible,  and  ia  fumiehed  only  by  siipematnml  rev- 
elation. 

It  is  because  revelation  pJacsB  the  mind  in  the  true  poej- 
tion,  or  gives  it  the  true  puintof  departure,  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  enables  the  naturalifite  or  phyeicista  to  pureuo 
tlieirinvestiicatiuiiii  scion titlcally,  aceordiujir  to  a  rule,  not  at 
random,  that  wc  so  Btronuouely  urge  upon  Uatbolice  the  duty 
of  taking  the  acieuces  into  their  own  hands.  They  and  they 
only  can  cultivate  them  eeicntificiUly,  for  they  and  tliey  only 
have  the  revelation  of  God  in  its  nnity  and  integrity,  and 
occupy  a  p<;flition  from  which  tlie  imiverBa  can  be  seen  :le  it 
ie.  At  preticrit,  the  men  of  edeiico  purnueone  and  tliesiLtne 
method,  whether  in  or  outof  the  church.'aiid  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  Catholics  thcmsclvea  a  fatal  schism  between  their 
faith  and  their  science.  Catholics  are  in  the  sciences  follow- 
era  of  the  Baiionian  inothoti,  and  forego  all  tlie  advantage* 
their  faith  and  their  euperior  theological  science  give  them. 
They  follow  the  lead  of  non-Oatliolica,  and  belduiu  surpaea 
them,  Acldom  equal  them.  Hence  both  iu  and  outof  the 
chnrch  the  sciences  are  un-CatLolic,  and,  in  fuct.  anti-Cath- 
olic. For  this  reason  the  raoi-c  lielieving  and  devout  among 
Catholics  either  neglect  them  or  declaim  against  them,  lint 
let  Catliolies  tliemHelve»  Btndy  tlie  scienceii  in  the  light  of 
their  own  faith  and  their  higher  theology,  and  contpicr  by 
their  sujwrior  scieneo,  the  mastery  of  the  ficientific!  wurld, 


and  they  would  tipucdiiy  plaui;  the  ^ciencett  on  a  scientific 
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track,  and  make  them  friends  aud  allies  of  religion,  never 
ngain  to  be  enlisted  on  tlie  side  of  its  enemies.  Our  fnith 
is  of  no  use  to  the  eciences  even  if  cultivated  by  Catholics, 
if  tlicKC  Oatholicti  pursue  in  tlieir  cnltivation  a  non-Catliolic 
or  oxcliifiiTo  method.  What  we  miiet  do  is  to  combine  our 
faith  and  scieit^e,  uiiita,  without  eoufoundiuB  tlieio  in  our 
method,  the  light  of  revelation  and  the  liphtoi  rcaeon.  Were 
we  to  do  this  as  did  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
as  did  tlie  more  emincmt  medireva!  doctors  and  profeesorB, 
we  conld  eoon,  with  the  vast  body  of  facte  or  materials  ao- 
cumulated  hy  modem  students  and  at  uur  diBpotial,  lieal  tlie 
deplorable  uchisin  butwocii  faith  and  runsun,  revelation  and 
scifiice  ;  reunitu  what  should  cover  Law  been  separated,  aud 
render  civilization  really  Catholic.  Wc  conld  place  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  civilized  world  once  more  on  the  side  of 
tii«  chui-eli,  and  onr  youth  would  grow  up  believers,  nnd  de- 
niHii<l  reasons  for  not  believing  instead  as  now  of  demand- 
inc  rt-aBoHay'wr  believiug.  Tliia  is  an  end  worthy  of  the 
nobloist  aud  moet  eanieet  efforts  of  Catholice.  Ixit  thvm 
not,  we  pray  them,  lose  sight  of  it. 


FAITH  AND  THE  SCIENCES. 


[TMin  th*  Onlhollc  Wortd  for  D«eainb«r,  1W7.] 

In  the  laiit  half  of  the  eievcnteentb  ueuttiry  and  tlte  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  the  so-called  free-thinkers  defended 
tlieir  n*j«<;tioii  of  the  Christian  mysteriea  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  mathematician g  had  exploded  them.  Thus 
Dr.  Garth,  in  his  last  iilnesa,  resisted  the  efforts  of  Addison 
to  pcreuade  him  to  die  as  a  ChriBtian,  by  saying,  "  Snrely, 
Mr.  Addison,  I  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles, 
since  ray  friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  lias  dealt  muck  in  demon- 
stration, lias  assured  me  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv 
are  ineoinprohensible,  and  tlie  religion  itself  an  imposture.^' 

In  this  aiisTininee  of  Dr.  Ilalley,  we  see  a  trace  of  Cartes- 
ianiem  which  placea  certainty  in  cleaniess  of  ideas,  and  as- 
sumes that  what  is  ineompreheiigible,  or  what  cannot  be 
clearly  ajipreliemied  by  the  mind,  b  false  ;  as  if  the  human 
mind  were  the  measure  of  the  true,  and  as  if  there  were 
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not  trafi^OftUrge  for  it  to  romprehentl  1  But  since  Berke- 
lev,  thePn^Mtant  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  exposed  in  hie  An- 
a/tj/tt,  and  TA-ttcrs  in  its  defcnco,  the  confused  and  false  rea- 
soning of  mfltheraaticinQs,  oBpociallv  in  fluxions  or  the  dif- 
fcrontiEd  calculus,  in  which,  thongh  thoir  ooDclusions  are 
trac,  they  are  not  nhtained  from  tlieir  premiftos,  tho  free- 
thiiihers  ha,Te  abandoned  the  anthority  of  raatheiuaticianB, 
and  now  seek  to  justify  tlieir  intidelity  by  that  of  the  fxh 
called  physicists.  Thev  appeal  now  to  the  natural  Bcienccs, 
chiefly  to  gtoloey,  zoolog_y,  and  philology,  and  tell  iw  tliat 
the  progress  made  in  these  sciences  has  doBtroved  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  exploded  the  Ohristian 
dogmas.  Geology,  we  are  told,  has  disproved  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Bible,  zoology  has  disproved  the  dogma  of  crea- 
tion, and  ethnology  and  philology  have  disproved  the  unity 
of  the  species;  consequcntiy  the  dogma  of  original  sin,  and 
all  the  dogmaa  that  presuppoee  it.  Hence  unr  scientific 
chiefs,  whom  tho  age  deltglite  to  honor,  look  down  on  ns, 
poor,  benighted  Chriatian  believers,  with  deep  pity  or  su- 
preme contempt,  and  despatch  our  faith  by  pronouncing  the 
word  "credulity"  or  "superstition"  with  an  air  that  antici- 
pates or  admits  no  eoutradiction.  It  in  true,  here  and  tliere 
a  man,  not  witliout  scientific  distinction,  utters  a  feeble 
protest,  and  timidly  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Chnstian  faith  and  tho  facta  really 
discovered  and  eliisBified  by  the  sciences;  hut  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  modem  scien- 
tific world  ia  decidedly  nnchriatian,  even  when  not  decid- 
ediv  anti-chrifitian. 

■fhe  moat  learned  men  and  profonndest  thinkers  of  our 
age,  as  of  everj-  age,  arc  no  doubt,  believers,  sincere  and 
earnest  Christiana  ;  but  they  are  not  the  men  who  represent 
the  a^,  and  give  tone  to  its  literature  and  science.  They 
are  not  the ^o»«Zar  men  of  their  times,  and  their  voice  is 
drowned  in  the  din  of  the  multitude.  Tliere  is  nothing 
novel  or  gensatioTUil  in  what  they  have  to  tell  us,  and  there 
18  no  evidence  of  originality  or  independence  of  thought  or 
character  in  following  them.  In  following  them  we  have 
no  opportunitv  of  separating  ourselves  from  the  past,  break- 
ing with  tradition,  and  boldly  defying  both  heaven  and 
earth.  There  is  no  chauee  for  war  against  authority,  of 
creating  a  revolution,  or  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a 
battle;  ito  the  multitude  of  little  men  go  not  with  them. 
And  they  who  would  deem  it  igrosa  intellectual  weakness  to 
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rdy  on  tlic  autliority  of  St,  Paul,  or  even  of  onr  rx)rd  liim- 
selx,  )iavc  followed  blindly  and  witli  full  confidenco  an 
Agas«ut,  a  Htuclcy,  a  Lyell,  or  any  other  second  or  tKird-r»t«  \ 
physicist,  who  is  nnderstood  to  defend  theoriee  that  UDder* 
mine  the  a.athority  of  the  church  and  the  Biblo. 

We  ai-e  not,  wg  frankly  confess,  learned  in  the  sciencea., 
They  have  changed  m  rapidly  and  so  eaeenlially  since  our  i 
yoiingor  days,  when  wudid  take  some  pains  to  master  tlicin, 
that  wo  do  not  know  what  they  aro  to^ay  any  more  than 
wc  do  what  they  will  be  to-morrow.  We  have  not,  in  our 
slowness,  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  we  only 
know  enough  of  them  now  to  know  that  they  are  oontiun- 
ally  changing  under  the  very  eye  of  the  spectator.  But,  if 
we  do  not  know  all  the  aehievementa  of  the  sciouce^.  we 
claim  to  know  somcthin;^  of  tho  Dcicncu  of  wiiences,  the 
science  wliich  gives  the  law  to  them,  and  to  which  they  must 
conform  ur  (xa^  to  pretend  to  liavo  any  scientific  character. 
If  we  know  not  what  they  have  done,  we  know  something 
which  thoy  have  not  done. 

We  Raid,  in  our  article  on  the  CarUtxan  Dmi&t,*  that  the 
ideal  formula  doed  not  give  U8  the  ectences;  but  we  add 
now,  what  it  did  not  comport  with  our  pnrpo»o  to  add  thou, 
tliat,  though  it  does  not  give  them,  it  gives  them  their  law 
and  contnils  tliorn.  We  do  not  deduce  our  physics  from 
our  metaphysics  :  hut  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy  gives 
the  law  to  the  inductive  or  empirical  sciences,  and  prescribes 
the  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass  withoufceasing 
to  be  sciences.  Knowing  the  ideal  formula,  we  do  not  know 
all  the  sciences,  but  we  (]o  know  what  is  not  and  cannot  bo 
Bcienco. 

The  ideal  formula,  beiufx  creates  existences,  which  is  only 
the  fir«t  article  of  the  creed,  is  iudiapntable,  certain,  and  the 
principle  alike  of  all  the  real  and  all  the  knowable,  of  all 
existence  and  of  all  science.  Tiiia  formula  expresses  the 
primitive  intuition,  and  it  is  given  ua  by  God  niuiself  in 
creating  us  intelligent  creatures,  because  without  it  our 
miuds  cannot  exist,  and,  if  it  hud  not  been  given  us  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  mind,  we  neverconid  hiivc  obtained 
it.  It  ig  the  essential  basis  of  the  mind,  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  thought,  aud  wc  cannot  even  in  thought  deny 
it,  or  think  at  all  without  aflinnlngit.  This  we  hare  here- 
tofore amply  shown ;  and  we  may  add  here  that  no  one  ever 
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thinkfl  without  thinking  somt-'tliiiig  the  contrary  of  whioh 
cannot  be  thought,  as  St.  Aneclui  asserts. 

As  Berkeley  says  to  the  mathematioianB,  "  LtMric  is  I-Jgic, 
and  the  same  to  whatever  snbject  it  is  applied."  Wht-n, 
therefore,  the  cultivators  of  tlie  indncti7e  sciences  allogo  a 
theory  or  hyixtthcsis  which  contraUict«  in  any  respect  the 
ideal  formula,  however  firmly  perauadod  they  may  bo  that 
it  U  warratitod  b^  the  facts  ounervud  atid  lumlyzed,  we  tell 
them  at  once,  without  any  examination  of  their  proofs  or 
reaaoaings,  that  their  liypothosid  is  unfounded,  and  their 
theory  false,  l>ecau«e  it  contradicts  the  first  principle  alike 
of  the  real  and  the  knowable.and  therefore  cannot  possibly 
be  tnio.  Wc  deny  no  facts  well  aacertainud  tojtc  facts, 
but  no  induction  from  any  facte  can  bo  of  aslii^h  authority 
as  the  ideal  formula,  for  without  it  no  induction  ia  possible. 
UencR  we  liave  no  need  to  examine  details  any  more  than 
we  have  to  enter  into  proofs  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a 
man  who  confesses  that  he  has  openly,  knowingly,  anrt  in- 
tentionally violated  the  law.  The  case  is  one  in  which 
judgment  a  priori  may  t>e  safely  pronounced.  No  induc- 
tion that  domes  all  scicnco  and  tho  conditions  of  ecienco  can 
he  scientiSo. 

The  ideal  formula  do(^s  not  put  any  one  in  poeecssion  of 
the  sciences,  hut  it  enables  ua  to  control  them.  "We  can 
enteitain  no  doctrine,  even  for  examination,  that  denies  any 
one  of  the  three  terms  of  the  foi^ula.  If  ensteaces  are 
denied,  there  are  no  facts  or  materials  of  science ;  if  the 
creative  act  ia  denied,  there  are  no  facta  or  exUtencea ;  and 
finally,  if  God  is  denied,  tiie  ereitive  act  itself  is  denied. 
God  and  ci'catiii'C  are  all  that  is  or  exists,  and  creatures  can 
exiat  only  by  the  creative  act  of  God.  Do  you  come  and 
tell  me  that  you  are  no  creature  ?  What  are  you,  tlien  i 
Between  God  and  creature  there  is  no  middle  term.  If, 
tlien,  you  am  not  creature,  you  must  be  God  or  nothing. 
Well,  are  you  God  t  God,  if  God  at  all,  is  indopondent, 
necesaury,  solf-cxiKtont,  immntable,  and  etcnuil  being.  Are 
yon  that,  you  who  depend  on  other  tliac  yourself  for  every 
brcatli  you  draw,  for  every  motion  you  make,  for  every 
morsel  of  food  you  eat,  whom  the  cold  chills,  the  tire  hurnsy 
the  water  drenches  J  No  i  do  you  say  you  are  not  God  f 
What  are  you,  then,  wc  ask  once  more?  If  you  are  neither 
God  nor  creature,  then  you  are  nothing.  But  nothing  you 
are  not,  for  yoa  live,  think,  speak,  and  act,  and  even  reason, 
though  not  always  wisely  or  well.     If  something  and  not 
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God.  then  yon  are  creature,  and  are  a  tivlng  assertion  of  tli9 
ideal  formula.  Do  jou  deny  it,  and  say  tnerc  is  no  Godt 
Then&till  acain,  what  aro  you  who  lUEkke  tho  deniaU  If 
tlierc  is  no  God,  there  ia  no  real,  neceseary,  and  eternal  be- 
iofF — ^no  being  at  all ;  if  no  being,  then  no  existenoe,  for  all 
existence  is  from  beine,  and  if  no  existence,  then  what  arc 
you  who  deny  God  t  Notliing  !  Then  your  denial  is  noth- 
ing, and  worth  nothing. 

It  is  iniposaible  to  deny  anyone  of  tlie  three  terms  of  the 
formula,  for  every  man,  though  he  may  boUovc  himself  an 
atheist  or  a  pantLiei»t,  is  a  living  assertion  of  each  one  of 
them,  and  in  its  real  relation  to  the  other  two.  We  have 
the  right,  then,  to  aasert  the  formula  as  the  firet  principle 
in  science,  and  oppome  it  as  conctusive  against  any  and  every 
theory  that  denice  creation,  and  aeeerts  either  atlicism  or 
pautbeiBtu.  Do  not  think  to  divert  attention  from  the  in- 
trinsic fallacy  of  euch  a  theory  by  babbling  about  natural 
laws.  Nature,  no  doubt,  has  her  laws,  according  to  which, 
or,  if  yon  plonee,  by  virtne  of  which,  all  natural  phenomena 
or  natural  eSects  are  produced,  and  it  ie  the  knowledge  of 
IhefiQ  laws  that  constitutes  natural  soieuce  or  the  ecienceg. 
But  the&o  laws,  whence  come  tbov  1  Are  they  enperior  to 
nature,  or  inferior?  If  inferior,  liow  can  they  govern  her 
operations?  If  superior,  then  they  must  have  uieir  origin 
in  tlie  snpernalunil,  and  a.  reality  iiliove  nature  must  be  ad- 
mitted. I^aturc,  then,  is  not  the  highest,  is  not  ultimate,  ia 
not  herself  being,  or  has  not  her  being  iu  herself;  is,  there- 
fore, contingent  existence,  and  consequently  creature,  exiat- 
ing  only  by  virtue  of  the  creative  act  of  real  and  necessary 
being,  whi(*h  brings  us  directly  back  to  the  ideal  fonnnla. 
God  denied,  nature  and  the  Jawe  of  nature  are  denied. 

The  prcaent  tendency  among  natunilista  ia  to  deny  crea- 
tion and  to  assert  development — to  stiy  with  Topsy,  in^n<rf* 
TWt'tf  Cabin,  only  generalizing  her  doctrine,  ''Things 
didn't  eome  ;  they  orowed."  Things  are  not  created ;  tliey 
are  developed  by  virtue  of  natural  Tawe.  Developed  from 
what?  From  nothing!  .£5  niAito  nihil  JU.  From  noth- 
ing nothing  can  be  developed.  A  universe  eelf-developed 
from  nothing  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  creation  of  the  universe  from  nothing  through  the 
word  of  his  power  by  One  able  to  create  and  sustiun  it. 
Ton  can  develop  a  germ,  but  you  cannot  develop  where 
there  ia  nothing  to  be  developed.  Then  the  universe  is  not 
developed  from  nothing:  then  from  something.     What  is 
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that  Bomethtiigf  'VTliatever  you  aeeume  it  to  be,  it  cannot 
be  eometliing  crcu.tcd,  for  you  deuj  ull  creation.  Then  it  is 
eienml,  self-existent  being,  being  in  itself,  therefore  being 
in  ita  plcnitadc,  independent,  immutable,  complete,  perfect 
in  itself,  and  therefore  incapable  of  developmetit.  Develop- 
ment id  poFvtiblc  only  in  that  whicli  is  iinperfeet,  ineoiiipleto, 
for  it  is  eimply  tlip  rcilnction  of  what  in  the  thing  dcvf^hnM^cl 
iu  puteutial  to  act. 

There  is  grout  litck  of  £ound  philoeophy  with  ourmodcru 
theorists.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  real  must 
precede  the  possible,  and  that  the  poBttJble  h  only  the 
ability  of  the  real.  They  assume  the  contrary,  and  place 
pot«ible  bein^  before  real  being.  Even  I^ibnitz  eitys  that 
St,  Ansclm's  arg^iment  to  piiire  the  e.xisleuce  of  God, 
OrwwD  from  the  idea  of  the  most  perffKit  being,  the  contrary 
of  which  cannot  be  thou^jht,  is  conclusive  ouly  on  couditiou 
that  most  perfect  being  is  first  proved  to  be  possible. 
Hegel  makes  the  starting-point  of  all  reality  and  all  ecience" 
to  I>e  naked  being  in  the  sense  in  which  it  and  not-being  are 
ideiitieul;  tliat  is,  not  real,  but  pot^t^ihle  lieing,  tlie  ahysaua 
of  the  GnoBticfij  and  tlie  void  of  the.  Buddhists,  which  I  lerro 
Leroux  labors  hard,  In  his  VlJutnanite  and  in  tLw  article- 
Lc  del  in  Im  Kncyclopcdie  j.Vcww^/'c,  to  prove  is  not 
nothing,  though  concBaing  it  to  bo  not  eomething,  as  if 
there  could  be  any  medium  between  something  and  nothing. 
In  itself,  or  as  abstracted  from  the  real,  the  possible  is  eheer 
nullity;  nothing  at  all.  The  possibility  of  the  nniverse  ig 
the  aBility  of  God  to  create  it  If  God  were  not  himeetf 
real,  no  univBnie  would  hu  poWiible.  The  jMieaibility  of  a 
creature  may  bn  undwrsttuHl  wither  in  rflatiou  to  itn  crcahility 
on  the  [Mirt  of  Gfxl,  or  in  relation  to  its  own  perfectibility. 
In  relation  to  God  every  crenture  is  complete  the  moment 
the  divine  mind  has  decreed  ita  creation,  and,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  development ;  but,  in  relation  to  itself,  it  has 
unrcBli?.oct  possibiutiea  whicli  can  be  only  progrcFfiively 
fulfilled.  Creatures,  in  this  latter  sense,  w.x\  be  devcilu[)ea 
bocuu^  there  are  in  tlium  unrealized  pui^sibilitics  or 
capacities  for  he<?oming.  by  aid  of  the  n-al,  more  than 
they  actually  are,  that  is,  bcemise  they  arc  created,  in  relation 
to  tliemselves,  not  perfect,  but  perfectible.  Hence,  crea- 
tures, not  the  Creator,  arti  progressive,  or  capable,  each  after 
it»  kind,  of  being  progressivply  tleveloped  and  completed 
aeeordhig  to  the  original  dosiigu  of  the  Crt^atttr. 

AriatoLle,  ^^'UcJm  it  'm  the  liifihion  jiu>t  now  to  sneer  at, 
Tim.  IX— 18. 
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avoidvr]  the  error  of  our  inotlarn  sophiBte  ;  he  did  nnt  place 
tUe  posBiblo  before  the  roal,  for  lio  knew  that  witlioiit  the 
real  thum  is  no  poeeible.  The  pnncipium,  or  beginning, 
iuu8t  be  real  being,  and,  therefore,  he  asserted  God,  Dot  as  pos- 
sible, but  real,  moat  real,  and  called  lum,  aottu  pwiesimw, 
most  pure  act,  whicli  exchuiesallnnactiialized  potentialities 
omnrealiued  poisibilitiea,  and  implies  that  he  is  moHt  pure, 
that  Is.  most  perfect  bi;iiig,  being  in  its  picnitnde.  God 
Iwtiig  ett-nially  being  in  biineolf,  bciii^  in  its  plunitudii,  an 
he  rnuet  bu  if  8elf-i;xi stent,  and  aulf-existent  he  tnnat  ho  if 
not  created,  he  is  incapable  of  development,  becaoso  ill  him 
there  are  do  possibilities  not  reduced  to  act.  Tlic  dcrclop- 
inentiats  mnst,  then,  either  admit  the  fact  of  creation,  or 
deny  the  development  they  aiwert  and  attempt  to  maintain ; 
for.  if  there  is  no  creation,  notliing  diHtiiigui»habIe  from  the 
iinereated,  )iut]]in^  exibti^  to  )>e  developed,  and  the  nn- 
crcntcd,  being  eitlicr  nuttiing,  and  tlmrofore  inicajKiblc  of 
developmcut^  or  self -existent,  eterDal,  and  immuuble 
bcitig,Deiiig  in  its  plenitude,  and  therefore  from  the  very 
fulness  and  perfection  of  its  beingalso  incapable  of  develop- 
ment. If  the  dovelopmentiets  had  a  little  pliiloaophy  or  a. 
little  logic,  they  wmild  son  that,  so  far  from  being  aole  to 
enbatitute  development  for  erention,  thry  iiiu>«t  a^^rt  cren- 
tion  in  order  to  oe  able  to  ansert  even  the  poewibility  of 
duvulopmenL  Tk  it  on  the  authority  of  siieh  setoliBts,  soph- 
ifitfl,  and  aad  liluiidercre  aa  tUeeo  dcvelopinentiate  that  we 
are  expected  to  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  abandon 
our  faith  in  Ciiristinnity  ?  Wo  have  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  sciences,  and  for  all  really  scientific  men  ;  but  really 
it  in  too  much  to  expect  ua  to  listen,  witli  the  slighteet 
rcepeet,  to  sucli  alwiirditicR  as  most  of  our  favaitfg  are  in  the 


habit  of  venting,  whwii  tliey  leave  their  own  pn>iier  anheru 

aloey- 
III    the    investiKution    of    the    laws    of   nature    and    the 
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and  attempt  to  enter  the  domain  of  philofinphy  or  theol 


obwrvation  and  accumulation  of  facts  they  are  respectable, 
and  often  render  valuable  service  to  mankind ;  but,  when 
tlioy  undortjilce  to  determine  Uy  their  inductions  from  fuct» 
of  a  secondary  order  what  ie  true  or  false  in  philosophy  or 
theology,  they  niii^tjike  their  vocation  and  tlieir  aptitudea, 
and,  if  tticy  do  not  render  thomBclves  ridiculous,  it  is  be- 
cause their  speculallous  arc  too  gravely  injurious  to  permit 
UB  to  feel  toward  tliem  any  thing  but  grief  or  indignation. 
None  of  the  sciences  are  apodicttc  ;  they  are  all  as  sptcial 
sciences  empirical,  and   are  eimply  formed  by  indnctions 
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from  facts  observed  and  olassitietl.  To  their  absolntc  cer- 
tainty two  thiags  are  necessary:  First,  that  tlie  obscrratioi: 
of  the  facts  of  the  natural  world  should  Ix)  complete,  leaving 
no  claas  or  order  of  facte  Tinobserved  and  nnaiialyxed  ;  and, 
second,  tliat  the  inductions  from  tliem  slionld  l>o  infallible, 
excluding  all  error,  and  all  poRsibility  of  error.  Bnt  wo  say 
only  what  every  one  knows,  when  we  say  that  neither  of 
thcec  conditionH  is  possible  to  any  morUl  man.  Even  New- 
ton, it  is  said,  compared  himself  to  a  child  pickiaff  npeholls 
on  the  beach  ;  and  after  all  the  explorations  thatliave  been 
mado  it  is  bat  a  small  part  of  nature  that  is  known.  The  in- 
ductive method,  ignorantly  auppoaed  to  be  an  invention  of 
Lord  Bacon,  bat  which  is  as  old  ob  the  human  mind  itself, 
and  was  alwaj-s  adopted  by  philosophere  in  their  investiga- 
tions of  nature,  is  the  pniper  methoil  in  tlie  sciences,  and  all 
we  need  to  advauc©  thorn  is  to  follow  it  honestly  and 
strictly.  But,  every  day,  facts  not  before  analyzed  or  ob- 
eorvca  como  ander  the  observation  of  the  investigator,  and 
force  new  inductions,  which  necesearily  modify  more  or  less 
those  previously  made.  Hencie  itistbat  the  natural  sciences 
are  continually  undergoing  more  or  less  important  chaneea. 
Certain  priiidple«.  indeed,  remain  the  same  ;  but  set  aside, 
if  we  must  set  a«ide,  mathematics  and  mechanica,  there  is 
not  a  liinglc  one  of  the  sciences  tliat  is  n»w  what  it  wnit  in 
the  youth  of  men  not  yet  old.  Some  of  them  are  ahuost 
the  creations  of  yesterday.  Take  chemistry,  electricity, 
ran^etism,  geology,  zoology,  biology,  physiology,  philology, 
ethnology,  to  mention  no  more  ;  they  are  no  longer  what 
they  were  in  our  own  youth,  and  the  treatises  In  miich  we 
studied  them  are  now  obsolete. 

It  is  not  likuty  that  these  sciences  liave  even  as  yet  reached 
perfection,  that  no  new  facts  will  be  discovered,  and  no 
inrther  changes  and  modifioations  be  called  for.  We  by  no 
means  complain  of  this,  and  are  far  frpm  asking  that  investi- 
gation in  any  field  should  be  arrested,  and  these  sciences  re- 
main unchanged,  as  they  now  are.  No:  let  the  investiga- 
tions go  on,  let  all  l>c  discovered  that  is  discoverable,  and 
the  sciences  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  But,  then, 
is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous,  illogical  even,  to  set  up  any 
one  of  these  incomplete,  inchoate  sciences  against  the  primi- 
tive intuitions  of  reason  or  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  1  Your  inductions  to-day  militate  against 
the  ideal  formula  and  the  Christian  creed;  hut  how  know 
yoa  that  your  inductions  of  to-raorrow  will  not  bocsscntially 
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modified  bjr  a  fuller  or  closer  olserratiaa  of  faeU?  Your 
conclusions  most  bo  certain  before  wc  can  on  tlieir  authority 
refect  any  received  dogma  of  faith  or  any  alleged  dictamen 
of'  reason. 

"We  know  a  priori  that  inreetisjation  can  disclose  no  fact 
or  facts  tliiit  can  be  incMnnpatibie  \ritb  the  ideal  foniiula.^ 
No  poe^ble  induction  cfui  ovcrtlirow  any  one  of  its  thr 
tenns.  It  id  uiHciiieas  to  pretend  that  frvini  the  studjr  of 
nature  one  can  disprove  the  reality  of  ncecsenry  and  cteraiil 
being,  the  fact  of  creation,  or  of  contingentesistenoes.  The 
most  that  any  one,  not  mud,  doe«  or  can  pretend  in,  tlat 
tbey  cannot  be  proved  bj  way  of  dedaction  or  indnction 
from  facts  of  the  natural  worhl.  The  atJieiat  Lalande  ivent 
no  further  than  to  say,  "  I  have  never  eeen  God  at  the  end 
of  my  teleseupt."  Be  it  «o,  what  then  !  Because  you  have 
never  seen  God  at  the  end  of  yonr  telescope,  can  you  Jogi- 
cally  conclude  tlwt  there  is  uo  Gud  ?  For  ourselves,  wedo 
not  pretend  that  God  is,  or  can  be  asserted,  by  way  of  de- 
duction or  induction  from  the  facts  of  nature,  though  wb 
hold  that  what  lie  is,  even  hif  eteniid  power  and  divinity, 
inay  be  clearly  seen  from  them  ;  but  the  fact  that  God  can- 
not be  prove*!  in  one  way  to  be  does  not  warmnt  the  con- 
clusion that  he  cannot  in  some  other  way  be  proved,  far  leas 
tliat  there  is  no  God, 

We  do  not  deduce  the  dogmas  of  faith  from  the  ideal 
fformula,  for  that  is  in  the  domain  of  ecience;  but  they  ail 
accord  with  it,  and  presuppose  it  as  the  neeeseary  preamble 
to  faith.  We  have  not  the  eaine  kind  of  ceitainty  for  faith 
that  we  have  fnr  the  scientific  formula  ;  but  we  have  a  cer- 
tainty equally  liigh  and  equally  infallible.  Consequently, 
the  mdiictions  or  theories  of  natiirulistd  are  as  impotent 
against  it  us  against  the  formula  iteclf.  The  authority  of 
faith  is  superior,  wo  eay  not  to  science,  but  to  any  loe^cal 
inductions  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  or 
theories  framed  by  natural  philoeophers,  and  thoee  then, 
however  plaimlbte,  cin  never  oven-ide  it.  No  doubt  the 
ovidences  of  our  faith  are  drawn  in  part  from  history,  and 
therefore  from  inductive  »ciein«  ;  but  even  as  to  that  part 
the  certainty  is  of  tlic  samo  kind  with  that  of  any  of  the 
wdonoes,  rests  on  the  analysis  of  facts  and  induction  from 
them,  and  in  at  the  very  lowest  equal  to  theirs  at  the  highest. 

But  let  us  deecend  to  matters  of  fact  We  will  tiJte 
geology,  which  seems  just  now  to  be  regarded  a«  the  most 
formidable  weapon  against  the  Chrietian  religion.    Well, 
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what  has  geology  dono  1  It  hus  by  ita  regearchea  proved  an 
antiquity  of  tite  earth  and  of  man  on  the  earth  which  is  far 
greater  than  is  iiilmis<iibl<9  by  tho  cjlironolijgy  of  the  IToIy 
Scriptiii-ep.  It  has  thus  disproved  tho  chronology  of  the 
Ttil)U?;  therefore  it  ha*  disproved  the  divine  iaspiration  of 
the  Bible,  and  therefore,  nsain,  tho  truth  of  the  Clirietian 
dogiiiiis,  which  Iiave  no  otiier  authority  than  that  inspira- 
tion, Rnt  have  yoii,  ^rnlogifttH,  peally  pmvetl  what  yon 
pretend?  You  have  disc^o^orcd  certarn  facte,  fossils.  &c., 
whtdi,  if  soiue  lialf  a  dozen  po««ible  fiuppositioiis  are  trtie, 
not  one  of  which  you  have  proved  or  in  the  natnrc  of  the 
case  L-ao  prove,  render  it  higlily  probable  that  the  earth  j» 
somewhat  more  than  six  thonsana  years  old,  and  that  it  is 
more  tlian  five  tltousand  eight  hundred  and  eixty-seven 
T6a.rii  Binre  tlie  creation  of  niau.  As  to  the  antiquity  of 
inan,  at  least,  you  have  not  proved  wliat  yon  protend. 
Tour  proofs,  to  be  wortL.  any  thing,  must  destroy  all  ]>oasi- 
ble  eijppositions  except  tho  one  you  ndopt,  whicli  they  do 
not  do,  for  wc  can  suppose  many  other  explanations  or  ihe 
nndispitte<l  facts  bcBides  the  one  yon  insist  on  onraccepting. 
Sforeover,  the  fact**  on  which  you  rely,  if  fairly  given  by 
Sir  C'hark'S  Lyull  in  his  Antitjuitu  of  Ma?t,  by  no  mt-ana 
M-arrant  bis  induntione.  Suppose  tliere  is  no  mistake  as  to 
facts,  which  is  more  than  we  are  willing  to  concede,  espe- 
cially &Ato  the  Etonc  axMondknlres,  which,  according  to  tho 
drawing*  given  of  them,  are  exactly  similar  to  huudreds 
wbicb  we  nave  seen  when  a  boy  atrewtng;  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  logic  by  which  the  conclusion  is  obtained  ifi 
jiiierile,  aikd  diu'reililablo  to  any  man  who  has  bjid  the 
elightcst  intellectual  training. 

But  suppose  you  have  proved  the  antiquity  of  the  earth 
and  of  man  on  Jt  to  be  as  you  pretend,  what  then  ?  In  tlie 
first  place,  you  have  not  provea  that  the  earth  and  man  on 
it  were  not  I'reatod,  tliat  God  did  uot  in  the  besinning  create 
the  heavens  and  t!ie  earth,  and  all  things  therein.  Tou 
leave,  then,  iuUct  both  the  formula  and  tlie  doi^ma  which 
preeii pi>ose«  and  reasserts  it  as  a  truth  of  revelation  as  well 
m  of  science.  But  we  have  disproved  the  chronology  of 
the  Bible.  Is  it  the  chronology  of  the  Bibic  or  chronology 
an  arranged  by  leanied  men  that  yon  have  disproved  ?  Say 
the  chninolojfy  as  it  actually  is  in  the  Bible,  though  ail 
learned  miui  know  that  tliat  chronology  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult if  not  irnpossiblo  to  umko  out.  and  we  for  ourselves  have 
never  been  able  to  ecttk  it  at  oil  to  onr  entire  satisfactioQ^ 
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IB  it  certain  that  the  Scnpturc£  tlioiiisclves  oven  protond 
tliatttie  date  a^i^cd  to  the  creation  of  the  world  is  civen 
by  divine  revelation  and  is  to  be  received  ns  nn  article  of 
faith  i  There  h  an  important  difTcrence  between  the 
chronolojry  given  in  the  Ilebrnw  Bible  and  lliat  given  in  the 
Se))tna.gint  nsed  by  the  iii>(i&tle«  und  Greek  fathers,  iind  r^till 
nsed  bj-  the  united'  a^  well  as  hy  the  non-uiiityd  Qrooks,  and 
wearuiiot  aware  that  there  liii«  ever  been  unauthoritativede- 
ciaion  as  to  which  or  that  either  of  the  two  chronolofiries  most 
be  followed.  The  eorriinoiilv  received  chronology  certainly 
ought  not  to  l>e  departed  from  without  strong  and  argeot 
rt^asoiis :  tnit,  if  cueli  reamdis  are  adduced,  we  do  not  nndep- 
stand  that  it  fiuiiiot  be  di-jHirti^d  from  without  iinpairiiw 
the  authority  of  either  the  Scriptures  or  the  cbnrch.  ^Ve 
know  uo  Christian  doctrine  or  dopna  that  could  be  affected 
by  carrying  tlie  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world  a  few  or 
even  many  centuries  further  bac^k,  if  we  recognize  the  fact 
of  cr<;ation  ititelf.  Oitr  faith  doce  not  depend  on  acjticfttioi) 
of  aritliiiietic,  as  ecems  to  have  been  asfiuuied  by  the  Angli- 
can Biehop  Colenso.  NuniberB  arc  easily  changed  in  tran- 
scription, and  no  commentator  has  yet  been  able  to  reconcile 
all  the  numbers  as  we  now  have  them  in  onr  Hebrew  Bibles, 
or  even  in  tlie  Greek  tnini>Iation  of  the  Seventy. 

SuppoHing,  tlien,  that  geolugieit^  and  hintoriang  of  civilin- 
tion  nave  found  facte,  not  to  lie  denied,  which  aeem  to 
reipiire  fur  the  existence  of  the  globe,  and  man  on  its  face, 
a  longer  period  than  is  allowed  by  the  eoninionly  received 
chronolofryt  we  <ki  not  see  that  this  warrant*  any  induction 
oKainst  any  point  of  Christian  faith  or  doctrine.  *  Wc  could, 
we  coufces,  more  easily  explain  some  of  tlie  facts  which  we 
meet  in  the  study  of  liit-tory,  the  political  and  social  changes 
which  have  evidently  taken  place,  if  more  time  were  alloM'ed 
QS  between  Noah  and  Mosee  than  is  admitted  by  Ushor'B 
clironolop^y  ;  it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  many  thingB 
which  now  embarrass  onr  historical  scrience  ;  yet  whether  we 
are  allowed  more  time  or  not,  or  whethervre  can  acconnt  for 
the  liifilurical  facta  or  not,  our  faitli  renmins  (ItofiRme  ;  forwc 
have  long  since  learned  that,  in  the  eubjoets  with  which  BciencG 
propojie*  to  deal,  as  well  as  in  revelation  iteolf,  there  ore  many 
things  which  will  he  inexplicable  even  to  the  greatest, 
wiseflt,  and  hohest  of  men,  and  that  the  greatest  folly  which 
any  man  can  entertain  is  that  of  expceling  to  explain  every 
thing,  tinles»  concluding  a  thing  mui^  needs  he  false  because 
we  know  not  ite  expknation  ia  a  6till  greater  folly.     True 
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science  ae  well  as  true  virtue  is  modest,  Iiumblo  indeed,  and 
alwayt!  more  deni-c»^«iKl  by  what  it  bbcs  that  it  cannot  do  than 
einted  by  what  it  may  liav*-  done. 

Science,  it  in  fiirtlivr  euitl,  )iu»  exploded  the  Olimtian  doo- 
trine  of  the  unity  and  the  Adamio  origin  of  the  species, 
and  therefore  the'doctrines  of  Original  Sin.  the  IncarnBtioii, 
the  Redemption,  indeed  tlie  whole  of  ChristianitT  so  far  as 
it  is  a  supernatural  system,  and  not  a  syHtein  of  bald  and 
mciigre  nLtioitaliBiTi.  Some  people  iHirliaps  liclievc  it,  Uiit 
science  is  knowledge,  either  intuitive  ordieeiirsive  ;  and  who 
dares  eay  that  he  kft<tw/i  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man gpocies  ie  fnUe.  or  that  all  the  kindreds  and  nations  of 
men  have  not  &pn,in<;  from  cue  and  the  same  original  pair  I 
The  mnnt  tliat  can  he  %in*\  h  that  theecienc-en  have  not  imyet 
provud  it,  Atid  it  niitHt  be  taken,  if  at  all,  from  revelation. 

Tflke  the  unity  of  the  epeeies.  The  naliirulih'ts  have  un- 
doiibtcdlv  proved  (he  exietenee  of  raeee  or  varvctieB  of  men, 
Uke  the  C'auuti*iaii,  tlie  Mongolian,  the  Maluyiui,  the  Auieri- 
can,  and  the  African,  more  or  less  distlnetly  marked,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  greater  or  less  distances ;  but 
have  they  proved  that  these  several  racen  or  varietieit  are  dta- 
tinet  epeeiee,  or  that  they  conid  not  nil  have  sprung  from 
th«  Kline  original  pair  'i  PhysinlogisUi,  we  aro  told,  ditteet 
eotue  BtruetursU  diuurenfeebotwueu  the  nogm  and  the  white 
man.  The  hiaek  dittcrs  from  the  white  in  tlic  greater  length 
of  the  spine,  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  leg,  and  foot  and 
heel  in  the  facial  angles,  the  eize  and  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  Be  it  so ;  but  do  the«e  differences  prove  diversity  of 
species,  or,  at  most,  only  a  distinct  variety  in  the  Mune 
sucdiea?  May  they  not  all  he  owing  to  accideiLtal  eaiises? 
The  typo  of  the  phvBieul  slnietiire  of  the  Afriean  is  unde- 
niably the  sajiic  with  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  all  thatcaa 
b**  said  is,  that  in  the  negro  it  is  le?*  perfectly  realized,  con- 
etituting  a  difference  in  degree,  indeed,  but  not  in  kind. 

But  m^forc  Fettling  the  ()Ui'stion  whether  the  several  rueoB 
of  men  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species  or  not,  and  have 
or  have  not  had  the  bhiiiu  origin,  it  is  neccasury  to  determine 
the  eharacteristic  or  if/fferentui  of  man.  Naturalists  trejit 
man  a^giiuply  an  animal  standing  at  the  head  of  the  olaas 
or  order  mammalia,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  w>ek  his 
ftiWercntia  or  charactoristic  in  his  physical  Btriietnre  ;  but  if 
it  lie  true,  a«  some  nnturatistH  tell  us,  that  the  wime  type  run* 
through  the  physical  struetiire  of  alt  auiiimlf,  iinlei^^  insocta, 
reptiles,  and  enietacea    form  an  exception,  it  1b  diflicult  to 
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find  in  man's  physical  Structure  his  c/^eiwiiw.  Theachool- 
iiieii  jj^ucnUly  define  man. a  rational  aijiinal,  antTnal  rationaU^ 
and  make  the  ^nm  animal,  and  the  difsrsntia  reaaon. 
Tlic  cbaracterifitic  of  the  species,  that  which  cunstttutea  it, 
i«  reason  or  the  mtiuaal  mind,  and  certainly  scienco  can 
prove  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Some  animals  may  have  a 
dccrree  of  intelli^nce,  but  nonu  uf  them  have  reiiKon,  free 
win.  moral  i>ereoptiona,  or  arc  capable  of  acting  from  oott- 
niileralioufl  of  rlgtit  and  wrong.  Wir  assume,  then,  tliat  the 
difirentia  of  the  species  homo,  or  man,  is  reason,  or  the 
rutioiial  soul.  If  our  naturalists  had  understood  this,  they 
might  have  spared  the  |>ain6  tliey  have  taken  to  assimilate 
man  to  the  brute,  and  to  prove  that  he  ie  a  monkey  devel- 
opetl. 

This  point  settled,  the  c^ucstion  of  unity  of  the  speeieft  ia 
BBttled.  There  may  be  differences  atnonjj  individuals  and 
races  as  to  the  degree  of  reaaon,  hut  all  have  reason  in  eoiuc 
degree.  Reason  may  Ik  weaker  in  the  African  than  in  the 
£uri>pea.n,  whether  owing  to  the  lack  of  cultivation  or  to 
other  accidental  cauacs,  bat  it  ia  essentially  the  same  in  the 
one  aa  in  the  other,  and  ttiere  is  no  difference  except  in  de- 
gree; and  even  as  to  degree,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  negroes 
that  are,  iu  point  uf  reiisoUj  far  superior  to  many  while  men. 
Negroes,  supposed  to  stand  lowest  in  the  8cii!e,  have  the 
tHuuc  moral  perception  and  the  same  capacity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong  and  of  acting  from  free  will, 
that  white  men  have;  and  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  ia 
«inip1y  a  difference  of  degree,  nut  a  difference  of  kind  or 
apooiea. 

But  conceding  the  unity  of  the  species,  science  has,  at 
least,  proved  that  the  se%'eral  races  or  Tarictiee  in  the  same 
species  couki  not  have  all  npning  from  one  and  the  same 
original  pair.  Where  ha£  e^-ience  done  thia?  It  can  do  it 
only  by  way  of  iuductiun  from  facte  ncicntiticdty  observed 
imtf  luialyJted.  'S\Tiat  facts  has  it  obsL-rvud  and  analyzed  diat 
warrant  this  conclusion  against  the  Adamic  origin  of  all 
men  i  There  are,  as  we  have  iwst  said,  no  anatomical,  phys- 
iological, intellectual,  or  mtinil  facts  that  warrant  such  con* 
cluaion,  and  no  other  fait'-tfi  are  pOBsihlc.  Wherever  menare 
found,  they  all  have  the  essential  cliaraclurislie  of  men  as 
<lifitinguii«hed  from  the  mere  animal ;  they  all  have  «ub- 
sUiiitially  the  same  phyi>ical  structure;  all  have  thought, 
speech,  and  reason,  and,  though  seme  may  be  inferior  to 
others,  nothing  provv«  that  all  may  not  have  sprung  from 
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tlie  Riiiie  Adam  and  Kve.  Do  you  my  etlmology-  cannot 
trace  nil  the  kiitdrcdtt  and  nations  of  mco  l>!i<!k  toaeomiiion 
origin?  That  is  nothing  Co  the  purpose;  can  it  say  thcj 
cannot  have  had  a  cnniiiion  origin  ?  Hcit  men  arc  fonnd 
©verj'where,  and  muld  they  havo  roached  from  the  plainsof 
Shinur  conliiieiiU  supanilud  from  Asia  hy  u  wide  exnanfif! 
of  wfttcr,  and  been  distributed  dvcr  Amerioji.  New  IloUflnd, 
and  the  remotest  i^knds  of  the  oceaii,  when  tliev  had  no 
nhipii  or  were  ignorant  of  navigation  *  Do  joii  know  that 
they  had,  in  what  are  to  ns  ante-historical  timeB,  no  ships  and 
no  knowledge  of  navigation,  as  we  know  tliey  have  had 
thcni  hotli  over  since  the  linft  dawn  of  history  i  No '!  Then 
you  aU<^  not  your  gc'ieiux  against  the  Christian  dogma,  but 
yonr  ignorance,  which  we  enbmit  is  not  sufficient  to  over- 
ride faith.  Yon  must  prove  that  men  conUI  not  have  been 
■difitrilmted  from  a  {•omnmn  tK-ntre  aswe  now  find  them  lie- 
fore  yon  ran  as«'rt  that  thoy  ronld  not  have  liad  a  common 
ori:;iii.  Btiaido^  are  you  al>Ie  to  say  wliat  ehaiiffea  of  land 
an^  water  have  taken  place  eiucc  men  tiret  appeared  on  tlic 
face  of  the  earth  'i  Many  changes,  geologists  nseiire  ue, 
J]ave  taken  place,  and  more  than  thoy  know  may  have  oc- 
curred, and  have  left  men  where  they  arc  now  fonnd,  and 
where  tUey  may  have  gone  wilhoiit  opoasing  hirge  hodien  of 
water,  fto  long  afl  any  other  liypothesis  is  posoi  nle,  yon  can- 
not assort  your  own  as  certain. 

But  tk«  diScrcnco  of  complexion,  language,  and  usage 
which  we  note  between  tlie  several  races  oi  men  proves  that 
they  could  not  have  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  pair. 
Dn  von  know  they  conid  not  J  Know  it!  No;  not  abso- 
lutoly,  [itrluLpu ;  but  how  can  you  prove  they  eould  and 
have  i  That  is  not  thetpicetton.  Oliristianity  is  in  nosRcs- 
«ion.  and  must  be  held  to  )h>  rightfully  in  possession  till  real 
science  shows  the  contrary.  I  may  not  be  nble  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  differences  noted  in  accordance  witli  the 
flseertion  of  the  common  origin  of  all  men  in  a  single  primi- 
tive pair;  but  tny  iffnorance  can  avail  you  no  more  than 
your  own,  Mj'  neseienee  it  not  vour  science.  Your  busi- 
nette  ie  Iiy  science  to  diflprove  faitli ;  if  your  science  doe«  not 
*[o  that,  it  does  nothing,  and  you  are  silenced.  We  do  not 
protend  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  differences  of  the  eev- 
«nil  races,  any  more  than  we  pretend  to  be  able  to  account 
ioT  the  well-known  fact  Uiat  children  born  of  tho  same  par^ 
ente  have  different  facial  angles,  lUlTerent  sized  brains,  dif- 
ferent shaped  mouths  and  noses,  different  temperaments, 
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difierent  intcllectnal  powers,  and  different  moral  tendencies. 
We  may  have  coniectiireB  on  tiio  subject,  bat  conjectures 
are  not  science.  If  neceseanr  to  the  argument,  we  might, 
perhaps,  snggeet  a  not  improbable  hypotnesis  for  explaining 
the  difference  of  complexion  between  the  wliite  and  the  col- 
ored races.  The  colored  races,  the  yellow,  the  olive,  the 
red,  the  copper-colored,  and  the  black,  are  inferior  to  the 
Caucasian,  nave  departed  further  from  the  iionna  of  the 
species,  and  approaclied  nearer  to  the  animal,  and  therefore, 
like  animals,  nave  become  more  or  less  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  elements.  External  nature,  acting  for  ages  on  a  race, 
enfeebled  by  over-civiUzation  and  refinement,  and  therefore 
having  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power  of  resisting  the  elemental  action  of  nature,  may,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  explain  the  differences  we  note  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  several  races.  If  tlie  Knropcans  and  their 
American  descendants  were  to  lose  all  tradition  of  the  Chria- 
tain  religion,  as  they  are  rapidly  doing,  and  to  take  up  with 
spiritism  or  some  ouier  degrading  superstition,  as  tliey  seetn 
msposed  to  do,  and  to  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  the  material  civilization  of  whic^  they 
are  now  so  proud,  and  boast  bo  much,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  time  they  would  become  as  dark,  as  deform- 
ed, as  imbecile  as  the  despised  African  or  the  native  New 
Hollander.  We  might  give  very  plausible  reasons  for  re- 
garding the  negro  as  the  degraded  remnant  of  a  once  over- 
civilized  and  corrupted  race;  and  perhaps,  if  recovered, 
Christianized,  civilized,  and  restored  to  communication  with 
the  great  central  eorrent  of  human  life,  he  may  in  time  lose 
bis  negro  hue  and  features,  and  become  once  more  a  white 
man,  a  Caucasian.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  we  rest,  as  is  our 
right,  on  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the  hnman  species  and 
its  Adamic  origin  are  in  poesession,  and  it  is  for  those  wJio 
deny  either  point  to  make  good  their  denial. 

But  the  Scriptures  say  mankind  were  originally  of  one 
speech,  and  we  find  thatevery  siwciesof  aniiiiiushasits  pecu- 
har  song  or  cry,  which  is  the  same  in  every  individual  of  the 
same  species  ;  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  different  kind- 
red and  nations  of  men  ;  they  speak  different  tongues,  which 
tlie  philologist  is  utterly  unable  to  refer  to  a  common  original. 
Tliereforc  tiicre  cannot  be  in  men  unity  of  species,  and  tlie  as- 
sertion of  tlie  Scriptures  of  all  being  of  one  sjjeech  is  untrue. 
If  the  song  of  the  same  species  of  hi  nls  or  the  cry  of  the  same 
species  of  animals  is  the  same  in  all  the  individuals  of  that 
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qpwrioB,  it  Btill  rec]uiK!ai)o  ver\'  ntpcear  to  distingnisli  the  song 
or  the  cry  of  one  individual  from  t!iat  of  anytlier  ;  and  there- 
fore tlie  analog)-  reliod  oti,  even  if  admiWIile,  whiati  it  ie 
not,  would  not  ettstain  the  conclusion.    Conecding,  if  yoii 
insist  on  it,  tliat  unity  of  species  demands  unity  oi  speech, 
the  fhcte  adduced  warrant  no  conchiBion  agninst  the  Sorip- 
tnral  assertion  ;  for  tlie  Ungiiage  of  nil  men  ie  even  now  one 
and  the  saute,  and  all  realty  have  one  aiid  the  ^ino  speech. 
Take  the  elcmuatsof  language  as  tliu  MJnGiblc  sign  by  which 
men  eommunicato  with  one  another,  and  there  u  even  now. 
It  least  oe  far  om  kuown  or  conceivable,  only  one  language. 
The  C6]M>ntinl  elements  of  all  dialects  are  tlie  same.     \  ou 
liave  in  nil  the  Bithjeet,  the  predicak;,  and  the  eopiiLi,  or  the 
noun,  adjective,  and  writ,  to  which  all  the  other  parte  of 
Kpeech  are  rediieihlo.     Hence  the  philoloj»ist  ept'iiks  of  uni- 
TerEul  gniQiiuar,  and  coogtrueta  a  grtLmmar  uuplicublo  aliku 
to  all  malecU.     Some  philologists  also  contend  that  tlic  ^igns 
adopted  by  all  dialects  arc  radically  the  eame,  and  that  the 
differences  enconntered  are  only  accidental.     This  has  been 
actiiallv  proved  in  the  oa&e  of  what  are  called  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-!'^iro|ican  dialects.     That  the  Sani^krit,  tlie  Pehlvi  or 
old  Poniif,  tlie  Koltle,  the  Toutonic,  the  Slavonic,  the  Greek, 
and  the  I<atin,  from  which  are  derived  the  modem  dialects 
of  Europe,  &»  Italian,  IVench.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Gorman,  Scanian, Turk,  Polish,  Raaaian,  AVelan, 
Gaelic,  and  Irish,  all  except  the  Basque  and  Lettish  or  Fin- 
nuii,  have  had  a  common  origin,  no   pliilologiat  douhta. 
That  the  gnjupof  dialerl«  called  Semitic,  ineluding  the  lie- 
brew,  Chiildftic,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Kthiopic,  have  uu  origin 
identical  with  that  of  the  Aryan  group  i^  wc  believe,  now 
hardly  denied.     All  that  can  be  saiu  is,  that  philologists 
have  not  proved  it,  nor  the  sauie  fact  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  Turanian  group,  as  the  (.'hinetse,  the  Turkish,  the  fias- 
Sue,  the  Lettish  or  Finnish,  the  Tatiric  or  Mongoliftn,  &c., 
10  dialcct«  of  the  alKjngiiiul  trihca  or  nations  of  America 
and  of  Africa.     But  what  eoneUision  is  lobe  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  philology,  a  science  confessedly  in  ita  infancy, 
and  himlly  a  M-iencc  at  all,  Ii:ih  not  uxyetestabti^ied  au  iden- 
tity of  origin  with  llnnee  for  the  most  part  barbarous  diii- 
loete  ?     From  the  fact  that  philology  has  not  aacurlaiiied  it, 
we  cannot  eonelude  that  the  identity  does  not  exist,  orcven 
that  philology  may  not  one  day  discover  and  estiibtit^h  it 

Philology  may  liave  also  proceeded  on  false  asRumptions, 
which  have  retarded  iu  pi-ugrees  and  led  it  to  false  concla- 
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HioTii^.  It  Las  proceeded  on  tlie  juouiiirliuu  titat  tlie  eavago 
ie  the  priniitivo  miin,  fuid  ttint  Iiis  a^cliitiiintcd  dialect  rcp- 
reaients  a  priniittve  state  of  language  instead  of  a  degenerate 
state.  A  Ijroader  view  of  historv  and  a  jnst.(T  induction 
from  its  facta  would,  pcrhape,  upset  this  aftfliim[>tioa.  The 
fiaviigu  U  tliH  degeutrale,  not  the  prinievaJ  lumi ;  man  iri  bU 
Mcoiid  cliildliood,  not  in  Itis  tirst ;  ond  hence  the  rcaeon  whj 
he  has  no  growth,  no  inlifrent  progressive  power,  and  why, 
U  Niebiiiir  lui^ort.-^,  tlu^ri!  is  im  inHtunce  on  recon]  of  &  savage 
people  having  by  its  o%^l  indigenous  efforts  passed  from  the 
savage  to  the  eiviKzed  Htate.  The  tiling  ik  a»  inipofisiblu  as 
for  tlio  old  man,  decrepit  hy  age,  to  renew  tlm  vigor  and 
elattticitv  of  ]m  jouth  or  early  manhood.  Instead  of  study, 
in"  the 'dialects  of  savage  tribes  to  obtain  apeeimens  of  the 
pnmitive  forms  of  speecli,  philologists  should  study  tliem 
only  to  obtain  FpecimtmB  of  woni-out  or  used  tin  forms,  or 
of  language  in  its  dotage.  In  all  the  snvago  dialecte  that 
we  have  any  knowlotlge  of,  wo  detect  or  «eem  to  detect 
traces  of  a  (Miltunr,  u  civilizatioti,  of  which  they  who  ]iow 
epeak  them  have  lost  all  memory  and  are  no  longer  cApabte. 
Tlii«  Mem#  to  us  to  bear  witness  to  a  full,  a  loss.  Perhaps, 
when  the  Auierii^an  and  African  dialcctg  are  better  known, 
and  are  studied  with  refei-ence  to  this  view  of  the  eavage 
state,  and  we  have  better  a«!ertained  the  influence  of  cli- 
matt!  and  habita  of  life  on  the  organfi  of  speech  and  there- 
fore on  pronunciation,  pepeciaily  of  the  consonantu,  weehall 
be  able  to  discover  indication*  of  an  identity  of  origin  where 
DOW  we  can  detect  only  traces  of  diversity.  As  longiw  phi- 
lology hag  only  partially  explored  the  Heid  of  observation,  it 
is  idle  t«  pn^'tend  that  sr>fincfi.  baa  eetiiblirihcd  any  thing 
aguiiifit  the  wrijituml  doctrine  of  the  niiitv  of  speech.  Thp 
fact  iha.1  philolugists  liavw  m)ttract<dHll  tlie  variuuM  dialects 
now  lipokeii  or  uxtiuct  to  a  common  original  umountii  to 
Dothing  against  faith,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  no  such 
original  ever  existed.  1%  may  have  been  lost  and  only  the 
distinctions  retained. 

Natiiraliatti  point  to  the  variona  opecies  of  plantaand  atii- 
niikle  distribiitud  over  the  whole  Btirfaco  of  tlie  globe,  and 
ask  us  if  we  mean  to  say  tliat  each  of  these  Ua^  also  sprang 
from  one  original  pair,  or  male  and  female,  and  if  we  main- 
tain that  the  pi'imogeuitoi's  of  each  species  of  animal  were 
in  the  garden  of  Kden  with  Adam  and  Eve,  or  in  the  Ark 
with  Noah.  If  bo,  how  have  they  become  distributed  over 
the  Boverai  coutijtentti  of  the  earth  and  the  islands  of  the 
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oocflD  1  ArgumffnUim  a  gpeaie  ttd  speciem  non  vaJ-et,  as  eftj 
the  Ijooks  on  logic  And  even  if  it  were  proved  that  in 
ease  of  plants  niid  animals  God  duplicates,  triplicates,  or 
quadriplicates  the  parents  by  direct  creation,  or  tiiat  ho  cre- 
ates anew  the  pair  iti  each  retnnte  localitj  where  the  same 
tipecics  je  fouad,  as  prouuii«nC  ii&tiiruli£b3  maintain  or  are 
indiuud  to  maintain,  it  would  prove  iiotliing  in  the  vaw.  of 
man.  For  wc  cannot  n?ftBon  from  aniniftis  to  man,  or  itom 
flora  to  fauna.  Nearly  all  tlic  argnniente  adduced  from  so- 
called  science  against  the  faith  nrc  drawn  from  sopnoaed 
analogicB  of  men  and  animal^  and  i-eet  for  their  validity  on 
theajwuTiiption  that  man  is  not  onlygenerically,  but  spoeifi- 
cally,  an  animal,  which  is  simply  a  begging  the  question. 

K]H.'eir«  iiguin,  it  ia  ttiJd,  may  be  devehipctl  liy  way  of 
selection,  as  tiic  florist  proves  in  rcj^ard  to  flowers,  and  tlto 
ohepherd  or  herdsman  in  regard  to  sheep  and  cattle.  That 
new  vsrieties  in  the  lower  ordeii;  of  creation  may  bo  attiiin- 
«(I  by  sotno  sort  of  development  is  not  denied,  but  as  yet 
it  is  not  proved  that  any  new  Bperles  is  ever  wt  obtained. 
Moreover,  facts  would  seem  to  eetablieh  that,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  domestic;  iiiiimaU,  horses,  cattle,  and  shi'ci),  the  new 
variotios  do  not  become  species  and  arc  not  eclf-porpt'tuat- 
ing.  BxpuriniL-ut«  in  wliut  \6  called  erosHing  the  breed  have 
proved  that,  unices  tbo  cro««in;;  is  frequently  renewed,  the 
variety  in  a  very  few  Koneratioiis  ruua  out.  There  is  a  per- 
petual tondenoy  of  each  original  type  to  gain  the  ascendency, 
and  of  the  stronger  to  eliminate  the  otiiei-s.  Cattle-breed- 
er* now  do  not  rely  on  cniw*iug,  bnf  seek  to  improve  their 
stock  by  selecting  the  best  breed  they  know,  ana  improving 
it  by  improved  tare  and  ntmrisliment.  Thedilli;rcnt  vjiric- 
ties  of  ineu  may  be,  perhapii,  improved  in  their  phv«iquo 
by  selvctiun,  as  vfoA  attempted  iu  the  infitHutioiis  of  Lycur- 
Kus;  but,  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  prodominatcB 
in  man  and  is  his  charaetcriBtic,  all  conclusions  as  to  him 
drawn  from  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  even  in  his  physi- 
cal constitution,  are  suspicious  and  always  to  be  accepted 
with  extreme  caution.  Tho  church  has  defined  what  no 
phyriioIojfiBt  h:iB  disproved,  that  anima  eat  forma  corporis. 
The  eon!  ia  tlic  inmrmiug  or  vital  principle  of  theliody, 
which  modifles  all  its  actions,  and  enables  it  to  resist,  at 
least  to  some  extcut,  the  chemical  and  other  natural  laws 
which  act  on  aiiimaU,  plants,  and  niiorg-inlzed  matter.  The 
physiological  auditiedical  theories  based  on  chemistry,  which 
were  for  a  lime  iu  vogue  aud  are  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 
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contain  at  best  only  a  mndiciiin  of  tnitli,  and  can  ncrer  be 
sa.fe]r  followed,  for  in  the  lifo  of  man  there  i^  at  work  n 
•abtiler  power  than  a  chemical  or  anv  other  phj-sival  a^unt. 

"Wn  do  not  deny  that  man  U  tlirougfi  his  body  related  to  the 
materia]  world,orthat  many  of  the  lawsof  that  world,  minerali 
vegetable,  and  animat,  ai-e  in  some  degree  applicable  to  bim  : 
but,  as  far  an  science  haa  yc*  procoedea,  they  are  ao  only  with 
many  limitationB  and  inoditUMtions  whicli  the  pliysician — wc 
use  (lie  Word  hi  itfictymolo}>tcal  as  w»!t  as  in  itsconvaiitional 
sense — can  sfjidoitidftcriniue.  The  r/tora^  every  physiciiin 
knows  ha^  an  in)[nent<e  power  over  the  phystquf..  The 
higher  the  morale,  tlie  greater  the  power  of  the  phj-aical 
syBleni  to  resist  physical  laws,  to  endure  fatigue,  toT>ear  ap 
agattiBt  and  even  to  throw  off  disease.  Phy^icid  diseud  is 
often  ccniTatcd  by  monJ  di-prL-ssion,  and  not  BcMom  thrown 
off  by" moral  (*xbiIaratioii,  W  hat  ig  called  streugtll  of  will 
lit  times  Kccius  nut  only  to  subject  dii<eii«e  to  its  control,  but 
to  hold  death  itaclf  at  bay.  In  amiie«  the  officer,  with 
more  care,  more  labor,  more  hardship,  and  leas  food  and 
Bleep,  will  survive  tlie  common  soldier,  vastlv  his  superior 
as  to  h'\s  tnerc  physical  coniititutioi).  These  factA  and  innu- 
Dierable  others  Hkc  tlicm  jiislify  n  strong  protect  ag^iiii^t 
the  too  coniinoii  practice  of  applying  ti>  man  without  any 
rcBervatiijn  the  laws  wliicli  wc  (j|)si'rvo  in  the  lower  ordern 
of  creation,  and  arguing  from  what  is  true  of  them  what 
must  be  true  of  him.  Tear  off  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  and 
a  new  one  will  be  puelied  out;  cut  the  polypus  iu  pieces, 
and  each  piece  becomes  a  perfect  polypus,  at  lea*t  eo  we  are 
told,  for  we  have  not  ourselves  made  or  seen  the  cipcriiiieiit. 
Gut  notliing  of  the  aort  is  tnie  of  man,  nor  even  of  the 
litglior  clftSBCs  of  aninialfi  in  which  organic  life  is  more  com- 
plex. We  place  little  coiitidunvu  in  conelusionBdniwn  from 
tho  aafiumud  analogies  between  man  and  animalij,  and  even 
Uie  developnientB  of  species  in  them  by  selection  or  other- 
wise, if  proved,  would  not  prove  to  ujb  the  possibility  of  a 
like  development  in  him,  Wc  mu»t  see  a  monkey  by  do- 
volopnietit  grow  into  a  man  l)efore  we  can  l>fiIievo  it. 

But  why,  even  in  the  case  of  animals  tliiit  can  be  propa- 
gated only  hy  tho  union  of  male  and  female,  we  sliouldsup- 
pofic  the  ueoc^eity  of  duplicating  the  parents  of  tho  species 
jB  more  than  we  are  able  to  uudcrstajid.  The  uidividnals 
of  the  species  could  go  where  man  could  go.  Suppose  w« 
find  a  epccics  of  lisli  in  a  North  American  lake,  and  the 
•aina  species  in  a  Kiiropeun  or  Asiatic  lake  which  has  do 
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water  coinmunJcation  with  it,  can  you  say  the  two  Inkos  liave 
nover  been  incoiumuaicatioQ,  jou  who  claim  that  the  earth 
ha«  exUted  for  miUionft  of  agee!  Miichof  what  Unowland 
was  once  covered  with  water,  and  imich  now  covered  with 
water  it  is  pral>aljlo  was  uiicu  laud  iTiliabttcd  by  plants,  :ini- 
luaU,  mid  men.  Facta  even  indicato  tliat  the  purt  of  the 
i-jirlh  now  uudur  tUo  Arctic  und  AnUrctic  circles  oiici:  lay 
nearer  to  the  Equator,  if  not  under  it,  and  that  what  are 
now  iQOBntaias  wcro  once  islands  dotting  the  enrface  of  the 
ocean.  No  indnctions  which  exclude  these  probabilities  or 
iiidications  are  Ecicntilic,  or  can  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

Take,  then,  a.11  tliu  facts  on  wliich  thu  nutiiralista  eiipnort 
their  hvPOthe»oe,  tlioy  establish  nothing  ftgainut  faith.  Tbb 
facta  rwuly  uatahlishcd  uitlmr  favor  faith  or  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  it ;  and  if  anv  arc  alleged  that  seem  to  mil- 
itate againat  it,  they  are  eitfier  not  proved  to  be  facts,  or 
their  traecharacter  is  not  fully  ascertained,  and  nocouclnsion 
from  them  can  be  takeu  a»  really  Mientitlc.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  n^iturul  actoiiCL-s,  aa  ancli,  tend  to  establish  the 
truth  of  revulatiuu,  and  we  think  some  over-^ealou^  upoio- 
Ki^t»of  the  faith  "u  further  in  this  respect  than  thuy  should, 
riic  (Sciences  dc;iT  with  facts  and  causes  of  the  secondary 
order;  and  it  in  vci-y  certain  that  one  may  determine  the 
uuality  of  an  acorn  aa  food  for  swine  without  conaidoring 
the  first  CBU.30  of  the  oik  that  bore  it.  A  man  ma^  ascertain 
the  properties  of  steam  and  apply  it  to  impel  vanons  kinds 
of  niflcninery,  without  glv'um  any  direct  argument  in  favor 
of  the  unity  and  Adurnic  origin  of  tim  nuic.  The  atheist  may 
bo  a  tfoud  i^eomotrician ;  bat,  if  there  were  no  God,  thera 
could  oe  umthcr  geometry  nor  an  atheist  to  atudy  il.  All 
we  contend  is,  that  the  facts  with  which  science  deals  are 
none  of  them  shown  to  contradict  faith  or  to  warrant  any 
conclusions  incompatible  witli  it. 

Hence  it  may  be  aHHuniud  that,  while  the  auicncea  remain 
in  their  own  order  of  facta,  they  neither  aid  faitii  nor  im- 
pugn it,  for  faith  deak  with  a  higher  oi'der  of  fiwte,  and 
iQOvea  in  a  auperior  pliinc.  The  order  of  facta  with  wliiuli 
the  sciences  deal  no  doubt  depends  on  the  order  revealed  by 
faith  ;  and  no  doubt  the  particular  seiences  should  bo  con- 
nected with  science  or  the  explanation  and  application  of  the 
ideal  fornmla  or  Qrt^t  priuciplGt;,  what  we  call  philoaophy,  as 
thia  formula  in  turn  its  coimeettMl  with  the  faith  ;  but  it  doe5 
not  lie  witlun  the  province  of  the  particular  Bcteni^os  assueh 
to  show  this  dependence  or  thia  coimuction,  uud  oaieavaah 
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invariably  blnnder  wheoever  tliey  attempt  to  (Jo  it,  or  to  rifio 
from  the  special  to  the  genernl,  tbomrtioiiiar  to  tbeuuii-ar- 
eal.  or  from  the  sciences  to  faith.  ITerp  is  where  thov  err. 
"what  they  allege  that  traiiKi'enciB  the  particular  order  ot  facte 
witli  which  the  M^iencQi;  lical  is  only  theory,  lirpothcdls,  COQ- 
jeotiire,  imagination,  or  fancy,  and  ha*  not  (ho  slightest  sci- 
entitle  value,  nnd  caii  warrant  no  conclusions  either  fnr  or 
iigainst  faith.  There  is  no  logical  ascent  from  the  pai'ticn  lar 
lo  thf  iinivnrsal,  unlews  them  lias  been  lirst  a  descent  from 
the  nnivereal  totlie  particular.  Jacob  saw,  on  the  ludder 
reiicliing  from  heaven  to  tsarth,  the  aiigele  of  Ood  dcseeod- 
iiig  ^n<r  aHceiutin^,  not  ascending  and  descending.  Tlicro 
must  he  a  descent  frum  the  luj^liesl  to  the  lowest  before  there 
can  be  an  aaecnt  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Ood  hepomes 
man  ihu  man  miiy  become  God,  The  sciences  all  rlni!  with 
partienUm  and  cannot  of  themw-lvea  riHe  above  purticiilars, 
nnd  from  tliem  universal  science  i»  not  obtainable. 

lie  who  starts  fwm  revelation,  wbieb  inchides  the  prtn* 
ciples  of  universal  Bcicnre,  can,  nn  doubt,  find  all  nature  hai^ 
monixing  with  faitb,  and  all  the  aciences  bearin<^  wiCneAs  to 
its  truth,  for  he  has  the  key  to  their  i-cal  and  higher  Fonse ; 
but  he  who  starts  with  the  particular  onlv  can  never  rise 
alMjx'c  the  partionliir,  and  hence  be  finds  in  tbc  parHcnlarrt,  or 
the  nature  to  which  he  is  restricted,  no  iniinnterial  and  im- 
mortal snul,  and  no  God,  creator,  and  npbohter  of  the  uni- 
verse. Ilispcneiab'aations  are  only  claBsificnlionfl  of  facts, 
with  no  intuition  of  their  relation  to  an  order  above  them- 
selves; his  universul  16  the  particular,  and  lie  sees  in  the  plane 
of  hia  vision  no  «tep&  by  vrhtch  to  ascend  to  science,  far  less 
to  faith.  Saint-Simon  and  .\neiiBtc  Comte  both  iinlleTBtood 
well  the  necesMtyof  subfirdinatfn^  all  the  eciencefltoaffcner- 
al  principle  or  law,  and  of  integrating  tbeni  in  a  univeresl 
jfcienBc;  bat  starting  with  the  ttperial  sciences  themselves, 
they  eoutd  never  attain  loa  universal  science,  orasciencetliat 
accepted, generalized,  and  explained  tltcm  all,  and  hence  each 
ended  in  atheism,  or,  wlmt  is  the  aame  thing,  the  divinisatron 
of  humanitv-  The  positiviets  roaliy  reeognixe  only  particu- 
lars, and  only  particulars  in  the  material  order,  tbo  only  order 
the  sciencai,  cfistinguished  fmni  philnsiopliy  and  revelation, 
do  or  can  deal  with.  Alexander  von  Hnmlroidt  had,  prob- 
ably, no  superior  in  the  sciences,  and  hu  ba»  given  tlieir 
ritmni  in  hie  Uosmc9\  but,  if  wo  recollect  aright,  tlio  word 
God  does  not  once  appear  In  that  work,  and  yet.  except  wlien 
ho  venture*  to  thtiorizo  bevond  tlio  order  of  facta  on  which 
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Vlie  sciences  itiinieduitely  rest,  tlieroie  little  in  that  worV  that 
an  orthodox  Christian  in*e<l  deny.  Herbert  Sjiem'er,  really 
a  itiaa  of  ability,  who  disclaims  being  a  follower  "if  An^fuste 
Conite  or  a  ptjsilivijit,  excludes  from  Um  kriotcabh;  priiieii>1i:8 
AQd  canscR,  all  except  geihsiblo  plienomwix ;  and  altliough 
wrong  in  v-iew  of  a  higher  philosophy  than  can  W  obtained 
Uy  induction  from  the  wiisibh*  or  partieiilnr  facts,  yet  he  ia 
Hot  MTong  in  contending  lltat  tlie  eciencea  cannot  of  them- 
selves rise  above  the  particular  and  th«  nlienoni(>na1. 

IIeiic«  we  do  not  Agree  with  those  Christian  ajiologists  who 
tell  ns  that  the  tendency  of  the  scleaoee  i&  to  corroborate  the 
doctriaea  of  rovoUtion.  They  no  more  tend  of  themseWee 
10  corroborate  revelation  than  they  do  to  impair  it.  They 
wlio  prcee  them  into  the  canee  of  inlidclity,  and  hence  con- 
clude that  acience  explodes  faith,  mistAlce  their  rencli,  for  we 
eaii  no  more  conclude  from  them  against  faith  than  we  end 
in  favor  of  faith.  The  fact  is,  the  ^ciencea  are  not  ecienee^ 
and  lie  tinlte  below  the  sphere  of  both  Miience  and  faith. 
When  arrayed  Against  cither,  thcirauthorityienull.  Ueoce 
we  conclude,  a  priori,  against  tbeni  when  they  presume  to- 
impugn  tho  principles  of  science  as  exproBsed  in  tJio  ideal 
formula,  or  against  faith  which  is,  cou&idered  in  itself  ol>- 
joctivoly,  no  tcfi  certain  than  the  forninia  itself  ;  and  we  have 
shown,  a  posteriori,  by  descending:;  to  tlie  parliculunt,  tliat 
the  *«ience8  present  no  facts  that  iiitpngn  revelation  or  oon- 
tradict  the  teachings  of  faith.  Tho  conclusions  of  the  tavantg 
apuiiBl  tlio  Chrietiau  dogiuae  aruno  logicjd  deductions  or  in- 
ductions  from  any  fact*  or  particnlare  in  their  posBGBBion,  and 
therefore,  however  tliey  may  eurry  away  seiolista,  or  tlic  half* 
learned,  or  little  minds,  greedy  of  novelties,  they  are  really 
of  no  acicittiliu  account. 

All  that  faith  dnmanda  of  the  sciences  as  such  is  their  si- 
lence. Shedoee  not  demand  tlieir  support,  she  only  deniands 
tliH.t  they  keep  in  tlieir  own  order,  tiitit  tlie  cobti*ler  should 
etick  to  his  last,  ne  sutor  vUra  er&pidam.  i-'aith  herself  i* 
in  the  supernatural  order,  and  proeecde  from  the  same  source 
as  nature  herself  ;  it  presupposes  science  indeed,  and  flevates 
and  conlirms  it,  but  no  more  depends  up^n  it  than  the  creator 
depends  on  the  creature.  The  lilghest  science  needs  faith 
lo  complete  it,  and  in  all  probability  never  could  have  been 
attained  to  without  revelation  ;  hut  neither  science  nor  the 
ficieneee,  however  they  may  need  revelation,  eould  ever,  with- 
out rcvuliirioii,  Irnve  risen  to  the  conception  of  a  divine  and 
feupernattiral  revelation.  It  Is  idle,  then,  to  supjiose  that 
Vou  IX-lft 
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without  revelation  wo  could  find  by  t!ic  sciences  tlie  deinoB- 
stratidii  or  evidence  of  revelation.  Lalande  was  riglit  wlien 
ho  said  he  had  never  seen  God  a.t  the  end  of  hie  toloeoope, 
und  ]ii«  a^ertion  eliould  weigh  with  all  natural  theoIogiuH, 
eo-called,  who  attempt  to  prove  theexistence  of  Oodbjrway 
of  indnction  from  the  foctA  which  natnraliBteobGenre  and  aoa- 
lyie;  but  he  was  wrong  and  grosslj  illogical  when  he  con- 
vluded  from  that  fact,  with  the  fool  of  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
God,  as  wrong  ae  thoeechemistearewhoconclnde  against  the 
real  presence  in  holy  eucbarist,  be^^^use  by  theirproTano  aual- 
veie  of  Uiu  consecrated  host  they  tind  in  it  thu  proportioa  of 
oroad.  The  most  searching  chemical  analysis  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  visible  or  sensible  propertlea  of  the  eubjcct  analyzod, 
and  the  eeneibte  properties  of  toe  bread  and  wine  nobody  pre- 
tends arechangcd  in  transubstantiation.  Xone  of  the  rev€«led 
dogmas  are  either  provable  or  di&provabEe  by  any  empirical 
science,  for  they  all  lie  in  the  snncmatural  order,  aliove  the 
reach  of  natural  eeience,  and  while  tliey  control  all  the  em- 
pirical eciencee  they  can  be  oontpoUed  by  none. 

But  when  wo  have  revelation  and  with  it,  conecioual^  or  ^D- 
consciooely,  the  idunl  foiinula,  which  gives  us  the  principles 
of  all  science  and  of  all  things,  and  descend  from  tiie  higlier 
to  the  lower,  the  case  ia  eBSGUtially  different  We  then  find 
all  the  icicuceg  so  far  as  based  on  facta,  and  all  the  observa- 
ble facts  or  phenomena  of  nature,  moral,  intellectaal,  or  phys- 
ical, liotli  ill uiitniting  and  oontinningthe  tratlutof  reveUtioD 
and  the  myate  ries  of  faith.  "\Ve  then  approach  natnro  from 
tliu  point  of  view  of  the  Creator,  read  uatore  bv  the  divine 
light  of  revelation,  and  studv  it  from  above,  not  rrom  bolow ; 
we  then  follow  tlie  real  order  of  things,  proceed  from  prin- 
ciples to  facts,  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  uni- 
versal to  the  particalar,  snd  are,  after  having  thus  descended 
from  heaven  to  earth,  able  to  rea»cend  from  earth  to  Leaven. 
In  this  way  we  can  &ee  all  nature  joining  in  one  to  show  forth 
the  )>eiiig  and  glory  of  God,  and  to  hymn  his  praise.  This 
motliod  of  studying  nature  from  high  to  low  by  the  light  of 
first  principloe  ana  of  divine  revelation  enables  us  to  press 
iUl  the  sciences  into  the  scrrico  of  faith,  to  unite  them  in  a 
common  principle,  and  do  what  the  Saint-Si nionians  and 
powtiviBti  cannot  do,  intcCTflte  tlieni  in  a  general  or  univer- 
sal Bcienoe,  bring  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  man,  as  we 
showed  in  oar  article  on  Borne  or  Reason,  into  nnison  with 
faith  and  the  real  life  and  order  of  things,  leaving  to  rend 
our  bosoniH  only  that  moral  struggle  symbolized  oj  Home 
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and  the  TlVorld,  of  wliieh  we  have  heretofore  treated  at 
length.* 

But  this  can  aever  be  done  by  induction  from  the  facts  ob- 
Berved  and  analyzed  by  the  several  empirical  or  inductive 
Bcienccs.  We  think  we  have  eliown  that  the  pretcnwon.  that 
them  aeienees  liave  set  aside  any  of  tlie  doctriii«8  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  impait-cd  the  faith,  except  in  focblo  and  unin- 
8lnicti:d  inindit.  is  uafouuded  ;  we  think  we  have  also  shown 
thitt  they  not  only  have  not,  but  cannot  do  it,  bet-nuse  they 
lie  in  a  region  too  low  to  estabUsh  any  thing  against  revela- 
tion. Yet  as  the  sciences  are  insufficient,  while  restricted  to 
their  proper  sphere,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  reason  forapci- 
dictic  principles,  for  anity  and  univeriuility,  there  in  a  per^ 
pctnal  tendency  in  the  men  devoted  excIusivoLy  to  their  cul- 
ture lo  draw  from  tbein  coueluaious  whieh  are  miwarruuted, 
illogical,  and  antagonistic  both  to  phiio&ophy  and  to  faith. 
Againat  this  tendency,  perhaps  never  more  strongly  mani- 
fested than  at  tliia  moment,  there  is  in  nataral  science  alone 
no  en(Bcient  safeguard,  and  coneeqnently  we  need  the  super- 
nutoral  light  of  revelation  to  protect  both  faith  and  ueieucc 
itself.  With  tlie  loss  of  the  light  of  revelation  we  loec,  in 
fact,  the  ideal  fonniila,  or  the  light  of  philuBophy  ;  and  with 
the  light  of  pliilosopli}',  wo  lose  both  science  and  the  sci- 
ences, and  retain  uiily  drj-  facts  which  signify  nothing,  or 
baeeleas  theories  and  wild  conjeotoroe,  whieb,  when  substi- 
tuted for  real  science,  arc  far  worse  than  nothing. 
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Professoe  Dkaper's  works  hnve  liad.  and  am  luving,  ■ 
\erjr  rapid  Bale,  and  are  evideatly  very  liigbly  tietecmeiTby 
tliat  cla^  of  read  Bra  who  Uke  an  int«re«t,  without  being  very 
profoundly  vereyd,  in  ihe  gravu  6ul>ject3  which  ho  trejita. 
He  b,  we  bclii;v(;,ii(ttt(jd  chemist  iind  a  res[)ect«ble  pU vaittli>- 
giet.  Hix  work  on  UHmuu  Physiolojy,  w«  have  bwu  as- 
sured by  tlioBi;  whose  judgment  in  »uch  matters  we  prefer  to 
oHP  own,  is  ft  work  of  real  merit,  and  was,  when  first  pnb- 
liehcd,  up  to  the  level  of  the  ecience  to  wliidi  it  is  devoted. 
We  read  it  witii  carB  on  iU  Unt  nppeannoe,  and  the  iuipres- 
elou  it  left  ou  oitr  mind  was,  tiuit  the  author  yields  tooiuucli 
to  the  tlieory  uf  chcuiical  action  in  physiologv.  and  dotw  not 
rcnienibur  that  lunn  is  the  nn  ion  of  soul  and  body,  and  that  the 
Boul  mudifiu«,  uveu  in  the  body,  tliu  aetion  of  the  natur^ 
laws;  or  rather,  that  the  i)hysio]ogical  laws  of  brute  matter, 
or  even  of  aiuotaU,  cannot  be  upinied  to  man  without  uuiny 
important  KMrvea.  The  professor,  indeed,  recognizes,  or 
Bays  k«  recognizee,  in  man  a  ratioQul  aoal,  or  ao  immaterial 
principle ;  but  the  recognition  seeuis  to  be  only  a  verbal 
oonce^ou,  made  to  the  prejudices  of  tliose  who  uavo  some 
lingering  belief  in  f 'hnstiimit)-,  for  we  find  no  use  for  it  in 
his  pbyaiology.  All  the  physiologieal  phenoinenu  hodwdla 
on  he  explains  without  it,  tlttit  ie,  a6  fur  as  he  explains  tlicm 
at  all.  Whatever  his  pei-eonal  belief  may  be,  hio  doctrine  i» 
a&  purely  materialistie  as  la  Mr.  Herbert  Spcuecr'e,  which 
exwlaina  all  the  phenomena  of  life  by  the  meclianieal,  chem- 
ical, and  eleutrieal  changes  acid  euuibiiiattons  of  matter. 

Il  is  due  to  Profuaior  Draper  to  siy,  that  in  this  rcsiHJct 
he  only  Bins  incuinnion  witli  tlio  great  Inxly  of  modenj  pliyft- 
iologiste.     Physiology — indeed,  all  the  indticti7ef«iencc« — • 
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g'tht  lAftofJUun.  By  J.  W.  DBAma.  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  Profeuoi  ot 
licmitilrjr  and  Pliysiwlopy  in  tliir  I'lilvKmily  of  New  York.  New  York: 
1856.  2.  llUlory  iff  tt*  fnUUeetual  Dftcli^munt  of  IStttvp*.  By  ihe  widc 
FUtU  edilioa.  1H67.  B.  ThM^hU  on  Oui  Vtvil  FUie\fofAtMrioa,  Bj  the 
MIDI.-.  Third  dlilion.  IHBT.  4.  iiUtorg  afth»  vlinmeon  (Anl  Wmr.  fly 
tb«  Mine,  la  Uirra  viiiutnus.  Vol.  I.  1867. 
an 
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have  been  for  s.  long  time  caet  in  a  material intie  mould,  and 
meo  of  firm  faitli,  and  sincere  and  ardent  \naty,  are  mata- 
rialiste,  and,  thurcfore,  attcUu,  the  moment  they  ontor  tlio 
field  of  pL/aical  science,  and  d«?ny  in  tlieir  science  wliat  they 
rosolotoly  affirm  and  would  die  for  in  thoir  faith.  Hence 
the  quarrel  between  the  tJieologians  and  tlie  savants.  The 
savants  have  not  reconcilcti  thi;ir  lio-ualled  nuienct'  with  the 
great  theological  truthis  whetiier  of  reason  or  reveUtioa, 
which  only  the  fool  doubts,  or  in  hiii  heart  denies.  Thb 
proves  that  our  pbyeiciste  have  made  far  less  progress  In  the 
science*  than  thev  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting.  That  cannot 
be  true  in  pliysiology  whicli  is  false  in  theology;  und  a  phyH- 
iology  that  denies  all  reality  but  matter,  or  hnds  no  place 
in  It  for  God  and  the  Imman  6oul,  is  no  true  physiological 
science.  The  phyeiologiet  has  far  leee  evidence  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  matter  than  we  have  of  the  exitttence  of  spirit ;  and 
it  i$  oaly  by  spirit  that  t!ic  material  is  apprchonsible,  or 
can  be  shown  to  exist  Matter  only  mumcs  or  imitates 
6pi  rit. 

The  conttnu!il  changes  that  take  place  from  time  to  time 
in  jiliyBiology  show — we  say  it  witli  all  deference  to  pbysiol- 
0gi5te — that  it  has  not  risen  as  yet  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  progress,  for  changes  which  trans- 
form the  whole  body  of  a  pretended  science  are  not  progress. 
We  may  not  have  maHtered  all  the  factaof  a  science  ;  we  may 
be  discovering  new  facts  every  day  ;  but  if  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, the  trUL'  pliysiutogital  scicucu-,  the  discovery  ot  new 
facts  may  throw  new  light  on  the  Bcionee — may  enable  us  to 
see  clearer  its  reach,  and  understand  better  ito  application, 
but  cannot  change  or  modify  its princi pies.  As  long  asyoiir 
pretended  science  is  liable  to  be  changed  in  its  principles,  it 
IK  a  theory,  an  IiypotheHis,  not  a  science.  PhysiologtHts  liave 
aecumuLated  a  large  stock  of  physiological  facts,  to  which 
they  arc  daily  aduing  new  facts.  We  willingly  adroit  these 
facts  nrc  not  useless,  and  the  time  spent  in  collecting  them 
is  not  wasted  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  them  to  be  viduable, 
and  appreciate  very  highly  the  labor,  the  patient  reeearcli, 
and  the  nice  observation  that  has  collected,  clarified,  and 
described  ttiem ;  but  we  dare  assert,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  eeionco  of  physiology  is  yet  to  be  created  ;  and  created 
it  will  not  be  till  physiologists  have  learuetl  and  are  able  to 
set  forth  the  dialectic  relations  of  spirit  and  mutter,  eoul  and 
body,  God  and  nature,  free-will  and  net»6sity.  Till  then 
tlieru  may  be  known  facts,  bat  there  will  be  do  physiological 
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science.  As  far  m  wli&t  is  called  the  scionoe  of  human  lifCf 
or  human  pbysiolof^v,  goes,  Profesaor  Dra-iJer's  work  is  an 
abln  and  commcndaulv  work ;  but  Iiu  must  permit  us  to  say 
tliat  tbe  poal  &eicnco  of  phygiolosy  bo  hiis  not  touched,  hns 
not  drcaiutid  of;  nor  have  any  of  nis  brethren  who  dec  in  the 
human  sou!  only  a  useless  appendage  to  the  bod/.  The  sonl 
is  thefin^ma  corporis,  its  informing,  its  vital  principle,  and 
pervades,  so  to  speak,  and  determines,  or  modifies,  tho  whole 
life  and  action  of  the  baman  body,  from  the  ilrst  instant  of 
conception  to  the  very  irionient  of  death.  Thu  human  body 
does  not  exist,  even  in  its  cnibr^'onic  state,  6rgt  as  a  vegota- 
bio,  thea  afi  an  animal,  and  afterward  as  united  to  an  immate- 
rial soul.  It  is  body  united  to  soul  from  the  first  instant  of 
conception,  and  man  lives,  in  any  stage  of  his  existence,  but 
one  and  the  same  human  life.  There  is  no  moment  after 
conception  wlitn  the  wilful  destruction  of  the  fffittu  is  not  the 
murder  of  a  human  life. 

Kan,  though  the  Hncicnts  called  him  a  microcosm,  the  uni- 
verse in  little,  aud  he  contaiue  la  htmi«jlf  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  is  neither  a  mineral  nor  a  T^;etab1e,  nor  simply  an 
animn),  and  the  analogies  which  the  physiologist  detects  be- 
tween bira  and  the  knigdoms  below  him,  form  no  scientific 
basis  of  human  physiology,  for  tike  is  not  same.  There  may 
be  no  difference  that  the  microscope  or  the  craclble  can  de- 
tect between  tlie  blood  of  an  ox  and  the  ))lnnd  of  a  man  ;  for 
the  microficopo  an<i  chemical  tests  are  in  both  cases  applied 
to  the  dead  subjt'ct,  not  the  living,  and  the  human  blood 
tested  is  withdrawn  from  tho  living  action  of  tho  soul,  an 
action  that  escapes  the  most  powerful  inicroecope,  and  the 
most  snbtile  chemical  agent-  Comparative  physiology  may 
gratify  the  curiosity,  and,  when  not  pressed  beyond  its  legit- 
imate bounds,  it  may  even  lie  uAefut,  nndhelpus  to  a  better 
nndcretanding  of  our  own  bodies  ;  but  it  can  never  be  tho 
b;isis  of  a  scientific  inductiun,  because  between  man  and  all 
animals  there  is  the  difference  of  speciee.  Comparative  phy*- 
iology  is,  therefore,  nnlike  comparative  philology;  for, 
however  diverse  may  be  the  dialects  compared,  tliero  is  no 
difference  of  species  among  them,  and  notaiug  liindere 
philological  inductions  from  possessing,  in  tho  secondary 
order,  a  true  scientific  character.  Phvsiological  inductions, 
resting  on  the  comparative  study  of  diSerent  individuals,  or 
different  races  or  families  of  men.  may  also  be  truly  scien- 
tific ;  for  all  tliL'Si:  individuals,  and  all  these  races  or  families 
belong  to  OQC  aud  the  same  spocies.    Cut  the  oomparatiTe 
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ph^-siology  tluit  eomparcse  men  anJ  aniraals,  gives  only  anal- 
ogies, not  science. 

We  (]o  not  uniJervalue  science ;  on  the  contrary,  what  wo 
complain  of  in,  thA.t  our  physiologists  do  not  give  ut;  science ; 
thoy  give 'us  fauW.  iheorieB,  or  hvpotliestis.  Facta  are  not 
Micnco  tiLI  referred  to  tine  principles  tliat  explain  tlic-m,  and 
these  principles  theiuselvea  are  uut  science  tul  intt.*grated  in 
the  principlea  of  that  liiah  and  universal  science  called  the- 
ology,  and  which  ia  really  the  science  of  the  sciencee.  The 
men  who  puiis  for  savantt,  and  are  the  hiorophanti;  and  law- 
givers of  the  ago,  sin  not  by  tholr  acience,  but  by  their 
want  of  ecieiice.  Their  ideal  of  Knieiice  is  too  low  and  grov- 
elling. Science  is  vastly  more  than  they  conceive  it;  is 
higher,  deeper,  broader  than  they  look;  and  the  beet  of 
them  are,  as  Newton  said  of  himself,  mere  boys  picking  up 
shells  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  They,  at 
beat,  nmiain  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  science;  they 
have  not  entered  the  penetralia  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 
We  find  no  fault  with  Professor  Draper's  science,  where 
ecicnec  he  has ;  wc  only  complain  of  him  for  atteroptin;;  to 
palm  oS  npon  us  his  iguonmce  for  science,  and  ucteutiiig, 
and  laboring  to  make  us  accept  as  science  what  \s  really  no 
science.     Yet  he  ia  not  worse  than  others  of  hie  chisa. 

The  second  work  named  in  our  list  is  tho  professor's  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  principles  of  his  liutnun  phyeiulogy  to 
the  human  race  at  large,  and  to  apply  them  specially  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  Europe  ;  the  third  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  tlicm  to  tlie  civil  polity  of  America,  and  the  funrth 
is  an  attempt  to  ^t  a  counter-proof  of  his  theories  in  the 
hititory  of  our  late  civil  war.  Through  tiic  four  works  wo 
detect  one  and  tlie  same  purpose,  one  and  tho  same  doctrine, 
of  which  the  principle  data  are  presented  in  hia  work  on 
lininun  pliysiology,  whieh  is  cast  in  a  pai-ely  materialistio 
mould.  T^ey  are  all  written  to  show  that  all  philosophy, 
all  religion,  nil  nmrality,  and  all  history  are  to  be  physiologi- 
cally c.\piaincd,  that  is',  by  fixed,  inflexible,  and  irreversible 
natural  laws.  Hu  udinitct,  m  words,  that  man  has  fnsc-will, 
but  denies  thi^  it  influoneos  eveute  or  any  thing  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  men.  lie  al«o  admits,  and  cluinis  credit  for 
admitting,  a  Supreme  Being,  as  if  thcro  could  be  subordi* 
nate  beings,  or  any  being  but  one  who  declares  him£elf  I  au 
THAT  am;  Imt  a  li'nng  and  ever-present  God.  Creator,  and 
apholdor  of  the  anivcr^,  finds  no  recognition  in  hisphysio- 
logioal  system.     Ilia  (iud,  like  the  gods  of  the  old  Epicure- 
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Hns,  lias  notliiiig  ti>  do,  bat,    as  the  witt^y 

OitUment  f<fr  the  Bite  of  M^  Bl^ick  <&r/?«ii,  bappUp 

pre88e«  it,  to  "  Bleep  all  ni^ht  and  to  doze  all  day/      He 
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a  snperfluit)-  iu  soiciicc,  like  the  immateriaL  tsbul  ia  the 
author's  //ttman.  PhyHiol.n(jy.  All  thin^,  in  Professor 
Draper's  syateui,  orif^inate,  proceed  from,  and  teniiinato  in, 
natural  duvulupntuut,  with  u  moat  cmpvrl)  contempt  for  the 
Totio  guMcteiis  of  Leibnitz,  ttnd  tltc  hr&t  aod  fliial  cause  of 
tlie  tItedlogiaDe  and  uUilosopherd.  The  only  Qod  his  87etetu 
TecoGmizee  is  natural  law,  the  law  of  the  generation  and 
death  of  pheiionienu,  and  dlfitiugnishable  from  nature  only 
»A  the  nalura  ntUtirafui  in  ilistiiiguiijhable  from  the  naf.ura 
naluraUi  of  Spinoza.  His  s^Bluin  ie,  therefopa,  notwith- 
fitanding  his  concusHiontf  to  the  ChnHtioii  prejudices  which 
stilt  litieor  with  tho  iinsciontilie,  a  eystcm  of  pnro  natural- 
ism, and  disci's  in  uo  iuiportaut  reapcct  from  the  lieligwn 
I*ushtv«  of  M.  Augusta  Comte. 

Tlic  Duke  of  Arffjll,  a  maa  wellvereed  in  the  modern  soi- 
eiiccH.  infaig  Reif/n  of  Law,  liought,  white  asserting  the  uni* 
vertiiil  reign  uf  law,  to  ut^cape  liis  Hyi^tom  of  imro  naturalism,  by 
devilling  Inw  to  Ix:  '"will  rufonritiiiiUolf  withp<)wcr,"  or  quk- 
iuji  what  ire  failed  tlio  Ijlwk  uf  tiatnrc  thtt  direi't  aetloii  of  the 
divine  will.  Hut  tliie  oeiicrtcd  activity  only  fur  the  divine  bc- 
iiift,  therofore  denied  second  eauses,  and  bound  not  only  na- 
ture, but  tlic  human  will  fast  in  fate,  or  rather,  absorbed  man 
and  nature  in  God  ;  for  man  and  nature  do  and  can  exl^t  only 
in  so  far  as  active,  or  in  some  sense  caiieatlve.  The  passive 
doee  not  cxi&t,  and  to  place  all  activity  in  God  alone  is  to 
deny  the  creation  of  active  existences  or  second  causes, 
which  is  the  very  eisficncc  of  pantlielsm.  Profeseor  Draper 
and  the  pusitivisUj  whom  he  follows,  reverse  the  ubield,  and 
Absorb  not  maiii  and  nature  in  God,  but  both  God  and  man 
in  nature.  John  and  James  are  not  Peter,  but  Peter  ta 
Jainen  aud  John.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  pan- 
theism and  atheism  ;  both  are  absurd,  but  the  absurdity  of 
utlieiuiii  in  more  easily  detected  by  the  common  mind  than 
the  absurdity  uf  puiitUeism.  The  one  loaes  God  by  loi^ng 
unity,  and  the  other  by  losing  diversity,  or  every  thing  dis- 
tinguieimble  from  God.  The  God  of  tJie  atheist  is  not,  and 
the  God  of  the  pantheist  is  aa  if  he  were  not,  and  h,  makes 
HO  uraetieal  difference  whether  you  say  God  is  all  or  all  it 

To   iindortake  a  critical   review  of  tlipse  se%'6nil  works 
vuuld  cxuccd  both  our  space  aud  our  patience,  and,  tnoro- 
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over,  were  a  tiuk  tlLal  dous  not  soom  to  be  callod  for.  Pro- 
fesaor  Draper,  we  b^lievcJ  ranks  high  ainoiia  his  scientific 
brethren.  lie  wrKes  in  n  cleiir,  easy,  gracoful,  and  pIca«iog 
style,  but  we  have  found  nothing  new  or  profound  in  his 
works.  Iliti  thetirieH  are  utmost  as  old  lut  tlie  )itll[),iiad  even 
older,  if  the  hillfl  are  no  older  than  he  pretends.  Ilia  work 
on  the  Tnteliectual  DeDelopmenl  of  Europe,  a  in  euliatance, 
taken  from  tUu  poeitivistf,  and  tuc  poeitivist  pliiloeoplty  is 
only  a  reuroduetion,  with  no  scleiitllie  advance  on  tliat  of 
the  old  pFiysiologers  or  liyloBoiats,  as  Ciidworth  cjilts  them. 
He  agrees  perfectly  with  the  positivists  in  the  recognition 
of  three  agea  or  epiiuhi;,  wu  should  rather  ssiy  sta^tt,  in  liu- 
man  develnpiQciit;  the  tlicolugjcal,  the  inetanhyHic^l,  and 
the  scietitifie  or  poeitivittt.  In  tlit-  ihoolojrical  aj^e,  nun  is 
iu  his  intellectual  infancy,  is  ftllud  with  ecntimeDts  of  fear 
And  wonder;  ignorant  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  of  the 
natoral  laws  themnelvcs,  he  sees  the  suiwrnatnral  in  every 
event  that  surpasses  his  understanding  or  experience,  and 
bowB  before  a  God  in  every  natnrul  force  superior  to  hia 
own.  It  ia  tlio  nge  of  ignorance,. wonder,  crcdHlity.and  en- 
porstition.  In  the  second  the  intellect  liait  heon,  to  a  cer- 
t«iit  extcQt,  developed,  uud  the  gross  fcticht^ui  of  the  first 
age  di^ppeurs,  and  men  no  longer  worship  the  visible  apin, 
but  the  invisible  apiA,  the  spintual  or  mctaphysic&l  apis; 
not  the  bull,  but,  as  the  Nortli  American  Indian  says,  "  the 
manitou  of  1>u11b;''  and  instead  of  woriihipping  the  visible 
objects  of  the  universe,  a£  the  enn,  moon,  and  etain.  the 
ocean  and  rivers,  gmves  and  fouut;tius,  stonus  and  tempests, 
AS  did  polytitcisiu  in  the  outset,  they  worship  certain  meta- 
physical absiractioTis  into  which  tiiey  have  refined  them, 
and  which  they  finally  ^neralize  into  one  grand  abstraction, 
which  they  call  Zene.  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Theos,  Dens,  or 
Ood,  and  tliiis  ai^sert  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  monothc- 
iem.  Ill  the  third  and  last  age  tliere  is  no  l6ttgor  fctichism, 
polytheism,  or  monotheistii ;  men  no  longer  divinize  nature, 
or  their  own  abstractions,  no  longer  believe  in  the  supernat- 
ural or  the  metaphysical  or  any  thing  suptJoeed  to  be  supra- 
mundane,  but  reject  whatever'is  not  sensible,  material,  poii- 
tive  au  the  object  of  positive  science. 

The  prafeseor  develops  ttiis  system  with  less  science  than 
its  inventor  or  reviver,  jf,  AugusteComto  and  his  European 
disciples;  but  as  well  as  ho  could  bo  expected  to  do  it.  in 
re&peotable  Englisli.  Uc  takes  it  at>  the  ba&is  of  Iiis  ni^tonj 
4ff  tlte  InitUectual  DevdopnmtU  of  JCujope,  and  attempts 
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to  reconcile  with  it  all  tbc  known  and  unknown  facte  of 
that  development,  "We  make  no  quoUtions  to  prove  that 
we  state  tlie  profeasoHs  doctrine  corrcotl^',  for  no  one  who 
li-sF  read  Inm,  witli  any  attt'ntion.  wn'll  qiie«tion  our  atate- 
ment;  and,  indeed,  we  might  liod  it  difficult  to  quote  p«s- 
Baged  wliicli  clcarlv  and  i-xpreiuly  contirni  it,  for  it  is  :i  grave 
complaint  agiungt  him,  as  aKaiit^t  nearly  all  writers  of  tiis 
fichoo],  that  tlier  do  not  deal  in  cleur  and  exprcsa  8tatcmenl» 
of  doctrine.  iJad  Profeesor  Draper  put  forth  what  is  evi- 
dently \u&  doctrine  in  clear,  simple,  and  distinct  proportions 
so  tliat  IiIh  doctrine  eunid  at  once  be  seen  and  unaersfood, 
hie  workE,  instead  of  going  Uirough  eoveml  editions,  and 
being  commended  io  reviews  auu  jounials,  aa  ecieiitilicr 
learned,  and  profonnd,  would    have  fallen  dead  from  tUe 

SreBB,  or  heen  received  with  a  univereal  burst  of  public  in- 
ignation  ;  for  tliey  attack  every  thine  dear  to  the  heart  of 
tlie  Cbrietian,  the  philosopher,  and  toe  citixen.  Nothing 
worse  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  French  Eucycl^pe<lisb^  in 
the  Syttitne  de  la  Mature  of  I^Holbach,  or  in  fJJomme- 
Plaiite,  and  C Ifomme-Machine  of  La  Mettrie.  His  doo* 
trine  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  pnre  materialism  and  athe- 
ism, and  we  do  not  believe  the  American  people  areas  yet 
prepared  to  deny  either  God,  or  creation  ana  providence. 
The  euccees  of  tneee  authors  is  in  their  vagueneea,  in  tlteir 
refusal  to  reduce  their  doctrine  to  distinct  proportions,  in 
hinting,  rather  than  Elating  it,  and  io  pretendmg  to  epeak 
always  in  the  name  of  ftcience,  thoB ;  "  Science  ehows  tlii»," 
or  "  Science  shows  that ;"  when,  if  they  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  they  would  know  tliat  ecience  docs  no  such 
thing.  Then,  how  can  yon  accuse  Professor  Draper  of  atlie- 
ism  or  mutcrialism ;  for  doea  he  not  expreaaly  declare  his  be- 
lief, as  a  man  of  ecience,  in  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  in  an  immaterial  and  immortal  sotlU  What  Dr. 
Draper  believes  or  disbelievcB,  is  his  affair,  not  ours;  wc 
only  asiiert  that  the  doetrine  he  defends  in  his  professedly 
scientific  bookfij  from  beginning  to  end,  is  purely  physiolog- 
ical, and  has  no  God  or  imjhI  in  it.  As  a  man,  Dr.  Draper 
may  belicTO  much ;  a&  an  autlior,  he  is  a  materialist  and  ao 
atheist,  beyond  all  dispute  :  if  he  knows  It^  little  can  be  said 
for  his  honesty  ;  if  he  does  not  know  it.  little  can  be  eatd 
for  his  science,  or  his  competency  to  write  on  tlie  iiitelloct- 
ual  development  of  Eurojie,  or  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
But  to  retuni  to  the  theory  the  professor  borrows  frooi 
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tlie  positivisCg.  Ai^  the  professor  exclndee  from  his  ph^reiol- 
o^y  the  idea  of  creation,  we  CAQTiot  easily  understand  how 
he  detenniiiea  what  is  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  or 
when  the  human  race  was  in  its  infancy.  If  the  race  had 
no  beginning,  if,  Hke  Topey,  "  it  didn't  come,  but  grow'd," 
it  had  DO  inianey;  if  it  had  a  beginning,  and  you  aseame'ita 
uarlieal  stiip:  was  that  of  infancy,  tlien  it  is  noceseary  to 
know  which  stage  is  the  earliest,  and  what  man  really  was 
in  that  etaae.  llence,  chronology  becomes  all-important, 
and,  as  tlie  author's  science  rejec.ttt  all  received  chronology, 
and  speaks  of  changes  and  events  which  tuok  place  millions 
and  niilUuns  of  ugcs  api,  and  of  which  there  remaine  no  rec- 
ord but  that  chrontclod  in  the  roeks,  but,  »»  in  that  record 
exact  date*  are  not  given,  chronology,  with  him,  whetlior 
of  the  earth  or  of  man,  must  be  verv  uncertain,  and  it  Beoms 
to  113  that  it  mnst  be  very  difficult  ior  eoieuce  to  determine, 
with  mnch  precision,  when  the  race  was,  or  wlut  it  wasi,  in 
its  infancy.    Thus  he  eays : 

"In  tlitt intellectual  iufancy  of  Uie  nTAg^  state,  mati  tranalerR  to  Dt- 
tuTchUconcvptioniofhinunlf,  and,  conaidrHng  tlinlvvory  thing  ho  does 
is  dBlermioed  liy  his  owu  pleasure.  regArda  all  puisiag  Gvcutn  as  dtiiuad- 
lEg  oa  the  arbitrary  volition  of  a  superior  but  iavlsiljle  powur.  He  gives 
to  the  varld  a  connltutioB  lik«  his  own.  The  toadency  is  lUVMian/y  to 
supcntitipn.  Whutcvci  is  stninge,  or  powerful,  vr  viut,  iinprcttmM  lim 
imagiDHlion  with  droad.  Such  objpcta  uro  only  the  outnnrd  oianifestR- 
tionaof  an  Indwelling  iplrit,  and,  t]ior«fore,  worthy  of  his  veneration.' 
llnlMxt.  Ikrel.  p.  8.) 

Wa  beg  the  ^irofesaor's  pardon,  but  iie  has  only  imper- 
fectly learned  hie  lesaon.  In  tlue  which  he  regarilR  as  the 
age  of  fetich  worship,  and  the  first  8tage  of  human  develop- 
ment, he  includes  idcns  and  couceptiona  which  belong  to  the 
second,  or  metaphysical  age  of  hi»  mastera.  BnC  let  this 
pass  for  the  prewnt.  Tin?  author  evidently  aeeumes  that 
the  savage  state  ia  the  intellectual  infancy  of  the  race.  But 
how  knows  he  that  it  is  not  the  intellectual  old  ^e  and  de- 
crepitude of  tlie  race  i  The  author,  while  he  holds,  or  ap- 
pears to  hold,  like  the  positiviets,  to  the  continuous  prog> 
rem  of  the  race,  doce  not  hold  to  the  continuous  progress 
of  any  given  nation. 

"  A  iKotiotial  type,"  he  snys  (ch.  jd.),  "pursue*  Its  wny  physically 
and  luicl  ice  Dually  through  chaneee  and  dcvclopmciila  answering  lo  those 
rif  llR^  indiviiluHl  ruprcMulud  by  iufmicy,  vouth.  maiihuod,  old  iigit,  and 
lieaili  tcspoctiTOly." 
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How,  then,  say  scientifically  that  your  fetich  age,  or  the 
age  of  saperstition,  the  theoIoKical  a^  of  the  positivists,  in- 
stead of  biaing  the  infancy  of  Uie  nation,  is  not  its  last  stage 
next  preceding  death!  How  determine  physiologically  or 
scientifically  that  the  savage  is  the  infant  man  and  not  the 
worn-out  man  I  Then  how  determine  that  the  anperstition 
of  which  you  have  so  much  to  say,  and  which,  with  you, 
means  religion,  revelation,  the  church,  every  thing  that 
claims  to  be,  or  that  aeserte,  any  thing  supomatural,  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  last  stf^ie  of  human  development,  and 
not  of  the  first ! 

Our  modem  phy Biologists  and  anti-christian  speculators 
seem  all  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  savage  gives  us  the 
type  of  the  primitive  man.  We  refuted  tiiis  absurd  notion 
in  our  essay  on  Faith  and  the  Sciences.  There  are  no 
known  historical  facta  to  support  it.  Consult  the  record 
chronicled  in  the  rocks,  as  read  by  geologists.  What  does 
it  prove  1  Why,  in  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  strata  in 
which  human  remains  are  found,  along  with  those  of  extinct 
spocius  of  animals,  you  find  that  the  men  of  tliat  epoch  used 
stone  implements,  and  were  ignorant  of  metals  or  unable  to 
work  them,  and,  tlierefore,  must  have  been  savages.  That 
is,  the  men  who  lived  then,  and  in  tliat  locality.  Be  it  so. 
But  does  this  prove  that  there  did  not,  contemporary  witfi 
them,  in  other  localities  or  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
live  and  fiourieh  nations  in  the  full  vigor  of  the  manhood  of 
the  race,  having  all  the  arts  and  implements  of  civilized  Hfe  f 
Did  tlie  savages  of  New  England,  when  first  discovered,  un- 
derstand working  in  iron,  and  used  they  not  atone  axes,  and 
stone  knives,  many  of  which  we  have  ourselves  picked  up } 
And  was  it  the  same  with  Europeans  f  From  tne  rudenees 
and  uncivilized  condition  of  a  people  in  one  locality,  yon 
can  conclude  nothing  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
race. 

The  infancy  of  the  race,  if  there  is  any  justice  in  the  an- 
alogy assumed,  is  the  age  of  growth,  of  progress ;  but  noth- 
ing is  less  progressive,  or  more  strictly  stationary,  in  a  mor- 
al and  intellectual  sense,  than  the  savage  state.  Since  his- 
tory began,  there  is  not  only  no  instance  on  record  of  a  sav- 
age tribe  rising  by  indigenous  effort  to  civilization,  but  none 
of  a  purely  savage  tribe  having  ever,  even  by  foreign  assist- 
ance, become  a  civilized  nation.  The  Greeks  in  the  earliest 
historical  or  semi-historical  times,  were  not  savages,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  ever  were.   The  Homeric  poems 
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were  never  the  product  of  a  savage  people,  or  of  a  people 
juet  emei^ng  from  the  savage  state  into  civUizatioD,  and 
thej  are  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  as  a  people,  had  jueter 
ideas  of  rehgion,  and  were  less  anperstitioaB  in  the  age  of 
Homer  than  in  the  a^  of  St.  Paul.  The  Germans  are  a 
civilized  people,  and  if  they  were  first  revealed  to  ns  as  what 
the  Greess  and  Komane  called  barbarians,  thej  were  never, 
as  far  as  known,  savages.  We  all  know  how  exceedinglj 
difficult  it  is  to  cIviUm  our  North  American  Indians.  In- 
dividuals now  and  then  take  up  the  elements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, but  rarelj,  if  they  are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  They  re- 
coil before  the  advance  of  civihzation.  The  native  Mexicans 
and  Peruviana  have,  indeed,  received  some  elements  of 
Christian  civilization  along  with  the  Christian  faith  and 
worship ;  but  they  were  not,  on  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, pure  savages,  but  had  many  of  the  elements  of  a  civil- 
ized people,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
savages  tnat  roamed  our  northern  forests,  is  not  yet  proved. 
Theliistorical  probabilities  are  not  on  the  aide  of  the  hypoth- 
eaiB  of  the  modem  progressivista,  but  are  on  the  side  of 
the  contrary  doctrine,  that  the  savage  state  belongs  to  the 
old  age  of  the  race — is  not  that  from  which  man  rises,  but 
that  into  which  he  falls. 

Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  that  superstition  is 
older  than  religion,  that  men  begin  in  the  counterfeit 
and  proceed  to  the  genuine, — in  tiie  false,  and  proceed  by 
way  of  development  to  the  true.  They  do  not  abuse  a  thing 
before  having  it.  Superstition  presupposes  religion,  as  false- 
hood presupposes  truth  ;  forfalsehood  beingunable  to  stand 
by  itself,  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  truth  that  it  can  be  assert- 
ed. "  Fear  made  the  ^ods,"  sings  Lucretius ;  but  it  can 
make  none  where  belief  in  the  gods  does  not  already  exist. 
Men  may  transfer  their  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the 
divinity;  but  they  must  believe  that  the  divinity  exists  be- 
fore they  can  do  it.  They  must  believe  that  God  is,  before 
they  can  iiear  him  in  the  wind,  see  him  in  the  sun  and  stars, 
or  dread  him  in  the  storm  and  tlie  earthquake.  It  is  not 
from  dread  of  the  strange,  the  powerful,  or  the  vast,  that 
men  develop  the  idea  of  God,  the  spiritual,  the  supernatu- 
ral ;  the  dread  presupposes  the  presence  and  activity  of  the 
idea.  Men,  again,  who,  like  the  professor's  man  in  the  in- 
liney  of  the  savage  state,  are  able  to  conceive  of  spirit  and 
to  distinguish  between  the  outward  manifestation  and  the 
indwelling  spirit,  are  not  fetich-worshippers,  and  for  them 
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the  feticli  is  no  longor  a.  god,  bnt  if  retained  «t  all,  it  U  » 
a  sign  or  sjmbol  of  tiie  invisible.  Fetlchism  is  tUe  groeeeat 
form  of  superstition,  und  obtains  only  among  trilieti  fiillen 
into  tti«  gi-ossoet  ignorance,  tbat  lie  at  the  loweet  round  of 
the  Bc«le  of  human  beings ;  not  among  tribes  in  whom  intel- 
ligonco  U  oommenoing,  bat  in  whom  it  is  well-nigh  cxtin- 
gnistied. 

Monotheism  is  older  tlmn  polytlieiBio,  for  polytheism,  iw 
the  author  hinieelf  Beenie  to  hold,  grows  out  of  pantheism, 
and  pantheism  «viduntly  growg  out  of  theism,  out  of  tlie 
loae  or  perversion  of  the'idca  of  creation,  or  of  the  relation 
between  the  creator  and  the  creature^  or  cause  and  effect. 
and  18  and  can  bo  foand  only  among  a  people  who  hare  onco 
believed  in  one  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
things  visible  and  itiviaible.  Moreover,  the  earliest  forma 
of  the  heathen  etipei-etitions  are,  eo  far  as  higtorical  ovideaoe 
goeft,  tti(;  lua^t  gross,  the  leiuit  corrupt.  The  religion  of  the 
early  £tumaii£  was  pore  in  comparison  vnth  what  it  Gub$&- 
quently  beoauie,  especially  after  the  Etruscan  domination  or 
influence.  The  Ilomorie  poems  showa  religion  less  corrupt 
than  tliat  defemied  by  Aristophanes.  The  earliest, of  the 
Yedng,  or  wicred  boolcn  of  the  Hindoos,  are  free  from  tlie 
gro&scr  saperstitions  of  the  latest,  and  were  written,  tlie 
author  very  justly  thinks,  before  those  grosser  forma  were 
introduced.  This  is  very  remarkable,  if  we  ai-e  to  aeaume 
tlmt  tlie  grciwH-st  forniK  ot  superHtition  are  the  earliest! 

liut  we  have  with  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Indians,  no  books 
that  an;  of  earlier  date  than  the  hooka  of  Moses,  at  least 
none  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  written  earlier  ;  and 
in  the  books  of  Mosea,  in  whatever  light  or  character  we 
take  them,  there  is  shown  a  religion  older  than  any  of  the 
heathen  mythologies,  and  absolutely  free  from  every  form 
of  superstition,  what  is  citlled  the  patriarclial  religion,  and 
whicli  is  substantially  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion. 
The  earliest  notices  we  huve  uf  idolatries  and  supemtitiQiis 
are  taken  from  these  books,  the  oldest  extant,  at  least  uooe 
older  are  known.  If  theee  books  are  regarded  as  liifttorical 
documents,  then  what  we  Christiana  hold  to  be  the  true  re- 
ligion haa  oht-ained  with  a  portion  of  the  race  from  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  or  conqueror,  was  the 
only  rcIijEliMi  known ;  and  your  fetichiaraB.  potytlteisiiis, 
pantheisms,  idolatrioj,  and  superstition!^,  which  you  note 
among  the  heathen,  instead  of  being  the  religion  of  the  in- 
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fancy  of  the  race,  are,  corn  pa  pa  lively  speakiog,  onlj  recent 
innovatioiiii.  If  tliuir  autUuiidcit/  as  fiistorical  doRuments 
be  denied,  they  atiU,  euiee  their  antiquity  is  niidauiable, 
prove  tht)  putriurcluil  ruligioD  obtainea  at  an  earlier  date 
than  it  can  be  proved  that  any  of  the  heathen  mythologies 
existed.  IC  is  certain,  then,  that  the  patriarcbal,  ve  may 
8»y,  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  earliest  known  religion  of 
the  race,  aud.  therefore  tiiut  fetichisru,  as  cuQtendea  by  the 
pofiitirlste  and  tlio  pmfesftor  niter  tlietn,  cannot  lie  iu>(it;rted 
to  have  been  the  religion  of  the  huinaD  race  in  the  earliegC 
sta^  uf  its  exietenee,  uor  the  germ  from  which  all  the  va- 
rious retigioDg  or  suporstitiona  of  the  world  have  boon  de- 
veloped. 

But  we  may  stiU  go  further.  Tlie  attempt  to  explain  the 
•origin  and  coureo  of  religion  by  the  study  of  the  variona 
heatlien  myt)iologic»,  and  idoliitrieii,  hikI  mpcnititions,  is  as 
AbflordaB  to  attempt  to  dotunnino  the  origiu  mid  courae  of 
the  Ohrietiau  nstigioii  by  the  otudy  of  the  thouuitid  and  onu 
wcte  that  have  broken  off  from  the  church,  and  set  up  to  ha 
«harcho»  themselves.  Th^  can  tcsch  as  notbinf  except 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  religious  thought,  and  the  oe- 
veloprneut  and  growth  of  euperatition  or  Lrreligion  among 
those  sicparated  from  the  central  religious  life  of  the  race. 
In  the  nncient  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  mythologies,  on 
■which  the  author  dwells  with  bo  much  oraphasis,  we  trace  no 
gradual  purification  of  the  rehgious  idea,  but  its  continual 
corruption  and  deUusement.  As  the  eecte  all  presuppose  the 
Christian  Ohuitih,  and  could  neither  exisfnor  be  intelligible 
witboat  her,  bo  those  varioos  heathen  mvthologics  presup- 
pose the  patriarchal  religion,  are  unintelligible  without  it,  and 
could  not  have  originated  or  existed  witliout  it.  The  pro- 
fessor having  studied  thcee  mythologies  in  the  darkness  of 
no-n>ligion,  uudt^rutaiidii  nothing  of  them,  andtinds  do  sense 
in  thciu — ss  little  ecnw  m  a  man  ignorant  of  Catholicity 
would  find  iu  the  creeds,  coufessious,  aud  religious  ohserv- 
ancea  of  the  acvoral  Protectant  sects ;  but  if  be  had  studied 
tham  in  the  light  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  which  thoy 
mutilate,  corrupt,  or  ti-avesty,  he  might  nave  nnderatood 
them,  and  have  traced  wltii  a  steady  hand  their  origin  and 
course,  and  tlieir  relation  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
tlie  race. 

Wo  have  no  space  to  enter  at  length  into  the  i|uestion  here 
fluggC£tod.  In  all  the  civilized  heathen  nations,  the  goJa 
are  divided  Into  two  elates,  the  dii  vmjores  and  the  dii 
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minorM.  The  dU  ma^orea  are  only  the  result  of  a  falee 
eflort  to  explain  the  mrsteriooB  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  perTersion  of  the  ChriBtian  doctrine  of  the  eternal  een^ 
eration  of  the  Son,  and  the  eternal  proceBsion  of  the  H0I7 
Ghost.  The  type  from  which  these  mythologies  depart,  not 
which  they  realize,  is  undeniably  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
asserted,  more  or  less  explicitly,  by  the  patriarchal  religion ; 
and  hence,  we  find  them  all,  from  the  burning  Sonth  to  the 
frozen  North,  from  the  East  to  the  "West,  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  aasertingin  some  form,  in  the  Divinity 
the  sacred  and  mysterions  Triad.  The  dii  minorea  are  a 
corruption  or  perversion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  saints 
and  angels,  or  that  doctrine  is  the  type  which  has  been  per- 
verted or  corrupted,  by  substituting  heroes  for  saints,  and  the 
angele  that  fell  for  the  angels  that  stood,  and  taking  these  for 
gods  instead  of  creatures.  The  enemies  of  Chriatianity  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  common  type  of  both  is  given  in 
the  patriarchal  religion,  hoping  thereby  to  get  a  conclusive 
argument  against  Cliristianitv  ;  bat  they  have  forgotten  to 
state  that,  while  the  one  conforms  to  the  type,  the  other  de- 
parts from  it,  perverts  or  corrupts  it,  and  mat  the  one  that 
conforms  is  pnor  in  date  to  the  one  that  corrupts,  perverts 
or  departs  from  it.  No  man  can  study  the  patriarchal  relig- 
ion without  seeing  at  a  glance  that  it  is  the  various  forms 
of  heathenism  that  are  the  corrupt  forms,  as  no  man  can 
stndy  both  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  without  seeing  that 
Protestantism  is  the  corruption,  or  perversion — sometimes 
even  the  travesty  of  Catholicity.  The  same  conclusion  is 
warranted  alike  by  Indian  and  Egyptian  gloom  and  Greek 
gayety.  The  gloom  speaks  for  itself.  The  gayety  is  that  of 
despair — the  gayety  that  says :  "  Come,  let  ns  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Through  alt  heatiien- 
dom  you  hear  the  wail,  sometimes  loud  and  stormy,  some- 
times low  and  melodious,  over  some  great  and  irreparable 
loss,  over  a  broken  and  unrealized  ideal,  just  as  you  do  in  the 
modern  sectarian  and  unbelieving  worldf. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  professor  and  others,  when  seeking 
to  give  the  origin  and  course  of  religion,  as  related  to  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  race,  pass  by  the  patriarchal, 
Jewish  or  Cliristian  religion,  and  fasten  on  tho  religions  or 
superstitions  of  the  gentflea  I  It  is  their  art,  which  consists 
in  adroitly  avoiding  all  direct  attacks  on  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom, andconlinmg  themselves,  in  their  dissertations  on 
the  natural  history  oFthe  pagan  superstitions,  to  establishing 
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principles  which  alike  nndurmino  both  them  and  Chriatian- 
ity.  It  is  evident  to  everj  intc-lligBiit  it-'ader  of  Professor 
Ei'rapor^s  InielUciual  Deveu^ment  of  Europty  tliat  he  moans 
this  principles  he  asserts  shall  be  applied  to  ChriHtianitj  u 
well  as  to  Indian,  Egj'ptian,  Greek,  and  Ronum  rnytbology, 
and  hu  givts  many  broad  hints  to  that  effect-.  AVIiat  then? 
Is  he  not  giving  tiie  history  of  the  iatelli'ctual  dovelopment 
of  Europe  \  Can  ono  give  the  history  of  that  development 
without  tiking  notice  of  religion  t  If,  in  ffiviiig  the  niitural 
history  of  religion,  showing  whence  and  now  it  originates, 
what  have  been  its  developments,  its  course,  ita  modifica- 
tions, oliangee,  decay,  and  death,  by  tho  influonco  of  natural 
cansca,  science  estubllshoa  principles  which  overthrow  all  re- 
ligions, and  render  proposteroiis  all  claims  of  man  to  havo 
received  a  eupernatural  revelation,  to  be  in  couniiuuioa  with 
the  Invisible,  or  to  he  under  iiny  other  providence  tlian  that 
of  the  tixed,  invariable,  and  in-eeiitihle  laws  of  nature,  or 
purely  physiological  laws,  whose  fault  is  itt  Would  you 
condemn  science,  or  subordinate  it  to  the  needs  of  a  crafty 
and  unscmpiilouis  priesthood,  fearful  of  losing  their  influence, 
and  having  the  human  mind  euiancipaUjd  fromlhoifdespot- 
iam  i  Tliut  is,  you  lay  down  certaiu  false  principles,  rupn- 
diated  by  reason  and  common  ecueo,  and  which  all  real  soi- 
oncercjectB  with euntciupt,  call  tlit.-se  fabu  priuuiplcs  acicnce, 
and  when  we  protest,  von  cry  out  witli  all  your  Inngs,  aided 
by  at)  the  simpletons  of  the  a^e,  that  we  &i-ehoetilc  to  ecicnc8> 
would  prevent  freescicntificinvestigation,  restrain  free  man- 
ly thoiiglit  and  would  heepttie  peoplefroin  gettingagtimpee 
of  the  truth  that  would  ciiiaucipute  them,  and  place  tltem  on 
the  same  Una  with  the  baboon  or  thegorilla  !  A  wonderful 
tiling,  is  this  modem  ecieuuu;  mid  nlwa^'s  places,  whatever 
it  asserts  or  denies,  its  adepta  in  the  right,  as  against  the  thco- 
Wiiiua  and  tho  anointed  priesta  of  Ood ! 

The  mystery  is  not  dilhcult  to  explain.  The  pbyBldoglsCs, 
of  coarse,  are  good  Sadduuees,  and  really,  nnlesG  going 
through  achurchyardafterdark,  or  caught  in  astorm  at  sea, 
and  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  believe  in  neither  angel  nor 
spirit.  They  wieh  to  reduce  all  events,  all  plienomonii,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  re]i^,'iouB.  to  fixed,  invariable,  iiiflexi. 
bio,  irrovcreible,  andnoceasarv  lawa  of  nature.  They  exciade 
in  doctrine,  if  notin  words,  the  supernatural,  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  all  contingency.  Every  thing  in  man  and  m  the 
nniverse  is  generated  or  developed  by  physiological  or  natural 
laws,  and  follows  them  in  all  their  variations  and  ciianges. 
Touix-ao. 
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Ucligion,  then,  must  be  a  natural  production,  generated  by 
iii;m,  ill  conjunction  with  nature,  and  modified,  changed,  or 
destroyed,  according  to  the  phveical  causes  to  ■whicn  he  i^ 
auljjecled  in  tiiae  and  place.  TIiIb  is  partially  tnie,  or,  at 
iea«t,  not  manifestly  falBo  in  all  respects  of  t)ie  various  pagan 
auperstitiouB,  and  inanv   facts  may  be  cited  tliat  Aeem  to 

iirave  it;  but  it  is  manifestly  not  true  of  the  patriarchal, 
iewish,  and  Christian  religion,  and  the  only  way  to  make  it 
appe:ir  true,  is  not  to  Jutincuiah  that  religion  from,  the 
others,  to  include  all  relifiioaa  m  one  and  the  same  category, 
and  conclude  that  what  tucy  prove  to  be  partially  true  of  a 
part,  is  and  must  be  true  of  the  whole.  That  this  is  fair  or 
Jugicul,  isnota  matter  that  the  pliysioloffists,  who,  where  thoy 
detect  an  analogy,  condnde  identity,  trouble  tliemflelvea  at 
all  about ;  besides,  nothing  in  their  view  is  illogical  or  un- 
fair tbat  tends  to  discredit  priesta  and  theologians.  Very 
likely,  also,  such  is  their  disdain,  or  contempt  of  i-cligion,  that 
tlicy  really  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  radical  difference 
between  Chrifittanity  and  Gentooism.  Wo  have  never  en- 
countered a  phyetiologist,  in  the  eenso  we  nso  the  term  here, 
that  is,  one  who  maintains  that  all  in  tho  history  of  man  and 
tlie  universe  proceede  from  nature  alone,  who  had  much 
kaowledgeof  Christain  theology,  orknowledne  enough  to  bo 
aware  tlial  iu  Bubetiuiee  it  is  not  identical  witli  the  pagui 
gnpergtitions.  Their  ignorance  of  our  religion  is  anolimc. 
W«  have  tliQfi  far  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
professor  means  by  tne  infancy  of  the  savage  etate  the  in- 
fancy  of  tho  race  ;  we  are  not  sure,  after  all,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely his  thought,  or  that  he  means  any  thing  more  than  the 
tofaucy  of  a  particular  uution  or  family  of  nations  is  tlie  aav- 
oge  state.  He,  however,  sums  up  hii*  doctrine  in  his  table  of 
contents,  chapter  i.,  of  his  Intellectual  Jycu^lopirunt,  iu  the 
proposition  :  "  Individual  man  is  an  emblem  of  commmu- 
ties,  nations,  and  universal  humanity.  They  exhibit  epochs 
of  life  like  his,  and  like  him  are  under  the  control  of  physi- 

or 


cal  conditions,  and  therefore  of  law ;"  that  is,  physical  v> 
phyeiological  law,  for  "  human  physiology  "  is  only  a  special 
dcpartmeitt  of  universal  phyeiology,  as  wc  h;ive  already  in- 
dicated. It  would  Biiem  from  this  that  the  author  makes  the 
savage  statu,  aa  wo  have  aupposed,  correspond,  in  the  race, 
in  universal  humanity,  aa  well  as  in  commnnitiea,  to  the 
epoch  of  infancy  in  the  individual.  But  does  he  moan  to 
teach  that  the  race  itself  has  itscpoch  of  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, old  age,  and  death  !  He  can,  perhaps,  in  a  loose  seQee^ 
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preilicAto  thew  scvernl  ejiochs  of  nationR  and  of  politic-at  or 
uiWl  coin  inanities;  but  liow  can  lie  predicate  tlioin  of  aUtiie 
raoel  '*  Iiidiviiiuak  die,  biiiimnitjr  gurvives,"  says  Seneca  ; 
and  are  wfi  to  undcriiUnd  that  the  profo^or  means  to  o&scrt 
that  the  race  ia  born  lik«  the  individual,  passes  through  child- 
hood, youth,  mauhood,  to  old  age,  and  then  dioa)  Who 
knowft  what  he  lueaua  ? 

Bnt  suppose  that  he  ha»  not  settled  in  his  own  mind  his 
meaning  on  this  point,  as  is  most  likely  the  case  ;  that  he 
lias  not  asked  himself  whether  man  on  the  earth  haaabef^ia- 
ning  or  an  end.  and  tlut  he  regards  the  race  aa  a  natural 
evolution,  revolving  always  in  the  same  (iircle,  and  takes, 
therefore,  the  infancy  he  epcakd  of  as  the  infancy  of  n  nation 
or  a  given  coimnuulty.  Then  liis  doctrine  is,  that  the  earlieat 
stugti  of  every  civilized  nation  or  eomniiinity  is  the  saviigo 
&tat>e,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  civilized  in  every  age  are 
gavages,  and  that  all  civilization  lias  been  developed  underj 
tlie  control  of  physical  conditions  fi-oin  the  savage  etate 
The  germ  of  all  civilization  then  miiHt  be  in  the  savage, aod^ 
civil  izutioQ  must  then  bo  evolved  from  the  savage  as  the 
ohickcn  frum  the  egg,  or  the  egg  fruin  the  sperm.  But  of 
this  tlierc  is  no  evidence  ;  for,  as  wc  havo  eccn,  there  is  no« 
nation  known  that  has  sprung  from  excluisivuly  eavagc  aaced> 
tors,  no  known  instaneo  of  a  savage  people  developing,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  into  a  civilized  people.  The  theory  rests  on 
no  historical  or  scientific  basis,  and  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
In  the  savage  state  wo  detect  reminiscences  of  a  past  clvlliza-, 
tinn,  not  tliR  germs  of  a  fiitnre  civilization,  or  if  germs—*' 
corras  that  are  dead,  and  that  never  do  or  can  germinate. 
There  am  degroes  of  civilJisation  ;  people  may  bu  more  or 
loss  civilized  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence,  historical  or  scion- 
titic,  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  civilized  people  e-xtant. 
There  are  civilized  nations  now,  and  contemporary  with 
them  are  various  savage  tribes,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  epoch  since  history  beijan.  The  civilized  nations 
whose  origin  we  know  have  ail  sprung  from  races  more  or 
loss  civiUzud,  never  from  purely  ravage  tribes.  The  physi- 
ologists overtook  liietory,  and  mistake  the  evening  twilight 
for  the  dawn. 

But  pass  over  this,  liot  us  come  to  the  doctrine  for  which 
the  professoi-  writes  his  hook,  namely,  individuals,  communi- 
ties, nations,  universal  humanity,  are  nnder  the  control  of 
physical  conditions,  therefore  of  pliysicail  law,  or  law  in  the 
sense  of  the  phyeiolugista  or  the  physicists.  If  tills  meaoa  any 
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thing,  it  means  that  the  religion,  the  morality,  the  int«llectnal 
development,  the  growth  and  decay,  the  littleness  and  tlio 
grandeur  of  men  and  uations  depend  solely  on  physical 
caiiscB,  not  at  all  on  moral  c&oses — a  doctrine  not  true 
throoghout  even  in  human  p!iy«Jology,  and  supported  hrno 
facte,  except  in  a  very  reatrictcd  d«gree,  when  applied  to 
oatioiiti  una  communities.  In  the  corporeal  phcnotneaaof 
the  individiml  tiieaoiil  counts  for  iniiehjand  in  morbid  phys- 
iology the  moral  often  counts  for  more  than  the  physical ; 
[ierha|)fl  it  always  does,  for  we  know  from  revelation  that  the 
morbidity  of  natnro  ifi  tlio  penalty  or  effect  of  man's  traoft- 
^rHsaioti.  It  i«  proved  to  be  false  as  applied  to  n.itions  and 
comjnanitics  by  tlio  fact  that  the  ChriBtian  religion,  which 
is  substantially  that  of  the  ancient  piiCriarehs.  is,  at  least  w 
far  as  science  can  go,  older  tlmnnnvof  the  false  relij^ions, 
has  maintained  itself  the  same  in  all  essential  respects,  un- 
varied and  invariable,  in  every  variety  of  physical  change^ 
and  in  every  diversity  of  physical  condition,  and  absolutely 
imafTected  by  any  natural  causes  whatever. 

Tbft  chief  pliysicai  coudilions  on  which  the  professor  relies 
arc  cliniatu  and  Keograpbical  position.  Yet  what  we  bold 
to  bo  the  true  religion,  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind, 
has  prevailed  in  all  climates,  and  been  found  tlie  same  in  all 
goographicat  positions,  -^t^yi  even  the  false  pagan  religions 
mve  varied  only  in  their  accidents  with  climutic  and  geo- 

frapbical  positions.  We  find  them  insabstancc  the  same  in 
ndia.  Central  A^la,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  in  the  ancient  Scania,  the  Northern  Isle*, 
in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  enbatance  of  (Jreek  and  Komau 
tir  Etrurian  mythology  la  the  same  with  timt  of  India  and 
KgypL  M.  Ronan  tolls  us  that  the  monotheism  so  firmly 
held  by  the  Arabic  branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  is  due  to 
the  vast  deserts^»ver  which  the  Arab  tribes  wander,  whieh 
suggests  tlie  ideas  of  nnity  and  oniveraality  ;  and  yet  for  cen- 
turies before  Mohainincd,  these  same  Araos,  wandering  over 
the  samo  deserts,  wore  pol}-thci8ts  and  idolaters;  and  not 
from  contemplating  those  deserts,  but  by  reudliiig  the  primi- 
tive tradition  of  mankind,  pi-esorved  by  Jews  and  ('brislians, 
did  tlie  founder  of  Isluniiam  utUiin  to  the  ujonutheism  of  the 
Koran.  The  professor  is  misled  by  taking,  in  tho  heatfien 
iiiytliology  he  has  studied,  the  poetic  imagery  and  einbcllisli- 
iiiotits,  which  indeed  rary  according  to  tlie  natural  aspects, 
objects,  aud  produutions  of  the  locality,  for  their  substunce, 
thouglit  or    doctrine.     Tbe  poetic  illtiBtrations,   imaj^ury, 
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and  emWltshinentfl  of  JudaUm  are  all  oriental ;  but  tho 
Jew  in  tttl  cUiuittcs  and  in  oU  geugrapliiuil  uusllions  holds 
one  and  tlio  same  religious  faitb  ovon  to  this  day;  und  his 
only  real  difference  from  ue  ia,  that  ho  is  still  Iiiokiiiff  for  a 
Christ  to  comp.  while  we  brieve  the  Christ  he  is  hiokmg  for 
has  come,  and  is  tlie  same  Jestis  of  Nazareth  who  was  crooi- 
(ieil  at  Jerusalem,  under  Pontius  Pilatw, 

We  know  the  author  contends  that  there  has  been  from 
the  beginniag  a  radical  difference  between  the  Chriatianitr 
of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West ;  but  we  Icnow  tliat  such  is 
not  and  never  has  been  the  fact.  The  great  Eastern  fathora 
and  thecilogiann  are  lield  in  au  high  honor  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom as  they  over  were  iu  Ea£tcru  Chrietendom.  Near- 
ly all  the  great  couucila  that  defined  the  dogmas  held  by 
tiio  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  whole  world  wore  hold 
in  the  East.  The  Oreeks  were  more  speculative  and  more 
addicted  to  philosophical  subtiltie-';  and  refinementR  than  the 
Litin9,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  originate  heresies ;  but 
nowhere  was  liereay  more  vigorously  combated,  ur  the  one 
fuitii  of  the  universal  church  moro  ably,  more  intcIHgontly, 
or  laoi-e  fervently  defended  than  in  the  Euet,  btifore  the 
Etnpcrora  and  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  drew  the 
EiLetern  Church,  or  the  larger  part  of  it,  into  gchi^m.  But 
tlie  united  Qreek  Ciiurcli,  the  real  Eastern  Church,  the 
ohui-oh  of  St.  Athanaslna,  of  the  BasU^  and  the  Gregoriea,  is 
one  in  spirit,  one  in  faith,  one  in  communion  with  the 
Church  ol  the  West. 

The  aothor  gravely  telle  us  that  Ohriatianity  had  three 
primitive  forms,  the  Jndaieal,  which  has  ended  ;  tfic  Gnos- 
tic, which  hasalsD  ended  :  the  African,  which  still  continues. 
But  lie  has  no  authority  for  what  he  save.  Some  Jewish 
observances  were  retained  for  a  time  by  Christiana  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  till  the  synagogue  could  be  Imried  with  honor; 
but  there  never  was  a  Jewieh  form  of  Ohristianity,  oxeopt 
among  heretics,  different  from  the  Christianity  still  held  by 
the  church.  There  are  .lomo  phriwos  in  the  Gospe!  of  St. 
John,  and  in  the  Eptstlos  ot  St.  Paiil  that  have  been 
tliouglit  to  he  directea  against  the  gnostica;  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  writos  a  work  in  wtiich  he  uses  the  terios 
pnoiU,  knowledge,  and  gnosUoj  a  man  posaensing  knowl- 
edge or  gpirituat  science,  in  a  good  scuso;  out,  we 
suspect,  with  a  design  of  rescuing  these  from  the  bad 
neiiiit!  in  which  they  wore  bi'ginning  to  be  n»od,  as  some  of 
oor  Luropoan  friends  are  trying  to  do  with  the  terms  liberal 
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and  liiwralitt.  Nevertlieless,  what  Clemens  defoade  under 
thee©  terms  is  lield  by  Catholics  to-day  in  the  saino  sense  in 
which  ho  dufumU  it  There' ntvcr  waa  uii  African  form  of 
Christianity  dietinet  from  the  Christianity  either  of  Europe 
or  Asia,  The  two  yreat  theolu<^iaiis  of  Africa  aru  St. 
Cyprian  and  St  AngiiKtlne.  both  |irob«blyof  Roman,  or,  at 
luuet,  of  Italian  e\trut-tion.  The  doctrine  wliieh  St.  Cypri- 
nn  is  siiid  to  tiave  maintained  on  tiiiprliim  iidminiet^rcid  by 
heretics,  the  only  matter  on  which  he  differed  from  Kome, 
has  uevL-r  been,  and  i^  not  now,  the  doelriiic  of  tlie  churcli. 
St.  Augustine  was  convcrtcit  in  Milan,  and  had  St.  Ambrow, 
a  Roman,  for  hie  master,  and  differed  from  the  theologians 
either  of  the  Kant  or  the  Went  only  in  the  uninatetiod 
ability  and  ecienco  with  winch  lie  defended  the  faith  com- 
mon Ui  all.  He  may  have  had  some  pectdiar  notions  on 
fiome  points,  bnt  if  so,  these  have  never  been  received  u 
Cathofic  doctrine. 

Tho  professor  mi^ht  as  well  assert  the  distinction,  assert- 
ed in  Germany  s  few  years  eince,  which  attnict4>d  aoiue  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  is  now  forgotten,  between  the 
Tctriuc  gospel,  the  Pauline  gospel,  and  the  Johanuine  gos- 
pel, as  tlie  distinction  of  tiie  uiix-e  primitivo  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity which  he  aasort*.  We  were  told  by  9omo  learned 
German,  we  for^t  his  name,  that  Peter,  I*aul,  and  John 
roprcBcnt  tliroe  different  phnscg  or  giiocesdive  furiue  tf 
Chri&tianity.  The  I'etrine  gospel  repreaenta  religion,  based 
on  anthoritv  ;  the  Pauline,  religion  as  based  on  intelligonoe  ; 
and  the  Jolianninc,  religion  as  based  on  love.  The  tirst  waa 
the  so-called  Catholic  or  Roman  Olmrch.  The  reformation 
made  an  end  of  tiiat,  and  nsherod  iu  the  Panlitie  form,  or 
Prote&tantism,  the  religion  of  tlie  iuti-ltect.  Philosophy, 
science,  Biblical  I'rilicism,  and  iixegesis,  the  growth  of  lilwral 
ideas,  and  the  duvdupmeiit  of  the  eentimeuta  and  affections 
of  the  heart,  hiive  made  an  end  of  Protestantism,  and  am 
nebcring  in  tlie  Johannine  gospel,  the  religion  of  love,  which 
is  never  to  be  supereedeii  or  to  pasa  away.  The  advocate 
of  this  theory  had  gut  beyond  authority  and  intelligence, 
whether  he  liad  attained  to  the  religion  of  love  or  not;  yot 
tlie  theory  wiii  only  tLo  revival  of  the  well-known  heresv  of 
tlie  Eternal  Evangel  of  the  tliirtoenth  century.  So  bard  ia 
it  to  invent  a  new  heresy.  It  wei"e  a  wa^ite  of  words  to  at- 
tempt to  ahow  that  this  theory  has  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Paul  and  .lolin  assert  authority  as  strennously 
as  Peter ;  Peter  and  .luhii  give  as  free  Kjope  to  the  intellect 
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OB  Paul;  and  Peter  and  Paul  agree  witfi  Julin  in  rujtard  to 
love  or  charit_v.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  or  Epistles 
of  Joba  to  surpafid  tlio  burulng  lore  revealed,  we  might  al- 
most say  conct»I«d,  so  unostoiitatioiis  ts  it,  by  the  inliiimed 
Kpistlos  of  Paul  As  for  ProCcstaiittsm,  eilGtico  beet  be- 
comes it,  when  tliere  is  s[)ecch  of  intciliKeime,  so  rt-ruiirk- 
nble  ia  it  for  iti^  illog^ical  and  unintollectuot  character.  Prut* 
estauts  Liive  their  share  of  native  intellect,  and  the  ordiiiary 
degree  of  intt* lll^feiice  on  many  subject*  ;  but  in  the  seieiice 
of  theology,  the  basia  of  all  the  ucienees,  and  without  whicli 
there  is.  and  can  be,  uo  real  science,  they  have  never  yet 
excelled. 

Nor  did  the  refornmtion  put  an  end  to  tlio  *o-fallcd 
Petrine  eospel,  tlie  religion  of  antliority,  the  eluirch  fnuud- 
ed  on  l^ter.  prince  of  the  apostles.  It  may  be  that  Prot* 
etit:iuti»m  in  loKiiig'  what  little  !nteltm*tnal  (!h»ntc:ter  it  onca 
bad,  and  developing  in  a  vaguo  philanthropy,  a  watery  i>Qn- 
tinieutolity,  or  u  bliud  f!inuCici»iii,  Huiuetinies  vailed  Metli- 
odiBin,  8ometimc8  Evangelicalism;  but  Peter  stilt  prcuohes 
&nd  governs  in  hia  snccee^^r.  The  Catholic  Church  has  sur- 
vived the  attacks  of  the  reformation  and  the  later  revolution, 
06  she  survived  the  attacks  of  the  persecuting  Jews  mid 
p^ans,  and  the  power  and  praft  of  civil  tyrants  who  ifiriught 
to  dcBlroy  or  to  enslave  iier,  md  ie  toniay  the  only  religion 
that  advances  by  jwrsoaul  conviction  and  convcrfiiou.  *I(h 
hiitnmediuiisill  can  no  longer  propagate  iteelf  even  by  the 
»wurd ;  the  various  pagan  eupi3r«titions  have  reached  their 
limite,  and  ure  recoiling  on  themselves;  and  Protestant- 
iem  IkCkA  gained  no  acceesion  of  territory  or  nuntbers 
since  the  death  of  Luther,  except  by  colonization  and 
the  natural  increafio  of  tlic  population  then  Protes- 
tant. The  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  a  living  religion, 
but  the  only  living  religion,  the  only  religion  that 
does,  or  can,  command  the  homage  of  ecience,  reason,  free 
tliought,  and  the  uncornipted  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  at  once  light,  freedom,  and  love — tho 
religion  of  authority,  of  the  intellect,  and  of  the  heart,  em- 
bracing in  its  indissoluble  unity  Peter,  Paul,  and  John. 

Tho  |»i-ofe5sor's  work  on  the  intellectual  development  of 
Ennipe  proveK  that  relij^on  in  some  form  Iibh  cuiustituted  a 
chief  elpTiiont  in  that  development.  It  always  hae  been, and 
still  is,  the  cliief  element  in  the  life  of  communities  and 
nations,  the  spring  and  centre  of  intellectual  activity  and 
progress.    Even  the  works  before  u*  revolve  around  it,  or 
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owe  their  exintence  to  their  relutiuii  to  it,  aiicl  would  have 
no  intelliffiblo  purpoac  without  it.  Tbe  author  hu  written 
them  to  divest  rehgiuu  of  its  superuAtunil  character,  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  physiological  law,  and  to  prov«  tliat  it  origj- 
natea  in  the  ignorance  of  men  and  nations,  and  depends 
BoleU'  on  physical  (■onditione,  chiefly  on  clitnato  and  geo- 
gni|>liiBal  poeitian.  But  in  this  patriarchal,  Jewish,  Chri»- 
tinn  religion  therv  in  i^omijtlun^,  Hiid  that  of  no  slifrUt  influ- 
ence on  the  Uf*>  of  imlividiials  and  nations,  on  universal 
humanity,  that  flatly  contradicta  hiiu,  that  is  esaentially  oae 
and  the  stnie  from  lirst  to  last,  siiporior  to  clinmto  and  goo- 
gra|ihical  poaitiuii,  unaffected  by  natural  caiisee,  indepen- 
dent i)f  physical  ronditions,and  in  no  sense  suhject  to  nhy«i- 
oloi^ical  law&  Thig  ^uHicos  to  refute  \m  theory,  and  timt  of 
the  posittviBls,  uf  wliom  he  i«  a  dietingiilslied  disciple  ;  for 
it  pritVGS  the  uniform  presence  and  activity  in  the  life  and 
dcvelopiucnt  of  men  and  natiooe,  ever  since  history  bec!;an, 
of  a  power,  a  being,  or  cause  above  nature  and  independent 
of  nature,  and  therefore  enpernataral. 

The  theory  tlmt  the  rise,  growth,  decay,  and  death  of 
nations,  depend  on  physical  conditiooe  alone,  chiefly  oa 
climate  and  guograplucjil  position,  seems  to  us  attended 
with  Bome  grave  dillicultieg.  Have  the  climate  and  geo- 
grapUifMl  positions  of  India,  Persia,  Assyria.  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Kome.  eBeentially  changed  from  what  they  were  at  the 
epocli  of  their  greatnees  }  Did  not  all  the  great  and  renown- 
od  nations  of  antiquity  rise,  grow,  prosper,  decline,  and  die, 
in  substantially  the  ftaino  physical  conditiouii,  under  the  aarae 
climate,  and  in  the  same  gcugraphieal  pottition  i  Like  caows 
produce  like  effects.  How  could  tho  same  physical  causes 
eauwe  alike  the  riee  and  growth,  and  the  decay  and  death  of 
one  and  the  »«ame  people,  in  one  nud  tho  same  climate,  and 
in  one  and  tlie  eanie  geographical  position?  Do  yon  Bay, 
olitnate  and  even  physical  geography  change  with  Uie  lapse 
of  time  1  JBe  it  so.  Be  it  aa  the'  author  maintains,  tiiat 
formerly  there  was  no  VArlatiou  of  cliioatcon  this  continent, 
from  the  cqnator  to  either  pole  ;  bnt  whb  there  for  Rome 
any  appreciable  ctian^  in  tlie  climate  and  geography  from 
the  time  of  the  third  Piuiic  war  to  th.it  of  Ftonoriua,  or 
even  of  Angustulue,  tho  last  of  the  einpei-ore  i  Or  what 
change  in  the  physical  coudittocis  of  the  nation  was  there 
wheti  it  was  falting  from  what  there  was  when  it  wafi  ris- 
ing? 

Nations,  like  individual*,  have,  according  to  thoprofoMor, 
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their  infancy,  youth,  mnnliond,  old  nee,  and  dentli.  Btit 
whj'  do  nations  grow  old  and  die?  The  individaal  grows 
old  and  dies,  becanBC-  lits  interior  physical  inachtncrj  wesira 
out,  and  because  lie  must  die  in  ordftrto  attain  to  the  end  for 
which  he  lives.  But  vriiy  should  this  be  the  case  with 
natidnsi  They  have  no  future  life  to  which  death  is  the 
passage.  The  nation  does  notriae  or  fall  with  tlie  individiiala 
tliat  found  it.  One  generation  of  individuals  pa««oe  away, 
and  another  comes,  out  the  nation  ^iurvivee ;  and  wliv,  if 
not  destroyed  by  extenial  violence,  should  it  not  continue 
to  survive  and  thrive  to  the  end  of  time!  There  are  no 
physif^al  (>aii&e«,  uu  knovru  physlolojtieal  lawH,  Uiat  prevent 
It.  Why  was  not  Rome  as  able  to  withstand  the  barbariana, 
or  to  drive  theiu  hack  from  her  frontiere,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  slie  wag  in  tho  first?  TVhy  was  England  80  much 
weaker  under  the  Stiiarta  than  she  ]iad  been  nuder  tiio 
Tudore,  or  was  again  under  the  Protector  ?  Or  why  h&ve 
we  aeen  her  60  grand  under  Pitt  and  Wellington,  and  bo 
iittte  and  feeble  under  Faluierston  and  Russell?  Can  you 
explain  this  by  a  change  of  climate  nnd  "CO(»raphical  posi- 
tion, or  any  ciiange  in  the  physical  conditione  of  the  nation, ' 
tliat  is,  any  physical  changee  not  due  to  moral  cauwe  i 

We  see  Ju  eeveral  of  the  etatee  of  tlic  Union  a  decrease,  a 
relative,  if  not  a  positive  decrease,  of  the  native  population, 
find  the  physical  man  actanlly  degenerating,  and  to  an  ox- 
tent  that  should  alarm  llie  stateamai:  and  tiie  pntriot.  Do 
you  explain  tliis  fact  by  the  change  in  the  climate  and  the  geo- 
grapiiicul  p^jsitioii  i  The  geographical  position  remains  on* 
■changed,  and  if  the  climate  hns  chanc«>d  at  ail,  it  has  been 
by  way  of  amelioration.  Do  you  attribute  it  toa  cliange  in 
tuc  phyeicnt  condition  of  the  eountry  f  Not  at  all.  There 
ia  no  niy&tery  as  to  the  matter,  and  though  the  effecte  may 
be  physical  or  physiological,  the  causee  are  well  known  to 
be  moral,  and  ciiief  among  them  is  the  immoral  influence  of 
the  doctrine  the  profeseor  and  hia  brother  physiologiets  are 
doing  their  best  to  diffuse  among  the  people.  The  cause  19 
in  the  loas  of  religious  faith,  in  the  lack  of  moral  and  relig- 
ions instniction,  in  the  eproad  of  naturalism,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  eupematural  grace— -without  which  the  natural  can- 
not be  WLitained  in  its  integritj' — in  the  growth  of  luxury, 
and  the  assertion  of  material  goods  or  sensible  pleasures,  us 
tlie  cud  and  aim  of  life.  There  la  always  something  morally 
wrong  where  prizes  need  to  be  offered  to  induce  the  young 
to  marry,  and  to  induce  the  married  to  suffer  their  children 
to  be  bom  and  reared. 
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So,  also,  do  we  know  the  seciret  of  the  rise,  proBporit^> 
decline,  iind  death  of  the  renowned  nations  of  antiquity. 
T)ie  Roinaiis  owed  the  einpiru  of  tlio  world  to  ilielr  temper* 
aiice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  respect  for  rcligione  principle, 
all  of  thum  monil  cuuses;  imd  tUey  owed  their  decline  and 
fall  to  the  loss  of  theso  virtueR,  to  their  moral  eorrinitJon. 
The  same  maj  be  aoid  of  a.11  the  nneient  nattooE.  Their 
religion,  pure,  or  comparatively  pure,  in  tlie  orij^Iii,  b»* 
coiues  c^raduaUy  corrupt,  duxeneratee  into  a  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting (iiipontCition,  which  huiigs  a«  a  frightful  ni?!itmar& 
on  the  breasts  of  the  people,  destroying  their  raoranife  and 
vigor.  To  thi« follows,  with  uclaa8,«ceptici6m,  thedenialof 
God  or  the  gods,  an  Epicurean  morality,  and  the  worship 
of  the  senses ;  the  loes  of  all  pnblic  spirit — public  as  well  Od 
private  virtae,  and  the  nation  falls  of^itii  own  iuteriml  uior^ 
imbecility  and  rottenness,  as  our  own  nation,  not  yet  a  ccu- 
tury  old,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing,  and  most  assuredly  will 
do,  if  the  atheistic  philosophy  and  morality  of  the  pliysiolo- 
gifite  or  poaitivist*  Iwcotoe  much  more  widely  diffused  thaa 
wey  are.  The  church  will  be  as  unable,  witfi  all  her  supep- 
natural  truth,  grace,  life,  and  strengtli,  to  sa^ve  it,  ae  filio  was 
to  save  the  ancient  (t rieeo-K'.imiiii  Empire,  for  to  save  it 
wotild  require  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
lias  uniionuly  attributed  tlie  downfall  ol  nations,  stateg, 
and  empires,  to  moral  causes,  not  to  physiol^ieal  laws. 
cHnintic  iudnooces,  or  eeogmpliioal  position,  Tiie  wickea 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  anil  all  llie  natioua  tliat forget  God. 
KigliteoiiRn^ES  exaltctli  &  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people.  This  is  alike  the  voice  of  inspiration  and  of 
universal  expRrleiica  The  traveller  who  visits  the  aitos  of 
natioud  renowned  in  story,  now  buried  in  ruins,  of  citiea 
once  thronged  with  a  teeming  population,  the  niartd  of  tho 
world,  in  which  were  heard,  from  morning  till  tiight — till 
fw  into  uight — the  Jia  of  industry,  aiid  marks  the  solitude 
that  now  reigns  there  ;  the  barren  waste  that  has  sui-needod 
to  once  frainul  ficldfl  and  vineyards,  and  observes  the  poor 
ahepheni  tliat  feeds  a  petty  fltHjk  on  the  scanty  pauturage, 
or  tho  armed  robber  that  watch<!H  for  a  victim  to  plunder^ 
receives  a  far  less  vivid  imprcwtion  of  the  depeuuence  of 
nations  on  physical  causes  and  eonditieiis,  than  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moral  world  on  thu  natural,  and  reads  in  legiblo 
characters  the  meaning  of  that  fearful  penalty  which  God 
pronounced,  whcu  he  eoid  to  the  uau:  "And  the  earth  for 
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tliy  eake  shall  be  cai-aed."  The  physical  cliana:e8  tliat  have 
r-iiiric  over  A.ss^vria,  Syria,  Lvbia,  Egjpt,  and  Palestine,  are 
the  utleeu  of  (he  moral  deturioration  of  man,  not  the  cause 
of  that  (Icttrjoratioii. 

The  profoii^or,  iiftor  dilating  almost  eloquently,  and  as  a 
wgc,  on  the  I'liaiigimliillty,  the  traiisitorinoss,  th«  cvjuicti(!cnt 
nature  of  all  visible  fonns  of  thiii<^  says  :  ''  If  from  visible 
forma  we  tarn  to  directing  law,  now  vast  the  difference  1 
Wo  pas*  from  the  finite,  tlie  momentary,  the  incidental,  the 
conoitioiial,  to  the  illimitable,  the  eternal,  the  necessary,  the 
uiishBcklod.  It  \f  of  law  I  am  to  Hpnak  in  thiM  Imolc.  In  a 
world  coiuposod  of  vitnishtn^  forms,  I  aia  to  vindicate  tlio 
imperisliubility,  tlie  majesty  of  lav.-,  and  to  show  how  man 
proceeds  in  his  social  march  in  obedience  to  it.*'  (Ih'ul.  p. 
16.)  Thia  aoiinds  well ;  but,  unhappily,  he  lias  told  iis  that 
communities  and  nations,  like  individuals,  are  under  the 
control  of  phyaieal  condttiono,  and  therefore  of  law.  If 
tKer<fore  of  law,  then  undi^r  the  law  of  jilivsical  conditions 
and  consequently  of  a  plivsieal  or  pliyt^iolo^ieal  law.  He 
dwells  on  tlic  tirnuiduur  of  this  concuption,  and  challoiif^ea 
for  it  our  deepest  admiration.  But  we  see  not  much  ti>  ad- 
mire in  a  purely  physical  law  inanifoating  itself  in  cea^lesa 
instabilitv,  metamorphosis,  and  death.  Will  the  author  for- 
ffive  ua,  if  we  hint  that  lie  pebbly  does  not  very  well  nndor- 
eitand  himself,  or  know  precisely  what  it  is  tlmt  he  says  I 
Hear  him.  "I  am  to  lead  my  reader,  perliaivi  in  a  it'ltit-tant 
path,  from  thu  outward  phantaemugonalilltiiiions  whicli  fiur- 
niund  us  and  so  u«tontitiously  obtrudo  themselves  on  our 
attention,  to  somethin<;  that  lies  iti  etloQco  and  streugtli  be- 
hind. 1  am  to  draw  bis  thouf^bts  from  the  tangible  to  the 
invisible,  from  the  limited  to  the  universal,  fi*om  the  change- 
able to  the  invariable,  from  the  transitory  to  the  eternal; 
from  the  e.\{H>dtetiti;  and  volitions  so  largely  arwitning  in 
the  life  of  man,  to  the  prodestinud  and  resistlu-^  isduing  of 
law  from  the  fiat  of  God."'  [Ihld.  p  16,  17.)  Vury  respect- 
able rhetoric,  but  what  does  it  mean*  If  it  meiuw  any 
thing,  it  means  that  the  visible  universe  is  unreal,  an  illu- 
Htun,  a  phanta.im.'^oria  ;  that  nothing  is  real,  atable,  permn- 
ncnt.,  but  law,  which  liefi  in  silence  and  etrcngtli  behind  the 
pbanta£maguria,  and  that  thia  taw  producing  the  illusion, 
doxBlinz  us  wiUi  mere  ficnsc-sbows,  is  ideutiiuuly  Gml,  from 
wliow;  fiat  the  pliantasniai^orial  world  i^sut-s.  Is  not  ibis 
grund?  Is  it  not  sublime?  The  scicntilic  professur  forgcta 
that  he  may  tind  readers,    who  can  perceive  through  hia 
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rhctonV  tJiat  ]\e  makee  law  or  God  tbo  realitj  of  tilings,  in- 
stead of  their  creator  or  mt^ker,  simply  their  cauaa  egoanii- 
aiig,  the  cav«a  immanens  of  Spinoza,  and  therefore  assorts 
nothing  but  a  ven,-  vulgar  form  of  pantheism,  material  p«n- 
tlioimi,  iiidiiitingiii»ha))1u  from  naked  atlieistn  ;  for  li is  doc- 
trine rccognixGs  only  the  material,  the  6«iisihle,  and  hj  law 
he  can  mean  only  a  phyBiological  law  like  that  by  which 
the  liver  secretes  hile,  the  blood  circniates  through  the 
heart,  seeds  gcrmiDate,  or  ulant«  bear  iruit— a  hiw  whidi 
hafi  and  can  have  no  indivisuik  unity. 

If  tiie  profvstior  means  ehnplv  that  in  the  uDiverse  all  pro- 
ceeds ac(!0rtling  to  the  law  ut  cause  and  eifect,  he  should 
"bear  in  mind  that  there  are  moral  cuti&es  and  elTeeta  aa  well 
ae  pliysioa],  and  diipcrnatural  as  well  im  nalural ;  hat  then 
he  might  find  himself  in  accord  with  theologians,  some- of  < 
whom,  perhaps,  in  bis  own  favorite  seiences  arc  able  to  bo 
Lin  mafters.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  meaenre  the  ignorance 
of  others  bv  our  own.  No  theologian  denies,  but  erery  one 
BEeertB  the  law  of  canec  and  ailect,  precisely  what  no  atheist, 
pantheist,  or  naturalist  doee  do,  for  none  of  them  over  rise 
above  what  the  schools  call  causa  Mscntialin,  the  tliine 
itself,  that  wliicb,  as  we  say,  makes  the  thing,  makes  it  itseS 
and  not  another,  or  constitutes  its  identity.    Every  Uiooto- 

fian  believes  that  God  is  logicjil,  logic  in  itself,  ana  that  all 
is  works  are  dialectical  and  realize  a  divine  plim,  which  at 
a  whole  and  in  all  its  jwirts  is  strictly  and  rigidly  logical. 
If  the  professor  laeane  simply  to  assert  not  only  tliat  all 
crcatnreti  and  all  events  are  under  the  control  of  the  lavr 
of  cause  and  eSoct,  but  also  under  the  law  of  dialectic, 
there  Tieed  be  no  quarrel  between  him  and  us;  but  in 
such  (^ise,  if  he  had  known  a  little  theology-,  he  might 
have  s]>ared  himself  and  iib  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  we 
believe  as  lirmly  in  the  universal  reign  of  law  as  be  or  his 
Grace  of  Argyll.  But  he  woald  have  gained  little  credit  for 
original  gcuittd,  depth  of  thought,  profound  scitince,  or  rare 
learning,  and  most  likely  would  not  havo  lived  to  see  any 
one  of  Tiis  vulumes  reach  a  Hfth  edition. 

But  we  must  not  be  nnderstnod  to  deny  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nations  or  individuals  all  defiendence  on  phyeieal 
conditions,  or  even  of  cHmatu  Rud  geographical  jpositioD. 
Man  is  ncithurpure  spirit,  nor  pure  matter;  lie  is  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  and  can  no  more  live  without  communion 
with  nature,  than  he  can  without  communion  with  his  like 
and  with  God.     Hence  he  requires  the  three  great  institu- 
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tiona  of  religion,  society,  and  property,  which,  in  some  form, 
are  found  in  all  tribes,  nations,  or  civil  communities,  and 
without  which  no  people  ever  does  or  can  subsist  Climate 
uid  gcogniphica)  inAncnccs,  no  doubt,  count  for  gomothiog, 
for  how  much,  ecience  has  not  jet  determined.  There  is  a 
differenee  in  character  butwoen  the  inhabilBiits  of  moan- 
taiiiaand  the  inlutbitantG  of  T>]aiua,  the  dwellei'd  on  the  aea- 
coast  and  the  dwellem  inlami,  aud  the  people  of  tlie  nnrth 
jknd  the  people  of  the  south ;  jct  tbc  Bretons  and  the  Irish 
pfavc  not  lost  m-rceptibljr  any  thing,  in  three  thousand  yeant, 
of  their  original  charattter  ha  a  southern  people,  though 
dwelling  for  that  apace  of  time,  we  know  not  how  many 
centnriee  lotu;er,  far  to  the  north.  Among  theTrishyoii  msiy 
find  types  of  northern  race*,  eotnc  of  whom  have  overrun 
the  Island  aa  conquerors;  but  amid  all  their  political  and 
Bocial  viciE^ditudog,  the  Irigh  have  retained,  and  fitill  retain, 
their  Bouthem  character.  The  Enelisli  liave  received  many 
accessions  from  Ireland  and  from  the  flouth,  bnt  they  remain, 
the  great  body  of  them,  aa  they  originally  were,  eesentiaUy 
a  northern,  people,  and  hence  the  marked  oijference  l>(*tween 
the  Irifih  character  and  the  English,  though  inhabiting 
very  nearly  the  same  parullela  of  latitude,  aud  subject  to 
much  the  same  climatic  and  geographicnl  influences.  The 
character  of  both  the  Etiylisli  and  the  Iriali  is  modified  on 
this  continent,  but  more  uy  anmlgnmation,  and  by  political 
and  aocial  influences,  than  by  climate  or  geograpliy.  Tlie 
Irish  type  is  the  most  ten.icio»s,  and  is  not  unlikely  in  time 
to  eliminate  the  Auglo-Saxou.  It  has  a  great  ]>ower  of  ab- 
sorption, and  the  American  people  may  ultimately  lose  their 
northern  type,  and  assume  the  charactcristies  of  a  sonthcrn 
race,  in  spite  of  the  constnnt  influx  of  the  Teutonic  clement. 
What  we  object  to  is  not  giving  sometliing  to  phyeicnL  caus- 
es and  conditions,  but  making  them  oxclueive,  and  thus  re- 
jecting moral  causes,  and  reducing  man  and  nature  to  an 
moxoi-able  fatalism. 

In  the  several  volumes  of  the  pFofeeaor,  e.Ycept  the  first 
aanied,  we  are  able  to  detect  noitnor  the  philosophicAl  his- 
torian nor  the  man  of  real  science.  The  reepectaole  author 
lias  neitiif-T  togic  nor  oxael,  or  even  extensive,  learning,  and 
tlie  only  thing  to  be  admired  in  lilni,  except  hi5  style,  is  tlie 
snblimo  confidence  in  himself  with  which  lie  nndertakes  to 
discuss  and  settle  questions,  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  be 
knows  nothing,  and  perh.ips  the  aulitimer  confidence  witli 
which  he  follows  masters  that  know  ae  little  as  himself. 
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"We  own  we  have  treated  ProfeeBor  Draper's  work  wItJt 
vcrj  little  respect,  for  we  have  felt  very  liitle.  His  /nfe^ 
leclita?  Dfl»eft>p7nent  nf  Kuro])e  \s  full  of  rni«lities  from  be- 
ginnine  to  end.  aiid  Jot  the  most  part  below  criticism,  or 
would  lie  were  it  not  tbatit  is  levelled  at  all  the  principles  of 
{ndiTiduul  and  socinl  life  and  progrrcBs,  The  book  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Lcucinpufl  and  Doinocritue,  and  ignores,\i  we 
may  use  an  expree»]ve  term,  thongh  hardly  "Englifih,  CliriA- 
tiaji  civilizfition  and  all  the  prnp:re8e  men  and  nationfi  hivo 
eitected  oinru  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  a 
monnment  not  of  science,  but  of  grow  ipioranco. 

Vet  in  our  remiirku  we  have  eriticisea  the  ctaAs  to  whicli 
the  anther  belongs,  rather  tlian  the  anthor  himself.  Men  of 
real  gcience  are  modest,  reverential,  and  we  honor  them, 
whatever  the  department  of  nature  to  which  they  devote 
their  Btiidics.  We  dclicht  to  «t  at  their  feet  and  drink  in 
instriiKtion  from  their  lipK;  bnt  vrhen  men,  heeauee  they 
are  passable  chemiets,  know  something  of  human  physiology, 
or  the  natural  history  of  flshcft,  undertake  to  propagate 
theories  on  God,  man,  and  nature,  that  violate  the  roost 
sacred  traditions  of  the  race,  deny  the  Gospel,  reduce  the 
univeree  to  matter,  and  place  man  on  the  level  with  tite 
brate,  theories,  too,  which  are  utterly  bafieless,  we  cannot 
revereni^e  them,  or  listem  to  them  with  patience,  however 
gi*aoQful  their  elocution  or  chaniuiig  their  rhetoric. 
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\Jtnm  Vtm  OUboUu  World  for  SeptembAr.  1809.] 

There  are  few  more  active  or  able  mcmbere  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ilonse  of  Lords  or  of  the  British  ministry  than  the 
Scottish  Duko  of  Argyll,  and,  if  we  conid  forgot  the  treason 
to  the  Stuarts  and  the  Scott!^  nation  of  some  of  ]x\&  anoGE:- 
tor»,  fJiere  are  few  scliolars  and  Bciontific  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  whom  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  with  greater 
respaot.     He  is  at  ouee  a  statesman,  ascientiet,  and  a  the- , 
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ologlan;  and  in  all  three  capacities  li»  labored  eanie«tl,v  to 
ecrvc  his  country  and  civilization.  In  politico,  he  ir,  of 
course,  a  whig,  or,  aa  is  now  eaid,  a  liberal ;  as  a  theologi&o, 
he  belongs  to  the  Kirt:  of  Scotland,  and  may  he  regarded  as 
a  Calvinist;  as  a  man  of  ecieuce,  liie  aim  appeard  to  be  to 
niisurt  the  freedom  and  indeiJendauee  of  seteuco,  withont 
couiprotniaing  religion.  His  wurk  on  the  Itd^n  of  Law, 
revicwudaudsiiarply  criticlaod  by  us,*  wasdesisfiied  to  com- 
bat the  atheistic  tendencies  of  modern  8cienti6c  thnoriea,  by 
a,88erting  final  canses^and  resolving  the  natural  lawn  of  the 
physiciiita  into  the  direct  and  immediate  will  of  God. 

In  tbo  present  work,  quite  too  brief  and  Rkctchy,  ho  treats 
of  tbe  primeval  man,  and  maintainn  man's  oriffin  in  the 
crcAtivo  act  of  God,  against  the  devclopmcntiew  And  natural 
^Icctioniats,  wliicli  li  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  lie  treats, 
abo,  of  tlie  luitiqiiitv  of  man,  and  of  hi»  primeval  Rendition, 
lie  appears  dispoeeil  to  allow  man  a  higher  aotiqiiity  than 
we  tJtinlc  the  faut^  in  tlie  case  warrant ;  but,  though  lie  die- 
couts,  to  some  extent,  from  tlic  theory  o£  the  late  Anglican 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  we  find  him  combating  with  great 
saccc«s  the  savage  theory  of  Sir  John  Liibboek,  who  main- 
tiiine  that  man  began  in  the  lowest  form  of  barbarism  in 
which  be  can  subsist  as  man,  and  Iim  risen  to  hie  present 
fltate  of  civilization  by  hie  own  spontaneous  and  unassisted 
nfforts — a  theory  juHt  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the 
non-Catholic  world,  and  aeetimed  as  the  basis  of  tlie  modem 
doctrine  of  progress — the  absurdeat  doctrine  that  ever 
gained  cnrrcncy  among  educated  men. 

The  noble  duko  very  properly  denies  the  origin  of  species 
in  develfjpmcnt,  and  the  prounction  of  now  species  by 
"natural  flclertion,"  as  Darwin  holds,  and  acceded  to  by  Sir 
Oharles  I;^yell  and  an  able  writer  in  Tha  Quarterly  for  last 
ApriL  Tlio  duko  maintains  that  man  was  created  man,  not 
developed  from  the  lower  species,  from  the  tadpole  or  mon- 
key. But,  while  he  aseerts  the  origin  of  species  in  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God.  he  supposes  Qod  supplies  extinct  species 
by  creating  new  species  by  aiieccssive  creative  act*;  thus 
toeing  the  unity  of  the  creative  act,  placing  multiplicity  in 
tlie  origin  of  tiiiugs,  and  favoring  that  very  ntheisticnl  ten- 
dency fie  aims  to  war  afrainst.  liia  Reign  of  Lau.\  though 
well-mtcnded,  and  highly  praised  by  our  amiable  friend,  SC. 
Augnstin  Cochin,  of  Le  CwrrMJ?on<Aini,  showed  us  that  the 
nuble  author  has  failed  both  in  tiis  theology  and  philosophy. 


•Vol.  nL,  p  .  875. 
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In  roaolvins  the  natural  laws  into  the  will  of 


God  enforcing 
(liBtinction  be- 


it«eif  bv  )H)Aver,  he  fails  to  recognJM  any 
tween  lirst  cadsc-  and  second  cause,  and,  therefore,  between 
tim  natunl  and  tlie  8upenia.tural.  God  does  all,  notonl^  u 
jiivt  cnusc,  or  causa  emimgnsy  as  eav  tho  thcolc^ans,  but  a» 
the  direct  and  immediate  actor,  wliicli.  of  course,  in  paiithe- 
iem,  itself  only  Ji  form  of  atheism.  Yet  we  know  not  titnt 
]iii^  prace  could  hare  done  iHntter,  with  Calvinism  for  bift 
tlienVopy.  and  tlitf  Scottish  seliool,  a«  finished  bv  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  for  his  philosophy.  To  have  thoroujfhly  refuted 
the  theories  against  wliich  ne  honorably  protest^  be  must 
have  known  Catholie  theology,  and  tho  ChriBtion  view  of 
tho  creative  act.  We  have  no  diepOPition,  at  present,  to 
discuss  the  antiquity  either  of  man  or  tlm  globe.  If  the 
fact  that  God,  in  tAd  he^inning,  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  alt  things  therein,  visible  and  irivii^ihie,  is  admitted  and 
maintAined,  wc  loiow  not  that  we  need,  in  the  interest  of 
ortbodoxy,  quarrel  about  the  date  wlicn  it  was  done.  Time 
began  with  Uie  extern ization  of  the  divine  creative  act,  and 
the  universe  has  no  relation  beyond  itflelf,  except  the  re- 
lation of  the  creature  to  tlie  creator.  ConKidering  the  late 
date  of  tho  Incarnation,  wo  arc  not  disposed  to  asAi^  man  a 
very  high  aiitii]uity,  and  no  gcoloffioal  or  hldtorical  facts  are, 
SA  yet,  eetablidbed  tliat  require  it  for  their  explanation. 
Wl-  place  little  confidence  in  tlio  hjusty  inductions  of  geolo- 
gists. 

But  the  primitive  condition  of  man  haa  for  us  a  deeper  in- 
terest; and  we  fohow  the  noble  duke  witJi  ploa*nro  in  hi» 
able  refutation  of  tlio  oavage  theory  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock.     Sir 
Jolin  evidently  holds  iht*  tlieory  of  devetnptnent,  and  that 
niau  lios  boon  developed  from  a  lower  species.    lie  asaamos 
tliat  his  primitive  hninati  slate  was  the  lowest  form  of  bar- 
barieni  in  which  he  could  siihsiBt  as  man.     With  regard  to 
man'e  development  fmm  lower  animals,  it  is  cnouf a  to  say 
that  development  cannot  take  place  except  where  tiierc  nro 
living  germs  to  be  developcJ,  and  can  ouly  untold  and 
bring  out  what  ia  contained  in  them.     But  we  Bnd  in  man, 
even  in  the  lowest  form  of  savage  life,  elements,  language 
or  articulate    speech,  for  instance,  of  which  tliurc  are  no 
germs  to  t)e  found  in  tho  animal  kingdom.    We  may  dis- 
miss that  theory  and  assume  at  once  that  man  was  created, 
and  created  man.     But  was  his  condition  in  bin  primitive 
state  tJiat  of  the  lowest  form  of  barbarism  i    Is  the  aavaffO 
the  priuiitive  man,  or  the  degenerate  man  \     The  former  la 
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aaemroJ  in  aliuoat  cverj  acieiUific  work  we  meet ;  it  is  do- 
feniled  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  modem  doctrine  tlmt  man 
IB  DiUurally  progressive.  SuiiitSimuii,  in  hie  ^ouveau 
Chriatianlamey  assert?  tlmt  paradiM!  h  before  uk,  not  belihid 
iw;  and  even  iiome  wliu  iiceupt  tiii'  Biblical  history  Imve  ad- 
vanced so  little  ici  biirinoiii&iiig  tJioir  fuitli  with  wliut  tliey  eall 
their  Bcieiice.  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  euppuee  that  iimn 
Ijegaii  hi«  career,  at  least  after  the  prevarication  of  Adain, 
ia  downright  savagism.  Even  the  learned  Dullingcr  so  far 
f&lU  in  \vith  the  modern  theon*  afi  to  muJcu  pulislied  ^ntit- 
isui  originate  in  dit^gtisting  fi.-ti(-liism. 

T!ie  iifjble  duke  suflieieiitly  rufiites  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Liiblio«li,  Imt  does  not  mam  to  ns  to  liave  fully  grasped  and 
rufuted  the  assiimptions  on  whicli  it  ie  foniided.  "llie  two 
main  Hues  of  ufifumentV'  he  &aj6,  "  connect  themselves  with 
the  two  following  propositiniis,  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  First,  tliat  there  are  indications  of  progreiae  even 
amon^  savages;  and  fecund,  that  anioug  civdizcd  nations 
there  are  tracoe  of  bnrbnn&in." 

The  first  proposition  is  not  proved  or  provable.  Thu 
cliaracteri)>tic  of  the  aavage  is  to  be  unprogresfti ve.  Some 
tribes  may  be  more  or  less  degraded  than  others.  The 
American  Indian  ranks  above  the  New  Hollander;  but, 
whether  more  or  Il'HU  dy^mded,  wu  never  find  aavages  lifting 
tliemselTcs,  by  their  own  effurb?  into  even  a  comparatively 
civilized  state.  Nicbuhr  says  tliero  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  savagK  tribe  ]iiiviug  bcconit;  a  civilizc-d  people  by  its 
own  8|Hintaneon&  effort!*;  and  Ileei-en  reni:ir!cK  that  the 
description  of  the  tJ-ibes eastward  of  the  Persian  (iulf  along 
the  borders  of  the  linli.in  Ocean,  by  the  companions  of 
Alexander,  applies  perfectly  to  them  as  we  now  find  them. 
No  germs  of  civilized  life  are  to  bo  fouad  among  tliem,  or, 
if  BO,  they  ni'c  dead^  not  living  goriDH,  iucji]Ktblu  of  devel- 
opment. The  savage  is  a  thorough  routinist,  tlie  slave  of 
petritieil  cnstoniR  and  n.^Hgea.  ITe  shows  often  great  skill 
]n  constructing  and  managing  liie  canoe,  in  making  and 
ornuiiicnticig  bin  h(»w  or  his  war-club;  but  one  generation 
never  advances  on  '\Xs  predecessor,  and  the  new  generntion 
only  reproduces  the  old.  All  the  art*  the  savagu  bus  have 
come,  as  his  ideas,  to  a  Btand-»till.  Ho  is  stern,  Kad,  glwiiny, 
as  if  oppreaeed  by  memory,  and  exliibits  none  of  the  joyona- 
nciss  or  frolicsonieness  which  we  might  expect  from  hii» 
fresh  young  life,  if  he  represented  the  infancy  or  chiidhoed 
of  the  race,  us  pretended. 
Vol.  ix-si. 
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Even  in  wliat  arc  culled  civilized  hcnthcn  nntiong  wo  6t)d 
a  <M>ntintial  deterioration  ;  bnt  no  indication  of  proCTess  in 
civilization,  or  in  tltose  eletiinntA  whioti  diittinguislictvilized 
from  bArb&ric  or  eavafro  life.  Culture  and  polish  may  be 
the  cuDcoinitaute  of  civilisation,  but  do  not  constitute  it. 
The  gcncnttioDB  that  built  the  pvminids,  Babylon,  mncvch, 
Tliebcis,  Rfjinc,  were  superior  to  aoy  of  tlieir  successora. 
No  BubBoquent  Greek  poet  ever  came  up  to  Horncr,and  the 
oldest  of  tne  Vedas  BurpaM  the  powers  of  the  Indian  people 
in  any  jgcneration  more  recent  than  that  which  product 
them.  TlicChincec  cannottOHiayproducc  new  works  to  com- 
pare with  those  of  Coofueius.  Where  now  are  the  once  r^ 
nowited  nations  of  antiquity  wliose  ships  ploughed  every 
sea,  and  who&e  armies  made  the  earth  tremble  with  their 
tread  ?  FalleTi,  all  have  fiillen,  and  remain  only  in  their 
ruin^,  and  the  page  of  t)ie  hi&torian  or  aongef  tliebaxd.  If 
theee  nations,  no  great  imd  powerful,  with  so  many  clement* 
of  a  Etrong  civilization,  could  not  snetain  thciu&elvca  from 
falling  into  biirharism,  how  pretend  that  the  lowest  and 
inopt  degraded  savages  can,  withont  any  foreign  aaeistance, 
lift  thenipclvefl  into  a  civilized  state  t 

The  second  proposition,  that  civilized  nations  rotaiu 
traces  of  barbariem,  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Those 
traceB.  at  most,  prove  only  that  the  nations  in  which  we  de> 
teet  them  have  passed  through  a  state  of  barbariani,  u  vo 
know  niodern  uatious  have;  not  that  barbarism  was,  in  any 
form,  the  primitive  condition  of  the  race.  It  i«  not  pre- 
tended that  no  eavage  tribe  has  ever  been  civilized  ;  what  is 
denied  is,  that  the  nice  began  in  the  aavage  state,  or  that,  if 
it  had  60  begun,  it  c«uld  ever  have  risen  oy  its  own  natural 
forces  alone  to  civilixalion.  There  in  no  evidence  that  the 
cruel  and  bloody  customs,  trace*  of  which  wc  find  in  civ- 
ilized nations,  were  those  of  the  primeval  man.  The 
polished  and  cultivated  Romans  were  more  savage  in  their 
customs  than  the  northern  barbarians  who  overtlirew  tlicir 
civilizaticii,  niiicli  to  tlio  relief  of  mankind.  Wlien  the  lato 
Thcotlore  Parker  drew  a  picture  of  the  New  Zealundcr  in 
order  to  describe  Adam,  he  proceeded  according  to  his  the- 
ory of  progress,  but  without  a  ehadow  of  authority,  "We 
find  a  cruelty,  an  inhamtinity,  an  oppression,  bloody  and 
obscene  rites,  among  polished  nation^— as  Rome,  Syria, 
Phcenicia, and  modern  India— that  we  ehall  look  in  vain  for 
araoii^  downright  savages;  which  shows  tliat  we  owe  them 
to  cuuivation,  to  development,  that  ia,  to  "development," 
as  the  noble  duke  well  aaye,  '*  tn  corruption." 
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But  tlioM  traces  of  so-cullud  Wlinrism  among  civilized 
iiatioug  are  tnoro  tlian  offset  bv  raiiiaiueof  civilization  u-hich 
wc  find  ill  savage  tribes.  Sir  J.  Lubbuck  and  othera  take 
these  remains  as  indicatians  of  progress  among  siivnges; 
but  they  mistake  the  evening  twilight  deepening  into  dark- 
ness, for  that  of  tlio  mnrniiig  UHhcring  in  tlie  du/.  Thin  in 
uvident  from  the  fact  that  thoy  arc  foilowod  by  no  progress. 
Tlicy  are  roiniuiBcenoee,  not  promiiw*.  If  gt-rmft,  tliey  never 
germinate;  bnt  have  bi^n  deprived  of  their  vitality.  To 
US,  pugaoiam  bears  witness  in  all  its  forme  that  it  Ims  dceener- 
atea  from  its  norma,  or  type ;  not  that  it  19  advancing  t<iWurd 
it  Wo  see  in  its  incoherence,  its  incongruities  and  int-'quati- 
ties,  tltalit  is  a  fallordL-parturefrom  something  liigher,  more 
tivingand  more  perfect.  Any  one  studying  Protoatantisoi,  in 
any  of  its  forms,  may  see  that  it  is  not  au  original  eystom  of 
religion;  that  it  i»  a  departnre  from  its  typo,  not  an  ap- 
proach to  it:  and,  if  we  kiiow  weJl  the  Catholic  Churcli.  we 
see  at  once  tn:it  in  her  Is  the  type  that  ProtestintiKin  loties, 
corrapte,  or  travesties.  So  paganism  bears  unmistakable 
evid<;nce  of  what  we  know  frtjin  aiillicntic:  Kintory,  that, 
whether  with  j)oiis.hcd  gontilos  or  with  rude  savagos  and 
barharians,  its  type,  from  which  it  rcL-edes,  is  the  patriarchal 
religion.  We  know  that  it  was  an  apostasy  or  falling  away 
from  that  religion,  the  primitive  religion  of  the  nice,  ad 
Protefttantigm  is  an  apostasy  or  falling  away  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Protestantism,  in  the  modern  world,  is  what 
ffentilism  was  in  the  ancient;  and  as  geiitilism  in  the  re- 
ngioo  of  alt  savaga  or  harbariao  trilieB,  wo  have  in  Prut- 
testantism  a  key  for  explaining  whatuvcr  is  dark  or  obwuru 
in  their  history.  Wo  see  in  Protestant  nations  a  tendency 
to  loae  or  throw  off  more  and  more  uf  whot  they  retained 
when  they  separated  from  the  church,  and  which,  before 
the  lapse  of  many  generations,  if  not  arreatod,  will  lead 
them  to  a  hopeh-sa  harbariHm.  Tiie  tracas  of  Catholic  faith 
wc  find  in  them  arc  ruminitic^uiiees,  not  propliected. 

We  find  witli  tliu  lowuat  and  most  degraded  savages,  lan- 
guage, and  often  a  Inngnage  of  gi-cat  ricliiieas,  singular  beauty 
and  expressivenees.  Tcrius  for  whicii  savnges  have  no  use 
may  somctimeB  bo  wanting,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  language 
cannot  be  made  to  supply  tliem  from  its  resources.  In  tne 
poorest  language  of  a  savage-  trllie,  there  is  always  evidence  of 
its  having  been  the  language  of  a  puuplo  superior  in  ideas 
and  culture  to  the  present  et^ndition  of  tho6«  who  spt-ak  it. 
Langu.ige,  among  savage  tribes,  we  take  to  be  always  indie- 
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ative  of  a  lost  state  far  above  that  of  barbarism;  and  it 
not  only  rcfates  the  theory  of  natural  progress,  but,  aa  far 
as  it  goes,  proves  the  doctrine  of  pritnitii-e  instruction  by 
the  Creator,  maintained  by  Dr.  Whately,  and  only  partially 
accepted  by  Ins  Grace  of  Argyll. 

Language  is  no  human  invention,  nor  the  product  of  in- 
dividual or  social  progress.  It  requires  language  to  invent 
language,  And  there  is  no  individual  progress  out  of  society, 
ana  no  society  is  possible  witiiout  langu^.  Hence,  ani- 
mals may  be  gregarious,  but  not  sociable.  Tliey  do  not,  and 
never  can,  form  society.  Max  Miiller  lias  disposed  of  the 
bovF-wow  theory,  or  the  origin  of  language  in  the  imitation 
of  the  cries  of  animals,  and  also  of  the  theory  that  suppose* 
it  to  originate  in  the  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  nature,  m 
buzz,  rattle,  &e.;  for  if  a  few  words  could  originate  in  this 
way,  language  itself  could  not,  since  there  is  much  more  io 
language  tlian  words.  The  more  common  theory,  just  now, 
anf  which  has  respectable  names  in  its  favor,  is  that  God  is 
indeed  the  author  of  language,  but  as  cauaa  eminena,  as  he 
is  of  all  that  nature  does ;  that  is,  he  does  not  directly  teacb 
man  laneuagc,  but  creates  him  with  the  power  or  faculty 
of  speakmg,  and  making  himself  understood  by  articulate 
speech.     But  this  theory  will  not  bear  examination. 

Ijetween  language  and  the  faculty  of  using  it  there  is  a 
difference,  and  no  faculty  creates  its  own  object.  The  fac- 
ulty of  speaking  could  no  more  be  exercised  without 
language,  than  the  faculty  of  seeing  without  a  visible  ob- 

J'ect.  Where  there  is  no  language,  the  faculty  is  and  must 
le  inoperative.  The  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  faculty 
of  using  langoage  is  the  faculty  of  creating  language,  whicli 
it  cannot  be ;  for,  till  the  language  is  possessed  and  held  in 
the  mind,  there  is  nothing  for  the  faculty  of  speech  to  oper- 
ate on  or  with.  To  have  given  man  the  faculty  of  speech, 
tlie  Creator  must  have  begun  by  teaching  him  language,  or 
by  infusing  it  with  the  meaning  of  its  words  into  his  mind. 
We  misapprehend  the  very  nature  and  office  of  language,  if 
we  suppose  it  can  possibly  be  used  except  as  learned 
from  or  taught  by  a  teacher.  Man,  as  second  cause,  can 
no  more  produce  language  than  he  can  create  something 
from  nothmg.  If  God  made  us  as  second  causes  capable  of 
creating  language,  why  can  we  not  do  it  now,  and  master  it 
without  a  long  and  painful  study?  Since  the  faculty  must 
be  the  same  in  all  men,  why  do  not  all  men  speak  one  and 
the  same  dialect? 
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Wo  will  «iipp(t9c  man  had  language  from  tlie  fii-st  Bat 
tliero  is  no  lunguage  without  discourse  of  roason.  A  piurot 
or  a  crow  may  be  tsuglit  to  pronounce  single  wor<l8,  aitd 
even  senreiifPR,  but  it  wnnlil  he  absurd  to  awert  tlmt  either 
has  the  facwlty  of  languaffc.  To  hare  lan(»«aj^  and  be  able 
to  use  it,  one  must  have  knowlcdji^,  ami  the  sens*  of  the 
word  must  prtwcdo,  or  at  least  be  simultnnoouB  with  the  word. 
Botli  t)io  word  tuiil  ite  meaning^  iiiuBt  hv  aseociat^d  in  the 
mind.  TTow  then  could  the  Creator  give  mjui  the  faculty 
of  Innguiige,  without  imparting  to  bim  in  Bome  way  the 
ideas  and  nrim-ipleH  it  is  Htte<]  to  express,  and  witliout  ex- 
prea&ing  which  it  cannot  be  latiguagc  (  He  must  do  so,  or 
tlicrc  coidd  lie  no  vri-fiuin  vieniU,  and  the  word  would  be 
fipolceu  without  incanin-;.  Moreover,  ail  ]sngiut£;o  is  pro- 
foundly pbiloftijpliiical,  and  conforina  more  nearly  to  the 
rcfllitv  of  things  than  any  hnronn  system  yet  attained  to,  not 
only  by  savageft,  but  by  civilized  and  cultivated  men ;  and 
whenever  it  deviiites  from  that  reality,  it  is  when  it  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  false  syetems  and  methods  of  philo&- 
oplicn*.  In  all  langua^-s,  wo  htid  subject,  proilicati;,  and  coi>- 
uw.  The  copula  isalways  the  verb  (4>  bt,  toacbitig  thoeo  wlio 
uiidoretand  it  that  nothing  existing  can  ht;  aifinned  except 
by  boing  and  in  its  relation  to  being,  tliat  is  God,  who  is 
<ivi  MT.  Werc  ignorant  wivaces  able  diHtinctly  to  recogniiie 
and  pmbody  in  language  the  ideal  fonmila,  when  no  pbilos- 
oplier  can  ever  apprehend  and  consider  it  unless  ropresented 
to  him  in  wonlfi!     Impossibie. 

We  take  language,  therefore,  as  a  reminiscence  among 
eava^fca  of  a  previous  civilization,  and  a  concliiMvc  proof 
that,  up  to  a  certain  point  al  least,  iho  pritiioval  man,  as  Dr. 
Wliately  maintninei,  was  and  must  have  been  iiustructcd  by 
his  Maker.  As  language  is  never  known  save  as  learned 
from  a  teacher,  its  u.\L>teDce  aiiioDg  the  lowest  and  most 
(it-graded  barljanaiis  i^  a  proof  that  tlin  primeval  HLin  wa» 
not,  and  could  not  Iiave  fioen  an  untutored  savage.  Tlie 
Aiiglivun  arclibidliop,  having,  as  the  Strottish  duke,  nu 
|iro]ier  criterion  of  truth,  may  have  included  in  the  primi- 
live  instruction  more  than  it  actually  contaUicd.  An  error 
of  this  sort  in  an  Anglican  should  sarpriee  no  one.  Truth 
or  sound  philosophy  from  such  a  aource  would  be  the  only 
tiling  to  Burprise  »s.  We  do  not  wippose  Adam  was  direct- 
ly iiislructuu  in  all  tlie  itiecbanic  arln,  in  the  whole  rtpienoe 
iiud  practice  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  entire  miitiBgcinont  of 
Hocks  and  herds,  nor  that  be  had  elcaui-angiufs,  spiuuing- 
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jeniiiea,  power-looms,  BtPamhoatd,  milTOsde,  locomotives, 
palace-cars,  or  «ven  lightning-tclographs.  We  do  not  sup- 
poM  tlmt  tliu  race,  in  relation  to  tliL*  matcriiil  onler,  receivtxl 
«n_v  direct  instructions,  except  of  the  most  uletncntary  kind, 
or  in  matters  of  prime  necessity,  or  iii);l)  utility  to  itii  pliyfr 
ioal  life  and  Iienlth.  Tlip  omninental  arts,  and  otiier  matters 
vhidi  do  not  e^cced  man's  nntural  powers,  may  iiuve  been 
left  to  ma.n  to  lind  nnt  for  hinuielr,  thongh  we  liaro  in- 
etanccfl  recorded  in  which  some  of  tliera  were  taught  by 
direct  iuspinition,  and  many  modern  mrentionK  arc  only 
tho  reproanetion  of  arts  onco  known,  and  subsequently  lost 
or  forgotten. 

tt  is  not  difticnit  to  explain  howonr  modem  advocates  of 
progress  have  come  to  regard  the  savage  as  the  primeval 
mnii,  and  not  as  tlie  degenenite  miin.  1  jieir  theory  of  nat- 
ural progress  demands  it,  and  they  have  always  8lto\m  great 
facility  lu  aevommodating  thvir  factt  to  llieir  theories. 
They  take  also  their  Btarting-point  in  heatbeniem  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  study  the  law  of  human  devel- 
opment m  the  history  of  gentilism.  They  forget  that  gen- 
tili«m  origiDutcd  in  nn  apostasy  from  the  patriarchal  or 
primitive  moral  and  religloiiK  ordpr,  and  that,  from  the  firet, 
there  remained,  and  always  has  remained,  on  earth  a  people 
tliat  did  mjt  apoKtati/c,  that  remained  faithful  to  traditioDr 
to  tho  primitive  instruction  and  wisdom.  They  fail  to  con- 
sider tlittt,  liuigtiagu  confounded  and  tlie  raco  duipcnted, 
thoBo  who  remained  nearest  tho  original  ^ats  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  were  separated  by  the  leaut  dit^taneo  from  the  peo- 
ple that  remained  fnithfnl,  became  the  earliest  civili^-ed  or 
polished  gentile  nations,  and  that  those  who  wandered  fur- 
dierinto  the  wilderness — receding  farther  and  further  from 
litfht,  losing  more  and  more  of  their  original  patrimony, cut 
oit  from  aQ  interconrso  with  civilization  by  distiuice,  by  dif- 
fcrcDce  of  language,  and  to  eouiQ  oxCtint,  perhaps,  by  ph^*»- 
ical  changes  and  convulsiouK  of  tlie  stoUe,  degenerated 
gradually  mto  barKirians  and  savages.  Occagionafly,  in  the 
course  of  agcR,  some  of  these  wandering  and  degenerate 
tribes  were  brought  under  the  inflnence  of  civilization  by 
the  arts,  tbo  artui^^  mid  ihe  religion  of  the  more  civiliKod 
gentile  imtioiia  But  in  none  has  the  gentile  civilization, 
m  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  ever  risen  above  what  the 
gentiles  took  with  them  froui  the  primitive  stock,  when 
they  anoJitatized.  J'rotentant  natlonn  are  below,  not  above, 
what  tuey  were  at  the  epocli  of  the  reformation.  The  re- 
formers wure  greatly  superior  to  any  of  their  successors. 
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But  OBr  philosophic  histyriaiiiS  take  no  account  of  thoM' 
things,  nor  of  the  lact  that  hittt<.)rv  nhowB  them  no  barbario 
uioeeUirs  of  the  Egyptians,  IndiaiiB,  Aesymns,  Bnbvloo- 
iani,  Syriarits,  Plucnicmiis.  etc.  TUoy  fiiia,  or  think  they 
find,  from  the  Greek  poets  and  traditions,  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Greeks  and  IloinanB,  each  a  comparatively  n\od- 
em  people,  were  really  liarages,  and  that  suffices  them  to 
[iryvo  that  the  savaijc  state  ie  the  prirneval  atato  of  Ihe  ni<:e  ! 
Thity  iiud,  also,  tliat  a  marvtdlons  projjress  in  civiliziitioii, 
under  Christianity  has  been  t'ffeeted,  and  what  hiiidcra 
them  from  concluding  that  man  ie  ntU'i.raUy  progressive,  or 
tliat  tlic  saPo^  is  abto,  bj  hi8  owa  efforts,  to  hft  himself 
into  ciTiltzed  life!  Have  not  the  aorthern  barbarians,  \Tho 
gTertlirew  the  Kaman  empire  uf  the  west,  and  seated  them- 
eelres  on  itd  majestic  rums,  become,  nnder  thy  tGachings 
and  llie  stipcnialural  ititlitcmccs  of  the  church,  the  groat  civ- 
ilized natioue  of  the  niodum  world*  How,  then,  pretend 
to  deny  that  Uirbariaus  luid  eavo^ee  can  become  civilized  by 
their  own  spontiiQeoug  efforts  ana  natural  forces  alone! 

Whether  any  aavage  tribe  was  ever  civilized  nnder  gen- 
tilisin  is,  perlians,  doubtfnl ;  but  if  the  philosaphem  of 
histor\-  would  tAe  the  right  line,  instoad  of  a  collnteral 
line  or  bastard  branch  of  tfie  human  family,  and  fulluw  it 
from  Adam  down,  through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue, 
mid  the  Cittholic  Church,  they  wonld  find  that  there  hus 
always  been  a  helievlug,  a  fiLitlifiil,  an  onlightonod.  and 
a  civilized  praplo  on  cartli,  and  they  never  would  and 
never  could  have  imagined  any  thing  so  untrue  aa 
that  man  began  "  in  the  lowest  form  of  barbarism  in 
which  he  can  subsist  as  man."  We  have  no  indication  of 
the  exiBtont-e  of  any  savage  or  barbarona  tribes  hefoiv  the 
flood  ;  nor  after  the  flood,  till  the  confubion  of  language  at 
Balwl,  and  the  ct>U)>t>quent  dispen^iuii  of  tho  human  I'ace; 
that  is,  till  after  the  gcnlilo  apiMstauv,  of  which  they  are  ono 
of  the  fruits.  Adam,  by  his  fall,  lost  communion  with 
God,  became  darkened  in  his  understanding,  enfeebled  in 
hifl  will,  and  disordered  in  hia  appetites  and  (Missions;  but 
ho  did  not  lose  all  his  acienco,  forget  all  hie  moral  and  re- 
ligious iiistniction,  and  become  a  complete  isavage.  Besides, 
his  coiiiaiuiiiun  with  Gttd  was  rt>[Hfwed  by  repenbmce  and 
faith  in  the  prtmiiDud  MeiisiaJi,  or  incuniutc  Son  of  God, 
wlin  iiliould  come  to  redeem  the  world,  and  enable  man  to 
fuUil  his  destiny,  or  attain  to  his  end. 

We  do  not  by  any  inonns  deny  progress.     We  believe  in 
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it  wiMi  St.  Pail!,  -xml  !ttruu;gle  for  it  in  indivEdualu  aud  m 
eociety.  W«  only  do  not  btUovL^  iti  progress  or  pcrfrutibil- 
ity  by  tlie  simple  forces  of  iiaturo  .-lIoro,  or  tliat  mnu  is  nat- 
urally progpoftsivc.  ExistenccB  linve  two  movement*  or 
cvclee  :  tlie  one,  tlieir  proce^ion,  by  w&y  of  creation,  from 
God  as  first eaiiRe ;  tlieotlier,  Uieir  rutitni,  witbont  abstirplion 
in  him,  to  God  as  their  Hna!  cau«t  or  Itcatitude.  »fi  wc  have 
on  Hevunil  ot-wiHioiifi  vory  fully  shown.  In  tlie  first  cycle, 
innit  ifi  i;xpl)c!iitcd  by  imturid  gciiurat  ion,  and  hic>  powvns  arc 
dutLTiiiiiiud  by  ]ii«  ualniv.  or  tli{?  jibysiual  Uw«  oi  liLs  exi^t- 
cuco.  In  the  second  cycle,  bU  explication  ie  by  re^ncra- 
tion.  II  ^nperntitnnd  net;  and  hh  progress  is  directed  and 
«!ontr(illed  by  tbo  inoml  Enw  nruKcril)ed  by  God  09  final 
cause,  and  is  limited  only  by  tfio  infinite,  to  whicli  he  aB- 
piruB  und,  by  tlie  as^i^tance  uf  ^raoe,  may  attain.  The  first 
cycle  ie  iniliHl,  and  in  it  tliL-re  is  no  moral,  religions,  or 
BU'cIiil  proj^ress  ;  there  is  only  pbyttiuul  devL'lopnieut  and 
growth.  It  is  under  the  nataral  laws  of  the  physiciet.*,  who 
never  look  any  further.  Tlie  second  cycle  is  teleological, 
and  nnder  the  mond  kw,  or  the  natural  law  of  the  theolo- 
gians and  tlie  legisCe.  In  this  teleoloencal  cycle  lies  tlio 
whoti'  moral  order,  us  distinpiisliud  from  the  physical ;  tJio 
whole  of  adigion ;  its  ineanH,  influences,  and  ends;  and, 
4>ons(!(|m!iit1y.  civilization,  in  so  far  as  it  liati  any  moral  or  re- 
ligioue  <:haractcr,  aims,  or  tendency. 

Civilixatioii.  wn  iire  aware,  is  a  word  that  ha&  hardly  a 
fixed  meaning,  and  is  nsod  vncnoly,  and  in  different  f)en»e8. 
It  19  derived  from  a  wordaignifyingthecLty — in  Euodcmlan- 
gnago,  the  etitc — and  relates  to  tne  organiziition,  constitti' 
tion,  and  adintnifltration  of  the  commonwealtli  or  republic. 
It  is  used  vagni'Iy  for  the  aggregate  of  the  manners,  eue- 
tome,  and  usages  of  city  life,  and  also  for  the  prindplcs  ajid 
]aw8  of  a  well -ordeit.'d  and  wclUgovcrned  civil  society.  Wc 
iake  it  chiefly  in  the  Intter  eenee,  and  nnderstuud  by  it  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order  in  seen !ar  life,  the  reign  of 
law,  or  the  Hubjection  of  Uie  paHKionR  and  ttirbnient  ele- 
ments of  linman  nature  in  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
fcoeiety  to  the  moral  law ;  or,  briefly,  the  predominance  of 
roas4>n  and  justice  over  passion  and  caprice  in  the  affairs  of 
thiii  world,  and  therefore  coincident  with  libwrlv,  as  distin- 
gintihoci  from  liReiiso,  The  race  began  In  civiliziUion,  be- 
<-jiii!<o  it  began  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  human  ex- 
istence, man's  origin  and  det^tiny,  and  of  the  means  and 
cttnditions  of  g'aining  the  end  for  which  he  c.\ist«;  and  be- 
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I  he  was  placed  in  the  oiit^t  hy  ]il&  Malcor  in  po^eos- 
Ebn  of  tlioae  means  und  conditions,  so  that  he  could  itot 
fail  except  througli  his  own  fault.  Those  who  reject,  neg- 
lect, or  pervert  tlie  moral  order,  follow  only  the  iiilural 
laws,  separate  from  llu;  cotninniiiun  of  tlio  faithful,  And  rc- 
maiii  ill  the  initial  eyelo,  gradually  boeomo  harbariaiie,  su- 
|)crstitiou8,  tlif  iilftvt*  of  thuir  own  paaaioiw,  cruel  und  nier- 
■cilcse  savages,  oven  if  still  cnUivatod,  refined,  and  mild- 
mannered. 

AVe  place  civilization,  then,  in  tlie  second  cycle  or  move- 
ment of  existeuoee,  undor  the  moral  law,  and  must  do  so  or 
4cny  it  all  luonil  hasiu  ur  moral  clmnieter.  What  m  not 
moral  in  it^  ium&  and  tendencies,  or  is  not  in  the  oi'der  of 
man's  return  tu  Ood  «8  his  last  end,  we  exclude  from  civil- 
ixRtion,  as  nu  part  of  it,  even  if  called  hy  its  name.  There 
is  DO  civiliEition  where  there  \6  no  state  or  civil  polity ;  and 
there  can  Iw  no  state  iir  civil  polity,  tliougli  there  may  he 
force,  tyraniry,  and  (Slavery,  out  of  the  moral  order.  The 
Atatc  lic&  in  tliu  moral  or  teleolugical  order,  luid  is  under  the 
moral  law — tlie  law  prescribed  t»y  God  as  final  cause.  It 
derives  all  its  principles  from  it,  and  is  founded  and  guv- 
«rned  hy  it.  Its  very  mission  is  the  maintetianee  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  order;  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  keep  mcn*s 
faces  towards  the  end  for  wliicii  tliey  are  created.  And 
hence  Ihe  concord  there  is,  or  should  W,  between  the  state 
And  the  church. 

Most  of  those  things,  it  will  bo  seen  from  this,  after 
which  Uie  ^utiles  seek,  and  which  the  moderns  call  civil- 
izniion.  may  headjnnets  of  civilijiation,  in  the  een^  of  our 
Lord,  when  he  says,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  justice,  and  all  t/fjn-  (hitif/»  itftuU  he  arltUil  nnto  you;'' 
but  they  do  Dot  eoiietitute  civilization,  are  not  it,  nor  any 
ptirl  uf  it.  Here  is  witcre  inodeni  guntilisni  crni,  no  less 
tlian  did  the  ancient.  Take  up  nny  of  tho  leading  Jonnials 
of  the  day,  and  you  will  tind  what  with  great  ciuphusts  is 
ealled  mo<lern  civiti2ati(iii  is  in  the  initial  order,  not  the  tel- 
*ological;  and  is  only  a  development  and  application  of  the 
natural  laws  nf  the  physicists,  nut  the  natural  or  moral  law 
of  the  tliooiogians  and  logigts.  The  press  and  popular  ora- 
tors ctdled,  a  lew  years  ago,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  had  taken 
.  leading  share  in  laying  a  snbmarine  telegraph  from  the 
DBtern  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfonud- 
nd,  a  "secoml  Messiali.'*  When,  after  much  nrging  and 
some  threats,  President  Lincoln  pi-oelaimed,  as  a  war  meaa- 
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urc,  tbe  cmanctpiitiori  of  the  slaves  in  cerlaiii  »(atcs  and 
parts  of  Btates  tlieu  at  wai-  with  the  gfimml  giiveniineiit, 
the*  j)rutt«  iinJ  urators  that  iipprovtid,  bolli  at  home  uod 
abroad,  forthwith  urouoiiiiced  hmi  also  a  "  second  Mctwiiib," 
aud  without  stopping  to  iuquiru  whether  the  eiuancipution 
would  be  any  tiling  more  than  ttie  exchiinge  of  one  fonii  of 
cornpul-^rj-  physical  labor  for  anotlicr,  perliape  no  better, 
Now,  when  a  new  Atlantic  cable  is  laid  frum  Fninoe  to 
Ka&eafhu&ettt^.  wu  are  luld  iu  during  eapitak  and  lofty  pert- 
odB  that  it  i&  anotlier  uiid  a  jjlorious  triumph  of  motleru  cW- 
ihzation — of  mind  over  raatt«r,  man  over  nature.  If  our 
Sau  Francisco  friead  succeeds  id  constructtitK  n"  aerial  i>bii>, 
with  wliScli  he  c«n  narignte  the  air,  it  will  U:  u  greutvr  tri- 
umph still  of  modem  c-ivilizaliou,  aud  tho  tlmolofipans  and 
moralislH  will  have  to  bide  ttit:ir  heads.  All  tl)i»&uow6  that 
civilization,  by  tho  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  our  day,  is 
placed  wholly  in  .the  phyeiciil  order,  and  ton&istfi  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  oattical  last's  to  lliu  uc- 
complishment  of  certain  physical  ends  or  purpoMS  of  util* 
ity  only  in  the  first  cycle  of  our  existence,  aiitf  without  thfl 
least  moral  Bignififauee.  So  eompletely  have  wo  become 
devoted  to  the  improvement  uf  uur  cunditiuu  in  the  initial 
ordor,  that  we  forjrut  lliat  life  cloefi  not  end  with  it,  or  that 
Uiu  initial  oxii=t«  only  for  the  teleologtcut,  and  that  our  de- 
Telopitient  and  apphcation  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature 
iinpfy  no  progrese  in  civiliiation,  or  the  realization  of  a 
moral  ideal. 

Jiut  whatever  aucceoa  we  may  have  in  developing  and  ap> 
plying  to  our  own  purposes  the  pliyeical  lawi^  of  man  and 
tho  globe  he  inhabits,  we  tuubt  remember  that  no  succesaof 
that  £ort  initiates  us  into  the  second  cycle,  or  the  life  of  cm 
retuni  to  God.  To  enter  ihat  life  we  must  be  rcgcuerated, 
and  we  can  no  more  regenerate  than  we  can  generate  our- 
selrcH.  Here,  we  may  see  why  even  to  eivilization  the  in- 
eaniatiou  of  the  Word  is  necessary.  The  liypostatie  anioa 
of  the  divine  and  hunuin  natures  in  the  divine  person  of 
the  Word  carries  the  ereative  act  to  its  euinniit,  completer 
the  first  cycle,  and  initiates  the  second,  into  which  we  caa 
enter  only  as  we  are  reborn  of  Clinst,  as  we  were  Iwrn  in 
the  first  cycle  of  Adam.  Hence,  Christ  is  called  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  hcuvun.  Civilisaliuu,  morality^  sal- 
vation, are  in  one  sense  in  the  same  order  and  under  one 
and  the  same  law. 

Progress  being  possible,  except  in  the  senso  of  physical 
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developinunt,  onlv  in  the  movement  of  return  to  God  as 
fiiuU  oauet:,  »nd  tliat  moreiiient  originating  id  the  lacitrDft- 
tioE  only,  it  follows  that  thoee  aaticiis  alone  that  are  onitcd 
to  Clirisl  by  faith  and  love,  either  united  to  him  who  was 
to  cpiiie,  AS  wurc  the;  patriarvlia  iind  tlie  s^nagoj^iie,  bitfona 
the  Incamiitiou.  or  to  him  in  the  church  or  the  regenera- 
tion, as  are  Cathulicii  biiice,  itre  or  can  be  progresdiive,  or 
even  truly  civilizud  nations.  Tliev  who  assert  progrc«  by 
our  niilural  forces  atunc,  confound  tlie  first  cycle  with  the 
second,  generation  with  regeneration,  and  the  natunl  laws, 
which  pnjcccd  from  Goti  as  tiret  cause,  with  the  natuml  or 
mural  law  which  is  prescribed  by  (iod  as  Ihial  eaniie.  ft  in 
a  jn^'t  mistake,  then,  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  tlie  mys- 
teries of  faith,  even  the  most  recondite,  have  uu  practical 
bearing  oti  the  progress  of  men  and  natiouii,  or  that  it  id 
safe,  in  studying  cinllzatioii,  to  take  oar  point  of  depoi'ture 
in  ffontilism. 

In  acconlance  with  our  conclusion,  we  find  that  gentile 
nations,  ancient  or  modern, are  really  improgres*iive,  wive  iu 
the  physical  or  initial  order;  which  is  of  no  nocount  in  the 
moral  or  teleologieal  order.  We  deny  not  the  achieveiiienta 
of  FrotcsLiut  Dation&  in  the  pliygical  order;  but,  in  relation 
to  the  end  for  which  man  exists,  they  not  only  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  what  they  took  with  them  from  the  chnreh, 
but  are  constantly  deteriorating.  Tiiey  have  lost  the  (condi- 
tion of  moral  and  gpiritual  progres*,  intlividually  and  col- 
lectiveCy,  by  losing  eommunion  with  Chritit  in  hib  ehurcli ; 
they  have  lost  Cliriat,  in  reaJity,  if  not  in  name  ;  and  by 
losing  the  infalhble  word  pieeerred  by  the  church  alone, 
they  have  lost  or  are  losing  the  state,  civil  authority  itself, 
and  finding  themselves  reduced  to  what  St.  Panl  eafli;  "  thu 
natural  man."  They  plaoe  all  their  hopes  in  physitial  suc- 
cess, always  certain  to  fail  in  the  end,  when  puri^ued  for  its 
own  sake. 

We  have  raised  and  we  rai»e  here  no  question  as  to  what 
God  might  have  done,  or  how  or  with  what  powers  he  might 
have  created  man,  hatl  he  chosen.  We  only  take  thu  plau 
Lc  has  choeon  to  adopt;  and  which,  iu  hia  providence  and 
grace,  he  carrice  out.  In  thu  present  decree,  aa  aay  the 
theologians,  he  lias  snbjeetcd  the  whole  tclcological  oraer  to 
one  and  the  same  law;  and  civilization, morality, and  Chris- 
tian sanctity  are  not  separable  in  principle,  and  dep'nd  ou 
one  and  tho  same  fundamental  law.  Gentiliam  divorces  re- 
ligion and  the  statu  from  morality;  and  modern  huresv  reo- 
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ofiniKCts  iifi  intrinsic  relation  between  them.  It  iclls  iw  re- 
ligion is  necessary  to  the  ulabilitj  of  the  polirical  onJor; 
tliat  Chrutinnity  i«  thu  basin  of  morality,  and  ttiat  it  is  the 
great  aeenC  of  progress;  but  it  elmwg  iisiio  PBa^>n  why  it  is 
or  ahotild  be  so,  and  in  it6  practical  doctrine  it  teachee  that 
it  is  not  so.  Everr  Ibing,  as  far  as  it  inforniB  lis.  (leneridfi 
on  arbitrary  ap|)oiutmt>nt,  aiid  williont  any  n^anon  of  ocing 
in  the  Kjstiin  of  tilings  wlitcli  (ioii  has  senn  proper  to  cre- 
ate, llaneo,  pcoplo  aro  nnabl«  to  form  lo  thfrnselves  any 
clear  view  of  tiic  relation  of  rcllpon  and  morality,  of  mo- 
rality and  civilization,  or  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactorv  uuder- 
stojidin^of  the  purpose  and  law  of  humoji  existence;  and 
they  eitlier  frame  U>  thcmBcIves  the  wildest,  tlie  moet  faneU 
fnl,  or  tlio  moHt  absurd  theories,  or  ijive  the  whole  np  in  de- 
spair, sank  into  a  state  of  utter  in«i ffcrcnfre,  and  say,  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  They  simply  veg- 
ctiite  in  vice  or  crime,  or,  at  best,  only  take  theniBelves  to 
tlie  study  of  the  physipal  scienecs,  or  tfie  cultivation  of  tlio 
fine  arts.  We  hare  shown  that  their  diffieulticis  and  dis- 
oonrai^inentt!;  arc  imaji^inar>',  and  arise  from  ignorance  of 
the  divine  plan  of  creation,  and  the  iniiliial  relation  and  de- 
pendotice  of  all  Hm  parts.  Otic  diviuc  thoueht  ninsthmugii 
the  whole,  and  nothing  docs  or  can  stand  alone.  We  atudy 
things  too  much  in  their  analyeia,  not  enough  in  their  syn- 
thesta. 


SPIRITISM  AND  SPIRITISTS/ 


[Prona  th*  Catholic  World  for  June.  MO.] 

WoRCKSTKB.  in  his  dictionary,  (fives  IW  the  second  meaiiinp 
of  tlie  word  spiriUialUm,  "  the  doctiine  tha-t  departed  spirita 
hold  communication  with  men,"  and  gives  as  hie  authority 

•J.  FUvirlutU;  or.  t?tit  Detpat'r  of  Seitiiff.  Bi'inE  n  full  Account  of 
Modcru  9piriluili»m.  il*  Pliunomona,  and  lhi>  voriciw  Tbooriea  regiinilne 
it,     With  11  Burvf^y  (A  French  SplriiUm.     Hoeton:  IWO. 

3,  Tim  ttnirparle  lie  Cilomme  ittyr  U  Vcnwn.  Kiiaui  lliiu>rique  el  Philos- 
ot)lilqii(!.  Par  .rottci-ii  llizur.iita.  Avocat.  PuiLb:  1jM3  et  18  li. 

it.  Si'iiiiii'MMit  t'lie^iUU.  unci  «hou>n  Ut  H  ^  Work  of  Hemont.  Bj 
HiumOkam'.     BtMltJU. 


epntrriBM  awd  bpibitisti. 


0.  A.  Brownsoii.  We  tliink  thu  mnst  be  a  mietako  ;  for  Dr. 
BrowiiBoa  uses  in  Iiis  Spirit- liapper,  the  term  epirttiitrihf 
wliidi  !!>  rhc  more  protH-r  term,  mi  it  avoids  cunfoiimlitig  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  spiritists  with  the  pliilosophical  doctrine 
wliicli  staiidt)  opposed  to  inateriiilUiii.or,  more  stri<'tljj  seiis- 
ism,  and  tlic  moral  doctrine  opposed  to  sensualism.  >Ve 
generally  use  tlie  word  ^mrttutd  in  religion  us  opposed  to 
nattiral,  or  for  the  life  ana  aims  of  the  regenerate,  who  walk 
after  tbo  spirit,  in  opposition  to  tUoee  who  walk  after  tlie 
flesh,  and  are  eamat -minded.  To  avoid  all  confiuiion  or:itn- 
bitfiiity  which  would  reeult  from  neiuga  word  already  other- 
wise appropriated,  we  should  use  the  Uinna  itj/tii(ijim,  spirit- 
ibXs,  una  spiritftl. 

The  author  of  PlanchetU  lias  availed  himself  larjtely  of 
tlie  voluminous  work  of  the  learned  Joseph  Ui/ouard,  the 
second  work  named  on  our  liet,  and  pivee  nil  tliat  can  be 
said,  anft  xnwv.  than  we  can  Mty,  in  favor  of  iiplnti.>iin.  He 
has  given  very  fully  one  *idc  of  the  qnotition,  all  that  need 
Iw  said  ill  support  of  the  i-ealily  of  the  order  of  phenomena 
wliieh  he  describes,  while  the  French  work  jtived  all  siJee; 
hut  he  iKksacs  over,  we  fear  knowingly  and  iul<;utioiiallv,llie 
dark  side  of  spiritism,  and  refn&es  to  U'll  iiBtheead  effects  on 
sanity  iiud  morality  which  it  ie  known  to  produce.  A  more 
fniitfal  caUBe  of  inpanityaiid  iinniorality  «nd  even  crime 
does  not  exiet,  and  cannot  he  imagined. 

TVe  have  nn  intention  of  devoting  any  i^pace  specially  to 
Plancht'Ue,  or  the  "little  plank,''  which  so  many  treat  ap  a 
hiutnlfss  plaything.  It  is  only  one  of  llie  forms  throngh 
whieli  the  phenomonn  of  spiritism  arc  manifested,  and  it;  no 
more  and  no  lees  the  "  despair  of  ecietice,"  than  any  other 
form  of  atlceed  B]iirital  manifeBtatinnH.  Contemporary' 
Bcience,  indeed,  or  what  passes  for  ecieQce,  has  ehown  great 
ineptneiu;  before  the  alleged  spirit-manifeHtatiuns;  and  its 
professors  have,  during  the  twenty  years  aid  over  sinco  the 
Fox  girls  hegiin  to  uttmct  public  attention  and  curio*ity, 
neither  been  ahlc  to  disprove  the  alleged  factJ*.  nor  to  ex- 
plain their  origin  and  cause  ;  but  this  ie  because  contempo- 
rary gcicucc  recognizes  no  invisible  existenee.'i,  and  no  intel- 
ligences above  or  eepamte  from  the  human,  and  because  it 
is  not  poNHible  to  explain  their  production  or  ajjpearanoe  by 
any  of  the  anintclligiblo  forces  of  iiatiirc.  To  deny  their 
existence  i«,  we  think,  iinpo^siblo  witlioul  discrediting 
all  human  testimony;  to  regard  them  as  jugglery,  or  as  tho 
result  of  trickery  practised  by  the  mediums  and  those  aaao- 
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(uatod  with  them,  eeemB  to  lis  eqtmtl jr  iinpossiMe.  Mr.  "Miles 
Graul  iu  bis  well-reasoned  little  work  on  tlio  subject,  saye 
vcrj-  justljf,  it  "  would  only  sliow  tliat  wc  know  out  little 
about  the  fact*  in  the  case.     ""Wo  think,"  he  says,  p,  3, 

■•  No  ono,  sfier  a.  Illilo  reScctlon.  wouW  vcnmre  to  bhv  of  Ih«  ro*ny 
tliviiMiiKl*  uiict  e.vMi  millloui  af  apirituitlhis,  ainoD;;  whom  &rc  \KTgc  num- 
bare  of  moaunil  women  noUiil  (or  thrir  intcUigcnco,  tioncHly.  and  ventc* 
Itf,  ttiu:  tlirj- are  onlj'playloK  tricks  OD  eacLoUier  I  .  .  .  CnoaiiyoDe 
UtII  wimt  olijcci  ull  tliMC  (itilii;™,  motliDDi.  broilirra.  aUiera.  chDdron, 
d<!Br  f  riendii.  nnd  Iovi<d  rompnnJona  can  hare  in  prclflnding  tiiat  Ihey  have 
com  muni  ciiUotiH  from  spirita,  wkcii  llicj  knuw.  al  Ibo  unic  limt.  MM 
iti&f  .are  oal;  dsc^ring  incta  other  by  meaoa  of  trickcryf  " 

In  our  judgment  siicK  an  aMiiiuption  wonM  be  a  (n^nter 
violation  nf  the  laws  of  human  nature  or  thu  human  mind 
and  belief,  than  the  most  marrelloiis  things  rclntecl  by  tlio 
spirit  ifttH,  esiiecially  since  tlie  order  and  form  of  the  phonom- 
ona  they  relate  sre  nothing  now,  but  liave  been  not«d  in 
all  liindu  and  itgee.  ever  since  the  earliest  recordsof  thomcc, 
B;^  h  fully  eho'Wn  by  M.  Bizoiiard. 

The  author  of  PlanohctU  says  the  Catholic  Chnroh  con- 
cedes the  facts  alleged  by  spiritiiits.  This,  as  he  states  it^ 
may  mislead  his  readers.  The  church  has  not,  to  ourknowl- 
edgej  prouonnecd  ajiy  olBciat  judgment  (lec:iding  whether 
these  narticiilar  facte  iire  real  facta  or  Dot :  for  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  qiie?tioM  has  ever  come  distinctly  Iwforc  hor 
for  decision.  She  has  bad  before  her,  from  thelirat,  the 
clase  of  fnets.  to  which  the  alleged  spirit-man ifefltations  be- 
long, and  has  had  to  deal  with  them,  in  somd  place,  or  in 
some  form,  everyday  of  her  exi&tence ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  hIic  liB8<-'xaiiiiii(;d  and  pronounced  judgment  on  the  par- 
ticular facts  the  modem  spiritists  allege.  She  lias,  undoubt* 
ediy,  declared  the  pmctice  of  spiritism,  evocation  of  spirits, 
consulting  them,  or  holding  eomrnnnipation  witlilheiii — that 
is,  necromancy — to  be  unlawful,  and  she  prohibits  it  to  all  her 
children  In  the;  moat  posJlivo  manner,  us  may  be  seen  in  the 
ease  of  the  American,  or  rather  Scotchman,  Daniel  Home, 
the  most  famous  of  modem  mcJiuras,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

For  ou]^%'e8,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  order  of  facts  to 
which  in  onr  view  the  spirit-manife-stiif-ionsBo  called  belong; 
we  have  no  ditficulties.  a  priori,  in  admitting  them,  though 
WB  do  not  accept  the  explanation  the  epiritistsgiveof  them; 
but  when  it  comes  to  any  particular  fact  or  manifestation 
alleged,  we  judge  it  according  to  tlie  generally  received 
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rules  of  evidence,  and  we  require  very  strong  evidence 
to  cotnirice  ne  of  its  reality  as  a  fact.  We  adopt,  in  re- 
gard t(>  t}iem,  tlie  eame  rute  tliat  we  follow  iu  tlte  cite  of 
alleged  miraoicfi.  Wc  have  not  a  doubt,  nor  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  mlraclas  continue  to  be  wrought  in  the  church, 
and  are  daily  wrought  in  our  midst ;  but  we  accept  or  reject 
tills  or  that  alleged  miracle  according  to  the  evidence  in  the 
ooBO;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  rather  mceptical  in  regurd 
to  T«o6t  of  the  popularly  received  miracles  wc  hoar  of.  Cre- 
dulity is  not  a  trait  of  the  Catholic  rniud.  It  h  the  &amo 
with  III  in  relation  to  this  other  claea  of  alleged  facte.  "NTe 
believe  as  firmly  in  the  fact  that  prodigies  are  wrou^Iit  aa 
we  do  that  miracles  are ;  but  do  not  ask  us  to  believe  tliis  or 
that  parHcuIar  prodigy,  unless  you  are  prepared  witli  the 
ninat  uuluhitable  evidence.  "We  are  far  frani  believing  every 
flvent  wliich  we  know  not  how  to  explain  is  either  a  miracle 
or  a  prodigy. 

We  hare  examinbd  witli  some  care  the  eo-eallod  apirtt* 
manifestations  wtiich  the  spiritiets  relate,  and  we  have  come, 
according  to  our  best  reason,  to  the  conclusion  that  much  in 
them  is  trickery,  mere  jugglery ;  that  much  is  expHcahle  on 
imtural  principles,  or  is  to  be  classed  with  well-known  moi^ 
bid  or  abnormal  affections  of  human  nature;  but,  after  all 
abatements,  tlmt  there  is  a  residuum  inexplicable  without 
the  rocognition  of  a  euperhuinan  intelligence  and  force. 
We  &&y  euver/iuman,  rn>\.  xupeniatural.  The  supernatural 
is  God  ana  wliat  he  doee  immediately  or  without  the  iiitor- 
raediacion  of  natural  Iaw»,  as  we  have  more  than  onco  ex- 
plained. The  creation  of  Adam  w.i5  siipematunil  ;  the  gone- 
nition  of  men  from  parents  is  not  supernatural,  for  it  is<lone 
by  the  Creatxir  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws  or 
second  causes.  What  is  done  by  created  forces  or  intelli- 
gence*, however  superior  tuman,  IS  not  supernatural,  nor  pre- 
cisely preternatural,  but  simply  superhuman,  angelic,  or  de- 
moniac. There  is  a  smack  of  paganism  in  calling  it,  asmuHt 
contemporary  literature  does,  aupernntural ;  for  it  carries 
vrith  it  the  notion  that  the  force  or  intelligence  is  not  a  crea- 
ture, hut  an  uuen'ated  numen. 

JJow,  what  is  this  superhuman  intelligence  and  force  re- 
vealed by  tliesc  spirit-phenomena!  We  know  that  many 
who  admit  the  phenomena  refuso  to  admit  that  thcr  reveal 
any  Pii|)erlmman  force  or  intelligence.  They  explain  nil  by 
imagiuntion  or  lialhiei nation,  Tiieso,  no  doubt,  play  titcir 
part,  and  explain  mnch;  but  the  author  of  P^/tcAfWtf,  as 
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well  86  M.  Uixonard.  ha.*,  it  seems  to  xis.  fully  jirove'l  tliat 
tbe^'  (lu  nut  and  t^annut  uxphiin  all,  even  if  tlwy  tlicnii^ve» 
did  not  ntiLtl  explanation  ;  otlicrs  u^niii,  to  t*x[>!ain  them,  have 
reeonre«  to  wimt  they  call  animal  nia^^etisin,  or  to  a  force 
which  tJicy  call  od,  odyle,  odyllic,  or  odic  i'orcc ;  but  thuec 
explain  iiolliing,  for  we  know  not  what  aiiitiial  inagnetiBni 
or  wliat  odic  force  in,  nor  wliethvr  either  lias  nny  real 
existence.  TIicm;  terms  do  bnt  cover  oar  iffnorance.  Mr. 
Qmnt  aKcrilHJS  them  to  demons.,  and  endeavors  to  show  thai 
the  demon  niosnicrisue  the  medinni  who  witU  with  Iiih  will, 
mid  nets  witli  Iiis  fore*  and  iutelligujieo;  but  our  inodeni 
science  denivB  the  existence  of  deniona. 

Tile  spiritists  tSiemselves  pretend  that  the  phciionic-nit  are 
protluced  by  the  presenoc  of  departed  spirits.  Bnt  of  tlii* 
thei-e  18  no  proof.  It  is  aekiiowleiljjed  on  all  handi*  that  the 
epiriU  can  luuiiime  any  outward  form  ur  appearand*!  at  will. 
Wliat  incanis  Iheii,  have  we,  or  ran  we  have,  of  itieritifying 
the  iudividiuiU  pt'isonated  by  the  pit-tended  8pirit*i  The 
authui-  of  PlitnchcUe  Miye,  In  a  note,  p.  62 : 

"  If  !i[>lril8  linve  tbe  powL>r.  atirlbuieil  to  Ihcm  by  macv  aeern.  at  ai- 
suming  nny  apjioarftiii^L' at  will.  It  U  ubvlouu  ihitl  ncmc^  liigli  ii]:>irilual 
■euw:  niuat  be  dorclopcd  in  us  before  we  cau  bo  rcaaooabty  stii-o  ot  Uiv 
iduQliiy  or  uny  spirit,  I'voti  ibuugli  U  evmu  in  tKmritig  tlir<  vmnvi  rusvtii- 
Uiuice  vt  tliv  iK:nt4u  [t  may  claim  to  bv.  Wu  tbLak,  Ihcrafore,  Uml  Ilic 
(hcI  thai  \\w  Mpii'U  .  .  .  \k'TC  tin-  upcci  of  Frankllu.  and  calltxl  ii- 
Belt  Franttlln,  is  do  siifUcicot  rciuoii  for  dimiiasiiig  till  doubta  as  lo  IW 
iilonlily.  It  lotiy  be  Ibat  wc  m<iNt  tic  1q  Ibu  *piriluul  U:forc  wc  can  rent 
ly  be  wisely  conlidcDl  of  tbc  idunliiy  of  o.ay  apiril." 

That  ifl,  we  must  be  ghosta  oiireelves  before  we  can  iden- 
tify a  ghost,  or  diii  in  tnc  llesh,  and  enter  the  Hiiirlt-land, be- 
fore wo  can  bo  snre  of  the  idenlity  of  the  sninlri,  or  of  the 
Inith  of  liny  tiling  they  profeett  to  communicate  not  etlicr- 
wise  verififtblel 

It  is  j>rotendcd  that  the  spirita  have  latlA^rly  rendered  them- 
selves vinible  and  tanpihle.  Mr.  Livermore,  of  this  city,  sees 
and  embraces  his  deceased  wife,  who  caresses  and  kieecsliim, 
and  he  feels  licr  liandK  as  warm  and  tleshlike  as  when  she 
w&A  livinj*.  Suppose  t^ie  pfienomuna  to  be  as  related,  and 
notched  out  by  Mr.  Livermorc's  inin^inatinn ;  the  visible 
body  in  which  ehe  appearod  to  him  eoiild  liave  been  only  aa- 
sunied,  and  no  real  body  at  all.  (turliiinly  nol  her  hodv  diir- 
iu2  life — that  lies  inonlderinj^  in  the  j*rave.  And  ^1  till* 
spirits  t«aeh  that  the  body  thrown  otf  at  death  docs  not  rieo 
again.     They  nowhere,  tfint  we  can  tind,  teach  the  resurroo- 
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tioti  of  the  flesh,  hnt  uniformly  deny  it.  If  the  snirits,  then, 
do  really  render  themselves  vJBiblu  and  taiigiblo  to  onr 
senaes,  it  mufet  he  in  a  simtilatud  hotly;  and  why  may'tlicy 
hot  HtintilatE;  ocio  form  an  well  iifi  another?  The  St-'tities  of 
hi^ht  and  t^nch  fiirtiisli,  tlivu,  uf  thmiiiHilvc^,  no  j)nh>f  tluita 
duparted  apirit  or  a  human  spirit  once  alive  in  the  flosli,  is 
pre&CDt,  communicating  throngh  the  medium  \rith  the  living. 

Tlio  assertion  of  the  pretended  spirit  of  its  identity  counts 
for  nothinc,  whether  made  hy  knocks  or  table-tipping,  hy 
writing  or  oy  audible  roicc  ajid  distinct  articniation  ;  for  the 
spiritints  theninelvtis  uoncede  tliat  gome  of  the  spirits,  at.  least, 
are  great  liars,  and  that  tlicy  have  no  criterion  by  wliicii  to 
djtitinguisli  the  lying  spirit*  from  the  others,  if  otiien*  there 
are.  that  seek  to  commnnicate  with  the  living.  Conceding 
all  the  phenomena  alleged,  there  is,  then,  ahgolntelj  no  proof 
or  evidence  that  there  are  any  departed  spirits  present,  or 
that  any  coinmunicatii)n  from  them  has  over  been  received. 
The  spirit  of  a  persuii  may  be  Biinulatcd  sb  well  as  his  voioe, 
featiirca,  form,  hand nri ting,  or  any  tiling  else  characteristic 
of  him.  Spiritism,  then,  contrary  to  the  prututiiMiuiui  of  the' 
spiritists,  proves  ncitUor  that  the  dead  live  again,  nor  that 
the  spirit  survives  the  body.  It  does  not  even  prove  that 
there  is  ia  man  a  soul  or  spirit  distinct  fmni  the  body,  We 
cttll  the  special  attention  or  our  readers  to  this  point,  which 
is  worthy  of  more  confiideration  than  it  lin,s  received. 

The  e>piriti8ts  claim  tliat  the  nllegod  spirit- mnnifestattonF 
have  proved  the  Bpirituality  and  itnniortjility  of  the  soul,  in. 
oppoeitiou  to  materiitlidio.  This  is  thoir  boast,  and  hence  it 
is  that  they  call  their  doctrine  spi ritual hmt,  and  Reek  to  es- 
tablish for  it  the  authority  of  a  revelation,  stipplementary  to- 
the  Christian  revelation.  Their  whole  fabric  rest^  un  t)iea»> 
sumption  tliat  tlie  manifestations  are  made  by  human  spirit* 
that  have  once  lived  in  the  flceli,  and  live  now  in  tlic  spirit- 
world,  whatever  tlial  may  he.  Set  iifiide  thisRHsnniption,  or 
bIiow  that  nothing  in  the  alleged  bpirit-manifestatione  eufr 
tidns  it,  and  the  whole  edifice  tumbles  to  the  ground.  Tliero 
is  nothing  to  support  this  aseamption  but  the  testimony  of 
BpiritJi  that  often  prove  themselves  lying  spirits,  and  wnnee. 
identity  with  the  individual  they  personate,  or  pretend  to  be, 
we  have  no  means  of  proving.  Unable  to  prove  this  vital 
point,  the  spiritists  can  pn)ve  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
epirite  all  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  thoro- 
fore  deny  point-blank  the  doetrific  that  the  dead  live  again. 
Iivf6  uts  utiablc,  OS  wc  arc,  to  identify  them  with  epirits- 
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once  lived  united  with  bodice  tltat  have  mouldorad 
arc  tnouldcriug  in  their  graves,  what  proof  bare  we,  or  c»q1 


they  give,  that  they  aw,  or  ever  were,  human  spirits  »t  ail  1 
If  uiey  are  not  proved  to  be  or  to  liave  been  hntnan  spirits, 
they  afford  no  prrwf  tliiit  t!ie  sotil  is  distinct  fmin  the  Ijody, 
or  tliat  il  is  not  riiatonal  like  llie  body,  and  jwrishes  not  with 
it.  If,  then,  the  men  of  Biuonee  have  abowii  tlieniBL-lvua  little 
ablu  to  c\]>tain  the  onc^n  and  cniisc  of  tlie  phonomcna,  tl: 
spjritiata  have  sLowu  tnomselves  to  be  very  defective  as  i 
ductive  reiwoners. 

"  But  the  phenomena  vrarrant  the  indactioa  that  they  a: 
prt'duced  by  bj>irits  of  huhic  (lort,  or  that  there  are  intelU^ 
fences  uot  clotUed  with  huniuii  bodice  betwomi  whom  an" 
U6  there  is  mono  or  less  eunimiiiiiaition."  Of  thcmsolv 
hIuiio  they  warnuit  no  induction  at  all,  but  arc  eiinply  inex- 
plicublc  phenouiena,  the  origin  and  cause  of  which  11 
beyond  the  reaeJi  of  scientific  inveatigation  ;  bat,  taken  i 
the  light  of  what  we  know  aliunde,  they  warrant  the  coi 
elusion  that  tlicy  proceed  from  a  snperhnman  catiiMi,  a 
tluil  lliero  are  spirits  which  are,  in  some  rospeets,  etronjpjr 
and  more  iiitulttp;nt  tlian  inuti ;  but  whether  the  purtit^ular 
spirits  to  whom  the  spirit  inixnifesttitions  in  qncstion  are  to 
Lc  ascribtd  are  angelic  or  dcinouiui;,  must  l*  deturniined  by 
the  fipecial  character  of  the  manifestations  cheinsclvcs, 
circnmetances  in  which  they  are  made,  and  tbe  end  tUo; 
are  manifestly  dcsipied  to  effect.  ' 

-We  iiiuke  her»  no  attack  on  the  indnctive  method 
lowed  in  conetracting  tho  pliyaicjd  Bciences.  We  only 
maintain  that  the  validity  of  tho  induction  dejwnda  un  a 
principle  which  is  not  itflelf  obtjiined  or  obtainablu  from 
induction.  Henee  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  pusitiviat*  who 
follow  very  closely  the  inductive  method,  relegate  princi- 
ples and  canees  to  the  "unknowable."  The  principle  01 
which  the  inductive  process  depends  cannot  be  attained 
by  Btudyjng  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  muitt  bo  gi» 
iniinedialeiy,  eitJier  in  a  pnofi  intuitiou  or  in  revelation 
Books  have  been  written,  like  PiUcy's  Natural  The<.4/. 
and  the  Brid^fwater  Treatises,  to  prove,  by  way  of  indue 
tiori,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  tho  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  and  it  ia  very  generally  said  that  every 
■object  in  nature  proves  that  Qod  is,  and  that  no  man  ever 
is  or  COD  be  reuUy  an  atheist ;  but  no  study  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  could  orii;iiiate  tho  idea  or  the  word  in  a 
mind  tliat  had  it  uot.     Men  uiiut  have  the  idua  cJtpnawad 
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111  langtmge  of  aoine  Hort  before  they  can  Hiid  uruofs  in  tlie 
observable  phenomona  of  natitro  that  God  is.  Hciiet.>,  thoHo 
stittonia  who  coafouud  the  origination  of  tlie  ideu  or  belief 
Willi  the  proofs  uf  its  truth,  and  who  boo  that  the  idea  or 
bulivf  ia  not  obtainable  by  iuduction,  are  really  atheists,  and 
eay  with  the  fool  in  his  lieurt,  God  is— not  We  Jo  not 
aesert  that  God  is,  on  the  ai)th<>nty  of  revelation ;  for  wo 
must  know  that  he  is  hefcn-e  wh  liave  or  can  )iavo  any 
means  of  proviof;  tiie  fact  of  revwUtion ;  yet  if  God  had 
not  hiniself  taoght  liia  own  l)eliijj  to  the  first  iiia.n.  and 
given  him  a  sign  signifyinj;  it,  the Imnian  race  eniihl  never 
Have  known  or  conceived  that  ho  exists.  The  plieiiomona 
or  the  facts  and  eventa  of  the  universe  whinh  so  clearly 
prove  that  God.  is,  and  find  in  his  creative  act  their  origin 
antl  niiiNe,  wotild  have  bpeii  to  all  men,  as  they  are  to  tho 
atheist,  simply  inoxplioable  phenomena. 

80  it  is  witli  the  Bpirit-mHuif(!tttatiori8,  whether  angelic  or 
demonine.  The  existence  of  spirits  most  be  known  to  n«, 
either  by  intuition  or  revelation,  before  we  can  aHsign  these 
phenomena  a  Rpiritnat  origin  and  caniw.  We  do  not  and 
cannot  know  it  intuitively ;  and  therefore,  withoat  recur- 
ring to  what  revelation  teaches  ns,  these  manifestation]*, 
however  striking,  wonderful,  or  perplexing  they  might  bo, 
would  be  to  uk  and  to  all  men  inexplicable,  and  we  could 
not  assign  tlicm  any  origin  or  cause.  Kevclation — boeomc 
traditionary,  and  80  embodied  iutliccomiuou  intclliguncc 
through  language  as  to  control,  uncongeionsly  and  iini<iis. 
pecteu,  tho  reafiouinga  even  of  individuals  who  pridu  theui- 
selres  on  denying  itr—furniiihe?  the  principle  needed  as  the 
basis  of  the  induction  of  the  principle  and  cause  of  the  spirit- 
maiiifesitttions.  Itevelalion  teaches  tliat  (J-oii  h;is  i-ruated 
an  order  of  intelligences  superior  to  man,  called  augelii,  to 
be  the  meaeengers  of  liis  will.  Some  of  these  remained 
faithful  to  their  Creator,  always  obedient  to  hig  command; 
others  kept  not  their  first  estate,  rebelled  o^inst  their  307- 
ereij^n  Lonl,  were,  with  their  chief,  cast  out  of  heaven  int<» 
tho  lower  rofrions,  and  became  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

The  itpiricists  complain  of  our  scieutitio  professors,  hut 
witliont  jnst  reason  ;  for,  on  tho  priiieiplcg  of  modern  sci- 
ence, the  proofs  tUey  offer  of  ilieir  doctrines  prove  nothing 
but  their  own  logical  ineptnesw.  Science,  \i  it  will  accept 
no  revelation,  and  recognize  no  principle  not  obtftined  by 
tiie  inductive  method,  has  no  altprnative  hut  to  deny  the 
mniiifestanons  as  faotie,  or  to  admit  thorn  only  ae  inexpli- 


cable  phenonieoa.  Tlic  class  of  facts  arcaf  woIUntlienti- 
catcd,  as  facts,  as  anv  iacts  can  be ;  but  the  expliinaliun  of 
tlietn  bj  the  spiritLsUi  is  utterly  inadmisgible,  aud  souJtd  in- 
ductivo  rcaGonurs,  who  exclado  all  revealed  principles,  nmst 
reject  iL  The  professors  are  not  wronf^  iti  rejecting  tlmt 
(txplaiMtion  as  iiuituioiitific;  for  it  wonid  be  even  more 
uuMsientiiic  to  admit  it;  aJid  perhaps,  it  eonipelled  to  do 
one  or  the  otiicr,  we  should  hold  it  mora  unroadonable  to 
admit  it  than  to  dcQV  oatripibt  the  fact«  tlioiii»«lv«s. 

The  fault  of  the  profeesors  is  in  denying'  the  necessity  to 
the  validity  of  induction  of  principiee  neither  obtainible 
nur  provable  by  iuduction,  and  in  Etiippotung  that  we  can 
(K)nfitruct  au  aacqiiatc  science  of  the  nnivemc  without  the 
principles  wliicb  are  given  ns  only  by  divine  revelation. 
Without  theec  principles  we  can  explain  nothing,  and  the 
universe  is  avast  a.secmhlag:e  of  inexplicable  phenomena; 
for  it  is  only  in  tliose  principles  we  do  or  can  obtain  a  key 
to  its  meaning.  Hence,  mndem  science,  which  exchides 
both  revelation  and  intuition  a  •priori,  explainn  nothings 
rcMluceii  notiiing  to  ibs  principlo  and  canse;,  and  only  g^sn- 
emlixes  and  ck«8ifie«  observahiG  plierioniena,  wliieli,  we 
stibmit,  is  no  science  »t  all.  Certainly,  wo  do  not  pretend 
that  science  is  built  on  faith,  as  tlie  traditionalislK  do,  or  are 
accused  of  doing;  but  we  do  say  that,  without  the  lij-ht 
of  revelatiou,  we  cAnuot  coiifitruct  an  adcquutv  science  of 
the  universe,  or  explain  the  viu-ioug  facts  and  events  of  his- 
tory. If  we  did  not  know  from  revelation  that  the  deril 
atitl  his  ungmls  exist,  we  might  observe  tlie  fiict«  of  satan- 
opbany,  hut  we  aliould  not  know  whence  they  came,  ur  wliat 
tliey  mean.  Wo  might  Xm  tempted,  vexed,  hanuM>ed,  l»e- 
Biejit-d,  possessed,  by  evil  spirita  tie  the  spintists  are ;  but 
We  rtliuuld  be  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  utterly  unable  k> 
explain  our  trouble,  or  to  aiwribe  it  to  any  cause,  far  Jew  to 
eat^nic  invaston.  The  prodigies  would  be  for  us  simply 
inexplicable  prudigieB.  But,  taught  by  revelation  that  the 
air  swarniK  with  evil  epiriCs,  the  enemieii  of  man,  and  ene- 
mies of  man  because  enennea  of  (iod,  we  am  see  at  onra 
the  expUantion  of  the  spirit-manifestAtions,  and  a«&ign 
them  their  real  principle  and  cause. 

We  know  that  iniiiiy  who  call  themselves  Clirifitians  arc 
disponed  to  doubt,  if  not  U)  deny,  the  personal  existence  of 
6ata.n,  aud  to  maintain  that  we  woni,  which  mcaiis  an 
enemy  or  adversary,  is  6im|)]y  a  general  term  for  the  snoi 
of  the  evil  influences  to  which  we  are  exposed,  if  not  sub- 
jected.   -\e  if  a  genemlizfttion  wore  poasiole  where  there  is 
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nothing  concrete  1  We  get  rid  of  no  difticulty  by  tliis 
explanation.  Influence  8uppo§e»  some  person  or  |>riiicipte 
from  wboin  or  from  wliicli  proceeds  tlie  intiuoiiec  or  in- 
flowing. If  yon  deny  yaUii  8  personal  existence,  you  have 
no  option  hilt  eillmr  to  deiiv  ovil  altoj^'tlier  or  to  ndmit  an 
orieinal  eternal  principle  of  evil  warring  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  gooii,  that  i«,  Manicheism,  or  Persian  ihiaiitiiii, 
wliich,  though  Calvinism,  mdeed,  in  tcai;hing  that  evil  or 
Bin  18  something  po<iiHvc,  may  imply  it,  tA  neither  good 
philosophy  nor  sound  Christian  theology.  According  to 
sound  philosopliy  and  theology,  God  nioiie  hath  eternity, 
and  by  nifl  woi*d  has  ereated  heaven  and  eurtli,  and  all  things 
therein,  visililc  and  iuviaible.  All  the  works  of  Gad  afo 
wd,  very  good;  and  as  ihere  la  nothing  in  existence  ex- 
ipt  himself  that  he  halU  not  made,  it  tollowa  ncceiwarily 
t  evil  is  not  a  positive  cxieteiicc,  hut  is  sitiiply  negative, 
the  negation  or  abfienee  of  good.  It  originates  and  can 
originate  only  in  the  abuse  of  his  facultie*!  I»y  a  creature 
whom  God  Imtb  eroatad  aiid  endowed  with  inle'lligi>ncc  and 
free-will,  and  tberL-furi;  capable  of  acting  wmng  a^  well  us 
right.  To  assert  that  man  is  subjected  or  exposed  to  evil 
iuHuencce  leads  necce«arily  to  the  assertion  of  a  personal 
devil  who  cKorta  it.  You  must,  then,  either  deny  all  evil 
influenees  from  n  source  foreign  to  or  di^tinguiehable  from 
man's  own  int]-in.'iie  nature,  or  else  admit  the  personal  exint- 
enee  of  8atnn  and  his  hosts. 

Sntan  and  his  ho»t>i  having  relielled  agaiiiist  God,  and  iit 
refusing  to  worship  the  incaniate  Son  us  Gml,  were  cast  oat 
of  heaven,  and  hi^caiiie  tlit.-  bittL-r  ciieniicii  of  him  imd  the 
human  race.  Satan,  ns  the  eliief  of  the  fallen  angels,  evtl 
demons,  or  devils,  carries  on  incessant  war  against  God,  and 
seeks  to  draw  men  away  frr^m  their  allegiance  to  Jiirii,  and 
to  get  binuiolf  worshipped  by  liieni  in  his  phwo.  Hence,  he 
secKH  by  lying  wonders  to  diiCeivo  the  in ;  by  hie  prodtgieii 
to  rival  in  their  belief  real  miracles;  and,  by  his  pretended 
revelations  of  the  spirit-world,  to  sufwtitutc  belief  in  liia 
pretended  cnmmnnic-atioiiR  for  faith  in  divine  revelation, 
and  thus  rpentabltBh  in  laiidu  n^leerned  by  Chrietiaiiity  from 
his  dominion  (he  devil-worsiiip  wliicli  baa  never  ceased  to 
obtain  in  all  heathen  coutilrios.  The  holy  Scriptures  assure 
ns  that  all  the  g(jds  of  the  heathen  an)  demons  or  devils. 
These  took  possession  of  the  idols  made  of  Avood  or  stone, 
gold  or  silver,*  Imd  tlicir  temples,  their  priests  and  priuet- 

*Ttib  cxpliiiu*  Pluucliuttv,   urbLck  la  a  «tc|>  toward  dio  revival  of 
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e**8.  tlieir  wurwioe,  ami  were  worahipiied  u  godtf.  Thty 
gave  forth  onclee,  a.nd  were  coneultea,  throiigli  tticir  inedi- 
vtme,  in  all  CTeat  aSairs  of  state,  and  tlieir  oineits  and 
auguries,  whicli  tlie  people  coneulted  to  lenrn  the  future,  a* 
tlie  spiritisto  do  their  niediiiiiis.  SpiritiHin  belongs  to  the 
same  order.  Tlie  Kpirit>i,  an  Mr.  Grant  well  proves,  are- 
dcmona,  and  the  whole  thing  h&A  for  it«  object  to  rcustjkb 
Hull,  pt'ihaus  in  a  rnodilied  form,  the  devil-worship  which 
formerly  obtained  among  all  nations  but  the  Jews  or  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  etill  obtains  among  atl  nations  not  jret 
{'lirnitinniKed.  It  began  in  the  grand  apostoHy  of  tlie  gen- 
tiles fiTiin  tho  pntriarSial  religion,  whioi  followed  the  con- 
fusion of  toiiguen  at  Jiabel;  and  the  spiritisttf  are  doing 
tlieir  best  to  revive  it  in  tlic  grand  apostasy  from  the 
('liri»tiaii  ehurcli,  whicli  took  place  in  the  si.ntcenth  century, 
and  of  which  we  have  such  clear  and  unmietaknble  predic- 
tions in  the  New  Testament.  So  adroitly  has, Satan  man- 
aged, that,  if  it  were  possible,  tlte  very  elect  would  be 
deceived.  So  much  wo  eay  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
apirit-uuui  i  f e«tatiuu8. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  thc«e  inanifeetntions,  we 
8)iall  iiud  evidence  enough  of  their  aatanic  character.  All 
satinic  inviifiions  bring  trouble  or  perturbation,  while  tho 
aii;;ctic  viaitations  always  bring  enlm,  peace,  and  order. 
Tho  divine  oracles  are  clear,  precise,  distinct,  free  fryni  all 
ambiguity ;  for  he  who  give*  them  knowe  all  liie  work* 
frritn  their  Imginning  to  their  end.  Satan's  oraclea  are 
always  ambiguous,  etauimci'ing,  and  usually  deceive  or  mis- 
lead those  who  truBt  them.  Satan  U  a  creature,  and  his 
p<jwcr  and  intelligence,  though  euperhumnu,  are  not  unlim- 
ited. The  uiiivei-8e  has  secrets  he  cannot  penetrate,  and  hu 
cnti  do  no  more  than  hifl  and  our  Creator  pBrmit^.  lie  haa 
no  prophetic  power,  for  God  keeps  his  own  counsula.  He 
can  only  guess  or  inter  the  future  from  his  knowledge  of 
tlic  present.  lie  ha£  no  creative  power,  and  can  never 
pruduee  any  thing  as  tirst  cause.  Hence,  be  can  operato 
only  with  materials  lilted  to  hie  hand.  The  epiritiHts  tell 
ua  that  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  be  a  mediam.  It  is  only 
periiOUB  of  a  certain  temperament,  found  much  oftcner 
among  women  tiian  among  men,  and,  among  men,  only 
with  those  of  a  feminine  character,  and  wanting  alike  in 
manly  vigor  and  robust  health,  Tho  spirits  can  communi- 
cate only  through  such  as  nature  or  habit  has  fitted  to  he 
niedinmu,  and  tlie  communications  hnvc  always  something 
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llie  character  of  the  meduim  throuf^h  which  they  are 
made.  Th«  limited  power  of  Satan,  hi*  inability  to  know 
the  future,  which  exist*  only  in  the  dirine  decree,  and  hiR 
Uck  of  power  to  form  his  own  medium,  render  the  s|)Irit- 
commonicationa  extremely  vag^ue,  uncertain,  ohscurc,  and 
feeble. 

The  dependence  of  Satan  on  the  medium  is  manifest. 
The  spirits  will  not  eommuiiicate  if  any  thing  disturbs  the 
medium,  or  put£  the  pythonees  out  of  humor,  like  the 
presence  of  lia.rd-!ie;ided  sceptics,  or  a  too  critical  examina- 
tion by  keen-sighted  scientific  professors  determined  not  to 
l>e  deceived.  Their  commnnications,  oral  or  written,  from 
the  pretended  epirita  of  dtstingnished  authors,  poets,  phi- 
losopliers,  stateBmen,  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  Satan  as 
a  Bcnolar  or  a  gentleman.  Thcu  again,  the  spirita  really 
tell  us  nothing  that  amounts  to  aiiv'  tiling  oi  the  9piri^ 
world.  Their  representatioiiB  make  it  a  dim  and  shadowy 
re^on,  in  which  the  spirita  of  the  departed  wandur  about 
hither  and  thitiier,  witliont  end  or  aim,  apparently  worse 
off  than  in  the  Elysian  fielda  of  the  ancients,  which  resem- 
ble more  the  Chriiitian  hull  than  the  Chrl6tiaii'6  buavoD. 
Tlicre  is  an  air  of  unreality  abont  them;  they  are  the 
vmhnc  of  heathen  philoK>phy,  not  living  existences;  and 
their  region,  or,  more  ])roperIy,  their  state,  would  be  di»- 
trcssing,  if  one  believed  at  all  in  the  renreaontitiona 
given  bj  tJiem,  One  thing  is  evident — 'the  spirits  know  or 
can  Bay  nothing  of  the  beatific  vision,  whiun  prov(?s  that 
thoy  are  not  blcsftcd  an^la.  They  do  not  see  God,  and  arc 
clearly  bauifihod  from  hia  presence.  Ho  foruiB  not  the  liclit 
nor  the  blcModnegs  of  their  slate.  They  BCetn,  like  troubled 
ghosts,  to  linger  around  the  place*  where  they  lived  in  the 
body,  pale,  thin,  shadowy,  miserable,  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  the  living  but  only  occasionally  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  even  then  only  to  a'  feeble  extant.  Frieude  and 
acf|uaintan(;efi  in  thin  life  may  recognize,  wc  arc  toUl,  each 
other  in  the  npirit-world,  but  whether  with  pleasure  or  pain, 
it  is  difficult  to  sav.  The  picture  of  their  diseiabodied  life 
18  very  sad,  and  the  Christian  soul  finds  it  dark,  hopeless, 
clieerleaa,  and  depreBsing ;  na  the  condition  of  those  doomed 
to  take  up  their  abode  with  the  devil  and  hie  angels  must 
HQeeBsarify  Iw. 

The  doctrines  the  spirit*!  teacJi   and  confirm   with  lying 
wonders  are  what  the  apostle  calls  "  the  doctrines  of  devils. 
They  arc  unaniiuoas  in  declaring  that  there  ie  no  devil  and 
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no  lie) I.  God  may  uot  hu  ahuoliitelj  deiiiei),  but  hie  per- 
lionalitv  U  otinciiruil,  uiid  liu  uppeorH  (iiity  in  tlic  distance,  as 
flu  iiitiiiit«  abetraL-tion,  bt^itig  uiilv  iu  tbe  sense  in  wlticli, 
Hegul  uiijrlitKiv.  beiiijir  unil  iiot-lMiiug  are  iduiitieal — nunotc 
from  ill!  ccmtcniplntioii,  irnJifferent  to  wliat  U  going  un  in 
the  world  below  )iiiii,  aakinff  neitlier  prayers  nor  worebip. 
love  nor  veneration,  praiee  nor  tbiuilisgiving.  and  receiving 
uone.  Tbe  Hpirittt  ocbo  tlio  dorniiiarit  ^iitiincnts  of  the 
age,  and  tispcciutiv  of  the  circle  witli  whit^b  tlicy  rommniit- 
cato.  They  arc,  where  tlicy  are  not  liold  in  clieek  by  the 
Unyering  respeet  of  tbe  oinTle  for  Christianity,  fiirioofl  rtili- 
cah,  j^reat  (sticklers  for  progrefw  witliont  divine  aid.  and  of 
development  without  a  created  jjcerin.  Yet  tbe  doctrine* 
they  teach  are  such  as  they  find  in  germ,  ifnot  develoijed, 
in  the  minds  of  their  luediumK.  Thoy  eometimea  <leuj 
every  diatinctivolv  Cbriotiun  doctrine,  and  are  ftiire  to  per- 
%'ert"wliat  of  the  Jaitb  they  do  not  expressly  deny-  !»  J?e"- 
cral,  they  iiaeert  that  the  form  of  religion  caUi-d  f'hristianity 
has  had  it«  dny,  and  that  there  in  a  iie\r  and  sublinier  form 
about  to  be  developed,  and  that  they  cotue  to  aunoumx:  it, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  fur  it.  Tlie  new  form  of  relij^ion 
will  free  the  world  from  llio  old  chureh,  from  bondage  to 
the  I^iblc,  to  creeds  and  duj^ciiiut,  t]ie  old  palrian'Jial  ttyKtenw 
and  goverutneutH,  and  placL-  tlie  religioua,  social,  and  polit- 
ical world  on  a  higUur  plaaic,  and  moved  by  a  more  enereetic 
Bijirit  of  progrtwH.  Tliis  is  the  mission  of  spiritism.  It  is 
ckfitincd  to  carry  on  and  ooinplete  the  work  commenced  by 
Christ,  but  which  he  kft  unhniKhed,  and  inchoate. 

The  special  object  of  tlu-  wpirilti,  It  is  pretended,  ie  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  llin  ininmrtality  of  tJic  .soul;  bnt  in  what 
form,  what  condiliuu,  what  mum  t  The  inmiortatity  of  tlio 
Bonl,  or  its  survival  of  the  body,  vfim  gcnuraily  believed  by 
the  he:ttliens,  however  addicted  to  demon -woKhip  they 
miglit  bi; ;  but  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gospel  they  did  not  Iwlicvi!,  niid  tlii'.  spirits  do  not  teacL 
itor  atfirm  it.  The  lipirilti  mom  to  know  nothing  of  im- 
mortal life  in  (*(kI,  and  into  which  tite  Ninetitic'l  mm\  enters 
when  it  dejurls  this  life,  and  h  puritied  from  all  the  etain« 
it  may  have  contracted  in  the  i\vah. 

Tha  only  irninortality  they  offer  is  the  iiiimortalily  of 
evil  demons  or  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  tiret  co'tate. 
Bnt  even  of  such  an  irnrnnrtality  for  the  human  soul,  thoy 
offer  no  proof.  They  are  lying  spirita,  and  their  word  is 
worthiest,  and  their  identity  with  numaD  souls  once  united 
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to  human  bodiea  which  they  pereouate,  U  ooC  and  c«niiot  be 
oitablislied.  They  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  deiu],  which 
St.  Paut  prouche  J  at  Athenti,  aiul  they  (five,  a**  we  have  bkcii, 
no  pruoiK  tli&t  till:  itoul  cloeK  not  am  uitd  p[;n«ti  wIlli  the 
Iwjtly.  Their  doctriiios  a,ro  dimply  ealeulatod  to  deceive  the 
unwarj-,  to  draw  them  uway  from  their  alleginnce  to  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  to  drag  tlieTii  down  to  tlie  region  where 
dwell  the  angels  that  fell. 

The  etliical  doctrines  of  tlio  Hpirits  arc  m  bad  as  cao  be 
imagined,  and  the  morals  of  the  advanced  ripiritiata  wonM 
appear  to  Ix;  of  the  hjweat  and  niost  revolting  sort  It  iniit- 
lurs  not  th&t  the  spirits  give,  now  ntid  then,  some  good  ad- 
vice, and  aay  some  true  things;  for  tUo  object  of  eatan  u 
to  deceive,  and  his  practice  is  nsnallv  to  He  and  deceive  by 
telling  the  trnth.  The  truth  he  tells  gains  liitii  crcdil,  and 
seciire3  contideuc£  in  him  as  a.  guide.  Hut  he  ttilcos  good 
cape  that  the  truth  he  tulU  shall  have  all  the  effect  of  falso- 
hottd.  lie  ;;ivea  good  moral  advice,  but  ho  remove*  all 
mutivoa  for  foJIowmg  it,  and  takes  away  all  moi'al  restraints. 
He  ware  agaiast  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morula ai 
repu"n«nt  to  the  rights  of  reason,  and  in  [xilitical  and  doraes- 
tie  life  as  repugnant  to  liWrly  and  tlic  rights  of  women 
and  children.  All  »hi>nM  do  right  and  seek  what  is  good, 
but  no  one  sliotild  he  con^^trained  ;  only  voluntary  ohedienoe 
ifi  meritoriims;  fumed  obetiieneu  is  no  virtue.  The  sen- 
timents and  alieetions  should  be  an  froo  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  attempt  ta  restrain  them  is  to  war  luraiiut 
nature  herself.  They  are  not  voluntary  either  in  their  ori- 
gin or  nature,  and  therefore  are  not  uud  should  not  he  sub* 
lected  tn  an  oiitwiml  law.  Love,  the  apostle  telU  iis,  is  the 
lullilling  of  the  law,  tlie  bond  of  perfection.  How  wrong, 
then,  ti>  undertake  to  put  gyves  on  love,  to  (»mfilriiin  it,  or 
to  subject  it  if)  the  petty  eonventioiiallties  uf  a  moribund 
doeioty,  or  the  rules  of  an  antiquated  morality  !  Takiuir  no 
note  of  the  distineiion  between  the  gupernatural  love,  which 
Chrifitiaus  cull  charity,  and  love  as  a  natural  sentiment,  »nd 
as  little  of  the  distinction  between  the  different  sortnof  lovo 
oven  as  a  natural  sentiment,  as  the  love  of  iiarents  for  chil- 
dren and  children  for  im.rentfi,  the  love  of  irieiidB,  the  lovo 
of  country,  the  lovo  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  love  of 
the  eexoi  for  ench  other,  or  simply  (K.-xual  love,  Satan  laya 
the  foundation,  as  wc  cj*n  easily  see.  If  nut  blinded  by  his 
dehifiione,  for  the  grobaedt  uorruption  and  the  moat  beastly 
immorality. 
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Hencp  the  spiritistji  very  genernlly  look  upon  the  marring 
law  ae  tyrannical  and  abeuM,  and  assert  tlie  doctrine  of  (rue 
love.  The  Tiiarriiigc  is  m  tlic  low,  and  wlien  the  love  h  no 
more,  the  tnorria£;e  ie  dieeolvod.  Nono  of  our  »eiititneiit« 
depend  on  the  will ;  hence,  &elf -denial  is  iiniiataral,  uiid  tm- 
moml.  ProKtitutioii  h  wrong,  for  no  love  redeems  and  hal- 
lowa  it ;  aud  for  the  same  reason  it  h  immonil  for  a  inaii 
and  woman  to  live  together  as  hutihand  and  wife,  after  tliey 
have  cea*od  to  love  each  other,  tt  is  easy  to  eee  to  what 
this  leads,  and  we  cannot  he  surprised  to  find  conjugal  tidel- 
ity  not  reckoned  as  n  virtue  hy  epiriti^ts;  to  find  wives 
leaving  their  hosbaude,  and  husbiinds  their  wiveii,  or  tlic 
wife  cn(H)Hing  anew  husband  ok  often  m  she  pleosoa  or  wilts  ; 
and  the  husband  taking  a  new  wife  when  tired  of  the  old, 
or  an  additional  wife  or  two,  MoiTnon-like,  when  one  at  a 
time  is  not  enough.  Indeed.  Momoniem  is  only  one  form 
and  llic  most  strictly  orgiinized  form,  of  coiitemponiry  spir- 
itism, and  woman's- rigSi't ism  is  only  Hnothor  pi-oduet  of  the 
Bamo  shop,  tliongh  donbtlct^s  many  of  the  women  carried 
away  by  it  are  iinre-minded  and  etijiste-  But  the  leaders  are 
spiritists  or  intimately  connected  with  them.  The  anijnut 
of  the  woman -movement  is  hoBtility  to  the  marriage  law, 
and  the  cares  ajid  dnidgcry  of  maternity  and  home  life.  It 
threatens  to  be  not  the  least  of  the  (;oi-nipting  and  danger- 
ous forma  of  spiritism. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  is  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  hatos  Catho- 
licity with  a  most  hearty  hiitred,  gives  o"  adequate  anthor- 
ity,  a  ekotch  of  the  immorality  of  spintiet^  wliich  aliould 
startle  the  community  :  we  mate  an  exlraet : 

"  We  paM  to  notice  some  further  (avU  rvlntivr  to  the  morsf  tcadcocy 
o(  ^pirilunliniii.  W(t  liiivc  rriul  [in  rininu,  and  foitnil  tbcm  very  lilgbi 
biitthGreiBHbuniliiQt  pruof  to  §how  IbitL,  iniilead  of  ita  being  'ancient 
CbriBtiniiil^'  rcvivt-d,'  It  is  tlie  worst  onemy  Cliri«tiniiil;  ever  bad  lo 
vuxt.  Wc  bclivTc  it  lo  \x-  entnn'fl  liut  gmml  effort  lo  subailtute  a  false 
for  the  true  ChriBliiiiiity.  lliti  BEian>s  are  laid  most  inj^i-iiioiMlf:  and. 
ualuu  very  watclifnl,  ere  people  are  aware  of  li,  tLcy  will  bo  caugbt  id 
aoiue  of  his  traps.  Tliouwuuln  iimd  millions  (in;  alrcmly  Ills  duluded  vlc- 
limu,  and,  lite  a  tprriWe  tornado,  he  h  sWMpiiij;  with  dtmtmciion  (in 
every  skli!.  OcMslonally  we  hear  a  warnina  vi>ifc  from  one  who  Iim 
eacaped  from  libs  power,  like  ■  mariner  from  the  sinking  wreck;  but 
moat,  after  tliey  once  get  into  the  HplrltuiLllst  '  eirclc.'  arc  like*  tlii^  bnal 
atan  under  tlu.-  eoutrol  of  the  terrible  vhirlp>ool  on  tho  (iOast  of  Norwa) 
•— (IrMti'UciIon  is  suto. 

"  Th«  next  witneu  we  Introduce  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitntiy,  odhor  of  \b» 
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New  York  I^iChJtitder.    He  was  formi-rlr  &  vriu-in  ndvooile  of  Kplrilunl' 
iam,  mill  jiublUbetl  ntU4;ii  in  iU  fiivor.     \lii  snytt: 

'"Nov,  aftcra  long  and  i^onslant  wnlclifuliiMS,  iieeing  for  months 
sn<ljM»itipraj):rws  audita pructiv&l  working  upon  iU  (levolcu,  lla  be* 
llrvi;rs,  and  its  mediunif,  wv  are  compclk-d  lo  speak  our  honrac  convic- 
lion,  which  la,  tbnt  (he  man ifestatlons  coming  tlirouglilbo  acknowledged 
mediums,  who  are  desiiguated  aa  npplag,  Upping,  KTitlng,  and  cntrnDcud 
mixiiitnu.  Iinrca  Loni-ful  iallucncc  upon  believers,  and  crcjttc  disconl 
and  canfiiBion:tliat  Ills  gonoralityoF  those  tcnehlagB  Inculcate  false  Idea*, 
approTv  of  Hulfisli,  imlividu4tl  itctd,  and  undone  thcoriea  and  principka 
which,  whcD  carried  out,  tUdaae  and  malcc  them  Utcia  betUr  cAai   Uis 

"  Agaiahc  My>:  '  Seeing  ai  wo  have  the  grodoal  prognua  it  mnkca 
with  iu  believers,  particularly  lla  mcdiumB.  from  Uvea  of  moratily  to 
thoce  of  Mnruiiitryftiid  imiu/nUUi/,  graiJuullyaudcauiiouHl}'  umlermlnliig 
the  foundotion  of  good  prindplcs,  wc  look  back  with  auiazcracal  to  lli« 
radical  cliange  which  a  few  mautha  will  bflag  about  la  ludivldualn.' 

"  Hft  aa,yt  in  cancluaiOQ:  '  Wc  desire  lo  send  forth  our  warning  voice; 
ftDd  if  our  bumble  position  aa  the  bead  of  a  public  Jounial,  our  knowti 
advocacy  ul  apiriluuliscn.  our  (Mpurimic^i,  antl  tlie  conapiciiutm  pDit  wc 
hnvo  playwl  nmonj;  its  IjoIU'vpts;  the  hoiKwty  and  tlio  tcnrU'ssncM  with 
which  we  have  defvudtd  the  aubjucl,  will  wpigh  any  Ihlu);  iu  our  favor, 
Wf  drvlrr  that  our  opinionn  may  be  rccrivtHl.  and  thcKic  who  arc  mnving 
passively  down  Ihe  niahlng  rapids  to  dei.[nictlon,  ahould  pause,  ere  it  be^ 
too  Intc,  and  nave  Ibcmaclvcn  from  the  bln^ling  influcnco  which  those 
raanllestatloEia  are  causing.' 

"TOOntDDIKO  TO  UAKItT. 

"  Among  other  iuatrucliona  ot  the  ipirita,  ttic  nptulle  Paul  has  nMiired 
tu  that  they  will  be  opposed  to  the  marriage  laws,  •forblddiug  to  marry." 
1  Tim.  Iv.  3. 

"At  the  liutlaud  (Yl.)  Hcform  SpiiHlualiit  Convention,  bcUl  in  Judo, 
16S6.  The  fullawlug  resoiutlon  waa  presented  and  defended: 

" '  Hitoiinkl,  Tliat  the  only  true  and  natural  marriage  )i  an  exeluslve 
conjugal  love  bctwcca  one  man  and  one  woman ;  and  the  only  true  homo 
1b  Ihe  Isolalcd  home,  baaod  upon  this  cxcluaivo  lore' 

"The  lurvleiu  reader  miiy  vev  nothlngohji-ctionable  In  tlio  reNol iiitnn : 
but  plcatc  read  it  again  uud  observe  what  constitutes  marriagt,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  tlie  reDolutioii, '  an  exrluilvt:  i-onjugal  ixivk  between  one  mau  and 
one  woman.'  Tlic  poiaon  Mnthneni  in  i^ovorert  np  by  the  wonl  '  mu<.' 
What  coEi8litut««  mArrtago  now,  accor'ting  to  thr  laws  of  Clio  landf  Do 
we  UDdcmtaud  tliai,  wlit:ii  weseeanoliceof  a  marriage  io  a  paper,  whIcJi 
took  phiofl  at  a  ct^rlain  litno  Jtiid  pbiei',  iIiilI  then  ttie  pnrlie*  b«gaa  to 
love  each  other  exclusively?  Certainly  not;  but  at  that  time  their  lovo 
WM  HDCtioned  tiy  tlic  proiirr  aulhnritiL-j,  nud  thus  Ihey  ticca inu  hunliand 
and  wife.  Bui  the  reanluiioa  slates  lli^t  tlie  nuirriatfii  nhoiild  coTDiiHt  in 
Ihe  'uacluvive  conjugal  h/ve.'    Tk«a  it  follows,  whau  either  parly  lovea 
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aootticr  fjcltuinii/,  llu:  flnl  Diwriaco  \fi  illiiwjlnxl.  iiiid  tiu'y  nre  mnrrinl 
ajcnic :  nnd  if  ttir-  ai]ii>r  on?  does  not  1uip[»on  to  dm)  a  spiritual  *  nlBniiy.' 
(him  Iticre  U  HO  nlicrnntivc  left  Init  to  miiko  th«  bMi  of  It,  u  many  bnm 
htxD  c-oinpcl]od  (o<)ti.  Acciirdinelp  UiIh  rooltitimi,  one  U  mnrrinl  a* 
«ftcn  as  lib  love  becomen  '  exlviiw  '  for  any  particular  liidlvklnal.  TUls 
ie  on&  iicm  In  ilift  boiiiied  ■  now  locial  order,'  whloh  tl»i>  •piriu  (iropote 
lo  rttablbli  when  the  pnlitlml  potvcr  is  In  thnlr  linnds.  It  ts  calVd  l)y 
«Jn>m  ilie  '  IMvlne  Itaw  of  Mftrila^.'  A.  large  number  of  iiplHliiiilLttR 
•n'  olrwidf  fjvrrjring  out  ihU  rcBoIulifin  prnplicnlly.  rc{g;nr<l1(^«i;  of  thn 
laws  of  tint  tnnd. 

"  A  similar  renotutlon  was  pr«aent«tl  at  the  National  Spiritual  Caavtm- 
llt>a  li&M  in  Chicago,  from  Xng.  fliU  to  Utii,  IflfM.  It  waa  offerfxl  bjr 
Dr.  A.  0.  Fark«r.  of  Boston,  cliairmauof  tb«  committee  on  social  re- 
lation*.    Thin  iiuiiit  u  aironttly  urjsiHl  hy  llu-  it|iirit.-i  liud  H|>iritnnlUla, 

■■  At  ih"  Kullfinil  lU'ffinn  Oiiivutitioti,  wliicli  closed  June  STlh,  1838. 
the  rcHoliiiiim  timlur  uotiaiilcralioii  whs  «Aru<»lly  adviKiuti-cl  by  alile  men 
and  momL'n.  t^id  Mn,  Jiilin  tiranch.  of  New  York,  as  rc^porttid  in  TA^. 
Banner  of  TJuhl,  Jnly  lOih.  1838,  wlien  spmkin^  on  tli«  resolatloit:  *I 
am  awiiTC  tlial  1  liavv  cbi>n<<H  aluiuHt  a  fi'jrbiildcu  nubjt^cl:  forbidden  from 
the  fact  lliai  any  t>tie  wtio  ran  or  ilatf  look  Itie  marriafe  question  in  tbe 
face,  candidly  and  openly  denouncing  the  inalitutian  ai  the  sole  catise  of 
woman's  dt-smdutioii  luid  mivcr}',  arc  objccU  of  ntupicion.  of  scorn,  nnd 
opprobrious  «pilti(rtM.' 

"i^bn  fiirllier  remarked  in  th«  defence  of  the  rcMtliition,  andthnrigiila 
of  women. '  She  musl  drmand  her  freedom ;  lier  riglil  lo  receive  ihu  equal 
WMjp-iior  man  In  payment  far  ber  labor;  lur  r^At  Co  futuehiHtren  KAtn 
ahe  wiU,  and  bj/  i^Juim.' " 

SLucIi  iin>rc  to  the  wiinc  yfTeet.,  and  even  more  startling, 
we  iniglit  quote ;  wu  mi^lit  j^ive  tlit;  uocouiit  »f  tlie  Hpiritiat 
coiiiliiuiiily  lit  Jk-rliii,  Ofiicj ;  but  wi;  Imvu  no  wLsIi  to  nUgiist 
our  j-cjului-s,  ami  tiii;^  i«  tiriou^li  fur  our  piii'(KJBe;  it  is  Bulli- 
oient  to  prove  to  hII,  not  uiiuur  tlm  <lcli]»iou,  that  Kpiritiem 
is  of  BHtanic  origin,  ami  lo  he  yBcJiewt'd  by  all  who  wish  to 
reuialri  inonilly  sarit',  and  to  lead  konv«t  and  iiprifrlit  lives. 
Wc  art!  not  dispoBL-d  to  In;  ahirtiiiKtit,  .■iiid.  like  Mie  majority 
of  our  country  men,  arc  iiiort;  likely  to  arr  oij  tlie  side  of  o|»- 
tiinistn  tlitiii  of  pe^iiiiisiii ;  but  we  i-uimut  euiitumpUto  the 
rapid  t^pread  of  .•>piritlHni  since  ib41,  when  it  bcj^tin  witli  the 
Fox  girls,  without  feeling  tiiat  a  really  jireat  diuigtir  threat- 
ens the  itioduni  worUI.  and  timt  thi-rn  Is  ample  rea«in  for 
mil  who  do  not  wi»U  to  sea  demon-woriiihii)  anpplantiftf?  the 
worship  of  God  throughout  tiiu  hind,  to  iw  ou  their  k"^''*'- 
Mr.  Grant,  who  seetns  to  b(!  well  iiiforinod  on  the  stibjjwt, 
tcll»  iiH  tImt  siimti  that  iwriud.  rtpintinui  •'hiw  Ijiirotnc  world- 
wide in  its  intluvncw,  iitiiiiWrin^  aiiiung  it«  ardent  supponvra 
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\nxny  of  tlic  first  ineu  and  women  of  both  conthienta.  Min- 
iGters,  doetoi'8,   kwjers,    judgoe,    congressmen,  govornore, 

EreaidentH,'que6ns,  Kings,  and  euiperore.  of  all  roligiooB,  axe 
owing  to  its  infliience,  and   gliowing  ttieir  sympathy  with 
its  teachings." 

Mr.  (iraiit  nhoiild  not  say,  "  of  all  rcligionn  ;"  some  Catli- 
olio$  mav  liftve  become  epiritigts,  but  they  cannot  become  eo, 
and  pursifit  Jii  following  spiritism  vvitliotit  severing  tltem- 
aelros  from  the  ehtirch.  Some  wpiritists  have  been  told  by 
the  spirits  to  become  Catholics;  but  tlie  church  has  requireJ 
them  to  give  np  snintiitin,  and  they  have  either  done  no,  or 
left  her  ooramntiion,  like  Daniel  Homo,  and  returned  to 
tJjeir  communion  with  the  demons.  The  church  forbids 
her  children  to  h&ve  any  denlinge  with  devils.  But  witli 
this  rectitieution  the  elatemcnt  i*  not  exiiggerated.  The 
gpread  of  spiritiem  liju;  been  prodigioiif;,and  proves  not  only 
the  power  and  cunning  of  Satan,  but  that  tlie  way  for  his 
sncceffi  had  been  wrII  jirepared,  and  tlia.t:  no  xmall  portion 
of  the  modern  world  were  in  the  moral  condition  of  tho 
old  world  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  gi^ntile  iipistajiy.  mtd 
really  to  i-ctiirii  to  tho  heathen  darkness  and  superstition, 
the  ric«  and  oorruption,  from  which  the  Gospel  had  res- 
cued them,  or^  at  least,  had  rescued  ttieir  luieo&tors. 

We  know  not  the  iniinlier  of  spiritiHtd  iii  our  country. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  they  reckon  their  niimberg  by 
millions;  but  there  can  be  no  donht  that  thev  include  Ik 
very  large  portion  i>f  our  wliohi  iKipntation.  lliis  tliiK  fact 
any"  thing  to  do  with  tho  aatouiiuiiig  iucroae©  of  vie*  and 
en  nil!  ill  our  coiiiitrv  within  tho  lost  fow  yearn,  the  undeni- 
able corruption  of  morals  and  manners,  and  tho  growing 
freqiitincy  of  murder  and  suicide?  Senator  Sprague,  an 
iionorahle  and  an  hnneat  man  and  a  tnie  patriot,  stated,  the 
other  day.  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  tne  United  Statee, 
that  ourc-ountry  is  morally  and  politically  more  corrupt  thaii 
any  other  country  in  the  civilized  world,  "We  hope  be  is 
niiatitken,  hut  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  not  wholly  wrong.  It 
is  idle  to  attribute  this  corruption  to  the  influences  of  the  late 
civil  war.  and  atill  idler  or  worse  than  idle,  to  attribute  it, 
as  Home  do^  to  tho  heavy  influx  of  fi>reigncrs ;  for,  thoiigli 
among  tliose  are  many  olii-world  eriminaU,  tho  great  lx)dy 
of  tho  foruigncrs.  when  they  lami  liei"e,  are  fur  more  moral^ 
honoflt,  upright,  eonscioniione,  than  the  avonigo  of  native 
AmcricHnB :  and  lliough  they  soon  |>rove  that ''evil  com- 
municiitionR  corrupt  good  manners,"  mnch  of  tlie  patriot's 
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hope  for  the  future  depciiiiB  on  tliein,  ciipocianT  the  Catlio- 
lic  portion  of  them,  if,  in  due  scaaon,  thoir  cUildren  can  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  tlie  church,  und  reooivc  & 
proper  Catholic  truinins. 

Unhappily,  the  eimple,  uatural  virtaes  of  fonoor  time*, 
fiiicli  lis  extfitcd  LQ  ancit-'nt  Greece  and  Kome,  and  exiet  even 
now  in  eoine  pagan  and  Mohaiiimudmi  countries,  have,  to  a 
fciirfut  extent,  been  lost  with  u^  und  thu  M^etstiai'e  nothing 
with  wliiclito  siipplj  their  pLacL-,  or  which  to  oppose  to  tliid 
terrible  Biitanic  invasion.  They  have  indued  done  much  to 
prepare  the  wav  for  it,  and  are  doing  still  more,  hy  their 
opposition  to  the  church,  to  render  it  snccewfal.  Bot, 
thoneh  the  danger  its  great  atitl  pressing,  we  arc  not  disposed 
to  think,  with  Mr.  Grant,  that  wo  are  in  what  ho  earn  the 
"world's  crisis."  The  danger  U  far  less  than  it  was;  Ih»- 
cando  the  satnnic  origin  «nd  eltaracter  of  tlieso-callod  spirit- 
manifestations  are  widely  suspected,  und  are  h^iiuiing  to 
be  exposed.  Satan  is  powerless  In  the  open  day.  He  is 
never  dangerous  when  seen  and  known  to  be  Satan.  Ho 
iniiHt  always  disgnise  hiiuaelf  as  an  angcl  of  light,  and  ap- 
pear as  the  defender  of  &omo  canao  which,  in  ie«  time  and 
place,  is  good,  hut,  mtstitned  and  misplaced,  is  evil.  He  luia 
done  wotidera  in  our  day  as  ii  philautliropist,  and  met  with 
inarvellous  huccoss  as  &  Ituumnltarian,  and  will,  pcrlmpfi, 
meet  with  more  still  as  the  champion  of  free  lore  and 
women's  rights.  But  he  has  no  power  over  the  elect,  and, 
though  he  may  besiege  the  vlrtnons  and  the  lioly,  he  can 
fiaptivate  only  the  cliildreu  of  diyobedionce,  who  aro  already 
the  victims  of  tlieir  own  pride,  vanity,  lust,  or  unbelief. 

The  end  of  the  world  may  bo  at  hand,  and  these  lyiog 
signs  and  wondei-s  may  be  the  precureora  of  Anliuhrist ;  hut 
we  do  not  tlilnk  the  end  is  just  yet.  Faith  has  not  yet 
wholly  died  out,  and  the  obui-ch  has  seen,  perhaps,  darker 
days  than  the  present  The  power  of  Christ,  or  his  patience, 
is  not  yet  exhauated  ;  tlie  gospel  of  the  kingdom  has  not 
yet  licon  preached  to  B.U  nuBuns;  thrcc-fourthsof  the  human 
ra?o  remain  as  yet  uneonverled,  and  we  cannot  helieve  tliat 
the  churcfi  has  as  yet  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  Christianity 
done  its  work.  Too  many  of  the  sentinels  have  slept  at 
their  poste,  and  there  has  Wn  a  fearful  lack  of  vigilance 
and  lulcrtjioss  of  which  the  enemy  luis  taken  advantage.  The 
filocpor^  in  Ziun  are  many;  but  these  satanio  knocks  aud 
raps,  aud  t!ii-su  tippings  of  tables,  and  this  horrid  din  and 
racket  of  the  gpirltfl  lo  indiciite  their  pi-esence,  can  hardly 
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fail  to  awftlten  tlieni,  unlcsii  tliey  aro  really  aloeplng  tlio 
sleep  of  death.  The  church  is  still  atnndinfi;,  and  if  her 
children  will  wntcli  and  pmy^ohB  can  battle  with  the  enemy 
aa  Baccesefully  as  she  hoe  dutiu  t^o  iiiany  timeij  before. 

Many  Catholica  hareliud  their  duuhtisof  the  ruulityuf  the 
alleged  spirit-man  if  ofitiitiaits,  and,  oven  conceding  them  &a 
facts, bavu  been  slu w  to  recugiiize  tliei r sutunic origin  and  cliiir- 
aetcr.  Bnt  those  doubts  are  now  generally  removed.  The 
fearful  moral  and  spiritual  ravages  of  spiritiem  have  dia- 
pelled  or  are  fast  dispelling  them,  and  it  will  go  hard  but 
liere  and  now  as  always  and  everywhere,  what  Satan  regards 
as  a  splendid  triniitph  kIiuU  turn  out  agaiuKt  hitn  and  bring 
him  to  shame.  Thus  far  in  his  war  against  the  Son  of  Goa 
all  hia  victurie3  have  been  hia  defeats 

One  thing  is  certiiin,  tJmt  the  only  power  there  ie  to  resii^t 
this  Satanic  inraeion  is  the  Catholic  Ohnrch ;  and  there  is, 
unless  we  greatly  deceive  onrsetves,  a  growing  interent  in 
the  Catholic  quustiou  far  beyond  any  that  lius  heretofore 
been  felt.  Tuinkiiig  luid  well-dispysed  men  see  and  feel 
the  impotence  of  the  sects;  tiiat  tiiey  have  no  divino  life, 
and  no  divine  support ;  that  they  stand  in  human  folly, 
rather  than  even  in  hnman  wisdom.  Eminent  Protestant 
ministers  eloquently  proclaim  and  conclusively  show  that 
Protestantism  was  a  bninder,  and  has  proved  a  failure;  and 
there  spriogs  up  a  growing  feeling  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  well-disposod  of  our  noii-Oatholic  countrymun,  tliat 
the  Judgment  rendered  against  the  church  by  the  reformoi-a^ 
in  thesixLi^eiith  century  was  hasty,  aod  needs  rcvlBion,  pur* 
haps  a  reversal.  Tiiis  feeling,  if  it  continiios  to  grow,  can 
aagur  bat  lU  for  the  altlmate  succeea  of  Sataa  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 
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[Ftom  th«  OMboUo  Worid,  for  Uarah,  WS.] 

Hk.  Oweh,  though  he  has  since  been  a  member  of  Con- 
greee,  and  an  American  minister  at  Kaples,  was  formerly 
well  known  in  this  city  as  associated  with  Frances  Wright  in 
editing  the  Free  Enquirer,  as  the  author  of  an  infamous 
work  on  moral  physiology,  and  as  an  avowed  atheist.  He 
uow  claims  to  be  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  Gk>d,  and  in  the 
truth  of  tlie  Christian  religion ;  but  his  God  has  no  freedom 
of  action,  being  hedged  in  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  his  Christianity  is  a  Christianity  without 
Christ,  and  indistinguishable  from  unmitigated  heathenism. 
How  mnch  be  has  gained  by  his  conversion,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  spirits,  from  atlieism  to  deraonism  and  gross 
superstition,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  though  it  is  better  to  beuoTe 
in  the  devil,  if  one  does  not  mistake  him  for  God,  than  it 
is  to  believe  in  nothing. 

Mr.  Owen  makes,  as  do  hnndreds  of  others,  a  mistake 
in  using  the  word  spirUwilifm,  for  spiritism,  and  spiritual 
for  spirital  or  spiritalistic.  Spiritualism  is  appropriated 
to  designate  a  system  of  philosophy  opposed  to  sensism 
or  materialism,  and  spiritual  stancu  opposed  to  sensaal 
or  carnal,  and  is  too  holy  a  term  to  be  applied  to  spirit- 
rapping,  table-tipping,  and  other  antics  of  the  spirits. 
Mr.  Owen  is  unhappy  in  naming  his  books.  He  holds  that 
tlie  universe  is  governed  by  inflexible,  immutable,  and  im- 
perishable physical  laws;  that  all  events  or  manifestations, 
take  place  by  tlte  agency  of  these  laws ;  that  the  future  is 
only  the  continuation  and  development  of  the  present ;  and 
that  death  is  only  tlie  throwing  off  of  one's  overcoat,  and 
the  life  after  death  is  the  identical  life,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, that  we  now  live.  We  see  not  well  how  he  can 
assert  another  world,  or  a  debatable  land  between  this  world 
and  the  next.  If  all  things  and  all  events^are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  natural  laws,  and  those  laws  are  universal  and 

*  1.  T/ie  JMaUtbU  Land  belteeen  (Am,  World  and  the  Next.  With  Ittus- 
Irativc  Kairaiives.    liy  Robert  Dalk  Owen.    New  York:  1872, 

2.  FootfaiUon  thr  Boundary  nf  Atwlhr  IVnrW.  Willi  Narrative  IlluB- 
traiiona.    By  Hobebt  Dalb  Uwiuj.    PbiJadelpbIa:  18S0. 
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tmohllDgeablc,  wo  arc  nnable  to  conceive  tuiv  worU  n.)>ove 
nr  Seyoiiil  nature,  or  any  world  in  any  mnse  3UtingiiishabIe 
from  the  present  natural  world.  His  books  are  therefore 
decidedly  misnamed,  and  ro  named  aa  to  imply  the  existence 
of  anothor  world  and  a  world  after  this,  wluL-b  cannot  on 
bia  printiplca  be  tnic. 

Mr.  Owen's  Sffit  book  waa  mainly  intended  to  establish 
the  fact  and  W  show  the  character  of  tlie  apirit-nianifesta- 
tioiis ;  in  his  last  work,  hia  design  ie  to  show  tliat  theee  mani- 
festations take  place  by  virtue  of  the  phyKieal  law  of  tho 
universe,  tliat  they  are  of  the  same  nature  and  origin  with 
the  Oliristiaii  miracle*,  iutipinitioii,  and  revelation,  and  are 
ftimply  Eapplemcntary  to  thorn,  or  doeignod  to  continue, 
augment,  and  develop  ihem;  and  to  snow,  especially  to 
Protestants,  that,  if  they  mean  to  maho  theology  a  progres- 
aive  Bcience,  and  win  the  victory  over  their  enemy  the 
Oatholic  Cliiircli,  they  m\ist  call  in  the  spirits  to  their  aid, 
and  accept  and  profit  by  their  inspirations  and  revela- 
tions. 

This  showg  that  the  anchor  leans  to  Froteetantism,  and 
seeks  its  triumph  over  Catholicity  ;  or  tliat  he  rciraJ-ds  Prot- 
estantism as  offering  a  more  congenial  soil  for  the  eecd  he 
would  sow  than  the  old  church  with  her  hierarchy  and  in- 
^llibility.  Certainly,  he  holds  that,  u  it  is,  Protegtantiam 
is  loeing  ground.  In  1580  it  held  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  but  is  now  only  a  feeble  minority.  Even 
in  this  country,  he  Bays,  if  Catholics  continne  to  Jncreaee  for 
a  Uilrd  of  a  century  to  come  in  the  name  ratio  that  they  have 
for  the  last  throe-fonrthe  of  a  centurj',  tliey  will  have  a  de- 
cided majority.  As  things  now  go,  the  whole  world  will 
become  Catholic,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  it,  he  thinks, 
is  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  spirita.  We  are  not  so  8are  that 
this  aid  would  suffice,  for  Satan,  their  chief,  has  been  tb& 
fast  friend  of  Protestants  ever  since  he  persuaded  Luther  to 
give  up  private  masses,  and  has  done  his  ba-^t  for  tliem,  and 
It  is  difiicult  to  see  what  more  he  can  do  for  them  tlian  he 
has  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  Owon,  since  he  holds  the  epirit-manifestationa  take 
place  by  a  natural  law,  always  operative,  and  always  pro- 
dncing  the  name  effects  in  the  same  or  like  favorable  cir- 
cumelances,  of  coarse  cannot  recognize  in  them  any  thine 
miracniloiia  or  Biipematiiral ;  and,  as  he  holds  the  alleged 
Chrietian  miracles,  the  wonderfiil  things  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  NewTeatanientd,  are  of  the  same  order,  and  pro- 
You  ix-«. 
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ducod  by  the  same  agency,  he,  while  freely  admitting  them 
as  facts,  denies  tlieir  miraculous  or  supernatural  character. 
He  thinks  that  the  circumstances  when  these  extraordinary 
events  occurred  were  favorable  to  spirit-manifestations  ;  the 
age  was  exceedingly  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  semi-bar- 
barous, and  needed  newaocessionsof  light  and  truth,  and  the 
spirits,  through  our  Lord  and  his  apoetleB  as  medium— ^od 
forgive  ns  for  repeating  the  blasphemy — made  such  revela- 
tions as  that  age  most  needed  or  could  bear  or  assimilate. 
This  age  also  needs  further  revelations  of  truth,  especially 
to  enable  it  to  throw  off  the  incubiia  of  a  fixed,  permanent, 
non-progressive,  infallible  church,  and  secure  an  open  field, 
and  a  final  victory  for  the  rational  religion  and  progressive 
theology  implied  in  the  Protestant  reformation.  So  the 
spirits  once  more  kindly  come  to  our  assistance,  and  reveal 
to  us  such  further  portions  of  truth  as  man  is  prepared  for 
and  especially  needs.    Very  generous  in  tliem. 

This  is  the  doctrine,  briefly  and  faithfully  stated,  of  Mr. 
Owen's  Debatable  Land^  which  he  sets  forth  with  a  charm- 
ing ncnvetS,  and  a  self-complacency  little  short  of  the  sub- 
lime. Tlrere  is  this  to  be  said  in  his  favor :  the  devil  speaks 
better  English  through  him  than  through  the  majority  of 
the  mediums  he  seems  compelled  to  use;  yet  not  much 
better  sense.  But  what  new  light  have  the  spirits  shed  over 
the  great  problems  of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 
good  and  evil,  or  what  new  revelations  of  truth  have  they 
made  ?     Here  is  the  author's  summary  of  their  teaching  : 

"  1.  This  is  a  world  governed  by  a  Qod  of  love  and  mercy,  in  which 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  revervntly  conform  to 
his  eternal  laws. 

"2.  In  strictness  there  is  no  death.  Life  contiuuoN  from  the  life 
which  now  Is  Into  that  which  is  to  come,  even  as  it  continues  from  one 
'day  to  another  ;  the  sleep  which  goes  by  the  name  of  death  being  but  a 
brief  transition-slumber,  from  which,  for  the  good,  the  awakening  is 
immeasurably  more  glorious  than  Is  the  dawn  of  earthly  morning,  the 
brightest  that  ever  shone.  In  all  cases  in  which  life  is  well-spent,  the 
change  which  men  arc  wont  to  call  death  is  Qod's  last  and  best  gift  to 
his  creatures  here. 

"8.  The  earth-phase  of  life  is  an  essential  preparation  for  the  life 
which  is  to  come.  Its  appropriate  duties  and  callings  cannot  be 
neglected  without  injury  to  human  welfare  and  development,  both  in 
■this  world  and  in  the  nest.  Even  its  enjoymenu,  temperately  accepted, 
are  fit  preludes  to  the  happiness  of  a  higher  state. 

"i.  The  phase  of  life  which  follows  the  death-change  is,  in  strictert 
sense,  the  supplement  of  that  which  precedes  it.   It  has  the  same  variety 
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or avDcatloiu,  ()iili(>ji.  ciijaymentii,  coiranpondliig.  in  a  inmiiure.  In  tlionn 
or  pnrlh,  hilt  fftr  morrclcvktcd;  maA  its  dAnlun*  hnvn  ihr  unx' x-nrioty 
of  cboraou-r  miil  of  lalclUgflnoQ;  flxlsllog,  ton,  as  in«t)  do  bore.  In  n  .itate 
of  ptngrmt.  hcleosvd  from .Iroillly  cnrtliclog,  their  pcrtHCopw  in  wiiler, 
thHr  [M<r««]>t[0QA  more  Kut«,  tlielr  apirbtUAl  kDOwlodg«  miif-K  Kroattr, 
Iheir  Judxntunt  clcnrcr,  ilieir  jmi^^rcxi  mom  rapi<I,  than  mm.  V«l]y 
wiKir  Htid  more  dispauioDalo  ihim  we.  they  are  sllll.  however,  fallible: 
xnd  they  Are  goveni«d  by  the  sani«  cenoral  Uw«  of  beln/^,  modlfled  ooly 
by  corporul  ditenAratmeni.  la  which,  they  were  nibjeetsd  here. 

"S.  Oiir  i!ial«  Iicm  dftlerniinM  our  Initial  «into  there,  Thn  hal>)lual 
promptiogM,  (he  porvmliiig  inipuieen,  the  lifnloog  yfivrnings,  in  x  word 
the  movinjc  ii|)iril.  or  wiml  Swcdenborc;  Qtll«  lUt; '  ruling  loves '  of  man — 
Ihoso  decide  Ills  condition  on  entering  Dkt  npxt  nortd:  not  Uit;  wrillcn 
«rtld«a  of  Ilia  crucd.  uor  yel  the  lacidvutal  «rrora  of  liUlUe. 

"6.  Wcdo  not,  either  by  faith  or  work*,  atrii  henvm.  nor  arc  ire 
aentenced,  oa  auy  day  of  wrath,  lo  hell.  Id  tht<  ueEl  world  we  simply 
gravitate  to  the  position  for  which,  liy  lifo  oa  cnrih.  wc  have  fitted  onr- 
Nelves;  and  wt*  occupy  that  position  ifcaiiK  we  Arc  fitted  lor  it, 

■*7.  Therr  iit  no  instanlnneoiu  ohnnge  ofcharactfr  when  wepoas  from 
the  preeeat  pbaso  of  lifu,  Our  virtues,  our  rices:  our  ialelligcncc,  our 
iitiiomnoe;  our  MpintDoiu,  our  u:rovdllnga;  our  liablu,  proixmn! licit, 
prejiidicMeTfin^«ll  pass  Otot  with  tu,  modified,  cliiubtlcAx  {bul  to  tekat 
celtrU  vte  kriau  tuiO,  wbeii  the  HpIrUiiat  body  cmergca,  divested  of  ila 
fleably  cncumbraDce;  yet  esaonliaily  the  Haniea«whoii  the  doatli  aliiiuber 
came  over  ut. 

"9l  The  TOflerlngs  there,  nattiral  scqucnU  of  cvil-doinK  "wfl  evil- 
thinking  here,  are  an  various  In  eharacter  and  In  degree  aa  the  enjoy- 
ments: bat  they  are  mnnlnl,  not  Iwdily.  Tliwi?  in  nfl  fj*rapp  from  thum, 
except  only,  aa  on  eartli,  "by  the  door  of  repontanoc.  There  aa  here, 
wnTow  for  sin  cominiltod  and  detliv  for  an  urm^iidml  life  are  the  Indla- 
p«nMi()1e  cond}Uotia-pT«e«deDt  of  Advaneemcni  in  n  bcliiM-  itat^  of  being. 

"  9.  In  thcf  nrit  worM  love  mnka  hif;h«'r  llinn  what  we  rail  wiarlomj 
being  Itself  ibe  Ingheflt  wisdom,  Tbi^rv  dt^eilx  of  JH'nnToIi^nci;  fnr  out- 
weigh profewioiu  of  faith.  There  •iinplegoodneiw  iiile^  above  inli^llw!- 
tual  power.  There  the  biitnble  fire  einllPil.  Tlictrr  llie  mii;k  Bud  Iheir 
hflriUigc  Thei'Q  the  merciful  oblniit  mercy.  The  better  deiilxens  of  that 
world  are  cbarilablo  to  frnilty,  nad  compiiA*Ionato  to  stn  far  beyond  the 
dwellers  in  this:  they  forgive  the  erring  brethren  they  liavy  left  Ixehtiul 
Ihem,  cvMi  lo  wventy  timea  uevea.  There,  Is  no  respect  of  persons. 
There,  too.  self  right i-omnwat  in  rtibiikM  Btwl  prldo  broiijjlu  tow. 

•'10.  A  liuHlful,  childlike  spirit  Is  the  stale  of  mind  in  which  men  aro 
mo«t  receptive  of  boneficonl  »iiiriluni  iinpresi^louN:  and  sucb  a  Eidrlt  La 
the  beat  prvpuratiou  for  entrance  into  the  nixt  wnrld. 

"11.  Thcrv  have  always  exiatnl  iuttniiuiulnue  Inwa,  according  to 
whieli  men  may  oeciwinnBlly  oblillu,  uiiiltT  e<^ri»lii  (■ondlllooa,  reveal- 
Ingif  from  those  who  ha«  passed  lo  tli*  nun  world  hoforc  tbeon.     A 
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certain  proportion  of  human  beings  are  more  sensiUve  to  spiritual  per- 
ceptions Rnd  influences  than  tlieir  fellows;  and  it  is  usually  in  the  pres- 
ence, or  through  the  medium,  of  one  or  more  of  these,  that  ultnunundane 
IntercouTBe  occurs. 

"  13.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  sensitive  through 
whom  the  manifestations  come  is  highly  gtfted,  these  may  supply  im- 
portant materials  for  thought  and  valuable  rules  of  conduct.  But 
spiritual  plienomena  sometimes  do  much  more  than  this.  In  their  high- 
est phases  they  furnish  proof,  strong  as  that  which  Ohrlat's  dlsciplea 
enjoyed— proof  addressed  to  the  reason  and  tangible  to  the  senses — of 
the  reality  of  another  life,  better  and  happier  than  this,  and  of  which 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  is  but  the  novitiate.  They  bring  immortality  to 
light  under  a  blaze  of  evidence  which  outshines,  as  the  sun  the  stars,  all 
tiaditlonal  or  historical  testimonies.  For  surmise  they  give  us  convic- 
tion, and  assured  knowledge  of  wavering  belief. 

"18.  The  chief  motives  which  Induce  spirits  to  communicate  with 
men  appear  to  be — a  benevolent  desire  to  convince  us,  past  doubt  or 
denial,  that  there  it  a  world  to  come;  now  and  then,  the  attraction  of 
unpleasant  memories, 'such  as  murder  or  suicide;  sometimes  (in  the 
worldly-minded)  the  earth-binding  influence  of  cumber  and  trouble:  but, 
far  more  frequently,  the  divine  impidse  of  human  affections,  seeking  the 
good  of  the  loved  onee  it  has  left  behind,  and,  at  times,  drawn  down, 
perhaps,  by  their  yearning  cries. 

"  14.  Under  unfavorable  or  Imperfect  conditions,  spiritual  communi- 
cations, bow  honestly  reported  soever,  often  prove  vapid  and  valueless; 
and  this  chiefly  happens  when  communications  are  too  aaslduoosly 
sought  or  continuously  persisted  in:  brief  volunteered  messages  being 
the  most  trustworthy.  Imprudence,  inexperience,  supineness,  or  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  recipient  may  occasionally  result  In  arbitrary  control 
by  spirits  of  a  low  order;  as  men  here  sometimes  yield  to  the  Infatuation 
exerted  by  evil  associates.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  exerted  by  the  In- 
quirer, especially  if  dogmatic  and  self-willed,  a  dominating  Influence 
over  the  medium,  so  strong  as  to  produce  effects  that  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  what  has  been  called  poBsessIon.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, any  person  of  common  Intelligence  and  ordinary  will  can,  in  cither 
case,  cast  off  such  mischievous  control:  or.  If  the  weak  or  incautious 
give  way,  one  who  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  exorcist— If  pos- 
sessed of  strong  magnetic  will,  moved  by  benevolence,  and  It  may  be 
aided  by  prayer,  can  usually  rid,  or  at  toast  assist  to  rid,  the  sensitive 
from  such  abnormal  influence." — {DebaUMt  Land,  pp.  171-176.) 

We  have  no  intention  of  criticising  this  creed  of  the 
spirits  as  set  forth  by  tiieir  learned  medium.  It  is  heathen, 
not  Cliristian,  and  we  have  discovei^d  in  it  nothing  new, 
true  or  false.  It  denies  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  wliat  few  things  it  affirms  tnat  Christianity  denies 
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aro  nfiirmecl  on  nn  tniHtwurthy  or  sulHrieiit  aiitlioritj'.  A 
man  mast  Iiave  little  knowledge  of  Iminan  nature,  and  hare 
ft'lt  little  of  the  needs,  desire*,  and  aspinitionn  of  the  Inimiin 
SOltl,  who  can  be  gatieiied  with  this  miiritg-crecd.  In  it  all 
is  Taeac,  indefinite,  and  as  empty  as  the  slmdcs  the  heathen 
imagined  to  l>e  wandering  up  and  'down  on  this  side  the 
Styx.  But  in  it  wc  find  a  statement  that  dispenses  ua  from 
the  necessity  of  eicnminiiig  and  refuting  it.  In  Article  4 
we  find  it  eaid :  "  Vjistly  wi&or  and  more  disiwissionato  than 
we,  they  [the  spirite]  arc  still,  however, ^al/iJtU." 

Whether  the  spirita  are  wiiier  and  more  dispassionate 
than  wc  or  not  may  be  questioned  :  they  do  not  eccin  to  be 
eo  in  the  author's  illustrative  nnrmtions,  and  tlie  fact  that 
they  have  uadereone  no  essential  change  by  throwing  off 
their  overcont  of  flesh,  and  living  the  Batne  life  they  lived 
her«,  and  are  in  the  sphere  for  which  they  were  titt«d"before 
entering  the  tipirit-land,  renders  the  matter  Bomowhut  doubt- 
ful, to  eav  tho  least.  But  it  is  conceded  that  tbcy  are 
faUiUe.  "Who  or  what,  then,  vouches  for  tho  fact  that  thoy 
arc  not  themselves  deceived,  or  that  they  do  not  seek  to 
deceive  ua?  Dyaclcnowledging  t!ie  fallibility  of  the  spirits, 
Mr.  Owen  acknowledges  that  tlieir  testimony,  in  .ill  cjises, 
when  we  can  have  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely,  is  perfectly 
worthless.  We  can  bring  it  to  no  crucial  test,  and  we  have 
no  voochers  cither  for  their  knowledge'  or  their  honesty. 
Even  supposing  them  to  be  what  they  profess  to  be,  whidi 
we  by  no  means  concede,  it  wore  snoor  credulity  to  take 
their  wurd  for  any  thing  not  otherwi&e  veriliabla. 

Mr.  Owen  and  all  tlie  spiritists  tell  us  that  t!io  spirit- 
roan  if  estati  one  prove  undeniably  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
bnt  they  prove  nothing  of  the  sort.  Wc  need,  in  tiie  first 
place,  no  ghost  from  hell  to  asanre  us  that  the  immortality 
of  the  floui  follows  necessarily  from  the  icuniatcriality  of 
the  soul ;  for  that  is  demonstrable  from  reason,  and  was 
eenenilly  believed  by  the  heatheti.  What  was  not  believed 
DV  the  heathen,  and  is  not  provable  by  reason,  is  the 
dKriatian  doctrine  of  tho  resniToetion  ;  an«3  this,  and  super- 
natural life  and  imTnort.ility.  the  spirilw  do  not  even  pre- 
tund  to  teaeh.  Look  tbrongli  Mr.  Owen's  atatenieut  of 
their  teaching,  and  you  will  mid  no  hint  of  the  "  rcsnrree* 
tionemearnts  "  or  "vilamsBlcrnam"  of  the  apostolic  symbol. 
Are  we  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  tha 
body,  and  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through    the    Gospel — which  is  eomethiog   far  different 
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from  a  simple  continuation  of  the  soul's  physical  existonce 
— a  doctrine  so  necessary  to  virtue,  and  so  dear  and  con- 
soling to  the  afflicted,  on  the  autliority  of  fallible  spirits, 
whose  knowledge  or  veracity  notliing  vouches  for,  ana  who 
prove  themselves  not  seldom  to  be  lying  spirita  1 

In  the  second  place,  what  proof  nave  we  that  those  rap* 
ping  or  table-tippmgspirits  are  the  spirits  of  men  and  women 
once  in  the  flesn  i  Mr.  Owen  nndertakes  to  establish  tlieir 
identity,  but  he  does  not  do  it  and  cannot  do  it ;  for  no 
proof  in  tlie  case  is  possible  except  by  a  miracle,  and  miracles 
the  anthor  rejects,  and  declares  the  argument  from  them  in 
all  caeeB  A  non-Mouitur.  The  spirit-manifestations  of  which 
the  spiritists  make  so  much,  and  in  which  they  fancy  they 
have  a  new  inspiration  and  revelation,  are  nothing  new  in 
history,  and  are  not  more  frequent  now  than  they  have  been 
at  vanotis  other  epoclis.  They  were  more  common  amongst 
the  polished  pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  than  they  are  in  any 
really  or  nominally  Christian  nation  now.  They  are  nothing 
new  or  peculiar  to  onr  times.  TertuUiau  speaks  of  tliem,  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Reoogniiions  was  acquainted  with 
them,  and  so  was  St  Augostine.  The  trance  was  one  of  the 
live  faculties  or  states  of  the  soul  recognized  by  the  Neo- 
Plutonists,  and  was  the  principle  of  the  Alexandrine  theurgy. 
The  church  has  in  every  a^e  encountered  them,  been 
obliged  to  deal  with  tliem,  and  slie  has  aniformly  ascribed 
them  to  Satan  and  his  angels.  She  has  had  from  the  first, 
and  still  has,  her  forms  of  exorcism  against  them,  to  cast 
them  out,  and  relieve  those  who  are  tronbled  by  them. 
Every  day  she  in  some  locality  even  now  exorcises  tliom, 
compels  them  to  acknowledge  Uie  power  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  sends  them  back  discomfited  to  hell. 

The  spiritists  cannot  say  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  im- 
possible or  prove  tliat  it  is  not  true.  It  certainly  is  a  possi- 
ble hypothesis,  if  nothing  more.  Then  spiritists  cannot  say 
that  Satan  does  not  personify  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  or 
that  it  is  not  Satan  or  some  one  of  nis  angels  that  speaks  in 
tliose  pretending  to  be  the  spirit  of  Washington,  of  Jeffer- 
son, 01  Franklin,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  of  Byron,  or 
of  some  near  and  dear  deceased  relative!  Yon  must 
prove  that  it  is  not  so,  before  yon  can  affirm  the  identitv 
claimed.  The  great  Tichborae  case  now  before  the  Engliea 
courts  proves  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  establish  one's  own 
identity  even  while  in  the  flesh,  and  it  must  be  much  more 
difficult  for  a  ghost,  which  is  not  even  visible. 
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The  epiritiete  admit  that  the  spirits  arc  fallible :  that  there 
are  among  timm  lying,  matttvolent  Bpiril^.  A  gentleman 
with  whom  we  worn  well  acqnaintod,  a  lirm  boiiover  in  the 
Rptrils,  and  Jiimself  a  medium,  holding  frequent  communi- 
cations with  them,  oEsiired  im  that  ho  hold  tUcut  to  bu  evil 
spiriU,  and  knew  ihom  to  be  lying  spirita.  "  I  asked  tlniiii,'* 
he  Sftid,  **  at  an  interview  with  them,  if  they  could  tell  me 
where  my  sister  then  was.  '  Y'onr  sister,'  1  was  answered, 
'  lias  »ome  time  since  entered  the  spirit-world,  and  is  nuw  in 
the  third  circle.'  It  was  false  :  my  sistcrwas  alive  and  well, 
and  I  knew  it.  T  told  them  fiu,  and  that  they  lied  ;  and  thev 
hkiighed  at  ine  :  aiid  tlicn  I  askud  wlioec  Bplrit  wiut  Hnooking 
with  me.  I  was  answered,  '  Voltaire.'  'That  is  a  lie,  too, 
i«  it  notr  Another  langli,  or  clmcklo  rather.  I  assure 
you,"  said  onr  friend,  *'  one  can  place  no  confidence  in  whatj 
they  eay.  In  my  intercourBe  with  them,  I  have  foiiiid  tliera' 
a  pack  of  liarB," 

Thiti  pretention  of  the  epiritista  that  the  Kpiritti  that 
manifcat  thcmsolvca  tliroagh  nervous,  uicklyi  half-cntKy 
mediums,  or  mediums  confessedly  to  an  abnormal  or 
exceptional  state,  ore  really  spirits  who  onco  lived  in  the 
tlcsh,  is  not  sustainable;  for  they  cannot  be  relied  on, 
and  nothing  hinders  us  from  Iiolding  them  tfl  be  dcvila 
or  evil  demons,  personating  the  spirits  of  deceased  persona, 
as  the  chnrch  hi49  always  taught  nn..  This,  eertainly,  is  very 
wjesible,  and  the  character  ot  the  manifcfitationa  themselves 
UvorH  such  an  interpretation  ;  for  onlydevila,  and  very  silly 
devils  too,  dealing  with  very  ignorant,  eupcrstitioiig,  aiiJ 
credulous  people,  would  mingle  bo  much  of  the  ludicrous 
and  ridienloHS  in  their  manifestations,  as  the  thninping, 
knocking,  rwllickitig  spirits,  tipping  over  chairs  and  tables, 
anil  creating  a  sort  of  imiven^l  iiiil^ub  wherever  they  come. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  if  permitted  at  all  to  communicate 
with  tue  living  for  any  go<K3  puq)o««>,  we  may  well  believe, 
woatd  bo  pomiiitcd  to  ao  it  more  quietly,  more  grarely,  and 
iu  a  nioreojMfn  and  din?ct  way;  it  la  only  the  devil  or  his 
subjects  that  would  turn  all  their  grave  communications 
into  ridicule  by  their  antics  or  comic  accompan imeii te. 
These  considerations,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  spiritii  com- 
municate nothing  not  otherwise  known  or  knowable,  that  is 
not  demonstrably  falwe,  and  that  they  tell  us  nothing  very 
clear  or  definite  about  the  condition  of  departed  sonle,  noth- 
ing but  what  their  consultora  are  predisposed  to  believe, 
convince  ue  that,  if  they  prove  the  existence  of  powers  in 
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some  801186  snporhuinan,  tliey  prove  nothing  for  or  against 
the  reality  of  a  life  after  tliis  life.  They  leave  the  question 
of  life  and  immortality,  of  good  and  evil,  rewards  and  pun- 
ishinenta,  heaven  and  liell,  where  they  were. 

Mr.  Owen  places  the  epirit-manifestationB,  and  the  Biblical 
miracles,  and  Christian  inspiration  and  revelation,  in  the 
same  category,  attributes  them  all  alike  to  the  agency  of  the 
spirits,  ana  tiiinks  he  has  discovered  a  way  in  which  one 
may  accept  the  extraordinary  events  and  doings  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  as  historicaf  facts,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  recognize  them  as  miracles.  This 
is  absurd.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  classes  of 
facts  is  far  less  than  honest  Fluellen's  resemblance  of 
Harry  of  Monmouth  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  *' There 
is  a  river  in  Macedon,  so  is  there  a  river  also  in  Wales." 
The  man  wlio  can  detect  any  relation  between  the  two 
classes  of  facts,  but  that  of  dissimilarity  and  contrast,  is 
the  very  man  to  believe  in  the  spirit-revelations,  to  mistake 
evil  for  good,  darkness  for  light,  and  the  devil  for  Qod. 
We  find  both  classes  of  facts  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Christian  miracles  are  all  marked  by  an  air  of  quiet  power. 
There  is  no  bluster,  no  rage,  no  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
no  fierceness  of  look  or  gesture,  no  falling,  or  rending,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  demoniacs ;  and  no  rapping,  no  table-ttpping, 
no  antics,  no  stammering,  no  half -utterances,  no  convutsioiis, 
no  disturbance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spirit-manifestatioiiH 
described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  books.  In  the  one  case,  all 
is  calm  and  serene,  pnre  and  holy ;  there  is  no  effort,  no 
straining,  but  a  simple,  normal  exercise  of  power.  Our  Ixird 
rebukes  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  there  comes  a  groat 
calm ;  he  speaks,  the  leper  is  cleansed,  the  blind  see,  the 
deaf  hear,  tlie  lame  walk,  the  dead  live.  What  like  this  is 
there  in  Mr.  Owen's  ghostly  or  ghastly  narratives  of  trances, 
tliundering  noises,  and  hauntea  houses  i  Every  one  of  his 
narratives  shows,  so  far  as  it  shows  any  thing  not  explicable 
by  simple  psychical  states  and  powers,  the  marks  which  the 
church  has  always  regarded  as  signs  of  the  presence  of  the 
devil.  Some  of  the  cases  he  describes  are  clearly  cases  of 
possession,  and  others  are  as  clearly  cases  of  obsession.  Uu- 
liappily,  Mr.  Owen,  who  fonnerly  believed  in  no  God,  now 
takes,  knowingly  or  not,  the  devil  to  be  God. 

Mr.  Owen  has  hardly  improved  on  the  heathen  Celsus, 
who  was  refuted  by  Origen.  Celsus  charged  the  miracles 
of  our  Ix>rd  to  magic.     Mr.  Owen  ascribes  tlicin  to  necro- 
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Ajtancy,  aiul  regnrtlR  tlio  npoi^tles  and  eainls  each  as  a  person 
SJIttiL  a  fuiniliar  spirit,  or,  in  the  language  of  llie  epirttlsts, 
ft .-maililim.  The  JewK  also  lucribed  me  iniracluti  of  oiir 
Lord  to  the  apciiev  of  the  devil,  and  ehurued  that  it  was  by 
BceliseLub,  thf  pnuce  of  duvUs,  thtit  ho  did  his  wouderful 
works.  But  there  is  a  strikingdifference between  the  Jews 
and  Cclsiut  and  our  late  minister  to  Naples.  They  sutight 
to  prove  the  Satanic  origin  of  the  iniriLcles  of  onr  t-ord  as  ii 
reason  for  rejuetJii^  liiin  and  Uig  toaKliiiig ;  he  atLenipts  to  do 
it  as  a  rcaiwn  for  hiilicvinz  him  and  reverencing  liis  doctrine 
and  character.  But  they  lived  in  au  age  of  darltuese,  aupor- 
stition,  and  atiuii-burban$ui,  and  ho  iu  an  ago  of  li^lit,  rea- 
son, and  civilization,  and  the  disttiiL<;c  between  him  and  thotn 
ie  the  measure  of  the  progresw  the  world  has  made  sineo 
their  time — a  mighty  progress  indeed,  but  a  progress  back- 
ward. Tho  Uibl«  tHllri  UH  all  the  gods  of  the  lu-atlien  were 
devils,  and  Mr.  Owen  agrees  antl  takes  the  devil  for  tiod, 
and  demon- worship  as  true  divine  woi-ship.  What  the  Jews 
and  Celbus  fuleuly  ullvgud  agalnut  our  Lord  a«  an  ubjuctton^ 
he  reasserts  as  a  recommendation.  He  Itaa  discovered  chat 
evil  is  good. 

The  class  of  facts  which  the  gpirits  call  spirit-manifesta- 
tions are  recognized  in  the  Bihic  from  boginning  to  ond, 
bnt  always  aa  tlte  works  of  the  devil  or  evilspirits,  always 
us  works  to  be  condemnud  and  Ut  be  avoided  ;  and  niiy  com- 
mnrication  with  thoec  who  do  them  is  forbidden.  Necro- 
loancurs,  or  IhoM*  who  eonsiilt  the  epintsof  the  dead,  are 
mentioned  and  condemned  in  the  book  of  Ueneeia.  The 
Mosaic  law  ordained  that  a  wilcli  or  a  woman  with  a  famil- 
iar spirit — that  is,  n  itiedinin,  whether  a  rapping  or  a  cloar- 
aeeing,  a  talking  or  a  writing,  medium — slioula  not  be  suf- 
fered to  live.  Till)  duiroli  has  always  eondonmcd  every 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  requires  a  candidate  for  baptism  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  liix  works,  and  expels  tlie  devil  from 
him  by  her  exorcisms,  before  receiving  the  postulant  to  her 
communion.  And  yet  Mr.  Owen  would  have  us  l>elieve 
tbat  tho  Bible  and  tlie  chureh  liianctioii  his  doctrine,  that  the 
Christian  miraclesand  the  8pirtt>nianife»tations  are  produced 
by  one  and  the  Kime  agency  !  Verily,  Mr.  Owen  throws  a 
Btrong  light  on  tlie  origin  of  the  great  gentile  apostasy, 
and  ediows  us  how  e:uily  men  who  brunk  from  the  unity  of 
divino  tradition,  and  eot  up  for  thcm^lvcs,  can  loae  sight 
of  G^od,  and  come  Btep  by  step  to  wor«hi|>  the  devil  in  liis 
place.     The  thing  seemed  incredible,  and  we  had  some  dif- 
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iiculty  ill  fciking  the  assertion  of  the  lloljr  Scriptnres  liter- 
ally, "  All  the  gods  uf  the  ffentilen  are  d'evilB ;  '  iHit  mdco 
wo  eee  apostusv  fnitn  tlio  church  running  tlio  sunic  carver, 
and  actually  inaugunitliij;  tlio  worship  of  demons,  actually 
exalting  the  devil  ah&ve  our  Lord,  thu  Myaterv  of  Iniquity 
is  expUmerl,  and  tli«  matter  bet-otnee  plain  ana  credible. 

It  It)  eurions  to  see  what  hiw  been  the  course  of  thought 
in  tlio  I'rotestant  apost-asy  in  regard  to  the  claps  of  facts  in 
queution.  Itavlng  lost  the  powi^r  of  f>xoroiiiRi  with  their 
loss  of  the  true  faith,  the  Protestant  nations  had  no  re«ourc« 
against  the  invitsiunti  of  the  Kjuiritx  but  to  carry  out  the  in- 
junction of  the  Mosaic  lav,  "Tlion  alrnll  notiin'ffor  a  witch" 
— that  18,  a  niediurii — "to  live,"  Hence  we  find  their  an- 
nals in  the  sixteenth  and  ecvcntocntli  centuries  blackened 
with  aceonnt*  of  the  trials  and  cruel  punishments  of  per- 
sona s»spe(rt*!fl  of  witchcmft,  sorcery,  or  dealings  witli  the 
devil,  especially  in  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  the  Anglo-Amor- 
icuu  Colonies  Having  no  well-definei)  and  certain  criteria, 
as  tho  church  has,  by  which  to  determine  the  prcseoou  of 
&taii,  manv  persons,  no  doiihi,  were  put  to  death  who  were 
innocent  of  the  offences  of  which  they  were  accuwd.  This 
produced  u  reaction  in  the  public  mind  against  the  law^  and 
against  the  execution  of  persons  for  witchcraft  or  dealing 
with  the  devil.  This  reaction  was  followed  by  a  denial  of 
witchcraft,  or  that  the  devil  li«d  any  thing  to  do  with  matters 
and  things  on  earth,  and  a  shower  of  ridicnle  fell  on  nil  who 
believed  in  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Then  came  tlie  gcuoral 
doubt,  and  then  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  devil  and 
all  infenial  Hpint«,  Kwe  in  human  nature  itself.  Finally 
came  the  spirit-manifestations,  in  which  Satan  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  Satan,  Imt  is  held  to  Iks  divine,  and  worshipped 
M  God,  by  thousands  and  millions. 

"We  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  any  elaborate: 
futation  of  Mr.  Owen's  blasphemous  attempts  to  bring  the" 
Chi-istian  miracles  under  the  general  law,  as  ho  regards  it, 
of  ppirit-nianlfestatinns.  He  has  proved  the  reality  of  no 
such  law,  and  if  ho  liad.the  epirit-maiiifostations  themselves 
would  provf!  ncilliiug  mf»n:  llian  a  gale  of  wind,  a  shower  of 
rain,  a  llaiih  of  lightning,  or  the  growth  of  a  spire  of  grass. 
Could  we  prove  uie  Christiau  nunieles  to  be  facte  in  the  or^ 
der  of  nature,  or  show  them  as  taking  place  by  a  general 
law,  and  not  by  the  immediate  act  of  dod,  and  tliereforc  no 
miracles  at  alU  we  should  depriv*?  them  of  all  their  impor- 
tance.   The  value  of  tlie  facte  Is  not  in  their  being  facts,  but 
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in  tlii'ir  Imliij;  iiunculoiu  iactn,  wlticli  luin?  Itiit  Gotl  can 
work.  Tlic  Hiitlior  does  not  unilemtiuid  tliis,  Irnt  supposes 
that  he  h&a  won  a  victory  for  Cliriatiatiitjr  when  ho  haa 
provod  tlie  niiraclcfl  an  factji,  but  at  the  aauie  time  that  the/ 
are  no  miracles. 

It  U  cii'iir  frum  hia  pagOB  tlmt  the  author  does  not  know 
what  Chrietiaiis  imdcwland  bv  ft  miracle.  Ho  cito*  Ht.  Aii- 
guxtioo  to  prove  tliat  a  miracfe  is  euntethiTig  that  iiiny  tuke 
place  by  some  law  of  nature  to  fu  miknown,  lint  St.  Aujfus- 
tine,  in  tlie  pa^eage  he  cites,  ia  not  speaking  of  miruL-lus  at 
all;  he  iii  tipeaking  of  portents,  nnKiigiee,  or  e.YtrHorclinarjr 
ovontB,  which  the  ignorant,  atid  tho  siiporBtitioiis  iUHsribc  to 
a  BU|H!n)atiiniI  aj^ncy ;  hut  whitih  may,  after  all,  however 
Wi>ndcrful.  bo  produced  by  a  natural  cause,  as  in  our  daya 
not  a  fuw  hL'lieve  to  b«  tho  caM  with  the  epirit-manit'ciitu- 
tioiia  thcmaclvcs,  and  no  donbt  is  tlie  case  with  moHt  of  tho 
wonders  the  spiritists  relate.  The  devil  may  work  portuuta 
or  prodigies,  but  not  mirBclos,  becauee  he  has  no  croatire 
power,  and  can  work  only  with  materials  created  to  hi«  liand. 

It  is  necessary  al<io  to  distiiif^uiHli  )>etween  what  is  simply 
mpcrhutiian  au5  what  is  eupcriuitural.  Wliatcvcr  is  creature 
ia  in  the  urdcr  of  natnro.  Nature  cnil)rac(.«  the  entire  cn-a- 
tion— whatever  exists  that  is  notOod  or  is  distinjcuiehahle  from 
him.  Whether  thccnaitrd  lowers  are  altovt  luan  or  below 
him  in  tho  ^calo  of  oxistorice,  thoy  are  equally  natuml,  and 
so  ifl  wliatevur  they  ore  capable,  as  secoua  causes,  of  doing. 
The  angeU  in  heaven,  the  very  highest  as  the  lowest,  are 
God's  creatures,  dieting uishable  from  him.  and  therefore  in- 
cluded in  nature.  The  wime  must  be  saiil  of  the  devils  in 
holt,  or  the  ghosts,  if  the  epii'itd  of  the  departed,  and  hence 
wliatevcr  tht-y  d<i  i.i  within  t}ic  natural  onlur.  The  devil  is 
superior,  if  you  will,  by  nature  to  luun — for  man  ie  made 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  thedovil  is  an  angel  fallen; 
he  may  know  many  things  beyond  human  intelligence,  and 
do  many  things  beyond  the  power  of  man  ;  but  what  tlio 
devil  doett,  JK,  if  KU|wrhumai),  not  in  any  nenm  supernatural, 
but  iw  tiatiirai  as  what  man  himself  does.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Owen,  though  not  for  the  name  reasfiii,  that  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  iheepirit-manifegtatione,  oven  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  facte,  and  tlicroforu  they  are  of  no  value  in 
relatioti  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Cluistiaaity  as  a  revetar 
tiou  of  and  by  thedupernatura). 

God  alone,  and  what  he  does  immediately  by  his  direot 
and  immediate  act,  is  dnpcmatoral.     God  alone  can  work 
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4  ininele,  wlik-Ii  ]»  a  supumatural  efTei.-t  wrnaglit.  n-itliont 
uy  oatnral  medium,  law,  or  agency,  Id  or  on  nature,  aud )«, 
u  fur  M  it  goe«,  a  iiianifeatution  of  crentivo  i>owcr. 

Miraeloe  do  what  portents,  prodigies,  spiriM-appings,  &c., 
do  not — ihey  inanifcet  the  eiipernrttural,  or  tlio  existence  of 
a  real  order  above  nature.     They  do  not  indeed  directly 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  myeteriee,  bat  they  do  ac- 
credit onr  Ijonl  a«  a  teanUt-r  aent  from  Ood.     As  Nicodcmus 
eaid  when  he  came  by  night  to  Jcsqs,  "  liabbi,  we  knov  that 
tLou  art  come  a  tcadicr  from  Qod,  for  no  niau  can  do  the 
miraclos  thou  docst,  unless  God  were  with  him."    God  in 
the  miracles  accredits  the  teaclier,  and  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  in  whose  favor  they  are  wrought  teaches.  What 
oar  Lord  teaches,  then,  is  true.     If  he  teaclier  that  he  is 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man  in  ItypoHtatic  union,  then  he 
u  eo,  and  then  is  to  be  bcUoved,  on  Bis  own  word,  whatever 
he  teaches,  for  "  it  in  inipoasible  for  God  to  Ho.  *'  The  facts, 
then,  are  of  no  importance  if  not  miraclee.     Hence  the 
"  iiaturfd-supcruaturalism "  of  the  SarloT  Resartua  is  not 
only  ft  contradiction  in  terms,  but  ntterly  worthless,  as  are 
most  of  the  admired  utterances  of  its  author,  and  aid  us  not 
in  solving  a  eingle  problem  for  which  revelation  is  neoded. 
Deprive  us  of  the  prophecies  under  the  Old  Law  and  tbu 
miracles  under  the  New,  and  we  shonhl  be  deprived  of  all 
means  of  proving  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion,  as 
BQpematnrally  inspired  and  revealed,  and  should  he  reduced, 
as  Mr.  Oweriio,  to  naked  rationalism,  or  dowtirij^ht  demon- 
ism.     The  prodi^^iea  of  the  devil  do  not  carry  ub  above  na- 
ture.    They  are  indeed  Satan's  efforts  to  counterfeit  geuu- 
ino  miracles,  but  at  beat  they  only  give  ua  the  superliHm.\n 
for  the  aupernatural.     If  tlic  author  could  prove  the  Cliris- 
tiau  miracIcB  are  not  iniraetea,  though  croJihle  as  facts,  or 
if  he  conid  bring  thorn  into  the  category  of  the  spirit-tnani* 
feststions,  he  would  in  effect  divest  Christianitv  of  ita  aa- 
pornatural  character,  and  render  it  all  as  worthloas  as  any 
man-couBtrueled  system  of  etliics  or  philosophy.     His  Chris- 
tianity, aa  w-t  forth  in  his  pa^es.  has  not  a  trace  of  tJie  Chris- 
tianity of   Oirist,  and    is  as  little  worthy  of  being  called 
Christian    as    the  bald    Unituriarism  of  Cbanniug,  or  the 
Deism  of  Rousseau,  Tom    Paine,  or  Voltaire,  or  the  Free 
Religion  of  Emerson,  Higginson,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Wliat  Mr.  Owen  regards  as  a  highly  important  fact,  and 
which  he  urges  Protestants  to  accept  as  the  means  of  triumph- 
ing over  the  Catholic  Churcli,  namely,  tJiat  the  Christian 
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miracles  and  tlie  spirit-in anifcjsJjitionK  are  worthy  of  pre- 
cise! T  the  eame  respect  and  confidence  in  &  Cbrifttiau  point 
of  view,  IB  far  less  iinportutit  than  lie  in  his  profottnd  igno- 
rance of  Chrietianity  imagines.  How  far  be  will  be  gncooas- 
ful  with  Protectants  we  know  not;  but  bis  snccees,  we 
imagine,  will  be  greatest  among  pooplo  of  bia  own  clasa, 
wiio,  having  no  settled  belief  m  any  religion,  who  know 
little  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  are,  as  all  eucb 
people  are,  e:£ceedinglr  credulous  and  superstitions.  These 
people  hoTcron  the  borders  of  Protestantism,  have  certain 
sympatliiee  with  the  reformation,  but  it  would  be  hardly 
just  to  call  them  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  X*rot- 
estautB.  Tet  Frotcstiintism,  boing  fiubatantially  a  revival 
in  principle  of  the  ancient  gentile  apostasy  which  led  to  the 
worship  of  the  devil  in  the  place  of  God  before  our  Lord's 
advent,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  Proteetaiita  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  satanic  invasions,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  may  not  follow  Mr.  Owen  back  to  the  devil-worship 
from  which  Christianity  rescued  the  nations  that  embraced 
it.  But  we  have  said  eiiougli  for  the  prasent.  Perhaps  wo 
may  say  more  licreafter. 
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^^  Wsknow  thia  rather  remarkable  disconrae  only  as  rcpnh- 

I  llehed  in  the  columns  of  The  New   York    Worlds  whore  it 

I  lind  a  sensational  title  which  we  bare  abridged.    Professor 

I  Huxley's  nnmo  stands  high  among  Englisn  phrsicists  or 

I  scientists,  and  his  discourse  indicates  considerable  natural 

\  ability,  and  familiaritv  witli  the  iiiodeni  school  of  science 

which  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  iiniverec  and  its  phe- 
nomena without  recognizing  a  creator,  or  any  exi^itence  but 
ordinary  matter  and  its  varloiin  com l>i nations.  The  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  profeseor  is  to  prove  the  physical  or 

*Netti  ThMi-y  qf  Liff.  Identity  of  tbc  Powers  ttatl  Faculties  of  all 
hlv'mg  Mullcr.  A  Lecture  by  Prorcooir  T.  II.  Huxlkt.  JVeio  Tark 
W9rtS,  FeU  I81I1.  1889, 
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material  basie  of  life,  and  tliat  life  in  all  orfranisms  il  SdOD- 
ttcal,  originating  iu  and  depending  ou  wliat  he  callfl  Am  pTD> 
tonlafitn. 

The  protoplafim  ia  formed  of  ordtnan' matter ;  Bay,  car- 
bon, hvdrogoD,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Xlic^e  ciciucuts  oom- 
biued  lu  some  imKiiown  way  give  rise  to  proloplasni ;  the 
protoplium  gim  rise  to  the  plant,  and,  through  the  plant,  to 
the  anima] ;  and  hence  all  life,  feeling,  tlioiight,  ana  reason 
oriirinate  in  the  peculiar  combinatinn  of  tlie  niotecule«  of 
orcfinary,  inorganic  matter.  The  plant  diifcre  from  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  animal  from  the  man,  only  in  tlie  different 
combinations  of  the  molocules  of  the  protoplaAm.  Wo  see 
nothing  iu  thift  theory  that  ia  new,  or  not  an  old  as  tlie  phye* 
ics  of  the  ancient  Ionian  achool. 

The  only  novelty  that  can  be  pretended  is  the  assumption 
that  all  matter,  even  inorganic,  ia,  in  a  eerriiin  sense,  plastic:, 
and  therefore,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  living.     Theaimclaw 
govemti  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  world.     But  even  tbia 
lis  not  new.     Many  years  ago,  lialph  Waldo  Jimerson  aeMrM 
ed  the  identity  of  gravitation  anu  purity  of  heart,  and  we 
onrselvcB  ai-o  by  no  means  disposed  to'dciiy  that  there  U 
more  or  leiw  analogy  between  f.Iie  formation  of  the  cr_ 
or  the  diamond  and  the  growth  of  the  plant.     It  le  not, 
Ikapg,  toil  much  to  say  tliat  the  law  of  cr«ation  ia  one 
nnd  we  liavo  never  yet  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
abflolately  inert  matter.    Whatever  exieta  16,  in  its  order  and  I 
degree,  a  vis  aetiva,  or  an  active  force.     Matter,  as  the  potent  j 
tM,  nudaoi  the  schoolmen,  is  simple  possibility,  and  no  real! 
existence  at  all.     There  is  and  can  be  no  puru  p;issivity  in 
iialiiro,  or  pnrely  passive  existences.     We  would  not  thoro- 
fore  deny  a  (*rtain  rndiinentary  plasticity  tu  minerals,  oT] 
what  is  called  brute  matter,  thougii  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  plastic  aoul,  aiwertttd  by  Plato,  and  revived  and 
explained  in  the  po^thunioiu  and  unfiniehed  works  of  Qio^ 
bcrti  Quder  the  tunu  mcthexU,  which  ia  copied  or  imitated 
br  the  mimesis,  or  the  individual  and  the  sensible.     Yet 
61DC0,  as  the  professor  tells  us,  the  animal  can  take  the  pro- 
toplasm only  as  prepared  by  the  plant,  nin.'it  there  not  Ixj  in 
inurganlu  matter  a  preparation  or  elabomtiou  of  the  proto- 
plasm for  the  nse  of  the  plant  t 

The  professor  speaks  of  the  ditKcnlty  of  determining  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  animal  and  the  plant ;  but 
is  it  diffienit  to  draw  the  line  between  the  mineral  and  the 
plant,  or  between  the  plaut  aiid  the  inorganic  matter  from 
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which  it  8£«imilat«8  its  food  or  nourishment?     Pope  sings, 

"  Sec  tlirough  this  oil,  thla  ocean,  and  this  c&rih. 
All  mutttir  quiet,  anil  bumiiig  into  Mrtli  ;" 

l>ut  WO  eooutd  liko  to  have  the  professor  explaio  how  ordi- 
turv  matter, evou  if  quick,  bocomos  protoplasQi,  and  how  tho 
prutoplaaiii  becomes  tho  origin  aod  oa^sifi  of  the  life  of  the 
plant.  Every  plant  h  an  organistm  with  its  central  life  with- 
m.  Virchow  and  CI.  Bernard  byCheir  lato  diecovei'iedhavo 
proved  tliat  every  urgauiom  prou^ds  from  an  orgauite,  oviih:, 
or  central  ccU,  which  prcKiuces,  directs,  and  controls  or  gov- 
erns tho  whole  organism,  oven  in  it^  abnormal  duvetopmentH. 
They  have  also  proved  that  this  o^'uIo  or  central  cell  exist* 
culy  as  generated  bj  a  pre-«xisting  organism,  or  parent,  of 
theaamekiiid.  The  later  plmiolo^ists  areagi-eed  that  there 
is  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  spontaneotts  generation. 
Now  tlitH  orgaiiit«  muHtuxisC,  live,  [)eforB  it  nan  avail  itself 
of  the  prutoplaent  formed  of  ordinary  matter,  which  is  ex- 
terior to  it,  not  within  it,  and  cannot  be  ita  lifu,  for  that 
moves  from  witliin  outwai-d,  from  tho  centre  to  tho  cirenm- 
fereuce.  Concede,  then,  all  tlie  facta  the  professor  ulk-ges, 
they  onlv  BO  to  prove  that  the  organism  alrendy  living;  mis- 
tains  it8  life  by  aeaimilatiDg  fitting  elerueuts  from  ordinary 
matter.  But  they  do  not  sliow  at  all  that  it  derives  itA  li^ 
from  them ;  or  that  tlio  do-called  protoplasm  is  the  origin, 
eonrcc,  basis,  or  matter  of  organic  life;  or  that  it  generates, 
produces,  or  gives  rise  to  tlie  organite  or  central  cell ;  not 
that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  witli  vitalli^ing  it.  ITomw  the 
orofofisor  fails  to  throw  any  light  on  the  origin,  matter,  or 
oasis  of  life  itself. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  difficult  in.  the  lower  organisms 
to  draw  the  Une  between  the  plant  and  the  animal,  and  wc 
shall  urge  no  objections  to  wh.it  the  professor  says  on  that 
point;  wo  will  only  say  here  that  the  animal  orpmi^ni,  like 
the  vcgetiihle,  is  prodiiccil,  dintctod,  and  nnntrollcd  by  the 
central  coll.  and  tiiat  this  cell  or  ovule  is  gLMierated  by  ani- 
mal paruntit.  There  is  no  epontuneous  generation,  and  no 
well  anthenticated  instance  of  metagene^iis.  Like  generates 
like,  and  even  Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection  cou- 
tirms  rather  than  denies  it  it  Is  certain  that  the  vegetable 
organism  haa  never,  as  far  as  science  goes,  genenitod  an  ani- 
mal orgnnism.  Aixnments  haiiRd  on  uur  ignorance  prove 
nothing.  The  protuplitsm  can  nu  more  produce  or  vitalize 
the  central  ammal  than  it  uan  tho  central  vegetable  cull,  and, 
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inflocd,  still  1f£s ;  for  tbc  animal  can  nut,  as  the  profctssor 
liiirjfielf  nfisorts,  Bugtntn  iU  lilo  by  tho  protopUstic  clonients 
aw  tliey  Iiave  becu  prepared  by  the  vegetable  oremiism. 
"Whence,  then,  tlie  antmat  germ,  organite,  or  ovule  i  What 
vitalizes  it  and  gives  it  the  power  of  assimilating  the  pro- 
toplasm as  it«  food,  withont  which  the  organism  dies  and  dia- 
appeare ! 

Giving  tho  professor  the  fulhtet  crodit  for  exact  science  in 
all  hi»t  Btiktemonts,  bo  docs  not,  as  far  us  wo  ca.u  see,  prove 
lii£  protoplastii  ia  tlie  pJiyHicai  bnals  of  life,  or  that  tliun: 
is  for  life  any  plijsicaf  baaie  at  all.  He  only  proves  tliaC 
matter  is  so  far  plastic  as  to  afford  suBtcnaiice  to  a  generated 
organic  life,  which  every  farmer  who  has  ever  mannred  a 
lii'Td  of  eoni  orgnuis,  or  reared  a  fioek  of  Bheep  or  a  herd 
of  aittle,  knows,  and  always  lias  known,  as  well  as  tho  illus- 
trioue  profossor. 

We  can  find  a  dcur  fitatcmcnt  of  Bovcral  of  tlje  con- 
ditions of  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  but  no  deinon- 
Btration  of  the  principle  of  life,  in  the  profeseor's  very  elab- 
orate discourse.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  it  closely,  we  shall 
Und  that  ha  doca  not  even  pretend  to  demonstrate  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  He  denies  all  means  of  science  except  sensible 
experience,  and  maintains  with  Hume  tliat  we  have  no  aeo- 
^ble  experience  of  cannes  or  principles.  All  science,  he  as- 
serts is  restricted  to  empirical  facts  with  their  law,  wbicli, 
in  his  system,  is  itself  only  a  fact  or  a  claaeilication  of  facts. 
The  conditions  of  life,  as  we  observe  them,  arc  for  liira  the 
essential  principle  of  life  in  the  only  sense  in  which  tlie 
word  principle  has,  or  can  have,  for  him,  an  intelligible 
meaning.  He  proves,  then,  the  phyEieal  basis  of  life,  by 
denying  that  it  has  any  intelligible  b««is  at  all.  He  proves, 
indeed,  that  the  pnHo[)lasin,  which  he  shows,  or  endeavors 
to  show,  ie  nnivLTSal — one  and  tho  same,  always  and  every- 
where— is  present  iu  the  already  existing  life  of  both  Uie 
plant  and  the  animal ;  but  that,  whatever  it  be,  ia  the 
plant  or  animal,  which  fjivcs  it  the  power  to  take  np  tlie 
protoplasm  and  assiniilntc  it  to  its  own  organism,  which  is 
properly  tlie  life  or  vital  power,  he  does  not  explain,  aocoiint 
lor.  or  even  recognize.  With  liim,  power  is  an  eniptv 
word.  He  nowhere  proves  that  life  is  prodnced,  fiiruished, 
or  generated  by  the  protoplawm,  or  lias  a  material  ongin. 
Hence,  tho  protoplasm,  by  his  own  showing,  is  simply  no 
protoplasm  at  all.  He  proves.  If  any  thing,  that  in  inorganic 
matter  there  arc  elements  which  the  living  plant  or  animal 
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-#riinil&tee,  and  into  which  when  dead,  it  \s  rcsolrod.    This 
u  all  lie  does,  and  in  fact,  alt  lie  profoaws  to  do. 

The  professor  makes  light  of  the  very  grave  objection, 
thnt  chemiciil  ahalvsie  oin  throw  no  light  on  the  principle 
or  bneiit  of  liTi;,  twcaiiRo  it  is  or  cAn  uq  mndc  onlv  on  the 
dead  sabject.  He  of  coiirae  concedes  that  cliemical  analysis 
is  not  made  on  tliu  liviug  enhjuct;  hut  this,  he  eontendx, 
iimonnte  to  nothing.  Wc  think  it  anionnta  to  &  gre^t  deal. 
The  very  thing  soiight,  to  wit,  life,  is  wanting  in  tlie 
dead  subject,  and  of  conrse  cannot  by  any  poiJdiblo  annlysis 
be  detected  in  it.  If  all  tliat  constilnted  the  living  body 
i»  present  iti  the  deml  body,  why  h  the  ho<iy  dead,  or  why 
lias  it  ceaaed  to  perform  its  vital  functions?  The  proto- 
phmtn,  or  what  you  so  nail,  is  oh  preteiit  in  the  eorpsc  an  in 
the  living  organism.  If  it  is  thu  basis  of  life,  why  is -the 
orgaiiiani  no  fouger  living  i  The  fact  is,  tliat  life,  while  it 
continnos,  rcsiete  chemical  action  and  death,  by  a  higher 
aiid  subtler  clieniistry  of  its  own,  and  it  ii*  only  the  dead 
body  that  ialh  under  the  action  of  the  ordinary  eliemieal 
Iaw».  Tliei-e  is,  then,  no  concluding  the  principle  or  basis 
of  life  from  any  posiiiblo  dissection  of  the  <tead  body. 

The  profeaeor'fl  answer  to  the  objection  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory. 

"Objoctoraof  tbMclus,"hi>ujrs,  "donoseem  tantfloct  .  .  .  , 
Llial  we  know  noiliinK  about  the  compofliUon  of  any  body  an  il  In.  I'lie 
■tntcmcDt  Uml  a  cryHliiI  of  coLc  sparcuiisUla  of  carbonate  of  Ittnc  is  i^ulte 
tme.  It  we  only  meiin  Ihut,  by  approprintc  proocasos,  h  may  be  ruaolvoil 
lato  catlxjiiLc  aclil  aacl  qulcklini>c.  If  you  pass  Ibe  aaino  ciirbouic  nvid 
over  Iho  very  quU^klirne  thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain  cartionate  of 
limn  uffsiu;  ^ut  It  vrlll  uut  bo  oalc-apar.  uor  auy  lliSug  like  il.  Can  it 
ItLercforv  tw  milil  ttiiit  cbi^uiicAl  ikUHlyKin  it-iichCH  notliinig  >ilioul  tho  Ghmn> 
leal compoait ion  of  f^ak-eparl  Sucli  a  etflt«mGm  would  b<>  abaurd;  but 
it  Is  bitrdly  inuru  m)  Uiau  ttie  lulk  oiia  occuf^ociiilly  lioura  nbtiut  the  u«c- 
lessnem  of  applyin|r  tlio  nwullH  of  chomicit]  analysis  to  the  liEing  bodies 
whiclihavc  yielded  them.  One  fact,  at  anymte.  la  out  of  reach  of  auch 
reflucmrruCs  and  tliii;  \f,  lEint  all  (be  forma  of  protopliHta  which  Imvc  yot 
boea  onunilaud  contain  tlie  four  eleinenta,  carbon.  Iiydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  in  vt^ry  oompleT  union,  and  that  they  boliave  BtmllBrly 
tiiwiird  Bereral  reagents.  To  this  complex  camblnatlon,  tbo  nature  of 
which  bax  ni'vcr  botin  determined  wlili  oiaetneiw,  th?  name  of  pmti^ii* 
Ims  been  applied.  And  if  wr  nap  tWm  t(^rm  witti  nuch  rnution  a*  m«y 
properly  ariw  out  of  loinpanitive  ignoraoM  of  the  iliiopi  for  M'hicli  II 
elands,  It  may  be  truly  saiil  that  all  proiopliwm  is  proivirjMciiu* :  or,  a» 
tbc  wliilc,  or  ttlbumcm.  of  an  fgg  Is  one  of  the  commonest  esanipl<)3  of  a 
ToL.  IX-M. 
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noftriy  pure  prDlciaomalUiir.  vre  ni&vsity  tlmlall  IJvingm&ltcr  ismoif  or 
Inn  ulliiimlunid.  Pexbapn  It  would  not  yeL  be  it&re  to  k&j  lliAt  all  forma 
of  prolopliwin  nn;  »frw:tal  by  Uw  rlin-ci  action  of  electric  nlmclu;  «in) 
yet  tlie  numb(!r  of  cases  in  whicb  tho  contrActioa  af  proMplasm  is 
shown  Ui  bi'  alTi'ctttI  by  llilf  n|[T;ncy  incivivioo  every  dny.  Nor  caa  it 
be  oIBnned  with  perfect  conlldencc  tlint  &11  fonns  of  pro(opl&<tn  are 
liable  to  uudfcrRo  that  peculiar  coasuUtifta  it  &  tMnp^miurs  of  40  d*- 
groos— 30  d«'tttX"M  Cfiilisnidc,  wliich  Liw  bci:a  culled  "  liunt-aUfftrBinjr." 
tbnuftli  Kubiie's  benutlful  re«eHn:hes  have  proved  thb  accurretir^  lo 
take  pliu^n  in  ua  miiuy  and  sticb  dlveru^  lirlng  bdsj^  thu  It  li  hardly 
nail  to  expect  tliat  the  low  balds  good  for  «U." 

Tliislong  extnidt  proves  adniiRilily  hrtw  long,  liow  learnaJ- 
!v,  bow  ecieiitiiicallv,  a  great  man  can  talk  witliriiit  Kivingaiiy 
tiling.  All  tliatis  Tiewsiiil  ainoiiiiUinily  to  this:  tlie  conclu- 
flioDe  obtained  by  the  nnolysis  of  the  dead  body  ciniiot  be  de- 
nied to  be  applicable  to  tlie  living  body,  bctaiwe  we  know  notk- 
inj(  of  the  coiupositioD  of  any  body  organic  or  inorganic,  ea  it 
h.  Tlier-cfore  all  life  has  &  phyeical  m»\& !  Take  the  wliole 
extract.  Mid  all  it  tells  yon  h,  tlmt  wn  know  notliing  of  the 
subject  it  profeeeee  to  treat.  "  AH  llie  forniB  of  pi-otopla^m, 
wliicli  liavu  yet  been  exnniiiied  contain,  the  four  cleinetib^ 
carbon,  hydri>gon,  oxypeii,  and  nitrogen  in.  very  complex 
union."  "When  cliemicallv  resolved  into  Oiisie  four  e!«- 
mcDte,  is  it  pixitopUem  still  H  Can  you  by  a  clioinical  pru- 
cesM  reconvert  thcin  into  pi-otopliiaiii  J  No.  Then  what 
does  the  anfllyeis  show  of  the  naniro  of  your  pbygical  basis 
of  life?  "  To  this  complex  nniuii,  the  nnttirc  of  which  has 
««wr  vet  lieeii  deU'njnned,  tlie  name  of  protfliii  lias  been  an- 
plied.  Very  important  to  know  that.  Yet  tliie  naiiie 
protein  na.iiit»  not  something  known,  but  soniuthin^  the 
Mtiiro  of  which  ie  unknown.  "What  then  does  it  tell 
na?  "  If  we  nse  this  term  [protein]  with  Mieli  eniitifm  as 
may  jtroperly  arise  ont  of  our  coiiipur'iitiro  itfuofaNi.-e  of  the 
tiling  for  wliicli  it  standi,  it  inuy  ti  iily  be  euid  that  all  pr*>- 
tojihieni  is  proteiniieeoiis."  Bo  it  eo,  what  advance  in 
knowledge,  Bince  we  are  ignorant  of  what  protein  iei  It  iB 
wonderful  what  a  msgninrent  stnietiire  onr  scientistn  are 
able  to  erect  on  ipioranco  as  the  foundation. 

The  professor,  after  having  i:onfessed  his  ij^norancL-  of 
what  the  alleged  protoplasm  really  is,  continues; 

"Euftugli  biw.  i>eibiipB.  been  ajiid  to  prove  ibe  cxlMence  of  a  xenervl 
cniformiiy  in  ihr  t^hnniiiler  of  Um  jirotnplMm,  or  pbyiiicAl  basis  of  Uftf, 
fa  wlmlerar  £rou|)  of  livbg  beJu;^  U  tiuiy  be  studied.  But  H  will  be 
UDdtiretood  lluii  ibta  goiicml   iitiidirinily  by  no  mcnnt  picJudoc  any 
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amount  of  special  iiioditlcntionB  of  the  funJamotilHl  Hiib'iUinci!i.  Tlio 
Ealaenl.  carbunAtoof  Unic,  uefunuw  an  inuut.-n»v  diversity  of  cliantckn. 
tliougli  no  ouedoiibu  ilial  under  HI  these  proton  clisngva  it  is  oar  uid 
Ui<>  game  thing.  And  now,  what  U  the  ultimalc  fale,  and  wtiat  the  orl- 
j;iii,  of  the  ntalter  of  litoi  U  It,  as  some  of  tlic  older  niilunili»ts  tup- 
powd,  diffuiied  IhroHgiioul  tlm  imircmo  in  tiiolw;uIw,  whk-li  nrelode- 
Mmctlblii  and  UDchani^e&blB  in  thcmMilvca;  but.  in  nidlcsB  irHtiHitiigra- 
Itiin,  unilc  in  iDDumcrnblc  pcrmiiUliuii^  into  the  dlvuniAiHl  (urnia  of 
lite  we  know?  Or  Is  ite  matter  of  life  compowd  rtf  unliiiwv  innlter, 
dlHering  frOTO  it  iMily  in  tlii^  irjinni'T  in  whir.li  lu  aUhoa  ara  aggreg&tod. 
Is  It  built  up  of  ordinaTy  mattor,  &ad  ognin  rcsolvtxi  into  ordinary  nial- 
ler  wlieo  iuworkiadoiwt  Modt^ra  Kvimice  dan*  not  b«ltate  a  moiuenl 
between  Uieaa  altenfitlvcc,    Phy«inlogy  wrili'Aoror  tbeport4i<of  lifo, 

'  Dobumiir  moill  no*  noatnuiun,' 
wilb  aprofounder  meaain^  (ban  the  Koman  poet  atlacbed  tothatm^lHu- 
clioly  lini!.  Under  wh«Ktv(.T  dinBiiiiir  it  Uilcw  r»-fii)tir,  whculii^r  fiiniru*  or 
o&tc,  worm  or  mnn,  tho living  proopliuni,  not  only  ultimately  dies  and 
i»  r^aolv«l  into  ib  mincrul  imtl  lifeless  cuaitilucnto.  ijut  in  oltntyt  dj-iug, 
and.  atrange  aa  the  paradox  may  aound.  could  not  Ureiinlea  tt  died." 

Suppose  nil  tliU  to  bo  precisely  as  asserted,  it  only  provt-H 
that  tliere  U  diffused  lluxnigli  tlie  wliule  luuterial  world  ele- 
ments wliich  la  certain  nnknown  and  inexplicable  combiuu- 
tiona,  a.fTord  sin^t^iiaiice  to  plajits,  and    tliroiigh  planto   to 
animals,  or  from  wliieli  the  liviuf;  organism  ropaim  its  wniitc 
andsastaiiisitfi  life.  It  does  nut  tell  uh  how cnrlton,  hydrogen, 
Oxyg«ii,  atid  uitrojjBri  are  or  inHst  Iw  eomljiiiml  lo  form  this 
allwcd  protopla&iii,  whence  i«  tlie  Iivin>:  uivaniani,  nor  the 
origin  or  principle  of  its  life.     It,  in  faet,  sFiows  us  neither 
tlio  origin  nor  tho  matter  of  lifo,  for  it  is  onlr  an  actuiilly 
living  oivanigm  that  nses  or  assimilntcH  the  a-llei^ed  protu- 
pluam.     There  ia  evidently  at  work  in  rhe  organism  n.  rital 
force  that  is  distinguishable  from  the  irritability  or  wmtnitv 
tility  of  the  protopTaem,  and  not  derived  from  or  orieinatod 
by  it.     Undoubtedly,  every  organism  that  falls  under  our 
observation,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  has  its  pliynical 
condition*,  and  lives  by  virtue  of  a  physical  law  ;  but  thia, 
even  when  we  have  determined  tho  law  and  asi;crtained  the 
conditions,  throws  no  Hgiit  on  the  life  itaeif.     Tho  life  OB- 
capcs  nil  observation,  and  tciencc  i»  imputuut,  if  it  Icuvea 
out  the  creative  ael  of  God,  to  o-xplain  it,  or  to  bring  U8  a 
step  nearer  ito  secret.     Professor  Huxley  tells  ns  no  more, 
with  all  his  science  and  liard  words,  th.in  any  cultivator  of 
the  eoil,  any  ahephurd  or  herdsman.  ca.Q  tell  us,  and  knowsas 
well  aa  he,  as  we  have  already  traid. 
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Ill  tlio  lost  «xtmet,  the  profeeeor  eTidently  prefers,  of  the 
two  altoniiitiycB  ]io  suggests,  tlie  one  that  asserts  that  "the 
matter  of  lifu  [pPotoplaBrn]  ie  composed  of  ordinary  matter, 
is  biiiit  up  of  ordinary  inHttcr,  ana  resolved  ngain  into  onli- 
nary  matter  wben  its  work  is  done."  Thia  the  professor 
Applies  to  tniLn  as  wi-11  as  to  plants  and  aiiinialo.  itmict*,  lio 
citee  the  iiomau  poet, 

"Dolxniiir  inurti  doh  nostntqae." 

Bnt  we  have  conceded  tlie  prufeee^ir  more  tliaii  he  aaks. 
Wo  have  conceded  that  all  mutter  is,  in  a  certain  eeiifiv. 

Elastic,  and  living,  in  the  sonee  of  being  active,  not  paeeive. 
itit  the  professor  does  not  ask  eo  much.  Wc  inferred  from 
some  things  in  the  beginning  of  his  discour^  thxt  he 
iiit«aded  to  maintain  that  ms  protoplaatn  is  itself  ele- 
mental, and  ptTVflding  all  nature.  Unt  this  is  not  the  ca»e; 
lie  merelv  lioldh  it  to  t)e  a  ohemioal  oompound  formed  by 
thu  poutiliiir  elieniical  eombination  of  litelees  componentB. 
Tlius  lie  says : 

"But  It  will  be  ttbserrol  tlwl  Itir  cxNicncc  of  thomnttrrof  life  do- 
ponds  on  thd  prc-x-xiniUiiKW  or  coriaio  campounda.  namely,  carbonic  mM, 
waUfr,  Builuininftnia.  WitlidTiiwaujone  «f  llmitc  llirtc  from  Ui«  world, 
■ltd  all  vital  phcnotncnn  come  lo  nn  cad.  They  are  rolated  to  the  prolo- 
pliurn  of  UiG  pUnt,  as  tbc  protopliutrn  t^T  lli«  p1nnl  is  lo  Itint  of  Uie 
aiilinal.  Carbon,  liydrojcn,  oiygoo.  und  nitrogoa  lue  all  lifslew  IkmUck 
Of  ttitui^,  furbon  nnd  oxyi|on  uiiUc  In  ccrlafn  proportions  lad  uiiAer  oer- 
tHln  conditions,  to  (five  ritie  lo  cjirltonlc  ncid :  liydrogm  and  oiri;eii  pro- 
duce wuter;  nttrogva  and  hyOi'ogi?i)  give  Hm  to  aoiEnuum.  Tticfc  dcw 
compoiiiid".  liJc*:  the  cliiriieiiiiiry  biKllcii  of  wliicli  thpy  ari'  composed,  u« 
lifeless.  But  wiion  iliey  arc  liimtgiit  together,  under  certain  condition* 
l]lr^y  give  rinc  to  tbc  nllU  more;  complex  body,  protoplutn,  nod  ibia 
piotoplofim  cxliiblt*  the  phcnonirna  of  !i/c.  I  see  no  break  In  thi«  M-rin 
of  Ktcps  in  my  secular  compllGAtLon,  and  I  am  uaable  to  llndll^^*tand  why 
llie  laoguage  wliich  ii  applicable  to  any  one  term  of  the  aeriea  majr  nut 
be  iLs«d  in  any  of  the  othsn." 

But  here  h  a  break  or  a  bold  leap  from  a  lifeless  to  a 
living  coiiiponnd.  No  mutter  how  dilierent  are  the  several 
chemical  com potmds  known  from  the  gimpic  oomponeul^, 
the  new  compound  ie  alvrays,  an  far  as  known,  m  lifeless  as 
were  the  several  componenLs  theinselvei;.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  componmled  give  rise  to  water,  but  water  is  lifelew. 
Hydrogen   and  nitrogen,  hroiigiit  together  in  certain  pro- 

Sortlifiis,  give  ri&c  to  aiumotiia,  still  a  lifeless  compound. 
I  o  elieiuibt  has  yet,  by  any  combiiiHtion  of  the  minera]s,car- , 
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boil,  liydrogen.  oxrsen,  nnd  nitn^gcu,  llio  coiiititucnU  uf 
protoplaAin,  Deeii  »l)Ie  to  produce  &  Hvinir  plant  or  a  living 
organism  of  auy  sort  How  then  concinJe  tliat  their  com- 
bitiBtioti  protliiu^a  tlie  matter  of  life,  or  givee  riec  to  llie 
living  orgaiiUiii  {  There  sceiiis  to  ub  to  be  a  grent  gulf  ho- 
twoenthepreiiilBesand  tliecoiK^Iiieion.  Certain  rombi nations 
of  earbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  uitrugeu  produce  uertain 
UfeleaB  compounds  different  from  Uionisulvca,  tAerefors  a 
certain  other  combination  of  tliette  aamo  eleniGnta  produces 
the  living  organisiu,  plant,  or  aniiiml,  or  oriorinntcs  the  mnt- 
twr,  and  foriiw  the  pliyaical  basis  of  life.  If  the  profcanor 
had  in  hie  school  days  reasoned  in  this  way,  liis  logte-niiis- 
tur,  wo  Buspoct,  would  have  set  a  l)lack  mark  aganitit  his 
iinnie,  or,  more  likely,  luive  rapped  him  over  tlie  knuekiec, 
if  not  over  his  head,  and  told  him  that  an  argument  tliaC 
has  no  middle  tenn,  is  no  argument  at  all,  auu  that  fra««- 
etio  a  gviterv  ad  ^anu*,  as  from  the  h'fcteaa  to  the  living,  i«  a 
dopUitiin. 

i'ho  profoesor  is  misled  by  his  8up}>oging  that  what  is  true 
uf  the  dead  body  must  be  true  of  the  living,  Uecauso 
chomical  analysis  resolves  the  dead  body  Into  certain  lifeless 
elements,  he  concludes  that  the  living  body  in,  while  living, 
only  a  compound  of  these  name  lifelesK  elemenLi.  Tliat  is, 
from  wliat  la  true  of  death,  he  coitcludc«  what  mu6t  be 
true  of  life.  Hut  for  this  falkcy,  he  could  never  havo 
fallen  into  the  other  fallacy  of  concluding  lifo  is  only  tho 
rcBult  of  a  certain  aggregate  or  amalgam  of  lifeless  niiii- 
ornlg.  OurBtiicntiets  are  seldom  good  IogicianB,«nd  we  havo 
rarely  found  tliein  able,  when  leaving  ti-aditional  scienee, 
to  draw  even  a  logical  tnducjtiou  from  lliu  facta  l)efure  tbeiii. 
This  is  wherefore  tliey  receive  so  little  respect  from  pliiloe- 
ophera  and  theologians,  who  art;  always  ready  to  accept  their 
facta,  but,  for  the  most  part,  unable  to  accept  thoir  induc- 
tions. Tlie  pntfeotfor  has  givcu  us  some  valuable  fact«, 
though  very  well  known  hetoi'e;  but  his  logical  ineptncBS 
is  the  beet  argument  he  has  as  yet  olTered  in  gunport  of  his 
favorite  theory  that  man  is  oitiv  a  monkey  duvulu|K>d. 

In  the  extract  next  before  the  last,  the  professor  revives 
an  old  doctrine  long  since  abandoned,  that  life  in  generated 
from  corruption.  "  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes 
refuge,  whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man.  the  living 
protoplasm  not  only  ultimnlely  dies  unci  is  resolved  into  its 
mineral  and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is  aiusays  dyiity,  ai^U 
gtraiige  as  M«  paradox  maif  mumi-,  could  not  ihm  -unUvs  it 
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ifwii."  We  Ttnow  tliat  iu)me  pliysioloarifite  regard  the 
of  tbo  bodv,  wliich  in  life  ie  constantly' fcoing  on,  and  whic&^ 
IK  FL-paired  bv  the  food  wc  Ukc,  sm  incipient  duath  ;  tiut  this 
is  onlj"  bocnnee  tlioy  confound  the  particles  or  uioWculfa  of 
matter  of  wliicL  the  body  ia  externally  built  up,  and  wlili.-h 
chniiffe  many  tiinpf;  diirinf;  an  ordinary  life,  with  thf  body 
ileeli,  and  suppose  the  life  of  the  body  ie  simply  the  reeult- 
ntit  of  the  a^^ivgation  of  them  iunumerahle  iiioleculeA  or 
particles.  liut  the  life  of  the  orj^atiigm,  we  have  ecen,  ia 
within  it,  and  iu  action  from  the  centre,  and  it  is  only  itft 
life,  not  its  dcAth,  that  throws  off  or  oxndoe  as  well  aa  aseira- 
ilutes  the  material  particles.  The  exudation  ikS  well  m  the 
a««iniilaHo7i  ie  interrupted  bv  death.  Why  the  prritoplasm 
could  uot  live  unless  it  dioci  ie  what  we  do  not  utider^taud. 

The  profi'RMir,  of  course,  not  oulvdeuies  the  iminortnlitv  of 
the  couX  but  the  esietonce  of  sou"!  itself.  There  is  for  liim 
no  soul  but  tlie  protuplaum  formed  of  ordinary  matter.  All 
this  wo  undcretand  veiy  well.  Wo  understand,  too,  tliut  oo 
hia  theory  the  protoplasiu  afisimllutcd  by  the  organisin  to 
repair  it«  wantc,  renews  literally,  not  fipnrativcly,  the  lifr 
of  tlie  organie<ni.  But  Itow  lie  c\truct«  life  from  death,  aii< 
cotirliHleo  tli.'it  tht>  protoplasm  must  die,  as  the  eondition  of 
living,  passeth  our  comprehension.  We  suppose,  however, 
the  professor  found  it  necesaart'  to  awert  it  in  order  to  bft 
able  to  reason  from  the  dead  eubject  to  the  liviug.  If  the' 
protopliuum  were  not  dca<I,  he  could  not  by  dicmical  analy- 
nh  determine  its  coiielituents  ;  and  if  tlio  doatli  of  the  pro- 
toplasm uert;  not  essuntial  to  ita  life,  he  could  not  eoncludo 
the  ponstitiients  of  tlieliviniir  protoplasin  from  whnt  ho  tinds 
to  be  the  constituents  of  Uie  dead  protophisiu.  But  thi* 
does  not  lielp  liini.  Iti  the  first  place,  the  waste  of  the  liv- 
ino;  organism  is  not  death  nor  dynig,  though  death  mav  re> 
ftnlt  from  it.  And  the  supply  of  protoplasm  in  tlio  shape 
of  food  doo8  not  originate  new  life,  nor  replenish  a  life  Cluit 
It  gone,  but  eupj>lies  what  ir^  uecded  to  sustain  and  invieo- 
rate  a  life  that  ts  already  life.  In  the  second  plnce,  tJ» 
vital  force  ie  not  built  up  by  protoplastic  accretions,  but 
operatei*  from  within  tlie  organism,  from  the  organite  or  cen- 
tral eiill,  without  whifh  there  could  be  nn  aticretions  or 
secretions.  The  food  does  not  give  life;  it  only  miniBters 
PUstGuanee  to  an  organism  already  living.  No  chemical 
analv&is  of  tlie  food  can  diecluee  or  tlirow  any  light  on  tbo 
origin,  nature,  or  constitution  of  the  orgaiiie  life  itself. 

ft  i»  thie  fact  that  prevents  ue  from  navliig  luuch  confi- 
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chemical  ntiysioloffv,  whioli  \e  still  insisted  on  bj 


SsiOS  in  chemical  nliysioloffv,  wtiioti  ie  still  insisted  on 
oar  itiOBt  ctainent  pnji-Biologiste.  In  every  organism  tliorc 
U  eoinething  that  transcends  tlie  reach  nf  ehernical  analygis, 
and  which  no  chemical  syntliepie  can  reproduce.  Take  the 
profpwnr  H  pnttonlniini  itwjlf.  He  resolves  it  into  the  min- 
erals, carbon,  hrarogen,  oxyjcen,  and  nitrogen :  but  nochem- 
ifit  can  hyaiiy  ijossiblurccombiimliotiof  tliL-io  rt-produeo  pro- 
toplafitn.  How  then  can  one  sjiy  that  those  nriiiicrale  arc  its 
aolc  cuuBtitucnts,  or  thnt  there  are  not  other  elements  entct' 
ing  it  which  eticnpe  all  chemical  t«Eti>  and,  indeed,  are 
not  Bubject  to  chemical  laii-s?  Chemietry  is  limited,  and 
cinnot  penetrate  the  eswnee  of  the  material  Hnhstaupe  any 
more  than  the  eye  can.  It  never  d<ic8  and  never  can  po  be- 
yond the  sensible  proncrticB  of  matter.  Life  huB  Jtit  own 
lawe,  and  every  pbysiologiet  knows  that  he  meets  in  tho 
living  orgaiii:*]!!  phenomenn  or  fact*  which  it  is  impoBBiblo 
to  roaiiec  to  any  of  the  law*  whieh  are  obtainable  from  the 
tnalysisof  inorganic  or  lifeless  matter.  It  is  necesearj-  then 
to  conchule  that  there  is  in  the  living  organism  preiwnt  aud 
active  some  element  which,  thon.?b  using  lifcfesfl  matter, 
cannot  Im?  derived  frnm  it,  or  exjilalned  by  physical  laws,  l>e 
they  meolijinical,  ehemieal,  or  elcetrieal.  Tlie  law  of  life  is 
alawsTf'  ifcncrtM,  anA  not  resolvablo  int<i  any  other.  We 
innat  eveu  go  hoyond  the  phyaieal  lawe  thcjiiselves,  if  wb 
wonld  iind  their  principle. 

As  far  &s  hnmaii  seienee  goes,  there  ie,  where  tho  nneleus 
of  life  is  wanting,  no  couvemon  of  lifelcs*  matter  into  liv- 
ing matter.  The  attempt  to  prove  that  living  organising, 
plnnte,  animale,  or  nun  are  developed  from  inorganic  and 
lifelew  matter,  tbongli  mnde  an  long  ago  as  I-pncippiis  and 
Dcmoc-ritUB,  syatematized  by  Epieurus,  sunj(  in  rieli  Latin 
verKi  h_v  Lunretiui^,  and  defended  Ijy  the  ablest  of  mo{lerii 
Britifili  phjfiioo-philoeophere,  Mr.  IlGrbert  Spenoor,  in  bis 
Bio/offpy  baa  by  tho  eane  part  of  the  human  race  in  all  times 
and  everywhere  been  held  to  be  foolish  and  absurd.  It 
has  no  ecientitic  basis,  is  Minported  by  no  known  fact?,  and 
is  eiinply  an  nnftninilcfl,  at  leafit,  an  iin.snppnrtctl  li rnot hesi.**. 

Life  to  tlm  soienllst  u  an  insolvaWe  mystery.  We  kryiw 
no  explanation  df  this  mysti.-r^'  or  of  any  thine  etne  in  tho 
aniverto,  uqIogs  wc  accept  the  creative  act  of  G-od  ;  for  the 
origin  and  cause  of  nature  are  not  iu  nature  hereelf.  "We 
have  no  other  explanation  of  the  origin  of  living  organisms 
or  of  the  matter  of  life.  God  created  plante,  animals,  and 
man,  created  them  living  organiemsj  male  and  female  ere- 
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ated  lii^  th<!ni,  and  tlius  gave  tliciii  tJio  power  to  prf-jkagiito 
and  iiiultiph'  e&cli  iu  own  kind,  bv  natural  gi-ueratioii.  Tliu 
scientist  will  of  course  smile  superciliously  nt  tlitg  old  sotu- 
eioD,  iosieted  on  by  prieets  and  accepted  b^  the  vulgar  ;  but 
though  not  a  acieiitut,  we  know  eiiuugh  of  science  to  wv 
from  even  asciwititic  jwintof  view  that  there  is  no  altems' 
tive :  either  tbis  or  no  eolution  at  all.  Tbu  ablest  inea  of 
ancient  or  modem  tinica.  when  tlicy  reject  it,  onlj  fall  into 
endless  Bophisme  and  Bclf-«<jiitnidiction£. 

Professor  Huxley  admits  none  but  material  cjciatcnccs, 
conecdes  that  tlie  terms  of  bis  proposition  are  nnqueation- 
ably  materialistic,  and  yet  denies  tlmt  be  is  individually  ii 
materialist. 

"  It  mity  seam  a  small  thing  tn  admit  tlial  tbe  <]ull  tImI  aciioos  ot  a 
fungiis,  or  s  fnniiiiiuirer,  are  the  propertivAof  l\uAr  prDtoplBsin.  sod  ai« 
Um  diri-ct  rcsulu  of  tbe  nature  of  ttio  nuiU«r  of  which  Ihcy  are  com- 
posw).  Bui  ir.  na  I  Ii»v«  enduarcirMt  lo  prove  lo  you.  ilicir  pTDUjplviin 
U  e&sentiall;  identjical  with,  mnd  most  readily  convened  ioto,  Uiat  ot  any 
naimal,  I  «ao  discover  no  logical  liaKuig  place  between  Uic  mlinisMvn 
th&C  ituch  is  the  case.  Aud  the  furCbcr  conocHion  thai  aiX  tIibI  action  ouy, 
witli  equal  propriety*,  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  molecular  tone*  of 
th«  protoplasm  whkh  ill.tpla;»  it.  And  if  »o,  it  must  bo  true,  in  the 
■amo  wiue  and  to  tiic  i<ame  cxtcal,  that  ihi!  UioiikIiI^  (o  wbicli  I  am  now 
j^ivlng  utt«mnpc,  and  your  Uioughts  regarding  them,  are  lb«  espre-iaJom 
of  molecular  chaai^»  lu  lb«  mailer  ot  life  vrliidi  u  the  eource  of  oilwr 
vital  phenomr.tis.  I'nnl  i-jcfwricnce  Itadu  mu  to  be  tolerably  certain  thai, 
wh^n  tlie  proposiitoDs  I  have  Just  placed  before  you  are  aecismbl*  to 
public  communt  and  crilicuni,  they  will  be  condcouiod  hy  many  Ecaloua 
pereont),  and  pcrhap^t  by  aomc  of  tbc  wIk  and  thouflitruL  I  •hould  not 
wtmder  If  *  grnsa  and  bmtal  tnaleriallsm '  vrun  tlio  mildest  phrMv  ap. 
plitnl  to  Lhum  iu  cvrtuin  qiwrtcrs.  And  most  undoubtedly  the  irrnu  of 
tbe  propoiitioas  sra  distinclly  mAterinlifitlc.  Nevertlieluw,  two  iliinga 
an  certain:  tbe  one,  thnt  I  hold  ibe  Ktut<>niuiit  lo  l>o  stih*lnntial1y  true; 
tbc  oLbcr,  that  I,  individually,  iim  no  malurUlial,  but  on  the  cntilnry 
believe  materialism  to  Involve  grave  plillosujihical  nrror." 

If  what  he  bus  been  from  tbe  firet  endeavoring  to  prove, 
and  bere  dietinctly  assorts,  is  not  mutcrialism  and  conse- 
qiiently  by  liis  own  confc-eaion,  "a  gravy  ]>lii]ot«)p!iieiil 
error.'  we  know  not  wliat  would  be.  *'  This  union  of  ma- 
terialistic teniiinology  willi  tlio  repudiation  of  tlie  iiiatorial- 
ifilie  phi  logo  i)hy,"  he  sjiye,  fuitlicr  on,  "  I  share  with  kiiuc  of 
the  must  tliouglitful  men  witli  whom  I  am  acquainted." 
Uifi  terminology  is,  then,  better  fitted  to  conceal  liii:  thought 
than  to  eJCprew  it.     He  may  lejiiidiate  tlila  or  that  nmlerial- 
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litic  Bv»(ein  ;  be  iua;>'  repudiate  all  pliiloaopliy,  wluc-li  In*,  of 
ooarau  does,  yot  not  liis  turniinolov;}'  uiily,  out  Im  tliDiiglit, 
as  far  as  thought  he  has,  ia  mtitenalietic.  Nothing  uutt  he 
more  materiaTiKtiD  timii  tlie  ooncuption  of  life,  eciii^p,  soiiti- 
nient,  affection,  thought,  rousoning,  all  the  eensibie,  Intel* 
lec-tuul,  mid  uoral  plieuomenu  wo  ara  cumsciitiiK  of,  iik  the 
product  of  the  peculinr  trr&n^cmcDt  or  combinatiou  of  tli« 
molecules  of  the  protoplastn.  itself  resolvable  into  tlie  niin- 
entis,  ciii'bou,  hydroffen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  scientiBc  proieeeor  uefonde  liiniself  iroiii  mutenalUiii, 
by  ii^erting  that  both  riiatwrialism  and  spiritualiani  lie  with- 
out the  liinitfi  of  liuiniin  Hcionv*},  and  by  denying  tht^  nuccw- 
sity  (if  a  fcubh.tam!B.  whwther  npirit  or  niatlur,  to  iindorlie  and 
eudtaiii — Hi;  &hjuld  say,  produce — the  phenomena,  and  the 
ncc-f^ssary  relaLion  of  cause  and  effect,  or  that  we  do  or  can 
know  t))iiiy;s  under  any  relation  but  that  of  juxtaposition  in 
epttoe  and  time,  lie  lalU  bnek  on  the  goepticiam  of  lluine, 
and  takes  refuge  tiehind  hi&  ignorance.  lie  is  too  ignorant 
eithor  to  aaeert  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  spirit,  and  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  the  plienomvn;i  in  qui!6tion 
are  the  product  of  material  forces,  nobody  knows  enough  of 
the  iiatui-e  and  ««]^-nce  of  nialtor  to  say  that  tliey  are  not; 
and  iti  tine,  be  in  the  firnt  part  of  \m  discourse  is  only  stat- 
ing the  direction  in  which  piiysiolo^  Ikih  foreoine  time  been 
moving.  After  all,  wlint  le  the  diffcronce,  or  rather,  what 
lOttttera  "  tlie  difference  between  the  conception  of  life  b» 
the  product  of  a  certnin  disposition  of  material  moleculuB, 
and  the  old  notion  of  an  Aix-hwiie  govei-niug  and  directing 
blinii  tiiutter  within  each  living  (»>dy  i  " 

But  if  matter  lioe  out  of  the  liniits  of  science,  and  the  pro- 
fesaor  Is  niiablL'  to  aay  whotber  it  e.\i»tb  ur  not,  what  right 
iiflfi  bo  to  call  any  tlnng  material,  totpoak  of  a  material  biiais 
of  life,  or  to  repi-eeent  life  and  ita  phenomena  as  the  prochict 
of  "a  certain  (linposition  of  material  moleeii]i»"il  What, 
indeed,  has  he  beea  laboring  to  prove  through  hia  vrhole  dih- 
oonr»e,  but  tliat  the  phenomena  of  life  aro  the  product  of  oiyJi- 
nary  matter '(  After  this,  it  will  iiardly  answer  to  plead 
igimrance  of  the  exifitemie  and  proiicrtlesuf  matter.  ]f  matter 
bo  polegatod  to  tlie  i-egion  of  the  njiKnowable,  hia  whole  thtr^U, 
terminology  and  all,  must  be  banished  with  it,  for  it  retains, 
and  can  rouin,  no  meaning. 

Nor  will  it  answer  for  the  professor  to  take  refuge  in 
Hume's  scepticism,  and  bhv  lie  is  not  a  matcriatisi,  bcciiu^t! 
he  admitfi  no  necc&jary  i-olution  bot\vceii  cause  and  eSett,  nor 
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that  there  is  within  the  limits  of  science,  any  power  or  force, 
or  vis  activa,  which  men  in  their  ignorance  call  ''cause," 
actually  producing  something  which  men  call  "  effect."  If 
he  says  this,  what  hecomee  of  his  thesis,  that  life  and  even 
mind  are  the  product  of  a  certain  disposition  of  material 
molecules,  or  of  "  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  molecule» 
of  the  protoplasm  "  ?  If  he  denies  the  existence,  or  even  the- 
knowledge  of  caasative.  that  is,  productive  force,  bis  thesis- 
has  no  meaning,  and  all  his  alleged  proofs  of  a  physical  basis- 
of  the  vital  and  mental  plienomena  must  count  for  nothing- 
Every  proof,  evetr  argument,  presupposeB  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  When  that  relation  is  denied,  and  the  two 
things  are  assumed  to  have  with  each  otlier  only  the  relation 
of  juxtaposition,  no  proposition  can  be  either  proved  or  dis- 
proved. The  prof  es8or,  after  having  asserted  and  attempted 
to  prove  his  materialistic  thesis,  cannot,  without  gross  self- 
contradiction,  plead  the  scepticism  of  Humo,  he  should  have 
kept  his  moutli  shut,  and  never  stated  or  attempted  to  prove 
hia  thesis. 

Whether  we  are  or  are  not  able  to  prove  tltat  life,  sense^ 
and  reason  do  not  ori^nate  in  the  peculiar  "combination  of 
the  molecules  of  the  protoplasm,"  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  for  the  professor  to  prove  that  they  do.  He  must  not 
base  his  science  on  onr  ignorance,  any  more  than  on  his- 
own. 

But  taken,  as  we  have  taken  him,  on  what  ho  must  con- 
cede to  be  purely  scientific  ground,  and  brought  to  a  strictly 
ecientiiic  teat,  the  professors  thesis  must  Im  declared  not 
proven,  and  to  bo  destitute  of  all  scientific  valne.  We  have 
met  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  have  urged  no  arguments 
a^nst  him  drawn  from  religion  or  metaphysics ;  we  hav© 
simply  corrected  one  or  two  mistakes  in  his  science,  and  as- 
sailed his  inductions  with  pure  logic  If  ho  has  not  reasoned 
logically,  that  is  his  fault,  not  onrs,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  have  any  right  to  complain  of  iis  for  showing  that 
his  inductions  are  illogical,  and  ttiercfore  unscientific.  Yet 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  professor  reasons  as  well  as  any 
of  his  class  of  acicntiets  that  we  have  met  with.  No  man 
can  reason  logically  who  rejects  the  Ao^os,  that  is,  logic  it- 
self, and  nothing  better  than  Professor  Huxley's  discourse 
can  bo  expected  from  a  scientist  who  discards  all  causes  and 
socks  to  explain  the  existence  and  phenomena  or  facts  of  the 
universe,  without  rising  from  secovd  causes  to  the  first  and 
final  cause  of  all. 
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Two  qnssdona  arc  raised  hy  tliie  diM:oitrRe.  of  gre^it  and 
vital  importance.  The  one  as  to  die  Jiexuji  betwt-eii  winse 
anil  effect,  in  answer  to  Hume's  seepticisin,  and  Hio  otliera* 
to  spirit  and  matter,  and  their  reciprocal  relation.  We  have 
not  attompttid  the  diticnasion  of  either  in  this  article  ;  but 
ehontd  i\  lavurable  occasion  offer,  we  may  hereafter  trejit 
them  hoth  at  eomo  leugtli. 


SPIRITUALISM  AND  MATKRIALISM. 


[rrom  Ow  CUtiotb^  World  tor  AUKiut.  IML] 

Pbofbbbok  Huxi-KT,  as  we  saw  in  a  lute  number  of  this 
magazine,  in  the  article  on  Tlxt  Physinal  Ba»i»of  Lift.^  while 
rcjcctiuif  Hpiritiialism,  givce  his  opinion  that  materialism 
18  a  philosophical  error,  on  the  ground  of  onr  ignorance 
of  what  matter  !«,  or  is  not.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  as- 
sertion of  onr  tKnorance  of  theesserce  or  real  natnro  of  mat- 
ter or  mntcrial  existence,  though  the  professor  had  no 
logical  right  to  assert  it,  after  having  adopted  a  matL-rlalistic 
terminology,  and  done  his  best  to  prove  tlio  material  ori- 
gin of  iite,  thought,  feeling,  and  the  various  mental  phe- 
nomena. Yet  we  are  far  from  regarding  what  in  called 
materialism  a«  the  fundamental  error  of  thif  age.  nor  do 
we  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  ur  irrepreBsililc!  aii- 


tftgonigm  between  spii-it  and  matter,  either  iritellL-etinil  or 
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not 

monv,  afi  revelation  ataerte  it  in  aaserting  the  resarrection  of 

the  uesh,  and  the  ludiKwliihle  reiinioti  of  body  and  Kout  in 

the  fntuTO  life. 

TUb  finidarnenta!  error  of  this  age  is  the  denial  of  crea- 
tion, and,  thcologicaliv  expressed,  is,  with  the  viilgiir,  athe- 
ism, and  with  the  cultivated  and  retined,  pantheism.  Athe- 
ism iit  tlio  denial  of  unity,  and  pantheinm  the  denial  of 
plurality  or  divereit-y,  and  both  aliki;  deny  creation,  and  seek 
to  explain  the  miiveroe  by  the  principle  of  self-gHiieratinn  or 
solf-dcvclopmcnt.     What  is  really  denied  is  Crod  tkb  C»Bi.- 

TUK. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  moral  causes  that  have  led  in  part  to 
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tliis  ik'tiial,  t)iiT  with  them  wo  }i«ve  ntpi-caeiit  nothing  ti»  do. 
The  aeeortion  of  monil  cauiies  iainore  effective  in  preventing 
ineii  from  ubaiKl>)iiirig  the  truth  and  fiilliiti;  into  4>rror  Uihii 
iti  recovering;  and  leading  huck  to  the  truth  those  who 
have  tost  it,  or  know  not  wlieru  to  tlud  it.  W«  lose  our 
kbor  when  we  begin  our  effort*,  as  pUilosophers,  to  convert 
those  who  are  in  error  by  u^uring  thorn  that  they  huve  erred 
onlythroiigh  moral  perversity  or  hiiti-ed  of  tlm  true  ftiid  the 
gooti,  the  jnet  and  the  holy,  especially  in  an  age  wlien  con- 
ecieJHie  Ib  fast  ahjwp.  We  aim  at  ciHivinriinjf,  not  at  (sinvict- 
iug,  and  therefore  take  ay  only  the  intellectual  caoaea  whieh 
lead  to  tliedeaiaJ  of  creation.  Among  lheHecaiii*eH,  weahidl, 
no  doubt,  find  materialism  and  a  pecndo-Apirituftlieni  both 
playing  their  part;  bnt  the  real  causes,  we  apprehend,  are 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  philosophie  tmdilion,  winch  has  coino 
down  to  ns  from  gentilism,  hasnever  been  fully  harmonized 
with  the  Christian  tradition,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
throu£;!i  the  churdi. 

GBntilism  had  loat  »ij;lit  of  God  the  Creatdr,  and  uoit- 
■foundcd  creation  witli  generation,  emanation,  or  formation. 
Why  the  centiles  wore  led  into  thia  error  would  be  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  !m- 
man  mind ;  but  we  have  no  spuce  at  proeont  for  the  inquiry. 
It  is  enongli,  for  onr  Drescnt  purpose,  to  ostiiblieli  the  fact 
that  the  (gentiles  did  fall  into  it  The  concupti»n  of  creation 
iH  found  in  none  of  the  heathen  mythologies,  learneil  or  un- 
learned, of  wiiiob  we  have  any  bnowledj^e ;  and  that  they  do 
not  rt'cogniEe  a  creative  God,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact 
that  in  them  all,  so  far  as  known,  were  worsliipped,  under  ob- 
scure synibola,  the  guncrative  forces  or  functions  of  nature. 
In  no  gcntiic  philosophy,  not  oven  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  do 
yon  find  any  conueption  of  Ood  tlie  Creator.  Pere  Gratry, 
indeeil,  think.s  lie  finds  the  fuct  of  creation  recognized  hy 
Plato,  e-apecif»lly  ill  the  Timmu^;  bat  though  we  nave  read 
time  and  again  that  mi>Ht  important  of  Plato's  dialogues,  wc 
have  never  found  the  fact  of  creation  iu  it ;  all  wo  can  find 
in  it  bearing  on  thid  point  U  what  Plato,  its  we  understand 
him,  nniforinly  teaches,  tlio  identity  of  the  idea  withtheo*- 
^cnce  or  causa  essdntUWis  of  the  thing.  A^,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  a  man  is  the  real,  o»<ential  man  hinit^lf ;  aod  is  aim- 
ply  the  idea  in  the  divine  mind,  impressed  on  a  preexiaCing 
matter,  as  tUo  seal  upon  wax.  CJou  creates  neither  tlie  idea 
nor  the  inattor.  The  idea  u  himself;  the  matter  is  eternal. 
Aristotle  docs  not  eHsenlially  dilTur  from  Plato  on  this  point. 
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Tlio  individual  existence,  according  to  him,  i^  composed  of 
matter  and  fortn;  tho  form  alone  is  subst:tiitial,and  matter  is 
simply  its  paa»ve  recipient.  The  snbstatitial  formaareBap- 
plied.'butnot  crented  by  the  divine  intelligence.  In  no  form 
of  heathenism  that  existed  before  the  Oliristian  era  have  we 
foimd  any  conception  of  creation.  The  conception  or  tradi- 
tioQ  of  creation  was  retained  only  by  the  patriarchs  and  the 
Byntgopfiie,  and  haa  been  restored  to  the  converted  gentile« 
by  the  Christian  church  alone. 

St.  Anguatine,  and  after  him  the  great  mediteval  doctors 
— eBpeciafiy  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools — labored  asBiduoualy,  and  np  to  certain  point  soc- 
cesafuUy,  to  amend  the  le;wt  deha«Hd  gentile  philnsunhy  so 
as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Ciiristian  thoolog\-  ana  tradi- 
tion. They  took  from  gentile  philosuptiy  the  eleinonta  it 
had  retained  from  tho  ancient  wisdom,  Hiippliod  their  defects 
with  elements  taken  from  the  Christian  tradition,  and  formed 
a  really  Christian  philoeophy,  which  still  snbsista  in  union 
with  tlieology. 

This  work  cif  harmonising  faith  and  pliilosophy,  or,  per^ 
liaps,  more  correctly,  of  coustructing  a  philosophy  in  har- 
mony with  faith  and  theology,  waa  nearly,  if  not  quite  com- 
pleted by  the  great  western  scliolastice  or  mediajTal  doctors ; 
mil,  unhappily,  the  East,  separated  from  the  centre  of  unity, 
3r  holding  to  it  only  loogoly  and  by  fits  and  starta,  did  not 
^are  in  tfie  great  iiilellt«',t»id  movement  of  the  West,  It 
lade  little  or  no  progress  in  harmonizing  gentile  philoso- 
phy and  ChriBtian  theology.  It  retained  and  studied  the 
gentile  ithilosophers,  especiallv  of  the  Platonic  and  Neopla- 
tonic  schools  ;  and  when  the  <5reek  scholars,  after  the  taking 
of  ConBtaotinoplt!  by  t!ie  Turks,  in  145li,  sought  refuge  in 
the  West,  they  brought  with  them,  not  only  their  echism^ 
but  theirunmitigated  gentile  philosophy,  corrupted  the  west- 
ern BchooK  and  nnsettled  to  a  fearful  extent  the  confidence 
of  echotai-9  in  the  scholastic  philosophy.  IVe  owe  the  false 
syRtemaof  spiritnalism  and  materiahmn,  oiatheiam  and  pan* 
theism,  to  what  is  called  the  Re^-ival  of  Letters  in  the  fif- 
tenntli  century,  or  the  Greek  iuvaaion  of  weateru  Ohriaten- 
dom. 

Tlie  Bcliohistica,  especially  St  Thomas,  had  transformed 
the  peripatetic  philosophy  into  a  Christian  philosophy  ;  but 
the  other  Greek  schools  had  remained  pagan  ;  and  it  was  pre* 
cisely  tbene  wther  sclmnls,  especially  the  Platonic,  and  Neo- 
platonic,  or  Alexandrian  eclecticism,  that  now  rerived  in 
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their  uncliridtiftiiized  funii,  and  were  opposed  to  the  Ariflto- ' 
te]ian  piiiti:>!vapliy  iv>i  iiKidified  liv  the  (tcliMolinen.  Some  of 
the  earlj  fathers  were  more  incliued  to  Plato  than  to  Aris- 
totle, but  nouc  of  tUeac,  nut  Ck'iuuiis  Abxaudrinus,  Origen, 
or  oven  St.  Auguetinc,  lind  ItannoDiEcd  throiigiioiit  Plato^B 
philosophy  with  Cliri&tianity,  and  we  should  greatlj  wrong 
at,  Augiirtiiie,  at  le-isl,  if  we  called  him  a  systematic  Pla- 

tOIUBt. 

"With  the  Htudy  of  Pkto  was  revived  in  we«t(>m  Europe  a 
falee  and  exa^gorutod  £plricualisin,  and  a  philosophj  which 
duniuU  creation  as  a  tratli  of  jihiloMipliy,  and  adiuitCed  it  oulj' 
as  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  The  nuthoritj'  of  the  aeholnatic 
philosophy  wadwcakeiied,  a  decided  tendency  in  pantlici^tic 
diroetion  to  thonght  was  given,  and  the  way  was  prepared 
for  (riordaoo  Bruno,  as  wcU  as  for  tlie  Protestant  apostasy. 
"We  nay  apostcuitf,  becauao  Luther's  tnurmnent  was  really  aa 
apostasy,  as  it£  historical  dovelopmcncs  have  amply  proved. 
With  Plato  was  revived  the  Academy  with  ita  scepticism, 
Soxtna  Eiiipiricns,  and  after  him  Epicunu  ;  and  beiore  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  Europe  was  oTermn  with  false 
myetics,  sceptics,  jtmithuistri,  and  atlteista,  who  nbounded  all 
through  the  ecvonteentii  century,  in  spilo  of  a  very  decided 
reaction  in  fivorof  faith  and  the  clmrch.  What  is  worthy 
uf  special  note  ia,  ttiat  in  all  this  period  of  two  centuries  ana 
a  liHif  it  wuH  no  nm-uiutiiuti  thin^  to  find  tiii:n  who,  h»  phiIo»- 
ophere,  denied  tho  ininiurtality  of  the  einil,  which  as  be- 
lievora  they  ueserted;  or  cuiniiiiied  a  ehildliko  fiiith  with 
nniversal  »'cptici»m,  as  we  see  in  Montaigne. 

Gmtlnallv,  however,  men  began  to  see  that,  while  thoy  ac- 
knowledged a  clif«'iv[)aney  between  what  they  helda*  philos- 
ophy and  the  (Jlirigtian  luitli,  tiiey  could  not  retaio  both  ; 
tJiat  they  muni  k'w  up  the  one  or  the  other.  England,  in 
the  latter  half  of  ttic  ecventecnth  century,  ewarmod  with  free> 
tliinkcrs  who  denied  all  divine  rovelatiuu  ;  and  Fnuice,  in  the 
eighte«nth  century,  rejected  tho  elmrch,  rejected  tho  Bible, 
enppivesed  Christian  worship,  rebuilt  the  Pantheon,  and 
Voted  denth  to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  Buttheeighteeiith  eoii- 
tury  vae  bom  of  tJte  seventeenth,  as  the  seventeenth  wug 
bom  of  the  sixteenth,  as  the  sixtcuntli  van  tKim  of  the  revi- 
val of  Greek  Ielt«r8audpiiiloflophy,thorouglily  impregnated 
with  pagunism,  supposed  by  uuthiukiug  mon  to  bv  the  most 
glorious  event  in  modern  history,  eavhig,  always,  Luther's 
reformation. 

In the8ev€nteeuthcenmry,De»carte8 undertook  to  reform 
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aiitl  reconstruct  philoKopUy  after  a  imvv  inethud.  lie  iiiuler- 
took  to  erect  philosophy  into  a  complete  science  in  tiie  ra- 
^ooal  order,  independent  of  revelation.  If  lie  recogiuztrd 
the  croativo  act  of  God,  or  Ci-od  as  creator,  it  was  ak  ft  thoo- 
loKian,  not  aa  a.  philosopher  ;  for  certaiiilj  ho  does  not  elart 
with  tlio  creative  aet  a«  b  first  principle,  nor  does  he,  nor  can 
he,  a.iTi  ve  at  it  by  hie  molbod.  God  us  creator  cannot  be  de* 
diiced  from  cru/ito,  m/w  *wm;  for,  witliuiit  presuppciMlii^ 
Ood  afi  my  creator,  1  cannot  assert  that  I  exist,  Getitilism 
luid  so  far  revived  tliut  it  was  able  to  take  po^es^iou  uf  phi- 
losophy the  moment  it  w^ns  detached  froiu  ChriscinTi  theolo- 
gy and  declared  an  independent  acience  ;  and  aa  thiithue  no 
conception  of  creation,  the  tradition  preHervcd  by  Jews  and 
Chriatiana  wae  at  once  relegated  from  phil<jaophy  to  titeolo- 
gy,  from  Bufence  to  faitli.  R^nce  we  fuil  to  Und  creation 
recognized  as  a  philosophical  truth  in  tJio  system  of  his  dis- 
ciple Slalebninctie,  a  profoundur  philoeoplier  tlwu  Duacurtca 
himself.  The  prince  of  inodoni  sophists,  Spinoza,  tidopCing 
ae  hisBtarting  point  the  definition  oieubstaiicegi  von  by  Des- 
cartes, demonrtrates  but  tooensily  that  there  can  be  only  one 
6itbfit^oe,  and  that  tbera  can  bo  no  creation,  or  that  nothing 
does  or  can  exist  except  tlie  one  Aiil>Htaneu  and  itHattril>iiL4>s, 
modes,  or  affections.  Calling  tlie  one  aiibstance  God,  ho 
arrived  at  once  at  pantlicititn,  now  so  prevalent. 

That  Descartes  lelt  a  dilhciilty  iu  asserting  creation  in  its 
proper  sense*  juay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  ho  always 
calU  the  soul  fa  jnf}i,see,  thought ;  never,  if  we  recollect  ari^nt, 
a  substance  that  thinka,  which  waa  iteeif  a  liir^  atrlde  tu- 
wards  pantheism,  for  pintheism  contvistti  prei'.isely  in  deny- 
ioff  all  eubetantive  existences  except  the  one  only  eubstance, 
which  is  (jod.  Spinom  dcvelnpeil  hJH  prinirijili^s  with  a  log- 
ic vastly  superior  to  his  own,  and  bronpht  out  errors  whicli 
ho  probably  did  not  foresee.  Indeed,  we  do  not  pr<;tcnd  that 
Descartes  intended  to  favor  or  had  any  suspicion  that  ho  wag 
&vorin^  pantheism  ;  but  lie  moat  certuinly  did  not  reco|;aize 
any  principle  that  would  onable  hli<  diwiplps  to  oppose  it.  and 
in  fonner  days,  befoi"©  wc  know  the  chnrch,  we  oui-aelvea 
found,  or  thotiglit  wc  finmd,  pantiiei.siu  tlowing  logically 
from  his  promisoti,  and  we  escaped  it  only  by  rejecting  the 
Carteaian  philosophy. 

Descartes  revived  in  modem  philosophy  that  antajfonism 
between  spirit  and  matter  which  was  unknown  to  the  scho- 
iaxtic  piiiloBophy,  and  which  renders  tiio  mutual  conuneree 
of  eoul  and  body  inexplicable.    The  scholaatic  doctors  had 
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recognised,  iniJee<),  matter  and  form ;  but  M-lt1i  them  miitteT 
vrasuimplj  possiUility,  existrngoxiW  in  pot^'ntiaiuijhrmaui, 
and  was  novor  ^nppodcd  to  he  tho  nasis  or  auhetratum  of  any 
existence  wlmtuver.  Tlie  real  vxisltnict!  wfwin  the  form,  the 
forma  op  the  idea,  Thoy  disfingaUhcd,  cortsiinly,  betwoen 
corporeal  and  incorporearexiBtenees;hut  not,  as  the  modems 
dO]  between  spiritaal  nnd  material  exietcncce,  and  tho  qties* ' 
tion  between  spiritnaiisra  and  materialism,  aa  we  liave  it  to- 
day, did  not  and  could  not  come  nn  with  them.  The  di»- 
tiiictlon  with  them  vts£  between  seiieiblcs  and  intcUu^ibles.  tbe 
only  distinction  that  philosopliy  by  her  own  light  knows. 
Spirit  WftB  a  terra  very  nearly  restricted  to  God,  and  gpiritttai 
meant  partaking  of  spirit,  liring  according  to  tbe  spirit ;  that 
is,  living  a  ^od\y  life  hegotton  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  In  the 
inspirea  writings  of  St  Paul. 

Even  the  ancrienta  did  not  diKtingaLih,  in  the  niodem  sense, 
between  spirit  and  matter.  Their  gods  wore  corporeal,  bot 
urdmariiy  impassible.  The  spirit  wa*  not  a  distinct  exist- 
ence, but  wns  tho  univereal  principle  of  life,  tbonght,  and 
action,  and  the  spirit  of  man  wasan  emanation  from  thenni- 
vcpsal  fipirit,  wbic^h  at  doatli  flowed  back  and  was  reabsorbed 
in  the  ocean  from  which  it  emanated.  Their  ghosts  were 
not  disembodied  epiritjs,  as  ours  are,  wore  not  departed  spirits, 
but  the  umbra  or  t^hade — a  thin,  aerial  apparition,  bearingj 
the  exact  reBtmblantre  of  the  bofly,  and  had  formed  during 
life,  if  I  may  so  epeak,  its  inner  lininK,  or  the  immediate  en- 
velope of  the  spirit.  It  is  tlio  body  that  after  death  atill  in- 
vests (he  soul,  accordingly  to  Bwcdoaborg,  who  denies  tbe 
resnrrcction  of  the  flesli.  According  to  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  gentilism  it  wns  not  spirit,  nor  body,  bnt  something' j 
between  tho  two.  It  hovei-od  over  and  aronnd  the  deaS ' 
bn<iy,  and  it  waa  to  allay  it,  and  enable  it  to  rest  in  peace  that 
the  funeral  rites  or  obscquioe  of  tho  dead  were  performed, 
and  judecd  to  be  eo  indispensable.  Tiuj  Manjnia  d«  Mir- 
villo,  in  hia  work  on  The  rfuidittf  of  Spirits,  aeems  to  think 
tho  umbra  was  not  a  pure  imagination,  and  la  inclined  to  as- 
sert it,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  explanation  of  many 
of  the  BO-called  spirit-phenomena.  He  eupixiees  it  is  capable 
of  trannporting  the  sold,  or  of  being  transported  by  the  sonl, 
out  of  the  body,  and  to  a  great  distance  from  it,  and  that  tho 
body  itself  will  bear  the  markH  of  the  wonnda  that  inny  be 
given  it.  In  this  way  ho  also  explains  the  prodigies  of  bilo- 
catioQ. 

But  however  this  may  bo,  tho  ghost  of  heathen  snpersti* 
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tion  is  iiRvcr  tlie  spirit  retomeiJ  to  earth,  nor  is  it  the  spirit 
that  is  doomed  ti>  Tart*ini.';,or  tlmt  is  received  iiit*  the  Klys- 
ian  Fiflda,  tlie  Iieatlien  paradi&e.  Hades,  which  include* 
botii  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  is  a  lund  of  eUadowh,  inhiihited 
by  slmdcn  tliat  are  neither  spirit  nor  bodj*;  for  the  lieatlien- 
know  nothing,  and  believiMl  nothing,  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,  and  tlie  reunion  of  soul  imd  body  in  a  futuro  life. 
The  spirit  at  death  rutunw  to  its  fuutituin,  and  tlic  body^ 
di&Bolved,  loecfi  itcolf  in  the  seveml  elements  from  which  it 
was  taken,  and  only  the  shade  or  shadow  of  the  living  man 
snrvivoa.  Even  in  Elysinm,  the  ghosts  that  sport  on  the 
Uowery  banks  of  the  river,  repose  in  the  green  bowers,  or 
pnrsne  in  tiie  fields  tlie  mimic  games  and  paatimes  that  they 
loved,  are  p}ale,  thin,  and  ehadowj.  The  whole  is  a  mimic 
scene,  if  we  raay  tniat  cither  Itoirtcr  or  Virgil,  and  is  far 
less  real  and  lee^  attractive  than  the  huupy  huiitin^-f;roiind» 
of  tlie  red  men  of  our  continent,  to  which  the  good,  tlmt  i», 
the  brave  Indian  is  transported  when  he  dies.  The  only 
di»tInetiont  wu  tiiid,  witli  the  Iieathon,  between  spirit  and 
matter,  i«  the  distinction  Ijetweeu  the  divine  substance,  or 
intelli}i:ence,  and  an  eternally  existing  matter,  as  the  stuS 
of  winch  bodiet;  or  corpurvat  existences,  t\n3  only  existences- 
recognized,  are  formed  or  (generated. 

Ijiit  Dei^cartei^  distinguished  tJiem  so  broadly  that  he 
Beeme<l  to  make  them  each  independent  of  the  other. 
Why,  then,  was  eitlier  neceaeary  to  the  Ufe  and  activity  of 
the  oilier}  And  wo  see  in  Descartes  no  nee  that  the  suul  in 
or  can  be  to  tlie  body,  or  tlie  body  to  the  bouI.  Hence,  phL- 
loeophy,  starting  from  Descartes,  branched  out  in  two  oppo- 
fiite  directions,  the  one  toward  the  denial  of  matter,  and 
the  other  toward  the  denial  of  spirit;  or,  ae  more  common- 
ly expressed,  into  idealism  and  luateriaiitim,  hut  &»  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say,  into  intcllccti&m  and  seusism.  The 
Bpirituulisin  of  Dyficartos,  so  far  an  it  had  been  known  \n. 
the  liifitory  of  philosophy,  was  only  the  Nuoplatonic  niysti- 
ciftin,  which  substitutes  tiie  direct  and  immediate  viiuou,  Ko- 
to 8}>oak,  of  the  intelligible,  for  its  apprehenetoo  tbrougU 
sensible  BymboU  and  the  exereise  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
from  this  it  waa  an  easy  step  to  the  denial  of  an  external 
and  material  workl,  as  was  proved  by  Berkeley,  who  held 
the  extenial  world  to  consist  eiuiply  of  pietureK  painted  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  creatiTH  act  of  God ;  and  be- 
fore him  by  Collier,  who  maintained  that  only  mind  exiats. 
It  was  an  equally  fihort  and  easy  step  to  take  the  other  di- 
vot. IX'-IG. 
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rection,  u^cH  tlie  eufficicDcv  of  the  corporeal  or  material, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  spirit  or  the  incorporeal,  since  t!i« 
sonsee  take  cognizance  of  the  corporeal  and  the  cor{x>i-caI 
only.  Either  atep  was  favored  by  the  ancient  piiilosopln' 
revived  and  eet  up  agaiDst  the  scliolastic  pliiloeophy.  It 
was  harJIj'  possitilc  ttj  fulJow  out  tliu  exaggerntvil  and  ex- 
*;lusive  spirilualtBm  uf  the  one  elafis  without  running  into 
ray^tic  paiitlicijsm,  or  tlto  independence  of  the  wirporeal  or 
material,  without  falling  into  material  pantlieiein  or  atlie- 
ism.  These  two  errors,  or  rather  these  two  phases  of  one 
and  the  eanie  eiror,  are  the  fundamental  or  motlicr  error  of 
this  age — ^perhaps,  in  principle,  of  all  agea. 

It  id  no  jMirt  of  our  jmrpose  now  to  refute  tliia  error  :  we 
iiave  traced  it  fntm  geutiliem,  shown  tha.1  it  is  oesentially 
pttguu,  and  owes  its  prevalence  in  tlie  modem  world  to  the 
revival  uf  Groek  letters  and  philoBuphj  in  the  fifteenth  cco- 
tmy,  the  discredit  into  which  tlie  study  of  Plato  and  the 
Neo-platonibte  tbrow  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  divorce  of  philosophy  from  theology,  declared 
by  Desr-nrtes  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Yet  we  do  not 
aet'ept  either  exclusive  materiuli.<>m  or  exclusive  spiniual- 
ifini,  and  the  question  itself  hardly  has  plac«  in  ourphiloAopby, 
as  it  hardly  had  place  in  that  of  St.  Tlioin:i«.  It  became  a 
queelion  only  when  philosophy  was  detached  from  tlioulu- 
j;y,  of  wliicli  it  foniis  the  raUonal  as  diMliiguidliable  but  not 
Kvparahlc  from  the  rcvealv<l  clement,  and  roilucod  to  a  mere 
Wissciigchqff^i^ire,  or  rather  a  Kimple  methodology.  True 
philosophy  joined  with  theology  is  the  response  to  the  quo6- 
tions.  What  i8,or  exists?  What  are  the  pnncipleaand  causes 
of  thingB?  What  are  our  relations  to  tliose  principles  and 
causes  T  What  is  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed  ?  and 
what  are  the  iiieanK  and  vuiulitioDa  within  our  reach,  natural 
orgracioua,  of  fuitilling  our  deetiuy,  or  of  attaining  to  our 
hupi-eme  good  !  Not  a  i-oaponse  to  the  question,  for  the 
most  part  uu  idle  question,  llow  do  wo  know,  or  how  do  we 
know  that  we  know? 

Many  of  the  moat  difficult  problems  for  philosophers,  and 
■which  we  confess  our  inability  to  solve,  may  be  eluded  by  a 
^ank   movement,  to    use  a  military  plmuie.      Such  to  thu 

?incetion  of  the  origin  of  ideji^  of  certitude,  and  the  passage 
rom  tlie  subjective  to  the  objective,  and  ihis  very  question 
of  spiritualiem  and  raatcrialij^ra.  AU  these  are  probl«nie 
wliieh  no  philosoiiher  yet  hae  solved  from  thu  point  of  view 
of  exelosive  peychotog}-,  or  of  exclusive  ontology,  or  of  any 
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pbilosopliT  that  leaves  tliein  to  he  aeki^d.  But  wv  are  mnoh 
mUtalcen  tf  thi!_y  tlu  iiut  cease  tu  hti  problems  iit  all,  when 
one  starts  with  the  principles  of  things,  or  if  tliey  ilo  uot 
tolve  lhMnij«?lvi?s.  W«  do  not  Bud  tneic,  in  the  moilcrii 
een^c,  raised  by  Plato  or  Aristotle,  nor  hy  St.  Aiiyuatiue  or 
St.  Tliciiiias.  when  we  have  the  right  fitjind-jxiint,  if  Mr. 
Kiehitrd  Grant  White  will  ilIIow  uk  the  tyrm,  and  sui?  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  order,  Ihvsn  prublcms  do 
not  preReiit  tlieiiuielveti,  and  are  whoilv  superseded.  Pro- 
feeeor  Huxley  is  right  enough  whon  *lio  tclU  x\s  that  we 
Icnow  the  nature  and  essence  aeltlier  of  *]»irit  nor  of  mat- 
ter. Wc  know  from  revelation  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  niaii, 
and  tliat  the  inspiration  of  the  Almiyhtv  jjivcth  him  nn- 
der^tandin^,  but  we  iinow  neither  by  revelation  uor  hy  rea- 
son wlint  spirit  is.  God  \»  a  spirit;  but  if  man  i^  a  spirit, 
it  must  be  in  a  very  different  twHise  fniui  that  iu  which  God 
\6  -A  spirit.  AlthouKh  the  human  spirit  may  have  a  ocrtain 
likutieiu  ti)  the  divine  npirit,  it  ytit  eanuot  be  divine,  for  it 
is  created  ;  and  thvy  who  call  it  divine,  a  spark  of  divinity, 
or  a  partiek-  of  God.  cither  do  uot  mean,  or  do  not  l-iioto 
what  they  literally  assert.  They  only  rtipeat  the  old  j^uiitile 
■doctrine  of  the  siibstautial  identity  of  the  spirit  witii  divin- 
ity, from  whom  il  eniimates,  and  to  whom  it  reliinifl,  tu  ba 
reabM>rtied  in  hiiu — u  pantheistiu  couccptiou.  All  wo  can, 
say  nf  spiritual  existences  is,  that  they  are  incor^iureal  jntel- 
ligencea;  and  .ill  we  can  say  of  man  is,  that  he  has  Iwth  a 
■corporeal  and  an  i lurorpttrea!  ualure;  and  perhaps  without 
revelaliun  we  shouid  bo  able  to  say  riot  even  so  much. 

We  know,  again,  jaat  m  little  of  tiiatter.  What  is  mat- 
ter J  Who  can  aosweri  Nay,  what  is  hm3y?  Who  caji 
tell?  Ikxlv,  we  are  told,  is  composed  of  material  elements. 
Be  it  i>o.  What  are  tho»e  elenientDi!  Into  w}iat  in  matter 
resolvable  in  tlic  last  analysis*  Into  indostructiblo  and  in- 
dinsolnble  atoms,  siys  Epicurus;  into  enlelL-ehoiiB,  or  self* 
aetini;  foreoa,  says  Aristotle  ;  into  extension,  saya  DesJiartefi; 
int»»  monads,  each  acting  from  its  centre,  and  representing- 
tlio  entire  universe  from  its  own  point  of  view,  gays  LeiU- 
nit2  ;  into  oentree  of  attractton  and  gravitation^  sars  Father 
Ho«;orich  ;  into  pictures  painted  im  the  retina  nf  the  eye 
by  the  Creator,  says  Berkeley,  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
(Jloyne,  and  so  on.  We  may  ask  and  ask,  but  can  get  no 
Snal  answer. 

Take,  in^Uad  of  matter,  an  org^tnic  body;  who  can  tell 
us  witat  it  iii    It  is  extended,  occupies  space,  say  the  Car- 
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tesinns.  But  is  Oiis  certnin !  Leibnitz  dispiitcg  it,  and  It  lis 
not  easj  to  attach  any  precise  meaning  to  tlie  as3«rtioa  *'  it 
ooiupies  space,"  if  wc  have  any  just  notiun  of  gpace  and 
time,  tlie  pans  asinorum  of  psycnologiatij.  What  it?  called 
actmil  or  rttul  spnec  ia  the  relation  of  co-exiateuce  of  crea- 
tures ;  uud  h  siuiplj  nothing  abstrncted  from  tho  n-lated^] 
It  wuuM  bu  a  grout  convcaieuce  if  pbiloBoijhc-re  would  luftrn 
that  Dothing  is  nothing,  ;ijid  thiit  only  God  can  crcat« some- 
thing from  nothing.  iSpace  being  notliing  but  reUiion,  to 
»ay  of  a  thin^  that  it  occupies  s^ace,  is  only  s»png  that  it 
exist*,  and  exiats  in  a  certain  rotation  to  other  object*.  Thi& 
relation  may  be  either  sensible  or  int^Iigiblo;  it  Is  wnMbJc, 
or  what  is  called  spusiblo  Bpace,  when  the  objects  relatcti  are 
BcijBible.  Extension  in  neither  tiieeaaence  noraproperty  of 
matter,  but  the  seasible  relation  of  an  object  cilhor  to  soma 
other  objoctfl  or  to  our  eensible  perception.  It  is,  ma  Leib- 
nitz very  well  show8,oniy  the  relation  of  continnity.  Wliirl 
a  wheel  witli  great  force  and  rapidity,  and  you  will  be  un- 
able to  distinguish  Its  several  spuk.es,  and  it  \vili  seem  to  ho 
all  of  one  continuous  and  solid  piece.  Intulliglble  spiice  a» 
distinguished  from  sensible  space  is  tliu  lugical  relation  ot 
tilings,  or,  as  more  caminonly  ciilled,  the  ruhttion  of  cause 
and  effect.  Wlien  we  conform  our  aotioiis  of  space  to  the 
real  order,  and  understand  that  the  sensible  simply  oopius, 
imitates,  or  symboJizos  the  intelligible,  we  shall  see  tliut  wo 
have  no  authority  for  saying  extension  is  even  a  property  of 
body  or  of  matter. 

That  extensinn  is  simply  the  sensible  relation  of  body, 
not  its  essence,  nor  even  a  property  of  matter,  is  evident 
from  what  physiologiatfi  tell  us  of  orguiiic  or  living  Iradies. 
There  cuu  be  no  reasonable  doubb  that  tlie  body  I  qow  liava 
is  the  Bame  identical  body  with  wliich  I  vtbm  bom,  and  yet 
it  contidns,  probably,  not  a  single  molecule  or  particle  of 
sensible  matter  it  originally  had.  As  I  um  uu  old  man,  all 
the  particles  or  molecnies  wf  my  bwdy  have  probably  been 
changed  some  tun  or  twenty  times  over;  yet  my  Ixxiy  i-o- 
iimiiifi  uaelianged.  It  in  evident,  then,  since  the  molecular 
changea  do  not  affect  its  identity,  that  those  particles  or 
molecules  of  matter  wlitch  my  body  assimilates  from  tb« 
food  I  take  to  repair  tlie  waste  that  is  constantly  going  on, 
or  to  supply  the  loss  of  those  particles  or  molecules  eon- 
Btantlj  exuded  or  thnjwn  ofl,  do  not  compose,  make  up,  or 
contttitnte  the  real  body.  This  fact  is  commended  to  the 
consideration  uf  those  learned  men,  like  the  late  Professor 
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George  Btisti,  wlio  deny  ttic  resurrection  of  the  body,  on 
tlie  ground  that  theeu  molecular  chaiigtis  whk'h  have  boon 

f;oing  on  during  life  rciulorit  ii  [)fn'6ieiiTiin]>i>««il)ilitj*.  This 
act  also  joay  Lave  some  bearinj^  on  t!ie  Catholic  mystery  of 
Traneubataatiution.  St.  Ati^^itrtine  distinguialics  between 
the  visible  bo<iy  and  the  intelligible  body — the  body  that  i« 
seen  a.iid  the  body  tliat  iti  undm'^tuod— and  tulU  us  that  it  is 
the  intelligible,  or,  as  ho  ttoinetiinea  says,  the  spiritual,  not 
tii8  visible  or  eenetblc,  body  of  our  Lord  that  is  progciit  in 
the  Blessed  Enchariat.  In  fact,  there  is  uo  cimiige  in  tlje 
sensible  body  of  the  bi-eiul  and  the  wine,  in  Triiiisubstantia- 
tiou.  The  seoaible  body  remains  the  same  after  consecra- 
tion that  it  wae  before.  Tiie  change  ia  in  the  essence  or 
substance,  or  the  intelligible  body,  and  hence  tlie  approprt- 
atene-ds  of  the  term  trmufuhst-aniuifiau  to  cxpretw  the 
cliaugB  which  takes  place  at  tttc  words  of  conscei'atioTi. 
Only  tlic  intelli^ihlu  body,  tliat  is,  what  i^  noii-auiisible  in 
the  ften)ont«  bread  and  wine,  Is  tF:inBnb«tikntiated,  and  yet 
their  real  body  is  changed,  and  the  reid  body  of  our  Lord 
takes  its  place.  The  non-sunslble  or  iiivisiUlt:  liody,  the  in- 
telligible Ittidy.iB  then,  in  cither  eaeo,  assiinitxl  by  tlio  aacred 
mystery  to  be  the  real  body ;  and  hence,  aoppoaing  no  right 
in  our  aaeumption  that  our  body  remains  always  tlie  Kame  in 
epito  of  Uio  molecular  chaugeB — which  was  evidently  the 
aoetrin©  of  St,  Augnatine — there  is  nothing  in  Ecienco  or 
the  profoundest  philosophy  to  show  that  either  transubetuii- 
tiation  or  the  ix'surrection  of  the  flesh  in  impossible,  or  that 
God  may  not  effect  either  coneiatently  with  hia  own  imimi- 
tahle  nature,  if  he  stes  proper  tu  do  It.  Nothing  aids  the 
philoftopher  so  much  as  the  study  of  the  great  doctriiitsa  ajid 
niystcnca  of  Christianity,  as  kela  and  taught  by  the  church 
The  distinction  between  seeing  and  intelieetaally  appre- 
hending, and  therefore  between  the  visible  body  ana  the 
intelligible  body,  asserted  and  always  carefully  otraerved  by 
St.  Anguacine  when  treating  of  the  Blessed  EucliariHt,  bo- 
lon^  to  a  prufonTider  philosophy  tlian  is  now  generully  cul- 
Ijvatod.  Our  prevailing  philofiophy,  especially  outside  of 
the  ehurchi  recognizes  no  such  distinction.  It  is  true,  wo 
are  told,  that  the  senses  perceive  only  the  sensible  proper- 
ties or  qnalities  of  things;  that  they  never  perceive  the  es- 
sence or  sulwtance;  but  then  the  esseove  or  substance  is 
supposed  to  bo  a  nii>re  abstraction  with  no  intelligible 
pnjpcrtics  or  quulttics,  or  a  mere  aubstrutuni  of  senaible 
properties  and  qualities.     The  sensible  exliaiuiCs  it,  and  bo- 
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yoiul  what  the  »eiiBes  proclnjm  the  Kul>stajii-e  lias  no  (lualily 
or  property,  nnd  is  ann  ciin  be  the  subject  of  no  predicuto. 
This  is  a  great  mistalcu.  Tlie  eensilile  projH.'rtii?»  atid  quali- 
ties are  real,  that  is,  arc  not  faleo  or  ilfueory ;  but  thcr  are 
real  only  in  the  senBible  order,  or  the  miniej^is,  as  Gioberti, 
after  Pfoto  nnd  some  of  the  Greek  fatliers,  calls  it  in  his 
poethiimoMS  works.  The  inteHigible  snbfetance  is  the  thing 
itself,  aiitl  ]iaa  its  uwn  intellifiplile  properties  and  tjualitieiB, 
which  tlio  sciisiblo  only  copieit.  imitates,  or  miitiies.  AM 
through  nature  there  ruti«,  above  tlio  beiueiblG,  the  iotelUgi- 
blo,  ill  which  is  the  higheftt  created  reality,  with  its  own  at- 
tributes aud  qiiahties,  which  must  be  kuown  before  wc  can 
claim  to  know  any  thing  as  it  really  is  or  exists.  We  do  not 
know  thie  in  the  case  of  body  or  matter ;  we  do  not  and 
CiUiiiot  know  what  either  reafly  ia,  and  can  realty  know  of 
either  only  its  sensible  pro{K:rtic8. 

"We  know  that  if  matter  exists  at  all,  it  must  have  an  e«- 
WDCC  or  eubstaocc ;  but  what  the  subetance  really  is  human 
aciencG  has  not  learned  and  cannot  leam.  We  i-eallyknow, 
then,  of  matter  in  itself  no  more  ttiAn  we  do  of  itpirit,  ex- 
cept that  matter  hag  its  ^cneible  copy,  which  spirit  ha^  not. 
luttter,  afi  tu  it£  siibsUinoe^  i»  BiiperHeiifiihle,  and  as  to  the 
ewonce  or  itatnro  of  its  substance  is  siipenntelligible,  as  is 
spirit;  and  we  only  know  that  it  hiiH  a  Hubiitance;  and  of 
Bubetancc  itoelf,  we  can  only  say,  if  it  exiftte,  it  is  a  «i9 
aciiva,  as  opposed  to  nuda  jiotentia.  which  ig  a  mere  possi- 
bility, and  no  existence  at  all.  Such  being  the  case,  wo 
agree  with  Professor  Huxley,  that  neither  spiritnalism  nor 
materialisin  is,  in  his  sense,  admissible,  and  ttmt  eaeh  is  a 
philosophical  error,  or.  at  least,  an  nnprovabla  hypoUiMis. 

But  hero  our  agreement  ends  and  our  divorgenue  begins. 
The  Holy  See  has  required  the  traditionalists  to  maintain 
that  the  existenee  of  God,  the  immateriality  of  the  seal, 
and  the  liberty  of  maucivn  be  proved  witli  certainty  by  rea- 
son. We  have  always  found  the  definitions  of  the  church 
onr  lH!ftt  guide  in  the  study  of  pliilosopliy,  and  tliat  we  can 
never  run  athwart  her  teaching  without  tinding  ourselves 
at  odds  with  reason  and  trntk  Wo  are  always  sore  that 
when  our  theology  is  unsound  our  philosophy  will  bo  bud. 
There  is  a  distinctioti  already  noted  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, which  is  decisive  of  the  whole  Question,  as  fur  as  it  is  a 
question  at  alt.  Matter  hsis,  and  spirit  has  not,  sensible  prop- 
erties or  (jualitie!^.  These  Hen»ible  pruportieH  or  qnaliticiS 
do  nut  constitute  the  u-jHencc  or  substancv  oE  matter,  wkiolLJ 
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we  have  seen  is  not  sensible,  but  they  distinguish  it  from 
spiriL  wbieli  is  non-ftcnsible.  Tbis  differenoe,  in  regard  to 
sensible  qualities  and  properties,  proves  that  tlicro  imiat  h»;  a 
diEFerBnce  of  subBtaiiBe,  tbat  tbe  material  BubsUiieu  and  the 
immaterial  etib&tance  Are  not,  and  uiumot  bu  ouu  uud  tho 
same  subistauue,  although  we  Unowr  not  what  a  the  es«c-nc6 
or  nature  of  cither. 

We  take  matter  here  in  the  seiiee  of  that  whicli  has  prop- 
erties or  quiilities  perceptible  by  tbe  senses,  and  spirit  or 
spiritual  snbstance  as  an  existence  that  has  no  siich  pro|M:r- 
ties  or  qualities.  Tiie  Holy  See  sa,ya  t)ie  iTn.miiterliilit>j,nat 
apiriiuaiiij/,  of  the  soul,  is  to  be  proved  by  rtriisttti.  Tho 
Bpiritualily  of  the  sool,  e.xcept  luthe  senseoi  imimileriality, 
cannot  be  pi-ovod  or  knowa  by  philosophy,  but  is  siinpiy  a 
doctrine  of  divine  rcvehition,  and  ia  known  only  by  tliat  an- 
alogical knowledge  called  faith.  AH  that  we  can  prove  or 
aaaert  by  natural  reason,  is,  that  the  stjiil  is  iininn.teria],  or  nut 
material  in  the  senae  that  matter  liiiH  for  iti^eigu  tlie  mimesis, 
or  Bcntjibie  |>ropertic8  or  qualitios.  We  repeat,  tlie  aenniblo 
h  not  the  material  BiibstanKi*,  hut  ifi  ils  uatural  sign.  So  that, 
where  the  eign  is  wanting,  we  know  the  substance  is  not  pre»- 
ent  and  active.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  force 
undeniably  present  and  operating  without  the  sign,  we  know 
at  once  that  it  is  an  immaterial  force  or  substance. 

That  the  soul  is  not  material,  tlicrefore  in  an  immaterial 
mibetance,  we  know ;  because  it  has  none  of  the  senaibletugns 
ur  properties  of  matter.  We  cannot  see,  hear,  touch,  omell, 
nor  t3£tti  it.  The  very  facts  materialititti  allege  to  prove  it 
material,  prove  conehisively,  timt,  if  any  tiling,  it  is  imma- 
terial. The  soul  has  none  of  the  attributes  or  qualities  that 
are  included,  and  has  others  which  evidently  are  not  includ* 
ed,  in  the  delinition  of  matter.  Matter,  as  to  itt;  suhi^tanoe, 
is  a  vio  activa,  for  whatever  exists  at  all  is  an  active  force ; 
hut  it  is  not  a  force  or  subatancu  that  thinks,  feelB,  wills,  or 
reasons.  It  has  no  eotislbility,  no  mind,  no  iotcUigcncc,  no 
heart,  no  soal.  But  anlniiila  have  wn^ibility  and  intelli- 
gence ;  have  they  iinmatcHal  souUf  Why  not  t  We  have 
no  serioiiB  difficulty  in  admitting  that  animals  have  souls, 
only  not  rational  and  Eminni-tal  souls.  SonI,  in  them,  is  not 
spirit,  hut  it  may  be  immaterial.  Indeed,  we  can  g"  further, 
and  ooiieede  an  iintiiaturial  noiil.  not  only  to  animals  but  to 
plant*,  tiiougli,  of  coiirae,  not  an  intelligent  or  even  a  Bcnsi- 
tive  soul :  for  if  plant*,  or  at  le;i8t  «ome  plant*,  are  contractile 
and  sliglitly  tDimic  sensibility  in  animals,  nothing  prove» 
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that  tliey  are  scnisitivc.  We  liavc  no  proof  tliat  any  lirinif 
orgaiiimm,  vef^'table,  animal,  or  huiimti,  is  or  can  be  a  nore- 
Iv  material  ijrodoct  Prof<>3sor  1111x10/  lias  completel/ 
^iled,  as  we  nave  sliowti.  in  Ine  effort  to  sustain  IiIb  theory 
of  a  physipal  or  luatpnsil  >HiBifi  of  life,  and  pliysiologista  pro- 
fess to  liave  deinotifttnitcil  by  their  espcrinients  and  discov- 
eries tliat  III*  urgatiiism  can  originate  iu  inoi^nnic  matter,  or 
in  any  poeeible  mechaaical,  chemical,  or  electrical  arrange- 
ment of  material  atotna.  and  is  and  can  be  produced,  iinlesB 
by  direct  and  immediate  creation  of  God,  only  by  genera- 
liun  from  a  preexisting  male  and  female  organism.  This  i» 
true  alike  oi  plants,  antniaU,  and  man.  Xothing  hinders 
vou,  then,  from  railing,  if  you  so  wish,  the  universal  basis  of 
life  (inima  iir  soul,  and  luwiertiug  the  pay t.-ii ii-al  1>asi»i,  in  op- 
poHtion  to  Profesior  Huxley's  physical  baidfi,  of  life ;  only 
you  must  take  care  and  not  assert  that  plants  aud  aniinaU 
liavu  human  souls,  or  that  Boiil  in  them  is  the  ennao  that  it  i£ 
in  nian. 

There  are  grave  thinkers  who  are  not  satisHed  with  the 
doctrine  that  ascribes  the  apparent  and  even  striking  marks 
cti  intnd  in  animals  to  iustinctj  a  term  wliich  serves  to  eover 
oitr  ignomncc,  but  telU  utj  nothing  ;  etill  X^m  are  they  satia-l 
fied  with  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  the  animal  is  Etmptj  > 
piece  of  raechanisin  moved  or  moving  only  by  mechanical 
springs  and  wheels  like  a  clock  or  watch.  Tboologiaits  are 
relactaut  chiefly,  we  suppose,  to  admit  Hmt  animals  have 
flouls,  becauftc  they  are  accnetomcd  to  regard  all  souls,  as  to-J 
their  snbfitance,  the  same,  and  liecautie  it  has  Boemed  to  Chem'^ 
that  the  ailinigsiun  would  bring  animals  toonoarto  men, and 
not  preserve  the  essential  difference  between  the  animal  na- 
tare  and  the  human.  But  we  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
as  many  different  sorts  or  orders  of  souls  ae  there  are  different 
orders,  genera,  and  speeies  of  living  organiiunH.  God  is  spirit, 
and  the  angela  are  spirits  ;  are  the  augels  therefore  identical  in 
flubfitance  with  Goat  The  hiiniHU  soul  is  spiritual ;  is  there 
no  difference  iu  substance  between  human  kouIb  and  augels  ? 
We 'know  that  men  sometimes  speak  of  a  dopatted  wife, 
child,  or  friend  as  being  now  an  augel  in  hearen  ;  bat  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  any  more  than  the  young 
man  in  love  with  a  charming  yoatig  lady  who  does  not  nb- 
solntely  refuse  his  addresses,  when  he  culls  her — a  sinful 
mortal,  not  unlikely — an  aagol.  In  the  resurrection  men 
are  likti  the  angels  of  God,  in  the  respect  tlmt  they  neitlier 
maj-ry  nor  me  given  in  marriage  ^  but  the  spirits  of  tlie  just 
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made  iwrfvct,  that  ataud  1>cf ore  tlie  tUronc,  are  not  augels ; 
tlioj  are  stil!  lininaii  in  their  nature.  If,  tWn,  we  may  ad- 
mit &pirtt<i  of  ililTerciit  nature  and  siibstanue,  why  not  »onle, 
and,  ttierefure,  v-egetahle  Koiils,  xniiniil  houIh,  and  human  kouU, 
agreeing  only  it)  the  fact  that  they  are  immatorial,  or  not 
intttoriuJ  8uhstaiice«  or  forces? 

It  perhapB  mny  be  tlionglit  tliat  to  admit  different  orders 
•of  souls  to  correi^poud  to  the  different  orders,  genera,  and 
gpec<:ias  of  organism!),  would  imply  tliat  the  human  kouI  is 
generated  with  the  Iwdy ;  cootrary  to  the  general  doctrine 
*  theologianii,  that  tlin  soul  ia  ci-eated  Imniedtattlr  ad  hoc. 

e  Holy  See  eoiisurod  Profc^or  FroKsehammcr's  doctrine 
on  ihe  t«ibject ;  bnt  the  point  condemned  was,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  that  the  professor  cUimed  creative  power  for  man. 
But  it  16  not  Docor^ary  to  gnppofte.  even  if  plniits  and  animals 
hs\e  houIk,  tliat  tlie  human  soul  i»  generated  with  the  body, 
lu  any  6cn&o  inconsistent  with  faith.'  The  church  has  defined 
that  "ajuiOA  eet  fonna  corporis,'*  that  ii*,  -aa  we  niidei'stand 
it,  the  soul  is  tho  vital  or  informine  principle,  the  life  of  the 
body,  without  which  the  body  is  dtad  matter.  The  organ- 
ism generated  i»  a  living  not  a  dead  organism,  and  tlieruforu 
ifthofioul  is  din.!ctly  and  iinmcdiatcty  t^rcated  ad  hoc,  the 
■creative  auC  mnnt  lie  eonsentaiieous  with  the  aet  of  genera- 
tiOD,  a  fact  which  dcuiande  a  eerioue  inodiiicatLon  of  tho 
medical  jurisprudence  now  taught  in  our  medical  scIiooU, 
.Some  have  asaerted  for  man  nhmea  vegetable  soul,  an  ani- 
mal wal,  and  a  npirit^ial  eoni,  but  tht?  is  inadmissible;  man 
hu«  Himply  a  human  boiiI,  tliough  capable  of  yielding  to  thn 
grovulling  domandft  of  the  fleah  as  well  as  to  the  higher 
promptings  of  the  spirit, 

Bnt  we  have  euffei-cd  ourselves  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  the 
Jjordera  of  the  land  of  imjienetrable  mysteries  than  we  in- 
tended, and  we  retrace  our  steps  as  hastily  as  pog^ble.  Our 
readorii  will  undenitand  that  what  we  barn  said  of  the  muls 
•of  plants  and  Hniiiials  i^  said  only  as  a  possible  eoitce^ion, 
but  not  set  forth  as  a  doctrine  wc  do  or  deaign  to  maintain ; 
for  it  liec  too  near  the  province  of  revelation  to  be  settled  by 
piiiltt'iophy.  All  we  mean  is  that  we  see  on  the  part  of  rea- 
eon  no  serious  objection  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  we  lose,  by  tho  conceBeion,  the  argument  for  the  im- 
jnortality  of  the  bohI  drawn  from  its  eimplicity  ;  but,  even  if 
JK>,  we  are  not  deprived  of  other,  and  to  our  mind,  much 
:Btronger  nreument^.  But  it  may  be  said  all  our  talk  aWut 
.souls  15  wide  of  the  mark,  for  we  have  not  yet  proved  that 
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man  ia  or  has  a  hoiiI  digtin>!i>>'^ti'>1>'('  fn)tn   tlio  body,  and 
which  docs  or  can  8iirv'i\%  its  dissolution,  and  that  oor  argu- 
ment oiil.v  proves  thiit,  if  a  man  hue  a  soul,  it  u  iiumuttinal. 
The  materialist  denies  tliat  there  ie  any  soulin  man  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  maintains  that  the  mental  phenomena, 
which  we  iisLTiW  to  an  Iinmatorial  soqI,  are  the  effects  of 
mutorial  orp^nizntion.    Bnt  tlmt  in  for  him  to  prove,  not  for 
ns  to  dieprove.     On^nization  can  pvu  to  matter  no  new 
pi-oiwrties  or  qualities,  an  aggregation  can  give  only  tho  sum 
of  tlie  individaala  a^gre^^ated.     Mutter  we  have  taken  all 
along,  an  all  tlic  world  takes  it,  an  a  siibfltanra  that  hm  prop- 
erties and  qualit.ic&  pcrcoptiblo  by  the  seiieos,  and  it  lias  no- 
mcaniiig  except  so  far  as  so  uerceptihle.     Any  active  force 
that  has  no  minicsis  or  sensible  qnalitics,  proportion  or  attri- 
butes, is  all  inimatt>rial,  not  a  mut«nul  subetance.    That  mau 
is  or  haK  an  active  force  that  feels,  thinlM,  refteon*,  wills,  we 
know  aa  well  as  we  know  any  thing ;  indeed,  better  tlian  we 
know  any  thing  else.     Tiiej*!  acts  ur  opuratiouH  are  not  ope- 
rations of  a  material  eiibstanee.    Wc  know  that  they  are  not, 
from  tlie  fact  that  they  ara  not  eeusible  properties  or  quali- 
ties, and  therefore  tliere  must  bo  in  man  an  active  forco  or 
Biibetance  that  ift  not  material,  but  irnniaterial.    MaU^rial  wib- 
fitance  is,  we  grant,  a  I'w  actim;  bnt  if  it  has  properties  or 
qualities,  it  haa  iio  faciUtios.    It  acte,  but  it  acts  only  adjinemy 
or  to  an  end,  never  jtroptcr  Jin-em ,  or  fur  an  end  fores«en  and 
delibei-atoly  willed  or  eboscn.    But  tbe  force  that  man  faas- 
or  is,  lias  facultiee,  not  aitnply  properties  or  qualities,  and 
can  and  does  act  delibenitely,  with  ropo?ight  and  choice,  for 
an  end.     Hence,  it  ia  not  and  cannotbeaeubstanceLaaladed 
in  the  definition  of  matter. 

That  this  immaterial  soul,  now  united  to  body  and  active 
only  in  uuiun  with  tuattcr,  survives  the  dissuUitioii  of  tho 
body  and  is  immortal,  is  another  question,  and  is  not  proved, 
in  our  judgment,  by  proving  ita  iui materiality,  TUoreis&lk 
important  text  in  Lcelepiastes,  iii,  ai,  which  would  80om  to- 
have  Bome  Itearing  on  the  aasiiinption  that  the  immortiiUty 
of  the  aoul  in  really  a  trutii  of  pUiioeopliv  aj*  well  a.s  of  reve- 
lation. "  Whoknoweth  if  the  spirit  of  the  cliildren  of  Adam- 
■accnd  upward,  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  beasu*  descend  down- 
ward t "  The  doubt  is  not  as  to  the  immortaUty  of  tho  soul^ 
but  as  to  the  ability  of  reason  without  revelation  to  dcmoo- 
gtnite  it.  Certainly,  reason  can  demonstrate  it«  possibility, 
and  that  nothing  warrants  its  denial.  The  doctrine,  in  some 
form,  has  always  been  believed  by  the  human  nice,  whether 
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savii^  or  civiliiccd,  barbarous  or  refilled,  and  has  been  denied 
only  by  exceptional  IiicUviduaU  in  exp^pliotial  epocJis.  Tbi» 
•proves  cither  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  uni^'crMl reason,  or  adoo- 
trine  of  a  revelation  made  to  man  iu  the  begiiiuiug,  befurfr 
the  dispersion  of  the  htiinan  mec  eotnmenced.  In  either  ca£« 
tbe  reason  for  believing  the  doctrine  would  be  suSlfient; 
but  we  are  diiiposud  to  take  the  latter  ult>.*rnative,  and  to 
Lold  that  the  bcHcf  in  the  iminortalitj  of  tho  eoni,  or  of  an 
existence  after  death,  orifrinaled  In  revelation  made  U)  owr 
first  parents,  and  lias  been  perpotnatcd  and  dilfnBcd,  by  tra- 
dition, pnre  and  integral  with  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue, 
aud  the  church;  but  itnililated,  rornipted.  and  travestied 
with  tliB  cultivated  bs  well  afi  witli  the  tmcultivntred  heathen. 
With  the  heathen  Satan  played  Iiis  pranks  with  the  tradi- 
tion, as  he  is  dolug  with  it  with  the  epiritistA  in  our  own 
time^ 

But  if  the  belief  orif^nated  in  revelation  and  is  A  doctrine 
of  faith  rather  tliaii  of  science,  yet  is  it  not  repngnant  to  sd- 
oDce,  and  reason  has  niuoh  to  uri^e  in  ita  fiup|)uri.  The  im- 
matcpinlity  of  the  soul  implies  it*  unity  and  Biinpticity,  and 
tlierefore  it  cannot  undergo  diesolution,  wliicli  is  tlie  death  of 
the  body.  Its  dissolution  is  impossible,  because  it  ie  a  mon- 
ad, having  attributes  and  qualities,  but  not  made  up  by  the 
combination  of  parts.  It  is  the  form  of  the  body,  tliat  is,  it 
vivifies  the  organic  or  contra)  cell,  and  givea  to  the  organism 
ilB  life,  instead  of  drawing  its  own  Ufo  from  it.  Science, 
tlion,  haa  nothing  from  which  to  infer  that  it  cftascft  to  cxiat 
when  the  body  dies.  The  death  of  the  body  does  not  neces- 
sarily  imply  ita  destruction.  True,  we  have  here  only  nega- 
tive proofs,  but  negative  proofs  are  all  that  is  needed,  in  the 
caaoof  a  doctrine  of  tradition,  to  satisfv  the  most  exacting 
reiwon.  The  Haul  uiu.y  be  uxtingnishod  with  the  body,  but 
wo  cannot  say  that  it  is  without  proof.  Left  to  our  unassist- 
ed reason,  we  could  not  say  Chat  tho  soul  of  the  animal  ex- 
pires with  its  boily.  Indeed,  the  Indian  does  not  lielicve  it, 
and  therefore  buries  with  the  himter  his  favorite  dog,  toac- 
comirany  him  m  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

Tlio  roal  matter  to  bo  proved  is  not  that  tho  eoul  can  or  does 
survive  the  body,  but  that  it  dies  with  the  body.  We  have 
seen  that  it  iadislinguiBha.ble  from  the  body,  does  not  draw  Its 
life  from  the  body,""  but  imparts  life  to  it;  how  then  conchido 
that  it  dit«  with  \l'i  Wu  iiiivo  not  ii  particle  of  proof,  and 
not  a  sin<rlo  fact  fi-oin  which  we  can  logically  infer  that  it 
doed  so  dio.    Wliat  right  then  htks  any  one  to  eay  that  it  does  I 
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THie  laboring;  oar  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  assert  that  i 

M>vtl  (lies  with  the  body,  and  it  is  for  tlieiii  to  prove  vrht 

Jiiey  aeeert,  not  for  ns  to  dJKprovc  it.  The  roal  affirmative 
in.  tile  ca£e  ie  not  made  by  those  wlio  assert  the  immortality 

■of  the  sou3,  but  those  who  assert  ita  mortalitr.    The  very 
term  immortal  is  negative,  and  simply  tlenies  niort»Iitj. 
Life  is  always  presumptive  of  the  continnauee  of  life,  and* 
tiie  continiijucrc  of  tbi;  life  of  tlu;  &uul  autst  he  prcfiiimcd  in 
the  absenco  of  all  pmof«'  of  itg  dc-atli. 

We  have  tiKon  tnat  the  inimatcriuUty,  unity,  and  siniplio- 
ity  of  the  soul  prove  that  it  does  not  necessarily  die  with 
the  body,  but  that  it  may  survive  it  The  fact  that  God  has 
written  his  nromieu  of  a  future  life  in  the  very  nnturc  aud 
dcetiDy  of  tne  mul,  is  for  us  n  sufBuiciit  proof  that  tlie  soul 
doesuot  die  with  tlic  body.  ThatOod  is,  and  ib  the  lin«taud 
final  canfie  of  all  existences,  h  a  truth  of  science  an  well  ns 

•of  roTeUtion.  He  Las  created  all  tilings  by  liiinself.  aad  for 
liimwif.  lit!  tliun  must  be  their  last  end,  and  therefore  their 
supreme  good,  according  to  tlieir  eoveral  natures.    Ho  has 

■cruatfd  man  with  a  nature  that  nothing  bhort  of  the  poaecft- 
BJon  of  hiniuelf  its  his  supreme  good  can  sntiefy.  In  socrcat- 
ing  man,  hopromiees  him  In  hi»  nature  the  realization  of  this 
gmid,  tliat  is.  the  possession  of  himself  ns  final  cause,  unlem 
forfeited  and  i-ftuclered  impoasible  by  man's  own  fault  To 
rptum  to  (Jod  as  hia  iiupn:me  gt«wl  without  t«ing  absorbed 
in  him,  ie  man's  destiny  promised  in  hig  very  constitution. 
But  thiB  destiny  is  not  realized  nor  realiwihle  in  this  life,  and 
tliercfore  there  must  lie  another  life  to  fnltil  what  he  prom- 
ises, for  no  promise  of  <iod,  however  made,  can  fail.    Tiiis 

.argiimvut  wu  regard  as  eoncliisive. 

The  TcenrreclioE  of  the  floeh,  the  reunion  of  the  sonl  and 

-body,  future  happiness  as  a  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  misery 

■of  those  wiio  through  their  own  fault  fail  of  their  destiny, 

-ae  a  iiuniehmcnt  for  ein,  &c.,  arc  matters  of  revelation  or 
thuolugy  a«  dietinguished  from  philoeopliy,  and  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  treated  here,  any  further  than  to  say,  if  reason 
has  little  to  say  for  them,  it  has  nothing  to  eay  against  them. 
They  belong  to  the  mysteries  of  faith  which,  though  never 

•contrary  to  rcafion,  are  above  it,  in  an  order  trauecending  il8 
domain. 

Wchave  thufi  far  treated  spiritual iem  and  matcrialiiim  from 

the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  not  from  that  of  psycholo- 
gy, or  of  our  facultioa.     The  two  doctrines,  os  they  prevail 

(to-day,  are  simply  psychological  doctrines.     The  partisans 
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of  the  one  eay  that  tliu  soal  has  no  faculty  of  knowing  auy 
but  material  objects,  and  therefore  aasert  materialism ;  tho 
parUjsans  of  tlie  other  Bay  that  the  soiil  has  a  faculty  by  wliiclr 
she  apprehends  iruinediately  iinmnteria)  or  spiritual  objects 
or  trutlis,  and  hence  they  assort  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bpiritnalisni,  which  inny  or  may  not  deny  tho  existtMiet'  of 
matter.  Du^t^irUss  und  Cousin  assort  tlio  cognition  of  huth 
spirit  and  matter,  but  as  independent  each  of  the  other;' 
Collier  and  Berkele7  deny  that  we  have  any  cognition  of  mat- 
ter, and  tlierefore  deny  its  cxistente,  save  in  the  mind.  The* 
truth,  we  hold,  lies  with  neither.  Tlio  soul  has  no  direct  in- 
tuition of  tlio  inunaterial  or  iutelligihie.  We  use  intvitwrt 
here  in  the  onlinary  sense,  as  an  act  of  the  sou! — knowinj;  by 
lootciagOQ,  or  immedintcly  beholdin*^;  that  is,  in  tliu  ^eiisu 
of  intelligible  as  distingnishiHl  frota  sensible  perceptions — 
intellection,  as  some  say,  as  distingai^hed  from  sensation. 
This  empirical  intuttiuu,  as  we  call  it,  is  very  distinct  fporir 
that  intuition  a  priori  by  which  the  ideal  formula  is  affirm- 
ed, for  that  is  the  act  of  the  divine  Betng  himself,  creating- 
the  mind,  and  becoming  himself  the  light  thereof.  But  that 
ooQStitutee  the  miad,  and  le  iU  obiect,  not  ita  act.  No 
doubt,  the  intellQctiial  principles  of  all  r&ility  and  of  all  sci- , 
onoe  are  atiinned  in  that  intnitioQ  aprhri,  and  hence  these 
principles  are  ever  present  to  the  soul  as  the  basis  of  all  in- 
telligible as  well  as  of  all  sensible  experience.  Yet  they  are 
asserted  by  the  mind's  own  act  only  ag  eeiisibly  rep  relented, 
accortling  to  the  peripntetio  maxiin,  '*  Nihil  est  in  mtellcetu, 
quod  prius  non  fuerit  in  aensu."  The  mind  has  three  facul- 
ties, seujiibility,  intellect,  and  wilt,  but  it  is  itself  one.  n  sin- 
gle WW  or  force,  and  never  acts  with  one  faculty  alone,  wheth- 
er it  feels,  thinks,  or  wills;  and,  united  as  it  is  in  this  life 
with  the  body,  it  never  acts  as  body  atone  or  as  spirit  alone. 
There  are  then  no  intellections  witnout  sensation,  nitr  sensa- 
tions without  intellection ;  purely  noetic  truth,  therefore^ 
can  never  be  i;raapod  save  through  a  senelble  medinni. 

We  have  already  exphiiiied  this  with  regard  to  umterial" 
objects,  in  which  the  substance,  though  supersensible,  has  its 
sensible  sign,  through  which  tlie  mind  reaches  it.  But  ira- 
jn:iter)al  or  ideal  objects  are,  as  we  have  seen,  precisely  those 
which  have  no  sensible  sign  of  their  own — properties  or 
qualities  perceptible  by  the  senses.  For  this  order  of  truth- 
the  only  sensible  re  presentation  is  language,  which  is  tho 
sensible  sign  or  symbol  of  irnTiiaterial  or  ideal  tnith.  Wear- 
rive  at  this  order  of  reality  or  truth  only  through  the  ine- 
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diaiti  of  lan^iio^^e  whicli  cnibodiee  it;  tli tit  is  to  say,  only 
through  the  meaium  of  traditiou,  or  of  a  teacher.  So  far  we 
accord  with  the  traditionrdists.  "We  do  not  believe  that,  if 
God  had  left  men  in  the  boj<inaiaj{  without  any  instruction 
or  la.iigu3gu  in  which  the  iaeaa  are  einhodied,  tliey  wonld 
evor  have  been  fiblo  to  assert  tlio  cxietcnca  of  God*  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  and  the  liberty  or  free  will  of  mou  — 
the  three  great  ideal  truths  which  the  Holy  See  ivqiiires  lis 
to  maintain  can  be  proved  with  cert-ainty  by  mason  ;  and  wo 
do  ni»t  lioh!  that,  like  tliH  revealed  inystories,  tliuy  are  «npra- 
rational  truth,  and  to  bo  taken  only  on  the  authority  of  a 
siiiiernatural  revelation.  If  God  had  not  iufosed  the  knowl- 
edeo  of  them  into  the  &Kt  of  the  race  nloii^  with  langntigc, 
which  he  nlso  infused  into  Adam,  we  sliould  never  by  our 
reason  and  inBtinots  alone  liavefonnd  theia  out,  ordistiiictly 
apprehended  them  ;  bnt  being  tauelit  thoin,  or  finding  them 
expressed  in  language,  we  are  able  to  verify  or  prove  them 
with  certainty  by  our  natural  reason,  in  wliich  respect  we 
accord  with  those  whom  the  traditloualiate  rail  ratioQalists. 
We  have  studiously  avoi<led,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  ineta- 
phyeics  of  the  subject  wc  have  been  coneidering,  and  perhaps 
have,  in  eouKeniieime,  kept  too  near  itSEurfaoo;  but  we  think 
we  liavc  catablielied  our  main  point,  tliat  neither  spiritualii^ru 
nor  uiHterialisin.  taken  exelusivi-ly,  is  philofiophically  defen. 
siblc.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  between  spirit  and  matter, 
but  we  can  deny  the  existence  or  the  activity,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  of  neither.  We  know  matter  by  its  sensible 
properties  or  qualities.  We  know  spirit  only  as  sensibly  rep- 
reKutited  by  laugiiage.  Let  laiigu:ige  be  corrupted,  and  our 
knowledge  of  ideal  or  non-Bensihle  truth,  or  philosophy,  will 
also  be  corrupted,  mutilated,  or  pervened.  This  will  be  stilt 
more  the  caee  with  tlie  Biipcrintelligiblc  truth  snpematuraUy 
revealed,  which  is  appretiensible  only  through  the  medium 
of  laiiguagu.  lieiiiie,  St.  I'aul  is  carfiful  tit  admonish  St. 
Timothy  to  hold  fast "'  tito  form  of  sound  words,"  and  hence, 
too,  tho  necessity,  if  God  makes  iw  a  revelation  of  Bpiritual 
things,  that  he  should  provide  an  infallible  livine  toa'clicr  to 
preiwrve  tlie  infallibility  of  the  language  In  whicli  it  'n  made. 
We  may  see  here,  too,  the  reiiHOii  why  the  infallible  church 
is  hardly  less  iieuessary  to  the  pliiki'^oplier  than  to  the  theo- 
logian. Where  faith  and  theology  are  prenerved  in  their 
purity  and  iutegrity,  plalosupliy  will  not  ba  able  to  stray  &r 
trom  the  truth,  and  where  philoaophy  in  aound,  the  soienoos 
will  not  long  be  unsound.    The  aberratiouB  of  philoMphy 
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are  due  almost  ayl«ly  to  tlio  neglect  of  philowphprs  tostuJy 
it  in  it«  relalion  witli  tlie  dogmatic  tt-neliin^of  the  cimrcli. 
Somo  of  our  dear  and  revered  friends  in  Franco  and  obe- 
vlivru  arc  BueUiug,  hb  t)ie  cure  for  the  uiaterialidtiL  which  is 
now  80  prevalent,  to  revive  the  epiritnalism  of  the  Keven- 
toeoth  centary.  But  the  raaterialiam  they  combat  is  only 
the  reaction  oHheimnda^nfit  that  exaggerated  apiritunliKni 
wbioli  they  would  revive.  Whore  there  are  two  rcn!  foreos, 
tacli  u(jual!y  evident  and  oquully  indeetructible,  you  can  only 
idternate  between  tlieni,  till  yon  tind  the  term  of  thf^ir  syii- 
tlie^ia,  and  ure  able  to  reconcile  and  bainnonize  tliem.  I'he 
spiritualism  defended  by  Cousin  in  France  has  resulted  only 
iQ  the  recrudeaceiice  of  materialism.  The  tronblo  now  is, 
that  matter  uutl  spirit  are  pruacutcd  in  our  modern  systcuis 
as  autaf^onitittc  and  naliindly  irreconcilable  forces-  The  duty 
of  piulosopheni  Is  not  to  tubor  bo  pit  cue  acfainst  the  otbert 
or  to  f^ive  ibo  one  the  vietory  o\'er  the  oilier;  huttosnvo 
both,  and  to  liiid  out  the  middle  term  which  unites  them. 
"We  knew  there  must  be  Hnmewhere  timt  middle  term ;  for 
both  extremes  are  creations  of  God,  who  makes  all  things  by 
number,  weii;ht,  and  moasure,  and  oreatea  always  after  the 
logic  of  his  own  csecntini  nature.  All  his  works,  then,  must 
bu  logical  and  dialecUcally  harmonious. 

Wlietber  we  have  indicated  this  middle  tenn  or  not,  wo 
have  dearly  sbowu,  we  think,  tliiitit  is  a  miatake  to  suppose 
the  two  terras  are  not  iti  reality  mutually  reconvilalite. 
JEsothing  provoe  that,  as  cru-atorcs  of  God,  each  in  its  own  or- 
<ter  and  place  is  not  as  sacred  and  necessary  as  the  other. 
We  do  not  know  the  nature  or  essence  of  eitlier,  nor  can  we 
nay  in  what,  as  to  this  nature  and  eascnce,  tlie  precise  differ- 
eueo  between  them  consists ;  but  wo  know  that  in  our  pres- 
eut  life  both  are  united,  and  that  neither  acts  without  the 
other.  All  true  pliilosophy  must  then  prusent  tliera  not  as 
opposing,  but  as  harmonious  and  concurring  forces. 

We  <lo  not  for  ourselves  ever  apply  the  term  spiritualiftiu 
to  a  purely  intollectnal  philosophy.  We  do  not  regard  the 
wortiB  spirit  and  soul  as  pracisely  synonymous,  fat.  Paul, 
Heb.  iv.  13,  s.^yB :  "The  word  of  God  is  living  and  effect- 
ual, .  .  .  reaching  unto  the  division  of  the  soul  and  the 
ipirit,  or,  as  the  Protestant  version  has  it,  *'(iuick  and  p«jw- 
Crful,  ....  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
Boul  and  spirit."  There  is  evidently,  then,  however  closely 
related  they  may  be,  a  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
spirit.    Hence  there  may  be  sonl  that  is  not  spirit,  which 
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ynB  gonornlly  held  bv  the  aneieQU.  The  Greeks  had  tltcir 
Wvxp  and  Ht'tCfiat,  and  the  Latins  their  aniina&nd  apirilun. 
The  term  spirit,  when  applied  to  man,  seeme  to  as  to  deeig- 
oate  thu  moral  po^rere  rathor  th&o  the  iatellectoal,  and  tha^' 
raoi*al  powers  or  facultieH  are  those  whicli  tipccial]^'  difltin- 
jfiiiah  man  from  nniiunle.  St.  Paul  applies  the  term  epiritnal 
uniformly  ia  a  moral  senee.  and  usiiall^v,  if  not  always,  to  m«n 
bom  again  of  the  Uoly  Ghost,  or  the  regcncratod,  and  to  the 
influciiiicsand  eift&of  the  IIoW  >:Jpirit;tliati9,tode6if:iiatetlie 
BUponiiitural  cliarat-tL-r,  giftrf,  j^^rucic'S,  and  virtues  of  thoiW  who 
have  beoQ  traui^lated  into  tlic  kingdom  of  <iod  and  are  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  common  wealth  of  Christ,  or  tlie  Christian 
republic.  Hence,  we  shrink  from  calling  any  iDtellectaal 
pliilodupliy  spintitalism.  If  it  touches  philosophy,  aa  it  on- 
doiibtealv  does — since  graeo  eupposea  natnre,  and  a  mnn 
must  be  bom  into  the  natural  order  before  he  can  be  bom 
again  into  the  superuattn-al  order,  or  regenerated  by  the 
Spirit — it  Tieoe  into  the  refjion  of  supernatural  sanctity,  into 
wliich  no  man  by  his  natural  powers  can  enter;  for  it  ib  a 
sanctity  that  places  one  on  timulane  of  a  aupeniatural  destiny. 
But  even  taken  in  this  higher  sense,  there  is  no  antagO' 
nism  between  spirit  and  matter.  There  is  certainty  a  strug- 
gle, a  warfare  tliat  remains  through  life ;  bat  the  stmggle  is 
not  bntweon  the  soul  and  the  body;  it  ia,  aa  is  said,  l)etw<N'n 
the  higher  and  inferior  powers  of  the  sotil,  between  the  spir- 
it and  concupiscence,  between  the  law  of  the  mind,  which 
bids  us  labor  for  spiritual  good  which  will  liwt  for  ever,  and 
the  law  in  the  membere,  which  looks  only  to  the  good  of  the 
body,  in  its  earthly  relations.  The  saintK,  whochastisc,  mor- 
tify, macerate  the  body  by  their  fastings,  vigils,  a.nd  eoourg- 
ings,  do  not  do  it  on  tlie  principle  that  the  body  is  evil,  or 
that  matter  is  the  eonrce  of  evil.  There  ia  a  total  differonco 
iu  principle  between  Christian  asceticism  atid  that  of  the  PJa- 
tonLfits,  who  hold  that  evil  originates  in  tiie  intractnblcne« 
of  matter,  that  holds  the  soul  imprisoiiod  as  in  a  dnugeon. 
and  from  which  it  sigha  and  straggles  fordetiveranee.  The- 
Ohrietian  knows  that  our  Lord  huuself  asenmod  Hesh  and  re- 
tains for  ever  his  glorilied  body.  He  believes  in  the  reaur- 
lection  of  the  body  and  its  futnro  everlasting  reoniou  with 
the  soul.  Christ,  dying  in  a  material  body,  has  redeemed 
both  matt«r  and  spirit.  Hence  we  venerate  the  relioa  of 
our  Lord  and  his  samts,  and  believe  matter  may  be  hallowed. 
In  our  Lonl  all  opposite^  aje  reconciled,  and  univenial  peace' 
ie  establiehed. 
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(From  tha  C^thoUe  World  for  Sepiembeir.  IKIL] 

"Mb,  Galtox  is  what  in  those  daj's  is  called  a  sct^ntt^i,  or 
cultivator  of  the  phyaical  scienccii,  wliose  pretension  w  to 
confiDe  thenieelvee  strictly  to  the  field  of  the  »ciencG»  ks  dis- 
tinmiitthed  from  meiioe;  to  aasert  nothing  but  positive  fitcts 
ana  the  laws  of  their  proiluRtion  and  operation,  ascertained 
by  eurtit'iii  ohM-rvatiuii  nnd  oxp(?rIineut,  and  i[Klti(;t:iou  there- 
from. Tbuir  iiiiii  would  kvuiu  to  he  to  vxptuiu  ali  thu  fnctu 
or  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  means  of  second  causes, 
nod  to  prove  that  man  is  properly  eliisiied  with  animnlg,  or  is 
flnly  an  nnimal  developed  orcompleted,  not  an  animal  trans- 
£Mia9d  and  sitecifieated  by  a  rational  soul,  whieli  is  defined 
't^lHocliiirch  to  ho /hrma  corporis. 

'Between  the  scientists  and  pTiilusophers,  or  thoeewhoeul- 
tiviitu  not  the  speeiiit  e!cicnfx>6,  but  th*^  6cieiicu  of  the  sciences, 
and  determine  the  priiieiplea  to  which  the  several  special  sci- 
ences muKt  1)6  referred  in  order  to  have  any  scientific  char- 
acter or  valne,  tlicre  in  a  long-standing  ijuarrel,  wbicli  j^rows- 
fiercer  and  more  embittered  every  diiy.  "We  are  far  from 
pretending  that  the  pofiitiviftle  or  Comlistfi  have  mastered  all 
the  Bo-radled  Bpueial  seiHiieea;  hut  they  rcprtisent  truly  the 
aims  and  tvndcncivs  uf  thcociuntitits.  andof  what  hv  af^tranL^o 
misnomeris  ended  philosophy  ;  so  c:dled,  it  woulii  seem,  bi;- 
caiisc  philos<iphy  it  is  nut.  Philosophy  is  the  pcienco  of  prin- 
ciples, as  say  the  Greelce,  or  of  JirH  principles,  as  say  the 
Lntiiiti,  and  after  them  the  modem  Latmizcd  nations.  But 
HerlKjrt  Spcinccr,  Ktuart  Mill,  and  tho  late  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, the  ablest  roprosentiilives  of  philosophy  :t«o;unerally  ro- 
ecivcd  by  the  EnKli^^h  speahinj;  world,  agree  with  the  C«mt- 
iets  or  positivists  m  rejecting  first  principle*  from  the  do- 
main nt  S('ien<^e,  and  in  pelpg;iting  theologj-  and  metaphysics 
tn  lliR  rcginii  of  the  unknown  and  the  nuVnowable.  Their 
lahorK  i!Oiiei_>qnBTitIy  rueult,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself 
somewhere  admits,  in  universal  ntiecience,  or,  as  we  eay,  abr 
solote  nihiltstn  or  iiullism. 

*  1.  IbiYililarg  0enl.u».  itt  Lanu  and  iU   Vo/uttptetieat.     By  Khancis 
OaI-Tox.  F.  R.  a..ito;.    New  Yurlt:    1870, 
3.  Ihrnlftnry  QxninM.     An  Aniilyiicni  Rcvkw,      ^ torn  \he  Journal  ef 


3.  llfrrnonry  Uxntiin.     An  AniUyiicnl  lleview,      h  tor 
P»}fe}f>tajv^  Mofi-sim.   April.  1870,    Now  York:  1871). 
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ThU  n^Kutt  is  not  accidontal,  hut  follown  Qecattsarilr  fron 
"whiLt  is  called  tbe  BaooniaD  mothad,  wiUch  the  ecientutsfol 
]ow,  aud  which  is,  in  scholastic  Iaii§na;n!,  conclmling  tbo  uui- 
veraal  from  the  partinnlar.  N"ow,  in  tlie  lo»ic  we  leRrnod  lU 
&  school-boy,  and  adhere  to  in  oar  old  Age,  tliis  ia  simplv  im< 
possible.  Ta  every  v;i1id  argument  it  ut  necesfAry  that  one 
of  tbe  prcmisoe,  c-alled  the  miijor  prcmi&e,  be  a  nmvereal 
primnplc.  Yet  the  selenlists  discard  tbe  nuircnial  from  their. 
protni«os,  and  from  two  or  inoro  pnrticiilare,  or  partit 
facts,  profess  to  draw  a  ralid  universal  conclTisioD,  as  if  anjr 
concUwion  broader  than  tho  premisp*  could  be  valid!  Tlio 
phyaiGo-theoIogiansareeo  Infatuated  with  the  Baconian  metlt- 
od  that  tliej  attempt,  from  eertain  fact«  which  tliey  ells* 
cover  in  the  physical  world,  to  conclude,  bv  way  of  mduc- 
tion,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as  it  any  thing  con- 
eladed  from  particular  facts  could  benny  thing  but  a.  partio- 
ular  fact.  Hence,  the  aforenamed  authors,  with  Professor 
Huxley  at  their  tail,  as  well  an  Kant  in  his  Oritik  der  rfli' 
n^^i  Vernutifif  have  provod  as  clearly  and  as  concliieively  an 
any  thing  can  ho  proved  that  a  causative  force,  or  c:iti«aiity, 
cannot  be  concluded  by  way  cither  of  induction  or  of  deduc- 
tion from  any  empirical  facts,  or  facts  of  whicli  ob«enration 
can  take  note.  Yet  the  validity  of  ovory  induction  rests  on 
the  reality  of  the  relation  of  canse  and  efiect,  and  tbe  fact 
that  the  enoBe  actanlly  produce?  the  effect. 

Yet  our  scientists  pretend  that  they  can,  from  the  otaor- 
vation  and  analysis  of  facts,  induce  a  law,  and  a  law  that  will 
1  told  cood  beyond  the  particulai-s  observed  and  analyzed.  Bat 
tlioy  do  not  obtain  any  law  at  all ;  and  the  hva  of  nature, 
about  which  they  talk  so  learnedly,  arc  not  laws,  but  simp!/ 
facts.  Drin^  a  piece  of  wax  to  the  fire  and  it  melts,  liciioe 
it  is  said  to  tic  a  law  that  wax  so  brought  in  proximate  rcla* 
tion  with  fire  will  iuaU  ;  but  this  law  is  only  the  particalar 
fiiot  oI)served,  and  the  facts  to  which  you  apply  it  are  the 
identical  facta  from  which  you  have  obtained  it.  The  inves- 
tigation, in  all  cases  where  the  scientists  profess  to  suck  tbe 
law,  is  simply  an  investigation  to  find  out  and  establish  tlio 
identity  of  tlie  facts,  ana  what  they  call  the  law  is  only  the 
assertion  of  that  identity,aud  never  extends  to  facts  not  iden- 
tical, or  to  diasimilar  facte. 

Take  mathematics :  as  far  as  the  scientist  can  admit  mathe- 
matics, they  are  simply  identical  propositions  piled  on  id«n- 
tical  propositions,  and  tbe  only  dLficTeiice  between  ICewiou 
and  a  plough-buy  is,  that  N"ew"ton  detects  identity  where  the 
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lougR-boy  does  not.     Take  wtiat  i»  calkd  tho  Isw  of  erari- 
itioii :  It  w  uotliiug  but  the  t:Utcuicnt  of  a  fact,  or  b  class  of 
facta  obsorved,  and  the  raot*t  tiiat  it  tells  U9  is,  tliat  if  the 
[facta  are  identical,  thoyare  identical — that  is,  they  boar  euch 
Und  such  relations  to  one  another.     Bat  let  your  poaitiviat 
[ilttmnpt  to  explain  trail aiiemluntal  mathematicii,  ajiuhe  is  all 
[at  aea,  if  he  (Iouk  not  borrow  from  tliv  ideal  Bcience  or  philos- 
ophy which  he  profossos  U>  disoard.     How  will  the  geomo- 
{ tricun  explain  his  intinitcly  oxtoiidcd  linc^  or  lines  thut  muy 
be  iiiSnitely  extended?     A  line  is  made  up  of  a.  aacceaeioii 
of  pointa,  and  therefore  of  parts,  and  nothing  which  is  made 
mp  of  parts  is  infinite.     The  line  may  ho  increased  ordirnin- 
[ishod  by  the  addition  or  sahtravtion  of  points,  but  the  infinite 
Icannotoe  cither  increased  or  diminished.     Whence  does  the 
mind  get  this  idea  of  infinity  (    The  geometrician  tulls  us 
tho  line  may  he  infinitely  extended — tliat  is,  it  is  infinitely 
I        possible  ;  but  it  caimot  lieso  nnlese  there  iean  intinite  Lrronnd 

*on  which  it  can  be  projected.  An  infinitely  possible  line 
can  be  asserted  onlv  by  asserting  the  infinitely  real,  and  there- 
fore the  mind,  unless  it  had  the  intuition  of  the  intinitcly 
real,  could  not  conceive  oE  a  line  ae  capable  of  infinite  exten- 
«ion.  Henoe  tlio  ancients  never  assert  either  the  infinitely 
possible  or  tho  infinitely  real.  There  ifl  in  all  gentile  ecicnce, 
or  gentile  philosophy,  no  conception  of  the  infiuite;  there  h 
»onlv  the  conception  of  the  indefinito. 
This  same  reasoning  disposes  of  the  infinite  diviglbility  of 
matter  still  taught  in  our  text-books.  The  infinite  divisibil- 
ity of  matter  is  an  infinite  absurdity ;  for  it  implies  an  infin- 
ity of  pa.rtit  or  numbers,  whicli  i&  really  a  (toutnulietion  in 
terms.  Wo  know  notliing  that  better  illustrates  thu  unsound- 
neBs  of  the  method  of  the  scientists.  Horo  la  a  piece  of  mat- 
I  ter.  Can  yon  not  divide  it  into  two  oqnal  parts  if  Certainly. 
^B  Can  you  do  the  same  by  either  of  tbe  halvesJ  Yes.  And 
^V  by  the  qnarters  "i  Yes.  And  tlma  on  ad  infinitum,  f  Where, 
f        tfien,  is  the  absurdity?     None  as  long  as  you  deal  with  only 

» finite  qnantitiee.  Ttie  absurdity  is  in  the  fact  that  tlie  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter  implies  an  infinity  of  parta  ;  and 
an  infinity  of  parts,  an  infinity  of  numbers;  and  numbers 
and  every  series  of  numbers  may  be  increased  by  addition, 
and  diinmislted  by  subtraction.  An  infinite  series  is  iiil> 
po!)t!tible. 
The  moment  the  scientists  leave  the  domain  of  particulars 
or  pwsitive  facts,  and  atlinupt  to  induce  iTroni  them  a  law, 
[iheir  induetioa  is  of  no  value.     Take  geology.     The  geolo- 
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giflt  finds  in  that  stnall  |H>rtion  of  thefjlobe  which  Itehssex- 
Kmined  c«rtu3ii  fuels,  from  wliicli  ti»  conclailetitliat  the  f^lobe 
ie  milliona  and  mUlions  of  agos  old.  Is  kisconclueiou  ecieo- 
ti^ct  Not  at  all.  If  the  gluhc  was  in  tho  bcgiiiitirig  in  a 
ccftaiD  stntCf  and  if  the  etructiirnl  and  ot)icr  changes  wliicli 
are  now  going  on  have  heen  going  on  at  the  aame  ntc  from 
the  begintiiTig—nei tiler  of  which  euppwii'tions  is  nrovulile  — 
then  trie  conclusion  is  valid;  not  otherwise,  i^iir  Cliarlea 
Lyell,  if  WK  recollect  ariirht,  ciilcuIatBd  that,  at  the  prvMtiit 
rate,  it  must  have  tiikcn  at  Ica^t  a  hundred  imd  fifty  thousand 
years  to  form  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Offioers  of  Uie 
United  States  army  hnvo  ealenlated  that  a  little  over  four 
thoueand  years  would  suffice. 

$0  of  tnr>  anTJtjuity  uf  miin  on  tlie  globe.  The  scientist 
finds  what  he  t&ktoi  to  l>c  human  bonce  in  a  cave  along  witli 
the  houLti  of  eertaiii  long  siiic-t  cxtlnet  ttpeciea  of  animals, 
and  conclndee  that  nmu  was  contemporary  with  tho  £Aid  ex- 
tinct species  of  aniniaU ;  iherefore  man  existed  on  the  globe 
miny,  noboeiy  can  eny  liow  many,  thousand  years  ago.  Bat 
two  things  render  the  conclusion  uncertain.  It  is  not  cei^ 
tain  from  the  fact  that  their  buneti  are  fouml  together  that 
man  and  thcuo  animals  were  contemporary;  and  the  date 
when  tlicse  animals  became  extinct,  if  extinct  they  .ire,  is  not 
ascertained  nor  a^jeerlainable.  They  have  discovered  twees 
in  Switzerland  of  lacustriau  tiabitaticinpi;  but  tliusc  prove 
nothing,  because  history  itself  mentions  "tho  dwellers  on  tho 
lakes,"  and  the  oldest  history  ucceptcd  by  the  ecieutist*  ia 
not  many  thousand  years  old.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  finds,  or 
auppoaea  he  iinde,  intone  knives  and  axce,  or  what  be  takes  to 
be  stone  knivM  and  axes,  deeply  embedded  in  the  earth  in  tlie 
valley  of  a  river,  thougli  at  some  distance  from  its  present  l»ed; 
and  thence  concludes  the  presence  of  man  on  tlH--  larth  for 
a  period  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  received  biblical 
chronology.  But  sujipoeing  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged,  tliey 
do  not  prove  any  thing,  bceunse  we  cannot  eay  what  changes 
by  floods  or  other  caiieee  have  taken  place  in  the  soil  of  tlie 
loMlity,even  ilnring  the  period  of  aiitlientie  hintory.  Otliurs 
conckide  from  tho  same  facts  tliat  men  were  primitively  sav- 
ages, or  ignorant  of  the  ust;  of  iron.  Tint  t!ie  most  tliev  prove 
is  that,  at  some  unknown  period,  certain  part*  of  ^lurypo 
were  inhabited  by  a  pL-oplc  who  Ufiud  stone  knives  and  axes; 
but  whether  beeatise  ignorant  of  iron,  or  because  nnahlc  from 
their  poverty  or  their  distance  from  places  where  they  wcn> 
manufactured  to  pmeiire  slmiUriron  utensils,  they  give  as  no* 
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infonnatinn.  Tnfitanccs  enough  arc  rocordcd  in  historr  of 
ttlie  nm  of  etone  knives  hy  a  people  wito  possosscd  knives 
inadu  of  intn.  Buuuusc  in  our  duy  mine  Iiidiuii  tribes  use 
bow6  and  ritows,  are  we  to  conchide  that  firearms  are  un- 
Jtnowu  in  onr  age  of  the  world  i 

Wliiit.  tiie  scientist-'*  offer  ns  proof  is  setdom  any  proof  at 
aII.  If  an  hypothesis  thoy  invent  ejcpUine  tlie  known  facts 
[  of  a  casf,  tlicy  assert  it  »b  proved,  and  thcnifore  truis.  Wliat 
fun  would  thoy  not  iimkc  of  theologians  and  philosophers, 
3f  they  reasoned  ua  lousely  lut  they  do  th(!ni.sc1vesl  Bufoi-e 
we  can  oonclnde  an  hypothesis  In  tnie  becanse  it  explains  the 
known  facts  in  the  caae,  we  must  prove,  let,  that  there  are 
jind  can  be  no  farts  in  tlu;  vusc  not  known ;  and,  2d,  tliut 
tliero  ia  no  other  po&iiblu  hvpolhesis  on  which  tlioy  can  bo 
explained.  We  do  not  say  tlic  theories  of  tlio  scientists  with 
jT^tard  to  the  antiquity  ot  the  plobo  nnd  of  man  on  its  gur- 
face,  nor  that  any  of  thegeologk-iLlaiid  H^troiioniical  hypoth- 
eses tliey  jiet  forth  are  ahBohitely  false;  wo  only  say  tliat 
their  alleged  facts  and  reasoninxu  do  not  prove  them.  Tho 
few  facts  knciwn  might  ho  placed  in  a  very  different  light 
by  the  possibly  unknown  facets;  and  thero  are  cuneeivalilG 
any  number  or  other  hypotheses  which  would  eqaally  well 
explain  the  facts  that  aro  known. 

Th«  book  before  us  on  IToredUanj  Genius  adniirably  il- 
luBtmtes  the  iitftufficieney  of  the  method  and  the  defective 
logic  of  the  acientiats.  Mr.  Galton,  its  antiior,  belonga  to  tho 
ifu-ricx>l  of  which  kucIi  men  as  Herbert  Spencer,  D.irwin,  Sir 
John  l.,ubboek,  and  Prof.  Hu.xley  are  BrittHh  eliiefs,  ineu 
who  disdain  to  rcwignize  a  aelf-existentCnmtor,  andwhottoo 
no  difficulty  in  suppoging  the  uuivereo  ^elf-cvolvod  from 
nothing,  or  in  tracing  intelligence,  will,  generous  affection, 
ain\  heroic  effort  to  the  mechanica!,  chemical,  and  electrical  ar- 
rangoinent  and  combination  of  the  particles  of  bi-ute  matter. 

Mr.  Galtiin  ha^  written  his  book,  lie  f^ya,  p.  1,  to  sltow 

"  that  a  maa's  natural  abilitloa  tue  derived  from  Inlieritance:  under  «x 
iKtty  the  same  hmitatlons  ns  ttro  Uic  form  and  the  phynicAl  fentnrcd  of 
the  wliolo  organic  world.  CoDsequonily,  u  U  is  caay,  iinlwlUiaUmiJInK 
chose  ItniltatlouH,  to  ol>la]a  by  careful  selitctioa  a  peririantnl  lirewl  of 
^ot^  or  htititc,  giCttid  with  pGcutior  powurg  of  ninntng,  ar  of  dainj;  any 
thing  clao,  salt  would  bo  quite  t^'ttctl'^ble^pfoduccn  tiiglilj  girtcU  rnoi 
Jbroed]  of  Jii»n  by  Judicious  laarriageadaringHeventl  cuosecnitiva gcnora- 
tioii«." 

Mr.  (iaUnn,  with  an  air  of  the  moat  perfect  innocence  in 
itlie  world,  plac(%  uiun  in  thu  category  of  plants  andaoimalg. 
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and  in  principle  simpljr  rejtrodncea  for  onr  iDstnictlon  tlie 
Man-Plant,  from  w^ncli  there  ir  bnt  a  gt«p  to  the  JK(W- 
M<u'hine  of  the  cynical  \a  Mettrie,  the  atheistic  urofessor 
of  niathenmtiuB  in  t\w  uiiivereity  df  Berlin,  anH  iricn<l  of 
Kretlcrick  thu  Greiit.  The  attempt  to  prove  it  ie  a  ^uhtle  At- 
tempt to  prove,  in  the  name  of  science,  tliat  the«»oul,  if  soul 
there  be,  \»  generated  n»  well  as  the  body,  and  that  a  mati*« 
lutnml  abilities  are  derived  throngh  generation  from  liis  or- 
gvnixatinii.  The  sutbor  fmin  tiret  to  Inst  gives  no  hint  that 
his  doctrine  is  at  war  with  Clirintian  theohi^-,  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,  or  mail's  moral  rtsponBiiiility  for  lii» 
conduct,  or  tlint  it  excludes  all  morality,  nil  virtue,  an<l  all  Bin, 
and  reeoGTiixes  only  phyeieal  good  or  evil.  He  would  no 
donbt  reply  to  this  that  scieripe  isi  ecienee,  facts  are  facie,  and 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  consider  what  theological  doc- 
trincfl  tliey  do  or  do  not  contradict ;  for  nothing  can  l>e  true 
that  oontradictf)  Hciunce  or  i»  oppoecd  to  fartK  That  is  op- 
jiof^d  to  actnal  facts,  or  that  contradicts  real  science,  con- 
ceded ;  for  one  truth  can  never  contradict  another.  Bnt  tlie 
author  is  bound  to  consider  whether  a  theorv  or  hyiKithesis 
whicli  contmdictB  the  deept'-«t  and  moat  clieriRhed  oetiefs  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  nationR,  and  in  which  is  the  key  to 
nnivemal  history,  in  really  science,  or  really  is  Bustainea  by 
facte.  The  prE^anmption,  as  tiav  the  lawyere, is  agunet it, and 
for  it«  aceGptance  it  rcqiiirGs  tiie  clearuBt  and  the  most  irref- 
ragable proofs,  (irid  we  aro  not  8uro  that  even  any  proofs 
wonld  be  enough  to  overcome  the  presumptions  agamst  it, 
founded  as  they  are  on  reasofiR  as  strong  and  as  concloa^e 
as  it  is  in  any  c-aec  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  have. 
The  aeaertiun  that  miin's  natnnd  abilities  originate  in  his  or- 
ganization, and  therefore  that  we  may  obtain  a  peculiar  breed 
of  men  as  we  obtain  a  peculiar  brood  of  dogs  orhon-ee,  is  re- 
volting to  the  deepest  convictions  and  tbeliolicst  and  moft 
irrepreBsible  instincts  of  every  inAii,  except  a  scientist,  and 
certainly  can  be  reaiionably  received  only  on  evidence  tliat 
excludes  the  pcjKsihility  of  a  rational  doubt. 

^^^.  Galton  proves,  op  atteiiii)tfi  to  prove,  his  theory  by 
what  he  no  doubt  calb  an  appval  to  facta.  He  takes  from  n 
biogra pineal  dictionary  the  names  of  a  few  hundreds  of  men, 
chictly  Kngliehtneti,  during  the  last  two  centuries  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  statesmen,  lawyers,  judges,  divinec, 
nnthoiT,  &<.'.,  and  llnds  that  in  a  great  niajorilv  of  cases,  as 
far  as  i«  known,  they  have  spning  from  families  of  more 
than  avei-agc  abilily,  and,  in  some  eases,  from  fainilit*  wliich 
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have  haJ  Bome  one  or  more  inetnbcrs  (listiTifniished  for  sev- 
eral eoufioeutive  generations.  This  is  reallv  all  the  proof  Mr. 
Qaltoii  briii<^  tu  prove  his  thcsia;  and  if  Iielia«  notaddiiced 
more,  it  is  fair  to  conclade  that  it  u  because  no  more  was  to 
be  liad. 

But  the  evidence  is  far  frc»ni  being  conchisive.  Even  if 
it  be  true  that  the  majority  of  eminent  men  springfromfam- 
Uicn  more  or  less  dii^tingiiinJied.  it  dne&  not  nocegBarily  foi- 
low  tb;it  Iht'^  dorivo  their  eminent  aliililiee  by  inheritain^e; 
for  in  tlmau  mmv  f;:iniines,  burn  uf  thu  eamo  panuits,  wo  find 
other  members  whose  abilities  are  in  no  wuy  rumarUablo. 
and  in  no  aeuse  &bovo  the  common  level,  (a  a  family  ot 
Imlf  a  dozen  or  a  doKen  members  one  will  be  distinguished 
and  rise  to  eminence,  while  the  otheru  wilt  remain  very  or- 
dinarv  people.  Of  the  Bonnpftrt^  family  no  member  ap- 
proaenes  iu  geniue  the  first  Napoleon,  except  the  present 
Emperor  of  tho  Frunch.  Why  these  markeil  differenccB  in 
the  children  of  tii«  game  blood,  the  siune  breed,  the  same 
parents  and  ancestora  i  If  Mr.  Gallon  explains  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  live  or  tlie  eleven  by  consideratione  external  or 
independent  of  race  or  breed,  why  may  not  the  saperiority 
of  the  one  be  explained  by  canses  alike  Independent  of 
breed?  Why  are  tlie  natarul  abilities  of  one  brother  in- 
ferior to  another^ s,  eincc  they  are  both  bornol  the  same  pai^ 
ontsl  If  a  man's  natara.1  abilities  are  derived  by  inhuritanco 
from  organization,  why  is  one  superior  to  the  other?  Every 
day  we  meet  occasion  to  a.slc  similar  qnestions.  This  fact 
provea  that  there  are  canses  at  work,  on  wiiich  man's  emi- 
nenoe  or  want  of  eminence  depends,  of  which  Mr.  Galton's 
tlieory  takes  no  note,  which  escape  the  greatest  scientists, 
and  a.t  best  can  be  only  conjectured.  But  conjecture  is  not 
science. 

Thit)  is  not  all  As  far  as  known,  very  eminent  men  have 
runj^  from  parents  of  very  ordinary  natural  abilities,  as  of 
cial  position.  The  fonndera  of  Uynaatiea  and  noble  fami- 
lies have  seldom  had  dii^tinffaished  progenitors,  and  arc  ura- 
ally  not  only  the  first  but  Sie  greatest  uf  their  line.  The 
present  Sir  Uwbert  Peel  cannot  be  named  aluugtjidi!  of  lu8 
really  eminent  father,  nor  the  present  Dnke  of  WeHington 
be  compared  witli  his  father,  the  Iron  Duke.  There  ie  no 
uater  name  in  history  than  that  of  St.  Augustine,  the  emi- 
|at  father  and  doctor  of  the  chnrch,  a  man  beside  whom  in 
and  depth,  and  grpatnew*  of  mind  a.H  well  an  tcnder- 
heart,  your  Vlatus  and  Aristoilea  appear  like  men  of 
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ordinary  stature;  yet,  thougli  liU  luotlicr  wun  eminent 
Jier  Banality,  hit)  parenle  do  not  ^ppvar  to  have  beou  gif 
witli  uny  oxtruoruinary  muntut  powur.  IitetancM  are  not  ran^^, 
especially  amons  the  sainte,  oi  great  men  who  liave,  so  to^i 
Epvikk,  epruiig  zrtitn  uothiDg.     Amoog  the  popcfl  we  maxj 
mention  Sistiis  Qiiintns,  and  Hildebraiid,  St.  Gregory  VIM 
i\ii(i  amnti)(  t'lninont  rhiirdinien  we  may  mention  St.  Tlionw*' 
of   ('anturlmry,  Oiinliniit    XiiiiuncH,  mill    Canliual    AVoIscy. 
Tht'grealost  anil  luubl  mflcd  of  our  own  ttatesmmi  have 
epriing  frimi  undir'LitignmliV'iI  purciit^,  aj«  Wasliin^tou,  Uie 
«ldor  Adnins,  JofTer^oii,  Madiiioii,  Jackeon,  Webster,  Cal- 
hoau.    Who  dni'c&  pretend  tluit  every  ealut  has  had  a  saint 
for  a  father  or  inottier;  that  every  eminent  theologian  or 
nhiloBoplier  hus  hai)  an  uminont  tlieoh^gian  or  philosopher 
for  his  falhKr;  or  tliat  every    eminent  :irtist,  whether  in 
[minting,  ar(?Uil(-*etiirL',  fteiilpLiire,  or  miisic.  ha^  lieoii  the  son 
or  grandsini  of  an  emint'iit  artist? 

Then,  ai^tiL,  who  can  ^y  how  much  of  a  great  mau's 
KrcatDCse  i»  due  to  hi»  natural  abilities  with  vrhich  he  vtts 
Born,  and  liow  much  is  due  to  the  force  of  example,  to  fam- 
ily tradition,  b)  edueatinn,  to  hiit  own  application,  and  the 
roncnrrence  of  tirciiiimtntu-csif  It  is  in  no  mnuV  powur  to 
tell,  nor  in  anv  M-ientiHt'e  ]>ower  to  aseertain.  It  is  a  com- 
mon reitinrk  tliat  ^rcat  men  in  general  owe  their  greatness 
fhioflv  to  their  mothers,  and  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
casualcuown,  eminent  men  have  gifted  mothciv.  Thid,  if  a 
fact,  is  against  Mr.  Galton's  theory  ;  for  the  father,  not  the 
mother,  tranRmitii  the  hereditary  character  of  the  offspring;, 
the  hereditary  qiulities  of  the  fine,  if  tlie  pliysiologifit»  arc 
to  lie  Ix-'lioved.  liunf'u  nobility  in  all  civilized  nations  fol- 
lows thu  fatlior,  not  the  motlier.  The  faet  of  great  men 
owing  their  greatness  more  to  tlie  mother  i*  oxphtiuod  by 
her  greater  iidlucuce  iu  forming  tlie  miijd,  in  mouldiiif  the 
character,  in  etimulating  and  directing  the  exercise<>f  her 
eon's  faculties,  than  that  of  the  father.  It !«  as  educator  iu 
the  largeet  sense  that  the  mother  forms  her  son's  diameter 
and  iriilueneeB  hi^  destiny.  It  is  her  womanly  iustincta,  af- 
fertton,  and  carcaiid  vigilance,  her  ready  syinpathy,  her  lore, 
her  tLMidenie&8,  and  power  to  inspira  a  noMe  ambition,  kin- 
dle high  and  goncrotu  aepirationa  in  the  breast  of  her  eon, 
that  do  tlie  work. 

Even  if  it  were  nnifonnly  true  that  great  men  have  al- 
wave  descended  from  parents  remarkahTe  for  tlieir  natural 
ahilitieK,  Mr.  (Taltun*B  tJieory  thut  geiiiuH  la  hereditary  oould 


«ot  bo  concluded  with  seientific  certainty.  The  hereditary 
transinission  of  genius  inielit  indeed  Beerii  probable  ;  but,  on 
the  ompirirail  pnivcipleH  of  the  scientists,  it  could  not  bo  as- 
serted. All  that  could  l)e  assei-ted  would  be  the  relation  of 
«onc'omitain;B  or  of  jiixtapositiou,  not  the  relation  nf  caitse 
jind  effect.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  und  caii- 
jiot,  as  the  Bcieiitists  tt'll  us,  be  ciiipiricnlly  apprcheiulet). 
How  can  they  know  that  the  genius  of  tlio  son  ig  derived 
hefeditarily  from  the  groatncfw  of  his  progenitors?  From 
the  jiixtiipiKition  or  eoiiceniitaiiee  of  two  facts  empirtcidly 
Apprehended  there  is  no  poesiblo  lo^ic  by  which  it  can  be  in- 
ferred that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  llic  other.  Hunce,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Stuart  Mill,  HaniiltJ>n,  Ifiixley,  and  the  posi- 
tivip^tfl  follow  llnmE!,  and  relegate,  ae  wo  said,  cau^ea  to  the 
region  of  the  unknowalile,  Iii  faet,  the  M.-ieiitiHt«,  if  they 
epeak  of  tile  relation  nf  v&a^vs  and  effect,  mean  by  it  only 
the  relation  of  jiixtaputtition  in  the  order  of  preeodeneo  and 
conaequence.  Hence,  ou  their  own  prinoiplea,  though  the 
facts  they  assort  and  desmJMJ  nwy  betnie,  none  of  their  con- 
-«liiHiuus  from  tlieTU,  or  hypotheaes  to  explain  tliem,  have  or 
ciui  have  iiny  scieiititic  validity.  For,  afttir  all,  therB  may 
be  a  real  canse  on  which  the  ^ncts  depend,  and  wliicli  de- 
uiiudfl  au  entirely  diilurcnt  cxpknutlon  from  the  one  which 
4he  scientists  offer. 

We  refuse,  therefore,  to  accept  Mr,  Gulton'a  hypothesii? 
.that  geiiiuH  i»  hereditary,  becaiim;  tho  factit  ho  adduces  art- 
not  all  tliB  facts  in  tlie  ea«c,  because  there  are  facts  which  ar*' 
not  consistent  with  it,  and  because  iie  does  nftt  hUow  and 
cannot  »how  that  it  is  the  only  Itypothcsi.*  possible  for  the 
explanation  even  of  the  facte  which  he  allegei  Ecen  bis 
friendly  and  able  reviewer.  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer,  conrludeii 
bis  admirabia  analvdis  by  sfl.yi.iig,  "  A  hirger  mdiiction  ifl  nee- 
-c«sary  before  any  final  deeision  can  be  had  on  the  mcrita  of 
the  question."  This  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  the  most  Bci- 
entitic  luinda  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  tho  Scotch 
verdict,  not  proven.  Yet  Mr,  (ialton  would  liav«  uk  accept 
his  theory  as  science,  and  on  its  strength  set  aside  tho  teacn- 
ings  of  revelation  and  the  aniveraal  beliefs  of  mankind.  Tbi» 
is  the  way  of  all  non-Christian  scientists  of  tlie  djiy,  and  it  is 
because  the  church  refuses  to  accept  their  nnverified  and  nn- 
reriliable  hypotheMis,  and  condemns  them  for  mgerting  them 
.OB  tnie,  that  tbey  accuse  her  of  being  hostile  to  modem  sci- 
ence. They  make  certain  investigations,  ascertain  certain 
facta,  imagine  certain    hypotheses,  which  are  nothing   bnt 
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conjectures,  pnt  them  forth  ad  acionoe,  and  tben  demjind 
tluit8hmu:<»;ptthoin,  and  give  up  her  fuitli  tK>  fiu*  a»  incom- 
[HLtibto  with  tliotu.     A  vcr^  reasoDalilo  domnnd  indeed  I 

Press  these  proud  &i:ieiitista  closely,  and  they  M-ill  own 
that  rt*  f/ei  their  Bciencc-s  are  wiily  tentative,  that  a*  i/H  tliey 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  ahsolutely  their  tUeorios,  or 
to  verify  Uiuir  cunjccrturcs,  hut  they  are  in  hopuH  ihcy  BOOD 
will  be.  At  present,  science  ie  only  in  its  infancy,  it  has 
only  just  entered  upon  the  true  method  of  inveeti^atjon; 
but  it  ifl  every  dny  making  SHrprising  progrees,  «nd  there  is 
no  telling  what  marvellous  conclusions  it  will  soon  arrive  aL 
All  tliiH  might  pasB,  if  it  did  not  concern  tiiatlen  uf  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell.  The  questions  involved  are  too  09- 
rioQS  to  be  gpoi'ted  with,  too  pressing  to  wait  the  slow  and 
uncertain  soIiitionB  of  the  tentative  scienee  which,  dnring 
six  thousand  yeare,  has  really  made  no  progreee  in  solving 
them.  The  scientisttt  reta.rd  science  when  tliey  aek  from  it 
the  eolation,  cither  affirmative  or  negative,  of  qncetions 
which  confessedly  lie  not  in  its  province,  and  dishonor  and 
degrade  it  when  they  pnt  forth  as  science  their  crude  oon- 
jecturcfi,  or  their  unveHhed  and  nnverifiable  hypotliosca. 
Tbev,  not  we,  are  the  real  enemies  of  acieace,  though  it 
would  require  a  miracle  to  make  them  see  it.  Deluded,  mor- 
tals! thov  start  with  assumptioua  that  exclude  the  very  pos- 
sibility 01  science,  and  tben  insist  that  what  they  asaert  or 
deny  shall  be  accepted  by  theologians  and  philoeopliers  as 
eBtuliliBhed  witli  acientiffe  certainty !  Surely  tlieaput^tleuiust 
hare  had  thvm  in  mind  when  he  eaid  of  certain  men  that, 
"esteeming  thomsolvea  wiae,  tht-y  became  fools." 

Geniua  Ja  notliereditary  iu  Mr.  Galtori's  bcu8C,  nor  are  a 
man's  natural  abilities  derived  by  inheritance  in  the  way  he 
wonld  have  ua  believe;  for  both  belong  to  the  aoul,  not 
to  the  body  ;  and  the  sonl  iscrcated,  notgenerated.  Onlythe 
body  is  generated,  and  uuly  in  what  is  generated  is  there  natu- 
ral mlieritamro.  All  the  facte  Mr.  Gulton  adduces  we  are  pre- 
pared toadmit ;  but  wo  deny  his  explanation.  "We  acojent, 
with  slight  qualilications,  his  views  as  summed  up  by  Or. 
Ctymer  lu  the  following  passage  :  > 

"  The  dociriac  of  ih«  pretenaloDs  of  natural  equality  In  lnt«ll«ot,  whl^ 
teaches  tliut  the  hoIc  ut^iiDcics  In  crcnling  diSvrvnccs  bctw>.-co  boj  aeil 
twy,  and  man  nud  mnn,  are  steady  BiipHcnUoii  and  iDoml  eOort,  is  daily 
contr«(lict«l  by  the  txpl^rienM^a  of  the  uuwc-rr,  kcIiaoU,  unlvenld«e,  and 
)irofc»flbiinl  nirccn.  Tlicro  is  a  di-flnllc  limit  lo  tbc  muscular  powcntof 
«Tery  man.  wlilch  he  ctinnot  by  say  training  or  exertion  overpaM.     It  1* 
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only  the  oovioe  ^jniniurt  who,  noting  lus  rapid  dnlly^inof  atrcogthaud 
skill,  bdi^vca  in  tUimltablo  dorclopmeDt:  but  be  Icama  Id  tlmo  Uiat  bis 
muxlinum  performanco  becomes  a  rigldly-deUrmlnatc  qiuDtltj*.  The 
mme  it tnunf  th«<.'xpcrk-ncc  of  tlie  student  in  the  working  of  his  mcQ- 
tal  powcn.  The  eager  boy  at  ttie  outset  of  his  career  la  asltinlsliect  at 
hla  mpld  progrMs;  he  thinks  for  a  wliile  tbst  evtry  tiling  la  witliin  bin 
^Mpi  but  hn  loo  MOon  Hnd*  hiB  ptiico  innojig  l»i"  fdilow*;  he  can  boot 
siirh  and  <iuQh  of  hb  maUH.  nod  run  on  e(|ttnl  ti^rmn  witli  ntiien,  while 
tburi-  will  bcitlwiiys  noiiiu  whoM;  inUTlIcciunl  iind  [iliyofcAl  fuat«he  o^nnot 
apl^roftcli,  TUo  same  en perie no;  await*  lilnn  wli«n  huculers  a  largurBdd 
of  caiiiiMiUtiou  lu  the  baitleaflift);  let  liim  work  with  nil  bin  dillEcnco,  b« 
C-aniiol  nuLdi  IiIh  obJL-cl;  let  hini  bnva  opportunitu^-ii,  ho  cnnntit  prollt  by 
Ihem;  Uo  tries  And  is  triod,  and  he  fln&Hy  leariisbia  guAg<>— what  hi>caa 
do.  iiuil  wlint  ife.tt)eyund  hE.i  cupodiy.  Hu  lias  tweii  bitigbt  thti  liiird  le>t- 
M>n  of  bin  wuiLknew  and  bis  »ironglh:  b»  corciM  to  riite  htmiwir  ax  the 
world  r»t«8  liitui  nod  ha  8alfr<]«hi«  wounded  autbiliou  with  thecoaviclion 
tbtti  Ike  i^  doiriK  all  bit  antiir?  nUow.i  liiin.  Au  vvIdencQ  ol  Uie  coormuun 
inequality  bvtww^n  tlio  Jiil^lloc^lunl  capacity  of  men  is  showti  in  thi?  pra- 
difjliaus  diffuTvaoct  id  tlia  nuinbvr  of  toarlo  ubtninud  by  thtmc  wliu  i^ia 
mnlhcmaiicnl  honons  at  (lie  tJnivcnily  of  Cambridgo.  Eaiclaad.  Of  tlis 
four  hundred  or  four  hundred  aod  Bfty  students  who  C&ke  their  degrees 
«ach  y<Ar.  about  oue  hiiudr«l  iupe<>ed  In  jpilninR  honors  !n  mathi-'(nat- 
lea,  and  Ihcsc  arc  ranged  in  strict  order  of  merit.  Forty  of  tbcia  hnvo 
ihi;  litliTof  '  wninglnr,'  uiiil  to  Ni  uvea  a  low  wninglur  tii  a  crudiutblis 
tbint;.  Thodifllinction  of  being  the  flrat  in  thin  lint  of  honora,  or  'sen- 
ior wn»n;tl*t '  of  Ibe  ymir.  means  a  great  deal  more  llisn  being  Ibf  fore- 
itioBt  math Pmatici fin  of  futir  bundrwl  or  four  luindroil  and  tlfty  men  Ink. 
en  at  iuit-haMrd,  Fully  ono  half  the  wraai;lcrs  ba?6  been  boya  of  mark 
at  tlirir  M'liotiK  The  ni-ni«r  wrnni(loror  tlioyear  la  ihti  rliii-f  of  lljfso 
aa  reganl«  mntUGmntici.  The  yoiithn  Wart  on  their  three  years'  raca 
fairly,  and  their  run  is  sllmiilaled  by  powerful  induoemtintii;  at  the  end 
tbcy  arp  cxuminMl  ri]^n>UKly  for  five  anil  a  half  hourn  a  dnv  for  eight 
dayii.  Tlie  marks  arc  Chen  added  up.  and  tliG  eandldaies  strictly  rated 
in  a  teal';  of  merit.  Tliv  prccinv  nuinhiM'  of  nmrkt  )c>t  by  the  Haior 
wrangler,  ia  odd  of  the  ihroo  ycnra  given  by  ^r.  Gallon,  it  IQSi;  by  ths 
nevund  wrangler,  iViS;  and  by  the  lowest  nmn  Id  the  list  of  honors,  SHI. 
The  senior  wraaglor.  conacqucntly,  tiikd  nearly  iwico  m  many  marks  as 
lIiL-  fffcond.  and  moro  than  thiny-two  [imes  aa  many  aa  ibo  lowest  nuti. 
lu  theoibcrcxumin&tgoiiM  fcivftn.  tUeTtsulls  donotmritt-rinUy  differ  Tlia 
«<:nior  wrangler,  may,  ihci-efwi'c,  bo  set  down  a§  having  thirty-two  IIiqim 
tlie  ability  of  the  lowest  mwi  on  ihtt  IihU;  or.  an  Mr.  Gallon,  puts  It.  '  he 
wimld  lie  able  to  |rrn|ipln  with  problimtii  moru  ihuu  thirty-lu'o  lliUM  as 
t)illii.-iiU;  or,  wIkii  dejtliii^'  with  8ubjt.-vta  of  Uie  »aiiiu  diJflcully.  but  in- 
lullLj^iblQ  to  alt.  would  comprehend  lln-in  moro  mpidly  in,  pi^rliaps,  tbo 
iH[(iHTi-  rout  ot  that  proportion.'  Bui  the  muthemHtical  powers  of  ibn  ul. 
^mnt«roun  on  tbo  bouore-lUt.  which  aru  au  Low  wb«u  compared  vitlh 
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thntfl^rUie  foreman  man.  arc  itbare  i]i>»lioi-rity  when  cDinpsred  irtlb 
Um  gUlN  of  FliiglUltim-ii  ([VuarBUy:  for.  Iliiiitgli  itiv  GXiitninmlioa  pUoos 
-one  huiidruil  boaor-mea  above  bim,  it  puto  ao  Issa  thiiq  three  hundred 
'  pol1-in<!D  '  below  liim.  Admlltlns  ibnt  two  hiindi'cd  oul  of  three  bun* 
drcul  btiv«n;fu«ed  to  work  hnrd  enough  to  cam  koaore.  tberewillTeintla 
OJK  Uondrod  wbo,  bad  ihof  done  ibuir  powiblo,  never  could  lure  got 
Uicm. 

"  The  same  ilriking:  int<>U<?ci.ii&l  diCTtirmiceia  between  maa  acd  nun 
M*  found  in  wliiit*vi-r  way  ability  mny  bo  liHited,  whether  in  »tatciiD«n- 
«liip.  pcncmUUip,  lilcrnlure.  soit-ncf.  poetry,  art.  The  evidence  f urolsbed 
by  Mr.  Qatton's  book,  goos  to  show  in  how  siunll  de^eo  einiuitnct  In 
iiny  clns*  ol  inlcliwlunl  powtw  t-un  bo  ciwidcr^'d  lu  due  to  punily  spt- 
cl&l  faL^ultica.  It  is  ibc  rcAulC  of  concentrated  ctToru  mado  by  men  wide- 
ly glfiod— of  ^rond  buman  nnimiklB;  of  Daturas  boru  to  tcbiov*  great- 
new." 

We  are  far  from  pretending  tlmt  all  men  are  bom  witti 
eoiiai  Abilities,  and  thnt  till  eonle  arc  crefitcd  with  equal  uosbI- 
bilities,  or  tlial  every  child  coiueij  into  tUe  world  u  genius  in 
genu.  We  believe  that  all  men  nre  born  with  eqaal  natu- 
ral rights,  and  that  all  t^hoiild  be  eqiiitl  hefore  the  law,  how- 
over  riLriotis  and  unequal  may  lie  their  acquired  or  adven- 
titious rights ;  but  that  is  all  tho  equality  we  helievc  in.  No 
speciiJ  onort  or  tratDiug  in  the  world,  under  the  inQueneti 
of  the  inoet  favorable  circutostaticos,  can  make  'every  cliild 
a  St.  Augtuitiiie,  a  St.  Thomas,  a  Bo^suut,  a  Newton,  a  Leib- 
nitz, a  Jtiliiis  Cieear,  a  Wellinj^ton,  a  Napoloon.  A«ono  star 
differeth  from  aiiotlior  in  glory,  eo  doca  one  bouI  diffur  from 
another  in  ita  ea[)iu:ititK  un  earth  us  in  it«  bleseednoae  in 
heaven.  Here  wo  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cralton.  We 
■re  by  no  ineaii«  believer*  in  tlie  late  Rolwrt  Owen's  doc- 
trine, that  you  can  make  all  men  equal  if  you  will  only  aur- 
ronnd  them  from  birth  with  tlio  sttine  circQimtaQcea,  and 
«nable  them  to  live  in  parallelugramg. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  even  further,  and  to  recogaiwj 
tiiat  the  distinction  between  uobic  aud  ignoble,  gentle  and 
eimple,  recog;nized  in  all  agec  and  by  all  nations,  is  not 
wholly  unfounded.  Tliere  ia  aa  great  a  variety  and  att  great 
an  inequality  in  families  aa  in  individuals.  Aristocracy  ia 
not  a  pure  prejudice ;  and  though  it  has  no  political 
privilcgi's  in  tliia  coimlry,  yet  it  exists  here  no  loss  tlian  else- 
where, and  it  h  wellfor  ua  that  it  does.  No  greater  evil  could 
befall  any  country  llian  to  have  no  distirigaished  families 
rising,  generation  after  generation,  above  the  common  level; 
BO  boni  leaders  of  the  people,  who  stand  head  and  shod- 
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dcrs  aliovc  the  rest ;  ami  tlic  great  objection  to  tteniocrttc-_y  is, 
that  ic  tends  tc  bring  all  dowu  to  a  geueral  uvers^,  and  to 
place  the  ailtniiiJBtratiou  o£  public  iiit^mtsts  ia  tliu  liuada  of 
a  low  inetliocrity,  as  onr  American  experience,  in  some 
mcftsnre,  pro^-es.  The  demand  of  the  age  for  eqnality  of 
conditions  ami  possessions  itt  most  miHchievous.  if  all  wen* 
eqimlly  rich,  nil  wi>iild  bo  (>(jnally  piior ;  imd  if  all  wore  at 
the  top  of  aociuty.  BociBty  would  have  no  bottom,  andwuiild 
be  onlv  a  h'lttoniless  pit.  H  there  were  none  devoted  to 
Uaniing,  no  strength  -AnH  energy  of  character  above  the  ntiil- 
titiidu,  Hot-iety  would  Ix;  witbout  leaders,  and  wouU  soon 
fail  to  pioecs,  ae  an  army  of  privates  without  officers. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  tliere  are  iiublo  lines,  and  the  de- 
scondmitfl  of  noble  anoeatore  do,  as  a  rule,  tliongli  not  invari- 
ably, eiin>;t89  the  descenJanta  of  plebciiin  or  unJistingnished 
lines.  The  Stanleys,  fi>r  InsUince,  have  been  distiiigiilsliod 
in  Uritisli  history  for  at  least  fifteen  j<encnitiona.  The  pres- 
ent Earl  Derby,  the  llfteeuth  earl  of  his  hoiiao.  U  hardly 
inferior  to  hi«  gifted  fatlicr,  and  nobly  siietalne  the  honois 
of  bis  house.  ^Ve  e?tj>oct  more  from,  the  child  of  a  good 
family  than  from  the  child  of  a  family  of  no  account,  and 
hold  that  birth  is  never  to  ho  decried  or  treated  a^  a  matter 
of  lui  im{H>rtaiiee.  Bnt  we  c<innt  it  sft  ehiefly  because  it  Becures 
better  breeding,  and  subjection  to  higher,  nobler,  and  purer 
formative  influences,  fruin  the  L-arlieat  moment.  Example 
and  family  traditions  are  of  iniincnsc  reach  in  forming  tlio 
character,  and  it  ie  not  a  little  to  have  couatantlv  presented 
to  the  eotisideration  of  the  child  the  diBtingtii^ricd  ability, 
the  eminent  worth  and  noble  deed»  of  a  long  lino  of  illuft- 
triouB  anceBtore.  especially  in  an  age  and  country  where  blood 
ie  highly  e9t(jemed,  and  the  honorable  priilo  of  family 
ifl  cultivated.  The  honor  and  esteem  iu  which  a  faiuily  bus 
been  held  for  it«  dignity  an<]  worth  tlirougb  several  genera- 
tioiif  is  a  capital,  an  oiitlit  for  the  son.  aecui-es  him,  in  start- 
ing, the  advautage  of  loss  well-boni  competitors,  and  all  thtt 
aid  in  advance  ot  a  high  position  and  the  ^od-will  of  tho 
community.  More  is  exacted  of  him  than  of  them;  be  is 
early  made  to  feel  that  nobU'«»e  oblige,  and  that  failure  would 
ill  his  vatyp.  Ims  difllmnor.  Ho  ie  thereby  stimulated  to  greater 
effort  to  sueeood. 

Yet  we  deny  not  that  there  '\&  something  else  than  all  this 
in  blood.  A  man^s  genius  betonge  to  hie  soul,  and  is  no  mora 
inherited  than  the  soul  itaclf.  Bat  man  is  not  all  Boal,  any 
more  than  he  is  all  body  \  body  and  eoul  are  in  clow  and 
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mvstorioiis  relation,  and  in  this  life  neither  act*  without  tho 
otner.  Tbe  mao's  natural  ahilities  are  psychical,  not  phja- 
ical,  and  are  mjt  inherited,  bDcattse  the  soul  U  created,  not 
genersteil;  but  their  oxttirtial  manifestation  mar  depend,  in 
a  measure,  ou  organization,  and  organization  is  inherited. 
Mr.  Gallon's  fact*  raav,  then,  be  admitted  without  our  bcinp 
obliged  to  accent  hia  theory.  The  brain  is  geoorallv  conaid- 
creu  by  physiologista  as  the  organ  of  the  miml,  an^  it  mar 
be  so,  without  implying  that  the  brain  secretes  thought,  will, 
affection,  as  tho  liver  aocitites  bile,  or  the  stomach  seoretea 
tho  gBfitric  juice. 

TliL'  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body,  and  is  its  fomi,  ibt 
life,  or  its  vivifying  find  informing  principle ;  yet  it  use*  the 
boflyiis  the  organ  of  itflaction,  Kcnce,  I>e  IJonald  defines  man, 
an  intelligence  that  sorsroeliimself  by  organs,  not  an  intelli- 
gence BtTvod  by  orgaa^  as  Plato  said.  Tlio  activity  is  in  tho 
soul,  not  in  the  organs.  The  orgaD  wo  eatl  the  eye  doea  not 
Hcc;  the  6oul  5ee»  by  means  of  tno  eye.  So  of  tiie  ear,  the 
smell,  the  taste,  the  tonch.  We  Bpeak  of  the  fivoeenses; 
but  wo  should  epoak  more  correctly  if  we  spoke,  not  of  6ve 
senses,  but  of  live  orgaiu  of  sense;  for  ihi:  sense  is  psychi- 
cal, and  ie  one  like  the  soul  that  sentries  through  the  orgnnK. 
In  like  manner,  tbe  brain  appears  to  Ite  the  organ  of  tlia 
jnind,  through  which,  together  with  the  several  nervee  that 
centre  in  it,  the  mind  i>erforin9  its  various  operations  of 
thinking,  willing,  reasoning,  reniemberine,  reflecting,  Ac, 
The  nature  of  tne  relation  of  the  soul,  which  is  one,  eitnple, 
and  immaterial,  with  a  material  liody  with  its  various 
organs,  uervons  and  ganglionic  sj'^tems,  is  a  mystery 
which  wo  cannot  explain.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
thoro  is  a  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  tho  soul  and 
body,  or,  at  least,  tbe  bodily  organs  cao  and  do  offer, 
at  timc^i,  an  obstacle  to  the  external  action  of  the  sonl. 
We  cannot  by  our  will  raise  our  arm,  if  it  be  paralvzed, 
though  our  psychical  power  to  will  to  raise  it  is  not  thorc- 
by  elTefted.  Tf  the  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  are  injuret!  or  originally  defective,  our  exter- 
na! sight  and  hearing  are  thereby  injured  or  rendered  de- 
fective; but  not  in  otbor  peyehieal  relatione,  as  evinced  by 
the  fact  tljiit  when  the  physical  defect  is  removed,  or  the 
physical  injury  is  cured,  the  sout  dnds  no  dit^culty  in  man- 
ifesting it.s  ordinary  power  of  seeing  or  hearing.  So  we 
may  eay  of  the  other  organs  of  i«*nse,  and  of  tbe  body  gone^ 
ally,  in  no  far  a»  it  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  or  iised  by  the 
80nl  in  itsoKternal  display  or  manifestation  of  ittt  |K>wer«. 
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No  dotiht  UlQ  Olgftnization  may  be  more  or  lesd  favorabld 
to  this  external  display  or  manifestation,  or  tliiit,  under  cor- 
taiD  coaditioD9,  aad  to  a  certain  extent,  the  organization  i& 
hereditary,  or  transmitted  by  natural  generation.  Tlieremay 
be  traodmitted  from  parents  or  ancestors  a  Iiealtliy  or  dis- 
«a)ie(l,  a  normal  or  a  more  or  less  abnormal  organlxataon  ;  and 
60  far,  and  in  this  6Gti»o,  geniua  may  bo  hereditary,  and  a 
man's  natural  aliilitiea  may  be  deriviid  by  inlierilance,  as  are 
the  form  and  features ;  but  only  to  this  extent,  and  in  tliia 
fionse — that  is,  aato  their  external  dis|)lay  or  exercise;  for  a 
man  may  be  trnly  eloquent  in  his  sohI,  and  even  in  writing, 
whose  stammering  tongue  prevents  him  from  displaying  any 
ctlotjueiice  in  liia  sjieeeii.  The  or^nizatlon  does  not  deprive 
the  soul  of  its  powers.  A  inan^  powor  to  will  to  raise  hia 
arm  is  not  le^dt-nud  by  the  fact  that  hia  arm  is  paralyzed. 
And  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  aonl  is  able,  at  least  by  the 
help  of  grace,  freely  given  to  all,  toovercomea  vit^iniietctni- 
]>Brament,  control,  in  the  moral  onler,  a  defeutive  organiza- 
tion, ami  maintain  hnr  moral  freedom  and  integrity.  It  has 
been  provtid  that  tliu  deaf-iuute  can  be  taught  to  speak,  and 
that  idiots  or  oatnral-born  foots  can  be  eo  educated  aa  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  no  inconsidenible  degree  of  irtelligenco. 

We  do  not  believe  a  word  in  Dnrwin's  theory  of  natural 
a^lectiou,  for  all  the  facta  on  which  he  bases  it  admit  of  a 
different  explanalioii ;  nor  in  its  kindred  theory  of  devylop- 
mtrnt  or  evolution  of  epemes.  One  of  our  own  collaboratora 
lias  amply  refuted  both  theoriea,  by  showing  that  what  these 
tUoorics  assume  to  bo  the  dcpelopinent  or  evolution  of  new 
species,  whetlier  bv  nataral  selection  or  otherwise,  is  bnt  a 
reversion  to  the  original  type  and  condition,  in  like  iiianner 
aawe  have  proved,  over  and  over  again,  tlwt  the  isavago  is 
tho  degenurate,  not  the  primeval  m.an.  It  la  not  improba- 
ble that  your  African  negro  Le  the  degenerate  descendant  of 
ft  oiiceover-civiliziMl  racB,  and  that  lie  owes  his  physical  pe- 
culiarities to  the  fact  thnt  ho  has  bceomo  subject,  like  the 
animal  world,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  nro  resisted  and 
tuoditied  in  their  action  by  the  superior  races.  "Wo  do  not 
assort  thia  as  scion titiRiLlly  demonHtratcd ,  Imt  as  a  theory 
whicll  is  far  better  sustained  by  well-known  facts  and  incon- 
trovertible principles  than  either  tho  theory  of  development 
or  of  natural  selection. 

Yet  the  eoal  as  forma  corpnrin  has  an  inflii(>nec,  wo  say 
not  how  mncli,  on  organizntion  ;  anri  high  inti-lludual  and 
raaml  culture  may  modify  it,  and,  other  tliinge  being  equal. 
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render  it  in  tnm  more  favorable  to  the  extmTvnl  manlfea 
tionof  the  inlierent  powers  of  tlie  aoiil.  Thia  nioro  f»vort- 
bleorgiiriiziitiuii  rimv  ha  transmitted  hy  natiira.1  generation 
from  parent*  to  cbifdrcn,  and,  if  continued  tbrongh  wveral 
cotisfCuUve  geuerationa,  it  may  give  rise  to  uoble  families 
and  to  raecs  superior  to  tlie  avenige.  Physical  habits  are 
transmissible  by  inheritance.  Tins  is  not,  as  I>arwin  anil 
Galton  sutipi)fit>,  owin^  to  natiinU  selection,  l)«t  to  tlio  origi- 
nal mental  and  moral  cultnru  become  traditioual  in  certain 
fatuilios  and  racua,  and  to  the  voluntary-  efforts  of  the  soul, 
ae  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  tlie  culture  i?  neglect- 
ed, and  the  vohintavv  efforts  cea»o  to  be  made,  the  superior- 
ity is  lost,  the  orgiinimtion  beoomos  depraved,  and  tbe  fam- 
ily  or  race  rims  out  or  drops  into  the  ranks  of  the  igioble. 
The  Hoo<J,  liowover  blue,  will  not  of  itself  alone  snfflce  to 
keep  up  tin;  Buperiority  of  the  family  or  tlic  race ;  nor  will 
marriages,  however  jndicioitK,  through  no  matter  how  many 
consecutive  ffeuemtions,  without  tlie  cnlture,  keep  np  the 
nobility,  as  nr.  Galton  would  Iiave  ns  Iwlieve  ;  for  the  »u- 
perionty  of  the  blood  depends  originally  and  ouutiimoiisly 
on  the  Boul,  its  original  endowmenta,  iind  its  peculiar  train- 
ing or  culture  tliroiigh  several  generatioiifl. 

It  is  in  this  Siunc  way  weexptain  the  ori^n  aud  cootin' 
uaitce  of  national  charaeteriatics  and  differences.  Clitnate- 
and  geographical  position  count,  no  doubt,  for  something;, 
bnt  more  in  the  direction  they  cive  to  the  national  aims  and 
culture  than  in  their  direct  efTectB  on  bodily  organization. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  orig^iiial  tribcsof  Uroaco  bod  any 
finer  orguuic  adaptation  to  literature  and  tlie  arts  than  hail 
the  Scythiun  lioruusfruin  which  they  apnuig;  but  their  cli- 
mate and  geoo;rai)h ieal  position  turned  their  attention  to 
citltivntion  of  the  beiuitiful,  and  the  continual  cultivation  of 
the  beautiful  tlirongh  several  generations  gave  the  Greeks 
an  orjri'n izatiou  hiji^lily  fnvorablc  to  artistic  tireationa.  Then, 
again,  Rome  etiltivated  and  excelled  in  the  ffenins  of  hiw 
and  jurisprudence.  Tint  under  Christian  faith  and  culture. 
the  varioUB  nations  of  Europe  became  aseimilatcd,  and  the 
pecnliar  national  characteristics  under  gentilisin  were  in  a 
measure  olditerated.  They  also  revive  as  the  nations  nnder 
Protestantism  recede  from  ChriBtianity  and  return  to  gen- 
tiliem,  and  nre  licld  iu  cheek  only  by  the  reminisoencaa  of' 
Oatholicity,  and  by  the  nintual  intercoui^se  of  nations  kept 
np  by  trade  and  commerce,  literature  and  tbe  arts. 

The  facte  alleged  by  Mr.  Galton  and  bis  brother  material 
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ists  are,  tlierufore,  explicalile  ■witlioiit  impnf^ning  tlie  cioc- 
triiie  of  the  gimplicitv  and  immateriality  of  the  eoul,  and 
that  the  Boul  is  created,  not  generated  us  is  the  body.    They 

,W«  perfectly  explicable  without  snpposingour  nntnml  abiti- 

ilite  originate  in  or  are  the  reeiilt  of  nntiiral  omanization. 
They  call  he  explain&d  in  perfect  eonsistfincy  with  re^'ela- 
tion|  with  the  tcachinee  of  the  church,  and  with  the  univer- 
sal beliL-fs  of  mankin»r  Thus  it  would  beBupremy  unrea*oii 
to  Tc<juipe  Tift  to  reject  the  GcM^pcl,  or  our  holy  rclijjion,  on 
the  strength  of  the  unverified  and  unverifaable  hypoth- 
eSM  of  tlie  scien tiHts,  and  degrade  m»n,  the  lord  of  ihm  low- 

*4ita&tfSon,  to  the  lovel  of  ttio  beoAU  thut  pcrieh.  Tiie  quar- 
rel we  began  by  speiikingof  is  iano  «n*)  a  quarrel  between 
faith  and  reason,  or  revelation  and  Mi«nce;  but  simply  a  quar- 
rel between  whnt  is  certain  by  faith  and  reason  on  the  one  side, 
and  ttie  nnvorilied  and  unverifKiblehypotJiesosor  conjecture* 
of  the  eo-called  scientists  on  tiie  other.  We  oppose  none 
of  the  real  facts  which  tlieEcientifitxsBt  fortlj ;  we  oppose  only 
titeir  unsupported  thcorioH and  unwarrantod  inductions.  We 

'  flQDoliljde  by  reminding  the  scientiats  that  others  have  studied 
jttJtiM  08  well  aa  they,  and  arc  as  familiar  with  itf!  facts  and 
as  ftljle  to  reason  on  them  as  they  arc.  and  yet  liave  no  dilH- 
culty  in  riioonciliug  their  eoience  and  tlieir  faitlL 
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Sib  Jons  Lubbook,  thoueb  his  name  is  not  cuphonions, 
is,  we  QoderstAnd,  an  Kuglisn  scientist,  higfalj  dietinguislied 
Bud  of  QO  mean  authoritjr  in  the  science  world,  m  his&tber 
was  before  liiiii.  He  cert^uiily  h  a  man  of  targe  pretanuoiu, 
and  of  as  mucii  lo^cal  ability  and  practical  good  aeiue  m  ve 
have  a  rlj^hl  to  oxpoct  in  an  £iiglihJi  acioncist.  He,  of  ooarae, 
adopts  the  modern  tlicory  of  pro^rcea,  lod  maintaioB  tbiit 
the  eavaj^  b  the  tjpe  of  the  primitive  man,  and  that  tio  has 
emerged  from  his  original  barbarism  and  enperstition  to  his 
preeeat  advanced  civinzatioQAud  religions  belief  and  worship 
oy  his  own  enerj;/  iiud  persevL'rlng  efforts  at  self -evolution 
or  development,  mthoutaaj  foreign  or  supcraotiiral  in^tmc- 
tioD  or  aseifttance. 

One,  Sir  John  contends,  has  only  to  study  and  carofullj 
ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  various  contemporary 
savage  tjiliBs,  or  what  he  calls  the  "lower  racL's,"  to  know 
what  vra&  tiiu  original  condition  of  uuiikind,  and  from  which 
the  HUperior  races  sturted  ou  their  tuiir  of  progress  tlirough 
the  ages;  and  one  needs  only  to  ascortam  the  eerms  of 
civilization  and  religion  which  were  in  their  original  con- 
dition,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  varioiw  stage*  of  that 
progrede  and  the  principles  and  means  by  which  it  has  been 
effected  and  mayue  carried  on  indufimtely  beyond  the  point 
already  reached.  Hence,  in  tho  volume  before  as  the  author 
labors  to  present  ua  a  true  picture  of  tlm  pre^>at  mental  and 
social  condition  of  contemporary  savages  as  that  of  the 
primeval  man.  He  assumes  that  tlie  mental  and  social  con- 
uitiou  is  that  of  the  iiifiiucy  of  the  human  mce,  and  by 
studying  It  we  can  attain  to  tho  history  of  "  pre-bistoric 
times,  assist,  as  it  were,  if  we  may  be  pai-doiied  tiie  GallioUm, 
at  the  earliest  development  of  mankind,  and  trace  stop  by 
Btep  the  progress  from  their  first  appearance  on  the  globe 
upward  to  the  anblime  civilization  of  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— ^the  civilization  of  the  steam  -engine,  the  cotton  spinner 
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ani  wenvcr.  the  steamboat,  the  stcam-plougli,  tlic  railway, 
an«i  (lie  lightiiinfr-telf^raph. 
TfiiR  tKeorjr,  tlvat  tinde  in  the  envaec  the  typo  of  the 

f)riniitiv6  man,  is  nothing  very  new.  It  was  refnted  by  the 
ate  Arehhinhap  Whately,  by  the  Duke  of  Ar^ryll  in  his 
Priinevnl  Man,  and  on  several  occ-asiona  \>y  ourpolves,  TIio 
facte  Sir  John  adriiieos  m  the  support  of  tliis  theory,  as  far 
OS  fact*  thoy  awi,  had  been  adduced  long  ago,  and  were  as 
well  known  by  ns  before  we  abandoned  tlie  theory  a«  un- 
tenable, as  they  are  by  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock  op  any  of  liis 
compeera.  They  may  all.  so  far  as  they  bear  on  religion,  be 
found  Biimmed  "up  and  IrBated  at  length  in  the  work  of 
BBQwnin  Constant,  Im  Iieti^!<m  oonsidirSf  dans  »a  ^ourea, 
tatjMveJoppem^nts,  ft  sfs  F'ormes,  publislied  In  1833,  us 
well  a«  in  a  mare  of  Gorman  writers.  Sir  John  lias  told  ns 
notliinff  of  the  mental  and  oociat  condition  nf  savagee  that 
we  had  not  exainined,  wo  had  almost  said,  before  ho  was 
boni,  and  which  we  had  fiiipposed  wa«  not  known  by  all  men 
with  any  pretension  to  aerious  studies.  In  faeC,  we  »row 
lathcr  impatient  ae  wc  firow  old  of  writer*  who,  becauee 
they  actnally  have  learned  more  than  they  knew  in  their 
omillm,  imajrine  that  they  have  learned  so  much  more  tlian 
4Si  tih'e  rest  of  mankind.  No  men  try  onr  patience  more 
than  onr  scientific  Enelishmcn,  who  epeak  always  in  a  de* 
ciBivR  tone,  with  an  air  of  infallibility  from  wiiicli  there 
would  eeem  to  be  no  appe-al,  and  yet  otter  only  tho  VL-rii-et 
commonptacCB,  old  theoriea  long  sinoe  exploited,  or  etalc 
absurdities.  "We  have  no  patience  with  such  men  as  Herbert 
Soencer,  Huxley,  and  Darwin.  We  arc  hardly  less  impatient 
of  the  Hcientifits  who  in  onr  own  conntry  hold  them  op  to 
onr  adinimtion  and  revprenee  aa  marvelloua  dietioverera, 
and  aa  the  pn-at  and  brtlliiint  lights  of  the  a^e.  "We  love 
eeieneo,  wo  honor  the  mon  who  devote  tlieir  live*  to  it* 
cnltivation,  but  wo  ask  that  it  be  ecienoe,  not  hypothesis 
piled  on  hypotheKis,  nor  simply  a  thing  of  triere  conjectures  or 
guessea 

The  modem  doctrine  of  progress  or  development,  which 
■appo^eB  man  beeian  in  the  lowest  savage,  if  not  lower  still, 
IS  not  a  doctrine  snfjgcsted  by  anv  facte  obaerved  and  classi- 
fied in  men's  hLitoiy,  nor  is  it  a  logical  tndtiction  from  any 
claee  of  known  facts,  but  a  cratnitone  hypothesis  invented 
and  asserted  against  the  Bihlica!  doctrine  of  creation,  of 
Providence,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  supornatural  instruc- 
tion, government,  redemption,  and  salvation  of  men.     The 
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hypothesis  Is  sugLjested  hy  hostility  to  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, prior  to  tlic  analysis  nnd  cla£difica.cion  of  any  faot4  to 
fitutaiu  it,  and  tlie  scientists  who  defend  it  are  aiiupty  iu4 
vcstigating  nature,  not  in  the  intercsta  of  ecieneo  properl/ 
8o*caDed,  Diitf  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  tiiiu  fucbi  to 
8n|)port  an  hypothesis  winch  nuiy  be  opposed  to  both.  Any 
facts  in  nature  or  in  history,  natural  or  ciril,  political  or 
relijjious,  that  feeem  to  inukc  against  Ohristian  teaching,  are 
eeizcii  upon  with  avidity,  distorted  or  exaggerated,  and 
mmded  with  a  grand  fanfaronade,  aounding  of  truinptta, 
beating  of  drams,  and  waving  of  bannoni,  as  if  it  wuro  a 
glorioue  triumph  of  man  to  prove  that  he  h  no  better  thAii 
the  beajits  that  peri»li ;  wliite  the  iimttilude  of  fact«  which 
are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  it  aru  paesed  over  ia 
silence  or  quietly  set  aside,  aM  of  Do  accijuiit,  or  simply 
declarc<l  to  he  anoiniiHea,  which  sfienoc  is  not  yrf  in  a  con- 
dition to  erpUin,  but,  no  dotibt,  soon  will  be,  since  it  haa 
entered  tlic  true  puth.  has  found  the  true  Boiontilic  methods, 
and  ifi  headed  in  the  right  di^iution.  Science  is  yet  iu  ita 
jnfitnt-y.  In  its  cradle  it  has  stranj^led  frightful  monKlers. 
and.  when  full-grr^wn,  it  will  not  fail  to  slay  the  Ljdra,  and 
rid  the  world  ol  all  its  "chlmenia  dire."  Cot  while  we  do 
not  complain  tlmt  your  infantile  or  puerile  science  has  not 
done  more,  we  would  simply  remind  you,  men  of  science, 
that  it  is  very  uiioeiuntilic  tu  reason  from  what  you  confess 
science  has  not  yot  done  as  if  it  hud  done  it.  Wait  till  it 
hasdone  it,  before  you  bring  it  forward  as  a.  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

We  confess  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  tliis  whole  olaaa  of 
wientists,  for  their  invf^UaatiuuH  are  not  free  and  unbiaswdj 
their  ini»d»  are  pi-ejutlicAjJ  ;  thoy  are  pledged  to  a  theorv  in 
advance,  whieh  luakt-'s  iheio  shut  their  eyes  lo  the  facts  which 
contradict  it,  and  closo  their  intelligcucc  to  the  great  priu- 
oipies  of  nniveraal  reason  which  render  their  conclusions  in- 
valid. There  arc  other  scientists  who  have  pnshed  their 
investigations  as  far  into  nature  and  history  as  tbey  have, 
perhaps  oven  further,  who  know  and  have  carefully  analyzed 
all  the  facts  tliey  know  or  ever  pretended  to  know,  and  vet 
have  eonie  to  enuclusions  the  contrary  of  theire,  and  find 
nothing  in  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  tho  universe  that 
warrant  any  induction  not  in  accordance  with  Chriatiau 
feith,  either  as  set  forth  in  the  Ifoly  Scriptures  or  tho  defini- 
tions of  llie  church.  Why  arc  these  lees  likely  to  be  really 
scientific  than  thuy?    They  are  biassed  by  their  Christian 
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faitli,  you  say.  Be  it  so  :  are  voii  less  biaased  !>/  yoiir  anti- 
christian  nnlielief  and  dwpOBition  t  Bcaidos,  arc  you  able  to 
tsg  ttiat  those  Iinve  not  in  their  Christian  faJth  a  key  to  tlie 
real  mnm  or  moaning  of  die  utiiverse  and  its  plicnomcna 
which  you  have  not,  and  therefore  aro  mnch  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  youi  Do  yon  know  that  it  is  not  so?  There 
is  no  pnierioe  wliero  knowledf?;  is  wnnting. 

Tlict  iinchristiftii  Kcipii lists  fnrgettliattiiey  cannot  conclude 


nifaiiiiit  the  Biblicai  or  (.'hriBtian  ductrine  from  mere 
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bilitioH  or  oven  probubili lice.  Thuy  upi>cat  to  scieace  against 
it,  and  nothing  can  avail  them  as  the  basis  of  ai^uraent 
aifainat  it  that  J3  not  ftcientitically  proved  or  demonetratod. 
Tlieir  hYpothceis  of  progress,  evolution,  or  development  is 
unquoatlonahly  rt*piigiiaiit  to  the  whole  Chrietiaji  doctrine 
and  order  of  thoiiglit.  If  it  is  true,  Christianity  is  faUe. 
They  mnst  then,  before  nming  it,  either  prove  Cliristianity 
untrue  or  an  idle  tale,  or  else  prove  absolutely,  boyond  tliu 

iii>!uiihdity  of  a  rational  doubt,  the  tnith  of  their  hypothesis, 
t  ip  not  enough  to  prove  that  it  may,  for  attj^ht  you  know, 
be  true ;  you  iimst  ]>rove  that  It  is  true,  and  cannot  bo  false. 
Chrirtiniiity  is  too  important  a  fact  in  the  world's  history  to 
tw  eet  aside  by  an  imdemoQStrated  hypotheaie.  And  it  is 
my  thine;  but  ecientifio  to  conclade  it*  falsity  on  the  strength 
of  a  aimply  poeeiblo  or  even  probable  hjpoth6*i&.  not  aa  vet 
indeed  proved,  and  of  which  the  best  you  can  Hay  ia  t5iat 
Ton  tniet  science  will  be  able  to  prove  it  when  once  it  is  out 
of  it«  noua;^.  You  cannot  propose  it  at  all,  unless  you  have 
ecientiHcnllv  demonstrated  it,  or  previonsly  diaproved  aXi' 
unde  tlie  (christian  revelation.  So  long  as  yon  leave  it 
po<uihle  for  me  to  bold  the  Ohristian  faitli  wiuiout  contra- 
dietinc;  what  is  demonstrated  to  be  tnie,  yon  have  aiiogftd 
injlhiiig  to  the  purpose  iLgtunst  it,  and  cannot  brin^  forward 
yonr  theory  even  as  probable,  far  Ices  as  scientitic;  for,  if 
It  is  poeeiblc  tliat  (Jbrietianity  is  true,  it  is  not  possible  that 
vour  bypotheels  can  be  true,  or  eveu  scientifically  proved. 
The  scicntist«  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  &ecm  to  snp- 
ptiie  that  ihey  may  rank  Christianity  with  the  various  heathen 
supemtitions,  and  set  it  aside  by  an  unsupported  theory  or 
a  prejudice.  *" 

Let  the  qnewlion  be  understood.  Christianity  teaches  us 
that  in  the  bL^'iiiniu"  Ciod  created  heaven  and  eartli,  and  all 
things  therein,  visible  and  invisible,  that  he  made  man  after 
his  own  iniaffc  and  likeness,  placed  biiu  iu  the  (^doo  of 
Kden,  gave  aim  a  law,  that  is,  made  him  a  ruvclatiou  of  bia 
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will,  instructed  him  in  his  moral  :in(]  religions  duty,  eslab- 
li&Jied  him  in  ori^i^Qal  jnstice,  in  a  attpomatural  state,  andor 
a  sunerniitiirAl  providence,  on  tlie  ])kiio  of  a  sapernatnnil 
destinv;  tliat  man  prevaricated,  broke  tbe  law  giren  him, 
lout  lifa  original  justice,  the  integrity  of  his  natnre  attflchcd 
tlioreto,  and  pommnnion  with  iiis  Mater,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  flesh,  became  captive  to  Satan,  and  subject 
to  deatli,  moral,  temporal,  and  eternal ;  thai  God,  of  bis  own 
goodness  and  mercy,  promised  him  pnrdon  and  deliverance, 
rcderuptioQ  and  aalration,  tbrongh  nis  own  Son  made  man, 
who  in  dnp  time  wft«  horn  of  the  "Virgin  Mary,  Buffered 
tinder  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cnicifiod,  was  dead  aJid  buried, 
and  on  the  third  day  rose  again,  ftaceuded  into  heaven, 
whence  he  shall  come  again,  to  judge  the  living  and  tJie 
dead.  This  doctrine,  in  substance,  was  made  to  onr  first 
parents  in  the  qnrden,  was  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the 
patriarchs,  in  its  purity  in  the  fiyniign^ie,  and  in  ita  purity 
and  integrity  in  the  Christian  chnreli  founded  on  it,  and 
anthorizcd  and  aaeisted  by  Ood  himself  to  teach  it  to  all 
men  and  nations 

According  to  tiiis  doctrine,  the  origin  of  man,  the  honun 
epccios,  as  well  as  of  the  nnivcr»c  and  all  ibj  contents,  is  in 
tlie  creulive  act  of  God,  not  in  evolution  or  development 
The  first  man  wa«  not  a  monkey  or  a  tadpole  developed,  nor 
a  savage  or  barbarian,  but  was  &  man  fnll  grown  in  tbe  in- 
tegrity of  hie  nature,  ineti-ncted  bv  hia  Maker,  and  the  most 
perfect  man  of  his  race,  and  as  he  ie  the  progenitor  of  all 
mankind,  it  follows  that  mankind  began  not  in  "utter  b»^ 
harism,"  as  Sir  John  asserts,  but  in  the  fnll  development 
and  perfection  of  inanbood,  witli  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
providence,  of  their  origin  and  detttinv,  and  of  their  moral 
and  religioiifl  dnty.  Ignorance  has  followed  as  the  penalty 
or  coneeqnence  of  sin,  instead  of  being  the  original  condi- 
tion in  which  man  was  creat42d  ;  and  this  ignorance  brought 
on  the  raco^by  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  the  domina- 
tion of  the  fleen,  and  the  power  of  Satan  acquired  thereby, 
ajie  tlie  origin  and  cjinse  of  barhariKm  of  indivi<Inals  and 
nations,  tlie  innumerable  moral  and  social  eviU  which  have 
atJlictod  iimnkind  in  all  timiM  and  placetL 

Now,  to  Ibis  doctrine  Sir  John  opposes  the  hypothesis  of 
the  ori^n  of  man  io  *'  utter  barbarism,"  and  his  progreea  by 
natural  evolntion  or  8eIf-<ieveIopmenL  But  what  facta  has 
he  adduced  in  ita  snpport,  or  that  eonflict  with  Christain 
teaching,  tliat  prove  that  teaching  false  or  even  doubtful  t 
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He  has  addiicc<l,  tiB  far  as  we  can  ecc,  nono  at  nil,  for  nil  the 
facts  that  he  alleges  are,  to  say  tlie  le^t,  aa  easily  explained 
on  thoRnppoitition  of  man's  deterioration  w  on  the  eiipjiori- 
tion  of  progress,  development,  or  continuous  tneliuration. 
Some  of  the  facts  he  addnees  might,  perhaps,  be  explained 
on  bis  hjrpoUicnH,  if  there  were  no  reaeon  for  giving  tliein  a 
contrary  ©xplaiialion ;  but  there  ie  not  one  of  iheni  that 
must  be  BO  explained.  This  is  not  enough  for  hia  purpose, 
though  it  is  enough  for  oiirs.  He  must  go  further,  and 
prove  that  hirt  facta  not  only  laay  but  miw/ lie  explaim-ij  on 
Ilia  hyjKithefiis,  and  can  he  explained  on  ito  oilier.  If  wc  are 
able  to  explain,  or  be  is  unable  lo  show  positively  tjiut  we 
cannot  explain,  all  known  facte  in  accordanco  with  tlto 
Christian  doctrine,  he  can  ceaeliide  nothing  from  them 
aifainst  Christianity  or  in  favorof  hisnataralism.  "We  do  not, 
he  must  remeniher,  relr  on  those  facts  to  prove  the  Chris- 
tian doetriiio,  hut  \w  refits  on  tlunn  to  Jisprove  it,  by  prov- 
ing bis  hypotJicsis ;  and  if  he  caiitiot  alinw  that  tlicy  nbao- 
lately  do  disprove  it,  or  poellively  prove  hie  hypotheaia,  he 
proves  nothing  to  his  purpoae. 

Sir  John  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  real  or  snpnofted 
rites,  forms,  and  barbarous  cuBtoms  observed  by  outlying 
fiaVBffe  tribes  or  nations,  but,  before  he  can  draw  any  concln- 
aion  from  them  in  favor  of  his  thpnrv  of  progress,  he  must 
prove  that  thuy  were  primitive.  Ilo  knows  them  only  as 
contemporaneous  with  what  he  would  himself  call  civil izt>d 
marriage:  how  then,  without  having  fint  proved  that  the 
race  began  in  "  utter  Ijarbarism,"  conclude  from  them  that 
they  preceded  civilized  marriage?  One  thing ia  certain,  we 
never  find  them  without  Hndmg  wmewhcre  in  the  world 
contemporary  with  them  the  (rivilized  marriflffe.  There  is 
no  Imtory,  hiat»riiml  intimation,  or  tradition  of  any  custom 
or  conception  of  marriage  older  than  wo  Iiave  in  the  Hook  of 
Genesia,  and  in  that  we  find  the  true  idea  of  marria^  was 
already  in  the  world  at  the  earliest  date  of  history,  and  the 
vices  against  it  are  plainly  condemned  in  the  decalogue, 
contemporary  with  tnc»se  very  uHages,  cnstorrut,  and  notions 
of  6avtig(!S  on  which  Sir  John  dwells  with  so  much  apparent 
delight,  iiud  which  are  bmbaroua,  and  lax  enough  to  satisfy 
even  onr  wninen's  rights  men  ;  and,  eo  far  ashintory  goes, 
preceding  them,  the  true  idea  of  marriage  as  Bomethinu 
I  ■wrrorf,  and  as  the  nnion  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  woa 
ItDOwn  and  held,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been,  at 
leaat  eo  far  m  known,  a  development  of  harharian  marriagea. 
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The  ttmo  ane-n-cr  appliw  to  the  qaoetion  of  religion. 
Contemporary  with  the  savage  and  barbarous  auperetitions 
of  the  lienthcn,  and  ovon  prior  to  them,  we  tjnd  pnctiMd  in 
ita  fervor  and  purity  tlie  trne  worship  of  tho  true  God.  Tme 
religion  is  not  developed  from  the  itiipnriticAand  al^urd  sn- 
peretitione  of  the  hcathun,  and  is  by  no  means  tiie  growth  of 
tlie  retigjoue  sentiment  becoming  gradiullv  enlightened  and 
pnrifyinp  itself  from  ttieir  groaeneas,  for  it  la  liistoricaJIy  u 
H'ell  its  logically  older  tlian  anv  of  them.  Men  worshipped 
God  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  before  thoy  worshipped 
the  fetiftli,  the  clomentu,  or  the  ho»tfi  of  heaven,  lieligion 
is  older  than  euperstition,  for  eupcretitioii  is  an  abuse  of  re- 
ligion, as  tho  theologians  say,  by  way  of  cxccau,  as  irrohgion 
ie  it8  abase  by  way  of  defect :  but  a  tiling  mngt  exiitt  and  be 
entertained  Iwfore  it  can  be  abused.  Nothing  can  bo  more 
certain  than  that  trni?  mlinion  hiw  never  Ijeen  developed  from 
false  religions,  or  truth  from  faljteliood;  for  the  trne  mnat 

firepode  the  faW,  nvliicli  ie  &iinply  the  negation  of  the  true. 
Christianity  is,  if  you  will,  a  development,  the  fiiUllment  of 
the  ftynagogDO  or  the  Jewish  religion ;  Judftism  was  also,  if 
jou  will,  a  development  of  the  patriarchal  religion;  but  in 
neither  case  a  selfnievclopment ;  and  in  neither  case  lias  the 
development  been  effected  except  liy  suprniAtural  interven- 
tion. It  would  ho  absurd  to  suppose  the  patrtarohal  relig- 
ion vias  a  devulopiiient  of  hcatlieniam,  eincu  it  is  hiBtorical- 
Iv  prior  to  any  form  of  hcRthenisDi,  xnd  every  known  fonnof 
tioathcnism  sunposes  it,  and  is  intelligible  only  by  IL  So  far 
was  Jndaisin  trom  licing  setf-erolvod  fmm  the  fiiiperstitiona 
rtf  the  heathen,  that  it  wa«  with  the  greatest  difficultv  that  th« 
Iftraelites  tlictasolves,  as  their  history  bIiows,  wore  hnpt  from 
adopting  the  idolatry  nnd  i^n perntition  of  the  aurninnding 
nations,  which  ehow»tlmt  their  religion  was  not  eelf-cvolvuil, 
and  that  it  waji  ahovH  the  level  of  the  moral  and  rcligioufi  life 
of  the  people.  Christianity  devolopsand  perfects  JadaietQ.  but 
by  unpematural  ageiiey,  not  by  tlic  imtLinil  progroBs  or  self- 
development  of  the  Jewinh  people  ;  for  if  it  had  been,  the 
bnlk  oi  the  nntion  would  have  accepted  it,  and  wo  know  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  did  not  accept  it,  bat  re- 
jected it.  and  eontinno  to  reject  it  to  this  day. 

We  know,  also,  that  tho  progress  of  the  lie-athen  nations 
was  very  far  from  raiiting  them  to  the  level  of  the  Cltristinu 
religion.  Traces  of  aome  of  it«  principles  and  acvera!  of  its 
niornl  precepta  may  Ire  funnd  with  tlift  gcntilo  pinlosophers, 
M  we  should  exjKiCt,  since  they  pertained  to  the  priinitivo 
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revelation  ;  but  tlioeo  pHilosophera  were  not  the  first,  but 
mtlier  the  bwt  to  accept  it.  Nowliere  amongidt  the  heathen 
dill  anv  Christ&iii  communities  iprioj;  up  epontaneoasly  or 
wcm  of  indieeuoua  orijtin.  CUristiamty  sprang  out  of  Judea, 
and  th«  nations  adopted  it,  in  the  urst  instance,  onl^  as  it 
was  carried  to  them  by  Jewish  miBflionariee.  And  who  were 
these  miNsionarieti  J  Ilnnihle  Sshermen,  pnbliimne,  and 
mechanics.  Who  fiwt  wcoivod  them,  and  believed  their 
message?  Principjtilv  the  common  people,  the  unletteredj 
the  poor,  and  slaves  or  the  rich  and  nobfc.  "  For  sec  your 
vocation,  bretliren,"  aava  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iv.  96),  "  that  not 
manj  are  vim  Rttoordirig  to  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble."  Were  tlie  fishermen  of  tlie  Lake  Genesareth, 
and  the  slaves  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  we  may  sutk  with  Mgr. 
Marct,  "  the  mostcnh'j^htcncd  ana  advanced  portion  of  man- 
kind i  **  Wiio  dare  maintain  it,  when  it  ie  a  nuostion  of 
natural  development  or  procrossi  Had  Christianity  boon 
the  natural  evolution  of  the  human  raiud,  or  the  proiiuct  of 
the  natural  growth  of  human  intelligence  and  morality,  we 
ahonld  bare  Itrst  encountered  it  not  with  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  unlettered  and  wretched  slaves,  but  with  the 
higher  and  moro  cultivated  clasaos,  with  the  philosophora, 
the  floientiats,  the  noble,  the  great  gcneraU  and  the  most 
eminent  orators  and  statearacn,  the  Mite  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Bociety,  tlioee  who  at  the  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  civil- 
uced  world.  Tot  such  ia  not  the  fact,  but  tlie  fact  ia  the  very 
rovcrftc. 

The  Biblical  liiatory  explaiiia  tlie  origin  of  the  barbarous 
eupci-stitiona  of  heathendom  in  &  very  satisfactory  way,  and 
ahowa  na  very  clearly  that  the  savage  state  is  not  the  primi- 
tive .sfcite,  but  hjw  been  prodncod  by  sin,  and  13  the  result  of 
what  we  call  the  great  gentile  apostasy,  or  falling  away  of 
thu  nations  from  tlie  priiiiitivetir  nati'iarchal  petigioii.  \V  heu 
lan^iago  wa^  confounded  at  Baljcl,  and  the  dJEpcrsion  of 
mankind  took  place,  unity  of  speech  or  language  was  lost, 
and  with  it  unity  of  ideas  or  of  faith,  and  each  tribe  or  na- 
tion took  its  own  cooTse,  and  developed  a  tribal  or  national 
religion  of  ita  own.  Crnuhially  each  trit>e  or  nation  lost  the 
conception  of  God  jw  croator,  and  formed  to  itself  pods  niado 
in  its  own  iintige,  ctotUed  with  iX&  own  paAsione,  and  it  howod 
down  and  M'oraiiippuJ  the  work  of  its  own  haiuia.  It  was 
not  that  they  knew  or  had  known  no  better.  St.  Paul  has 
eettled  that  question.  "  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  agaiiifit  all  impiety  and  injnstice  of  those  men 
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that  detain  the  tratli  of  God  in  injustice.  Becaase  tbat^ 
wliich  is  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  ihom.  For  God  liath 
manifested  it  to  tJicm.  For  the  invisible  thin^  of  bim, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearlj*  seen,  being  under 
stood  by  the  tliingn  tliat  are  made:  Iiis  eternal  [Hiwer  also 
and  divinitj ;  so  Uiat  they  are  incecfuaiie^  Because  when 
they  liad  known  God,  thoy  glorified  htm  not  ae  God,  nor 
gave  thanks ;  bnt  boeamc  vhin  in  their  tbonghts,  and  their 
loolieh  heart  was  darkened ;  for,  professing  tbcinijelvca 
wiao,  they  becatno  fot)!a.  An<i  they  cliangcd  the  glory  of 
the  incornjptiblo  God  into  the  likcncaa  of  the  imnge  of  » 
corniptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  of  four-footed  beaatfi,  and 
of  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  tlto 
desires  of  theii  hearts,  to  nncle-anlines^;  to  dishonor  their 
ownbodiesamongthcmeclvee,  who  diangi'd  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worship^ied  and  served  the  creature  ratlier 
than  the  Creator,  who  ifi  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  (Rom. 
i.  18-25.) 

St.  Pftnl  evidently  does  not  believe  Sir  John  Lubbock** 
doctrine  that  the  race  began  in  "  utter  barbarism,"  and  hav« 
been  slowly  working  their  wav  up  to  the  heights  of  Cliris- 
tian  civilization,  lie  evidently  aecribee  the  superetitiona^ 
and  coniw-qnently  the  barburiHin,  of  tho  huathon  to  ajMista^. 
Sir  John,  of  coorso,  does  not  aeecpt  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul ;  but,  if  he  cannot  prove  St.  Paul  wu8  wrong,  ho  ia  de- 
barred from  nssciting  his  own  hypothesis,  oven  as  probable. 
If  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  earagc  state  on  tho 
ground  of  apostasy  or  gradual  deterioration,  the  hypothc««( 
of  development,  of  seif-evolutiou  or  natural  and  unaided 
progress,  falls  to  the  ground  as  wholly  basulces.  His  hyputh* 
esie  beco]nee  prnbable  only  by  proving  that  no  other  hy- 
potlieeifi  is  poseible. 

Bnt  all  tlie  known  facts  in  the  caFe  are  agiiinfit  onr  sci- 
entific baronet's  hypotheeis.  Take  Mohammedaniam.  It 
sprang  up  sulwciiien tly  to  botli  M(MC8  and  the  Go«j>el.  It 
is  a  compound  of  Judaism  &nd  Christianity,  mora  Jewish 
than  Christian,  however,  and  is  decidedly  inferior  to  either. 
How  explain  this  fact,  if  the  several  mens  of  men  never  fall 
or  retrograde,  bnt  are  always  advancing,  marching  through 
the  ages  onwani  and  npward  i  Many  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Museulmane  belonged  to  liighly  civilized  mviCB, 
and  soine  of  them  were  Christians,  ana  not  a  few  of  thent 
Jews.     Yet  there  ia  .ilway-i  progress,  never  deterioration. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  sovonth  cenmry.    Thero 
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has  been  a  ntoilem  aiioctiwy,  luid  we  see  right  before  our 
eyes  the  procees  of  deterioration,  of  falling  into  barbariein, 
Roing  on  anioiiff  tlioae  who  liave  apostatised  from  Cliristi- 
anity.  The  niiuior  retjards  m  an  evndence  of  Ibc  lowest  bar- 
bariftm  wliat  ho  calls  ''  comrannal  marriage,"  that  is,  mar- 
riage m  wliioh  the  wifo  h  comiuon  Ui  atl  tlie  males  of  lior 
huetand's  family.  Wc  do  not  bcUovo  iliia  sort  of  inarriaee 
was  ever  »ny  tiling  more  tlian  an  exceptional  fact,  Hku 
polyandn,-;  hnt  wippose  it  wn«  even  common  among  tho 
lowest  savage  tribes,  bow  much  lower  or  more  bnrbaroita  is 
the  Dtatv  it  iridicrates,  thitn  what  the  tiighly  eivilized  Plato 
makes  tlic  magistrates  prrj«;ribo  in  his  imaginary  Kepublicl 
How  niueh  In  advance  of  such  a  practiee  m  the  free  Jova 
adcocateil  by  Mary  Woletonccroft  and  Fanny  Wriglit ;  tho 
recommendation  of  Godwin  to  abolieh  marriage  and  the 
monopoly  by  one  man  of  any  one  woman;  tlmn  the  dc- 
nnnciation  of  mnrringe  by  the  late  Ilobert  Owen  aa  one  of 
tlie  trinity  of  evils  which  have  hitherto  afflicted  the  raee, 
and  hui  prouoeal  to  replace  it  by  a  coniiniinity  of  wives,  as 
he  proposed  to  replace  private  property  by  a  eommnnity  of 
goods;  or,  indeed,  than  we  see  actually  sdopted  in  pmctieo 
by  the  OreidaCommnnlty  if  Sir  John  regarasthegynocracy 
which  ppevaib  in  fionie  itavage  trilxjs  as  eharactcnstic  of  a 
very  low  form  of  barbarism ;  but  to  wliat  else  tends  tho 
worn  an' 8- rights  movement  in  his  country  and  ouret  If  sne- 
ccBsfiil,  not  only  would  women  bo  tlio  nilcrs,  bnt  chiMren 
would  follow  tho  mother's  line,  not  the  father's,  for  the  ol>- 
vions  reason  that,  while  tho  mother  can  be  known,  the  father 
cannot  be  with  any  certainty.  Does  not  free  love,  tlie  main- 
spring of  the  movement,  fend  to  thiai  And  are  not  they 
who  mipport  it  connfed  tho  advance  party  of  t!ic  age,  and 
we  who  resist  deiiouiieed  a*i  uld  fugies  or  a»  (he  dcfvnderh  of 
man's  tyrumiy  t 

Sir  John  relates  that  some  tribes  are  eo  low  in  their  intel- 
ligence that  they  have  none  or  only  the  vagneat  conceptions 
of  the  divinity,  and  none  at  all  of  God  as  creator.  Tie  need 
not  go  amiingst  ontlyingbarlmrians  to  find  persons  who6«  in- 
telligence ia  ctiiially  low.  lie  will  seiirch  in  vain  throueb 
all  gentile  pliilosojiliy  without  finding  tho  conception  of  a 
wrcativc  God.  Nay.  niuoug  our  own  contemporaries  he  can 
find  more  who  consider  it  a  proof  of  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  rare  scientifie  attainments  that  they  reject  tho 
liict  of  creation,  relegate  God  into  the  nn known  and  the  un- 
knowable, and  tiiafib  us  that  the  universe  is  eelf-evolved,  and 
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nun  is  only  a  monkey  or  gorilla  developed.  These  men  re- " 
gard  thecnaclvoe  as  Uio  liglite  of  their  age,  and  are  so  ro- 
giirdc<l,  too,  by  no  inconsidontble  portion  of  the  pnblic 
Nctid  wo  name  Aiigiiste  Comte  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
among  the  dead  ;  E.Littr^,  Ilerbept  Spencer,  J.  Stuart  Mill, 
Professor  Ilniley,  Charles  Darwin,  nottosay  Sir  John  him- 
self, amtrng  the  living^  IE  thcue  men  and  their  adlterviiu 
have  not  Tap^od  intu  barbarism,  their  eeionce,  if  accepted, 
would  lead  us  to  tlic  ideas  aud  pruotices  which  Sir  John  tells 
us  bclonff  to  tho  lowoot  stage  of  twrbarism.  Sir  John 
douhta  it  anr  savage  tribe  can  be  found  that  is  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  rellgiouii  conceptions  or  sentiments,  hnt,  if 
we  may  believe  their  own  stateinents,  we  have  people 
enough  among  tlio  apostate  Oliristians  of  our  daj  wholiavo 
none,  and  glory  in  it  as  a  proof  of  their  guperiority  to  the 
reet  of  maukind. 

Sir  John  sees  a  elinmcteri^tii:  of  barbamm  or  of  the 
early  aavage  state  in  the  belief  in  und  the  dread  of  evil  spirits, 
or  what  he  calls  demontHm.  The  I3ible  tells  us  all  the  guds 
of  tlio  heathens  are  devils  or  demons.  Even  this  clutrao- 
tcridtic  of  barbariflm  is  reproduced  in  our  civilized  com- 
munities by  spiritism,  which  is  of  enlightened  American 
origin.  This  spiritisiti,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  relig- 
ion with  large  inimhors  of  men  and  women  in  our  midst, 
id  nothing  but  domwiusm,  the  necromancy  and  witchcraft 
or  familUr  spirits  uf  tlio  ancient  world.  Men  who  reject 
Cliristianity,  who  liavc  no  belief  in  God,  or  at  least  do  not 
hold  it  neceaaary  to  worship  or  pay  liira  tho  least  homage  or 
respect,  Iwlieve  in  the  spirits,  go  to  the  medium,  and  con- 
sult her,  as  Saul  in  hia  desperation  consulted  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  If  we  go  back  a  few  years  to  the  last  century,  we 
ehikll  find  tho  most  polished  people  on  tho  slobe  aboUiihing 
religion,  decreeing  that  death  is  an  Ktemal  sleep,  and  per- 
putrating,  in  the  nitmo  of  liberty,  virtue,  hmnanity,  and 
brotherly  love,  crimes  and  cnielties  unsurpassed  if  not  un- 
etjualled  in  the  history  of  ths  most  Mvago  tribes;  and  we 
sec  little  improvcmeut  in  our  own  century,  more  thoroughly 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  unprincipled  and  needless  war 
than  any  other  century  of  wfiich  wc  possess  the  history^ 
Indeed,  the  scenes  of  17y3~3-4  are  now  in  proceee 
repmduction  in  Eiiro|>e. 

Wo  must  rernembor  that  all  these  deteriorations  hai 
taken  place  or  are  takini^  pliice  in  the  most  highly  eivilizej . 
nations  of  the  glohu,  wlioae  ancestors  were  OTiristiana,  snd 
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witli  peraoiiR  raanj  of  wlmrn  ware  brotiglit  up  in  the  belief 
of  Cliristiaiiitj.  Take  tbc  men  and  women  wlio  hold,  on 
inarriaco  and  on  roliglon,  wbHt  are  csilled  "  advincod  views  " 
— frcc-Tovcrs  and  free-religioniste — raraovc  thorn  from  the 
restraints  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  not  yet  up  to  their 
8t»ndarjj,  niid  let  them  foi-m  a  commanity  by  thcmaclvee  in 
which  their  %ni;w3  ehall  be  carried  out  in  practice;  would 
tliey  not  in  two  or  lUfoo  generations  lapse  into  a  Bt:ite  not 
above  that  of  the  ino^t  di^xi^dud  and  liltby  aavagce)  W^e 
see  thiB  deterioration  going  on  in  our  inidBt  and  riglit 
bcforo  our  eyes,  as  the  effect  of  apostoey  from  our  lioly 
reli^on.  Tliis  proves  tlint  apostasy  is  sufficient  to  explnin 
the  exLitenee  of  tim  Kivageti  races,  without  snpposing  the 
human  raco  began  in  '■  utter  barbarism."  If  apostasy  in 
niodtirn  ti  rnus,  as  we  see  it  doe«,  loads  to  "  utter  barliaris'm," 
why  should  it  not  have  done  eu  in  ancient  times? 

We  mli^ht  make  the  case  still  stron^or  against  tLo  au- 
tlior'a  hypothesis,  if  necessary,  bv  referring  to  tbc  great: 
and  renowned  nations  of  antiquity,  that  in  turn  led  ths 
civilization  of  tlie  world.  Of  tliy  imtionH  that  apostatized 
or  adhorod  to  tho  great  gentile  apostasy,  not  one  has  snr- 
vived  tbo  laps*!  of  time.  To  every  one  of  them  b:iR  snc- 
cccdcd  barlmrienif  dcaolation,  or  a  now  people.  The  EgJ'pt 
of  antiquity  full  before  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  the 
Kgypt  of  the  Greeks  was  abaorbed  by  Rome,  and  fell  with 
her.  Assyria  leaves  of  her  greatness  only  long  since  buried 
and  forgotten  ruins,  while  tlie  savage  Kunl  and  the  pred- 
atory Anih  roara  at  will  over  the  desert  that  has  succeeded 
to  her  once  flonriehing  citiea  and  richly  cnttivated  fields. 
Syria,  Tyre.  Carth;ige,  and  tlic  Greek  cities  of  Europe  and' 
Asia  have  disappeared  or  dwindled  iuto  iueignificanco.  nud 
what  remains  of  them  they  owe  to  the  conservative  power 
of  the  Christianity  they  adopted  and  have  in  some  measure 
retained.  So  true  ifi  it,  as  tlie  Psalmist  aays,  "the  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  natinuR  that  forget 
God."  How  explain  this  fact,  if  tbeee  aneient  nations 
could  by  their  own  inherent  energy  and  power  of  eelf-do- 
velopment  raise  themselves  from  "  utter  barbarism  "  to  tho 
civilixntion  tliey  once  pos^ssed,  that  they  could  not  pre- 
serve it;  that,  after  having  reached  a  certain  point,  tlicy 
began  to  decline,  grew  corrupt,  and  at  length  fell  by  their 
own  internal  ruttennessi  If  men  and  nations  are  uatnraEI y 
progressive,  how  happons  it  that  we  find  so  many  individ- 
uals oud  nations  decline  and  fall,  through  internal  corrup- 
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Anotlier  fact  is  not   less  coticlneive  againet  Sir  John's! 
hjrpotli^iH,  thai  in  all  the  nattotu  of   the  heathen  worldj 
their  least  barbaroos  period  knoM'n  to  ns  is  their  cfljUoBfe| 
after  tlie  apoatasv  and  disperaion.     The  oldest  of  the  eacred 
books  of   ttie  rfindns  an-  the  profonndeat  and  richoat  in 
thought,  and  the  freest  from  superstition  and  puerilitiee  ao_ 
chnractcriKtie  of    the    Hindu    people  to-day.     The  earliealg 
religion  of  the  liomans  was  far  more  spiiicnal,  inteHeotailyl 
than  tliat  which  prevailed  at  the  establishment  of  the  ecu-' 
pirc  »nd  the  introduction  of   Cfmstianity.    Indeed,  wher- 
ever we  have  the  moniis  of  tracing  the  religious  historjr  of 
the  ancient  heathen  nations,  we  liiid  it  is  a  history  of  altnoatl 
uninterrupted  dotorioratioii  and  corruption,  becoming  coa-4 
tinuallj  more  cruel,  iiupuru.  und  dohasm^  as  time  flows  oil.] 
The  mysteries,  peraaps,  retiinod  somcthiag  of  the  earlier 
doclrincs,  hut  they  dtd  littte  to  arrest  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  tlic  na.tional  rcHgion ;  the  philosophera,  no  doubt,,i 
reUined  some  valuahle  traditions  of  the  primitive  religion^ 
but  so  mixed  up  with  eroaserror  and  absurd  fables tbac  they 
had  no  effect  on  the  hfc  or  morals  of  the  people.     One  of 
the  last  acta  of  Socrates  was  to  require  Onto  to  sacrifiee  a 
cock  to  Eeculapius.     If  Sir  John's  hypothesis  were  true, 
nothing  of  this  could  happen,  and  wesltonld  tind  the  relig- 
ion of  every  nation,  as  time  g-oo&  on,  bcooining  purer  audi 
more  refined,  lees  gro»s  and  puerile,  more  enlightened  and 
intellectual,  and  more  apiritual  and  elevating  in  ita  influence. 

The  traditions  of  some,  perhaps  of  all  heathou'  nations, 
refer  their  origin  to  savage  and  barbarian  ancestors,  and 
this  may  have  been  tlio  fact  with  many  of  them.     Horace 
would  aeetu  to  go  the  full  length  of  Sir  John's  theory,     tie 
tells  ug  that  the  primitive  men  spmn?  like  animafa  from 
the  earth,  a  mute  and  filthy  herd,  lightmg  one  another  for 
an  acorn  or  a  den.     Cicero  speaks  somewhat  to  the  same 
purpoae,  only  he  dues  not  say  it  wa«  the  state  of  thopri- 
fitsoal  man.  Yet  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  nations  do  aoCj 
in  general  favor  the  mala  point  of  Sir  John's  hypothesis, 
that  men  came  out  of  barbansm  by  their  own  spontaneous 
development,  natural    progressiveness,  or  indigenous  and. 
unaidud  t-fforts.     Tiiey  rit>e,  according  to  these  traditi oiis^ { 
to  the  civilized  state  only  by  the  assintauce  of  the  gods,  od 
bv  the  aid  of  niiseionarice  or  colonies  frum  nations  already^ 
civilized.     The  goddess  Ceres  teaches  them  to  plant  corn 
and  make  bread  j  Bacchus  teaches  tliem  to  plant  the  vine 
and  to  make  wine ;  Prometheus  draws  tire  from  heaven  and 
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teHclies  tliem  its  uiw;  other  divinities  teach  to  ket^p  bees. 
to  tame  and  rear  Hocks  and  herds,  ninJ  tho  eoreral  arts  of 
peai:e  aiiJ  war.  Athens  attributed  her  civilization  to  Mt- 
lierva  and  to  Cecropa  and  his  Ejyptian  colony;  Thebes,  here 
to  Ori>hens  and  Cadmus,  of  rhnjnician  origin ;  llorae 
claimed  todespend  from  a  Trojan  uolr)iij,  and  borrowed  her 
laws  from  tho  Athoninna — her  literature,  philoeophy,  her 
art  ami  science,  from  the  Greeks.  The  poets  paint  the 
priniitivo  ago  as  the  ago  of  g^old,  and  tno  philoBophcrs 
alwa^'s  apeak  of  the  race  as  deteriorating,  and  find  the  past 
Buperior  to  the  present.  What  is  best  and  truest  in  Plato 
he  aflcribos  tu  the  wisdom  of  tho  ancionts,  and  even  IJomer 
speaks  of  tlie  dvgeneraov  o(  men  iu  liia  dav&  from  what 
they  wore  at  the  slcgo  of  Troy.  Wc  think  the  aathor  will 
searcii  in  vain  ihroiich  at!  antiquity  to  find  a  tradition  or  a 
hint  which  osgigne  the  civilization  of  any  people  to  its  own 
iudigt^nous  and  unasaiated  efforts. 

Sir  John  Lnbbock  deaeribes  the  uivages  as  inonrions  and 
little  giren  to  reflection.  He  says  they  never  look  beyond 
the  phenoineniKi  to  itji  cause.  They  see  the  world  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  never  think  of  looking  further,  and  ask- 
ing who  made  it,  or  whence  they  themselves  came  or  whith- 
er they  go.  Thoy  lack  not  only  cnrioBity,  bnt  tlic  power 
of  abstraction  and  genenilization,  and  even  thonght  is  a  bur- 
den t«  them.  This  is  no  doobt  in  the  main  tme;  bnt  it 
makes  against  their  natural  progreeeivenoes,  and  explains 
why  they  are  not,  aa  we  know  they  are  not,  progreasive,  but 
remain  always  stationary,  if  left  to  tbemselvoB.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  eavHge  state  ia  in  fact  its  imtnubilitv. 
The  siivagc  gyrates  from  ago  to  ago  in  the  eamo  narrow  cir- 
cle— never  of  himself  advances  beyond  it.  Whether  a  tribe 
sank  in  what  Sir  John  catls  "  iitlflr  barbarifim,"  and  which 
he  holds  was  the  original  atate  of  the  hnman  race,  has  ever 
been  or  ever  can  be  elevated  to  a  civilized  atate  by  any  human 
efforts,  oven  of  others  already  civilized,  ie,  perhaps,  pruble- 
niaticil.  Aa  far  as  experience  goea,  the  tendency  of  Buch  a 
tribe,  brought  in  contact  with  a  civilized  race,  is  to  retire 
the  deeper  into  the  forest,  to  waste  away,  and  finally  be- 
come extinct  Certain  it  is,  no  instance  of  it&  becoming  a 
civilized  people  can  be  named. 

in  every  known  iustanue  in  which  a  sava^  or  barbarous 
people  has  become  civilized,  it  has  been  by  the  aid  or  influ- 
ence of  relitfion.  or  their  relations  with  a  i«op]e  alrevidy 
civilized.     Tiio  oarbariaBs  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Era- 
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pire  of  tlic  West,  and  seated  thcinficlvcs  on  it^  rains,  wero 
more  than  half  romanized  before  llie  conquest  by  their  rela- 
tiona  with  the  Komana  antl  service  in  the  armies  of  tlie  em- 
pire, and  they  rather  cijntinuod  the  Koman  order  of  civili- 
zation ill  the  several  kin^doinB  and  states  thej  founded  tliaii 
deetrojcd  it.  The  Roman  system  of  odiic-atioii,  aud  urcn 
the  imperii  «c}tooK  if  fewer  in  nnmbor  and  on  a  rodnced 
scale,  were  continued  all  through  the  barbaroD8agc«  dovn  to . 
the  founding  of  tlie  universities  of  inediaBTal  Eorope.  Their  ' 
ci^lization  was  carried  forward,  far  in  advance  of  tliiit  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  by  tlic  chiircli,  the  great  civiljaor  of  the 
nations.  The  nortberu  bftrbariana  that  remained  at  home, 
the  (iommns,  the  Sciindiaavians,  the  ScIavo«,  urore  civili»oa 
by  the  labors  of  Christian  monks  and  miesioiiartes  from  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  from  Gaul,  England,  md  IreUod.  In 
no  inetance  liaa  their  civilization  been  of  indigenons  origin 
and  d(!ve!opment, 

Sir  John  Liihltock  replies  to  tlits  as  ho  does  to  Atx;hbishop 
Whatelv's  aseortiun  that  no  inetaiiee  h  on  record  of  a  savage 
people  liaving  risen  to  a  civilized  etat«  by  ita  own  indif;cn- 
ou£  and  nnaseisted  efforts,  that  it  is  no  objection,  because  we 
E;liould  nut  expect  to  find  any  record  of  any  snch  an  event, 
sinoG  it  took  place,  if  at  all,  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  in  "preliictoric  tinies."  We  gmnt  tliat  the  faet  tJi.it 
there  is  no  lanMcn.  record  of  it  is  not  conelnsive  proof  that 
no  instiince  «f  the  kind  ever  oeeurred  ;  Init  if  so  iin]>ortanC 
an  event  ever  occurred,  wc  bhould  cxpetit  &omc  trace  of  it  in 
the  traditions  of  civilized  nations,  or  at  least  find  some  tonden- 
cicB  to  it  in  the  outlying  savage  nations  of  the  present,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  a.s  a  thing  not  improbable  in  it- 
self. But  nothing  of  the  sort  is  fonnd.  The  antbor'n appeal 
to  our  )gnonuic«.  and  onr  i^iorance  only,  cannot  serve  his 
pnrpnse.  He  urraignH  the  universal  faith  of  Cliris tendon i, 
and  ho  must  nmke  ont  his  eaeo  by  po&itivc,  not  simply 
negative  proofs.  Till  his  hypothesis  is  proven  by  positivo 
endonce,  the  faith  of  Cli  ristendom  remains  firm,  and  ntntiiof 
can  be  concluded  again&t  it. 

But  how  really  Bianda  the  qneation  t  Sir  John  finds  in 
the  varions  ontlyine  savugo  triiws  numnrons  facts  which  he 
takes  to  Im-  the  original  germ&  of  civilization,  and  hunoehoi 
concludes  that  Uie  primitive  condition  of  tiiu  human  race  waft 
that  of  ''utter  barbariiim,"  and  the  nations,  or,  us  hosays,  the 
racea,  that  have  become  civilized,  "have  i«como60  by  their 
indigenous  and  unaided  efforts,  bjtheir  own  inherentenergy 
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and  power  of  nolf-developuicnt  or  progrcse."  But  tlie  facts 
he  alleges  may  jii»it  as  well  be  r^iniiiiHceDces  of  a  ynst  (civili- 
zation aa  anticipations  of  a  civilization  not  rot  a(>%'clop«d; 
and  in  our  judgment — and  it  is  not  to-day  that  for  (he  first 
time  we  have  gtndiwl  the  (^nestion — they  are  much  better  ex- 
plained as  reminiscence);  than  as  anticipations,  n&y,  arc  not 
explioable  in  any  other  wav.  Tlii-  faeta  a])]M>ntefl  to,  llicn, 
can  at  beet  count  for  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Iivpothciiis  of 
natural  pm^rBHs  or  davelopinent.  Tliey  do  not  prove  it  or 
render  it  pi-obable. 

He  is  able,  and  he  confeeses  it,  to  produce  no  inatanco  of 
the  natnral  and  unawisted  progress  ot  any  race  of  men  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  and  even  his  own  facts  show  tluit 
barlairoHH  or  saviigc  tril>eti  are  not  naturally  progrossivo,  but 
atationarv,  stnick  with  immohilitj.  Where,  then,  are  tbe 
proofs  oi  his  byjxttheitU  t  Hl'  has  yot  prodncpd  none.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  shown  him  that,  in  all  known 
ittsIiincL's,  the  piiasajjc  from  barkirism  into  civilization  Iiiu* 
been  effected  only  by  gnpemntnral  nid,  or  by  tlio  influence 
of  a  previously  civilized  race  or  people,  Wc  liiivo  hhown 
him  also  that  tlie  gentile  aprmtjiKy,  wliich  tlio  Itible  recurde 
and  our  religion  aesortd,  snfliciently  explains  the  orijiiti  of 
borbtristn.  We  have  aUo  ^own  him  nations  once  civilized 
falling  into  barbarism,  an'd,  in  addition,  have  sliown  liini  tbe 
tendency  of  an  apostate  people  to  lajwe  into  barbarism  ex- 
isting and  openrtinc  boforo  our  verj'  yes,  in  men  wfaoeo  an- 
cestors were  onnc  civilized  and  even  ChriBtJans.  The  cliief 
elements  of  barbarism  lie  describes  exist  and  are  encouraged 
and  defended  in  our  midst  by  men  who  aro  counted  by  tliem- 
selves  and  their  contemporaries  as  the  groat  men,  the  great 
liglita,  the  advanced  party  of  this  advanced  b^o.  Ja-X  thi;  apos- 
tasy become  moro  general,  take  away  tlie  church  or  deprive 
her  of  her  influence,  and  eliminate  from  the  laws,  manners, 
and  customs  of  modem  slates  what  they  retain  of  Chrisdan 
doctrine  and  morality,  and  it  is  plain  Co  see  that  nations  tho 
loudest  in  thoirboast  of  their  civilization  would,  if  notsnper- 
Datmiilly  arrested,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  sink  to  the 
~  »vel  of  any  of  tbe  ancient  or  modern  outlying  savage  tribes. 

Snch  is  the  case,  and  so  stands  the  argument.  SirJulm 
Lnbbock brings forwiml  an  hypothesis,  not  original  with  him 
indeed,  and  tlio  full  bearing  of  which  wo  would  fain  beliuve 
he  does  not  soe,  for  wliich  Tie  adduces  and  eau  adduce  not  a 
single  wetl-authcnticated  fact,  and  which  wonld  not  be  fa- 
vored for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  understands  il,  wero  it 
Vok  tX— M 
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not  for  its  contradiction  of  tlic  BiblicAl  doctrine  and  Ghris- 
tiun  tradition.  But  while  thoro  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  tlie 
liypotlit^ifi,  all  the  known  fuct^of  liistorjr  or  of  hamannatnro, 
as  well  ae  all  tlie  principle*  of  religion  and  plillosopliv,  with 
one  voice  pronounce  agajnst  it  as  untenable.  le  not  thi« 
«Don£li !  Nothing  ia  more  certain  than  Chriittian  fuitU;  no 
fa<:t  16  or  can  be  i»etter  authenticated  than  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation ;  wu  inif^ht  tlton  aliegu  tliat  the  h^ypothcsis  is  disproved, 
uay,  not  to  be  entertained,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Chriei- 
tiau  revelation,  ilian  which  nothing  can  be  more  certain. 
We  ehonld  have  been  perfectly  justilied  in  doing  bo,  and 
&o  we  should  have  done ;  but  a5  the  author  appeals  toeoienoo 
and  pro"i-e88  to  support  hiinwlf  on  facts,  we  nave  thought  it 
beat,  without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  faith,  to  uicct  him 
ou  his  o^^'n  ground,  to  show  him  that  science  docs  not  enter- 
tain his  appual,  aud  that  his  tlieory  of  progroaa  is  but  a  base- 
leea  hypotliia*is,  coiitrudicltjd  by  all  tlic  known  fact*  in  the 
case  aj]d  Bunported  by  none;  and  therefore  no  science atall. 

Sir  Jolin  s  theory  of  progrcse  jg  jtut  now  popalar,  and  is 
put  forth  with  great  coiilideniMj  in  the  respectable  name  of 
i«cit!nce,  and  tlie  modem  world,  with  sciolists,  accept  it,  with 
groat  pump  and  parade.  Yet  it  ia  manifestly  absurd. 
Nothing  cannot  make  iteelf  something,  nor  can  any  thing 
maJco  itacif  more  than  it  is.  The  imperfect  cannot  of  it«clt 
perfect  itself,  and  no  man  can  lift  hiinKulf  by  liia  own  waist- 
bands. Even  Archimc<Ios  required  soinevrliore  to  standout- 
aide  of  the  world  in  order  to  be  able  U>  raise  the  world  with 
his  lever.  Yet  wo  deny  not  progress ;  we  believe  in  it,  and 
hnld  that  man  lb  progreasive  even  to  the  infinite ;  bnt  notby 
hia  own  unaided  ellort  or  by  hi»  own  inherent  energy  and 
natural  atrBngth,  nor  without  the  supernatiiraJ  aid  of  divino 
grace.  But  progress  by  nature  alone,  or  self  •evolution, 
uiougb  we  tnod  to  believe  it  when  a  child,  we  put  away 
when  we  bccamn*  a  Jnaii,  aa  we  did  otln?r  childiiili  things. 

Thus  ranch  we  have  thought  it  our  duly  to  say  in  reply 
to  tlie  tlieory  that  makes  the  Iminan  race  begin  in  utter  bar- 
l)ariBm,  aud  civilization  spring  from  natural  development  or 
•evolution,  eo  popular  with  our  unchristian  ecieuti&td  or — but 
forreapect  to  the  pnbliu  we  would  eay — sciolists.  We  have 
in  our  reply  repentod  many  things  which  wo  have  eaid  bo- 
fore,  and  which  have  been  said  by  otliere,  and  better  aald. 
Bnt  it  will  not  do  to  let  such  a  boolk  as  the  one  before  as  £0 
imanswered  in  the  present  statu  uf  the  public  mind.debaatui- 
•ed  as  it  is  by  false  scionoc.  If  books  will  repeat  the  ernor, 
vra  can  only  repeat  our  answer. 
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[From  Ow  OktboUc  Worid  for  June,  ISHL] 

"WBliave  omitted  from  the  title  page  the  long  list  of  works 
of  which  Hepbort  Spencer  ie  the  autlior,  works  of  rare  aliil- 
itr  in  their  wav,  but  ess'tiitiatlj'  faltto  in  iho  nhiloM^phical 
principles  on  which  they  are  based.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
ui  auturally  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Great  Britiuu,  far  aa- 
pei'ior  to  the  mucli  praieed  Backle,  and  not  aurpasaed,  if 
oqnalled,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  now  Member  of  Parliament. 
We  have  heretofore  consulered  him  as  belonging  to  the  posi- 
tivist  Bohool  of  philosophy,  founded  hy  Aiieuale  Comte,  and 
tlie  ahle^t  man  of  that  Bcliuol;  abler,  and  ](ss  ahj^iinl  than 
even  K.  Littrd.  But  in  a  note  to  the  work  before  m  he  die* 
cUima  all  affiliation  with  poaitimoa,  declares  tliat  he  doe»  not 
accept  M.  Comte'g  system,  and  says  that  the  general  princi- 
pleB,in  which  he  agroeewith  that  singular  man, he  hnsdrawn 
not  from  him,  but  from  sources  common  to  them  both. 
This  we  ran  easily  lietieve,  for  in  the  little  we  have  had  the 
patience  to  read  of  M.  Comtc's  imreadable  works,  we  hare 
round  nothing  originnl  with  him  but  his  drynetis,  dnhie^, 
and  weariisomnoso,  in  which,  if  he  is  not  orL};iiial,  he  is  at 
leant  superior  to  iiwst  meo.  Yet  we  hfLvc  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  easaQtial  difference  of  doetrinc  or  principle  be- 
tween the  Frenchman  and  the  Eiiglialtman,  and  to  us  who 
are  nqt  positivista,  M.  Comtej  M.  Littr^,  George  H.  Lewog, 
Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stnart  Mill,  Miss  Evans,  and  Har- 
riet Marlinoaii  belong  to  one  and  the  same  scliool. 

It  ia  but  HJmple  justice  to  Herbert  Spencer  to  say  that  he 
writes  in  strong,  manly,  and  for  the  moat  part  classical  Eng- 
li^,  and  has  made  him&elf  master  of  the  oest  philosophical 
style  that  we  have  met  with  in  any  English  or  American 
writer.     He  understands,  as  far  as  a  man  can  with  hii  prin- 


*Tht  Prlfuiptn  <d  Bvtlogi/.  Bv  HEfmaKT  8rBK0BR.  Author  of 
'■PiratPriDclplee,"Ac..  New  York';  1894.  [Tlils  uburl  nrliclA  u|>r>uir«^ 
vnonj;  the  notlOM of  "New  PuWicnlioH*,"  mid  vma  uot  iatcadiii  to  bo 
a»  ciaborat«  review  of  Herbert  Spouciir'a  book;  but  sa  li  U  referred  to  in 
till)  iivxt  Krtlcle,  and  on  acooiint  of  lIio  mntlcr  It  oootalnii,  It  liiw  bi|!<;ii  in- 
■ortod  hnro.  A  funkftr  orillekin  of  tlie  cnsiiilc  [>Ui)iiiiikii!iy  niiiy  Im  foutiil 
In  the  BffnUttionof  Afhti*m,  iii  l-lir-  Nunniid  voliitimof  itiivH- wcirk*.— Kti.  \ 
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ciplee,  the  philoeopli;  of  the  English  tongno,  and  writes  it 
with  tlie  fi-ee<]om  and  case  of  a  master,  tliough  not  always 
with  perfect  parity.  He  must  have  boon  a  hard  stadontud 
evidi^ntlj  is  a  most  tAboriou&  thinker  and  indotitrioDB  writer. 
But  hero  ends,  we  are  sorry  to  «iy,  onr  oomiuen.imion.  It  is 
the  misfortune,  perversity,  or  folly  of  llerl>ert  Spencer  (o 
B[>eni)  hia  life  in  attempting  to  obtain,  or  at  leant  to  explain, 
effects  without  causes,  properties  without  substauoe,  and 
phenomena  witliout  uoumena  or  beiiii;.  In  his  PHnctple* 
of  PftUo6ophy,  ho  divides  the  roal  and  unreal  intothoknow- 
able  and  tlie  unknowable,  without  oxplainiug,  however,  how 
tho  human  mind  knows  there  is  an  unknowable  ;  and  to  the 
unknowable  he  relc.Kate3  the  principles,  origin,  and  eau^iesof 
things;  that  ie,  in  pUin  Englieli,  the  priiieiples,  origin,  and 
caiiHea  of  things  are  nnreal,  at  least  to  na,  and  are  not  only 
unknown,  but  absolutely  unknowable,  and  should  be  bani«Ii> 
ed  as  Bubjcctfi  of  inTcetication,  iuquiry,  or  thoa^tbt.  Henec 
the  knowable,  that  to  which  all  science  m  TOsErieted,  includes 
only  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  the  BcnBlbto  or  mnterinl  world. 

Biology,  which  ia  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  as*  is 
the  science  of  life,  but,  on  tlie  iintlior'i;  principles,  is  neaas- 
sarily  confined  to  the  statement,  description,  and  claseitica- 
tion  of  facts,  orpheimmen.i  of  organic  as  distinguished  from 
inorganic  matter.  Ho  can  admiK  on  his  philosophy,  no  vital 
principle,  ttut  must  explain  the  vit^  phenomena  without  it, 
Dv  a  corabination,  brought  about  nobody  knows  how,  of 
ctemical,  mechanical,  and  electric  changes,  forces,  action, 
and  roftotion — as  if  there  can  be  changes,  foroe«,  action,  or 
r<.a:;tton  where  there  is  no  relation  of  causa  und  effect  1  But 
after  all  his  labor,  and  it  is  iotmenso.  to  show  what  chemical, 
meclmnical,  and  electric  chajigea  and  oombinatioos,  binary, 
tertiary,  &c.,  are  observed  in  a  living  subject,  he  explains 
nothing ;  for  life,  while  it  lasts,  ie  neither  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, nor  electrical,  hut  to  a  certain  extent  resists  and  counter- 
iiets  nil  these  forces,  and  the  hnmau  body  falls  completely 
nuder  their  dominiouonly  when  it  liiis  cea^d  to  be  a  living 
b<](ly,  when  liy  chemical  action  it  is  decomposed,  and  returns 
to  the  several  elements  from  which  it  was  formed. 

Mr.  Snoncer  describes  very  scientifically  the  entire  procesa 
of  assimilation  ;  but  what  is  that  living  power  withm  thai 
assimilates  the  food  we  eat,  and  converts  it  into  chyle,  blood, 
and  llcsh  and  bonoV  You  see  hero  a  principle  operating  of 
which  no  element  is  found  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  ordeo- 
tricity,  or  any  possible  combination  of  them.     The  muscles 
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of  my  anna  and  tiliouIJer  may  opiirato  on  mcclianictU  princi- 
ples ID  raising;  my  arm  wlion  I  will  Ui  i-aise  it,  bnt  on  what 
mediaaica],  ohuEUiCiil,  or  L-lectriual  pniicipies  do  I  vrill  to 
raise  it^  That  1  will  to  raise  it,  and  in  M-iUing  to  doso  pei^ 
fonn  an  immaterial  act,  1  know  better  than  you  know  that 
"  percuBsioQ  produces  detonation  in  sulphide  of  nitrogen," 
or  that  "explosion  is  a  property  of  nitroinaimite,"  or  "  ni- 
tro-glycerine." 

'Die  simple  fact  is  that  the  physical  pciences  are  all  good 
and  useful  m  their  place  and  for  purposes  to  whicti  they 
arc  fitted  ;  but  they  arc  alt  secondary  &cicuces,  and  without 
principles  higher  than  themselves  to  give  dialectic  validity 
to  their  ioductione,  they  are  no  sciences  at  ail.  There  is  no 
approach  to  the  Bcience  of  life  in  Ilerbert  Spenccr'e  Biology; 
there  is  only  a  painfully  elaborate  statement  of  the  principal 
external  facts  which  usually  accompany  it  and  depend  on  it. 
Indeed^  wo  had  the  imprestiioii  tlmtour  mostadvnnccdphye- 
iolOKlste,  while  admitting  in  tboir  place  chemical  and  elec- 
tric forces  as  necessary  to  thu  plienuniena  of  organic  life,  had 
abandoned  the  attempt  tooxpound  the  science  of  phj-eiology 
on  chemical,  electric,  or  mecnanical  principles,  or  any  posBi- 
blo  combination  of  them.  Even  Dr.  Draper,  if  ho  makes 
no  great  ubo  of  it  in  his  physiology,  recognizes  a  vital  princi- 
ple, even  an  immaterial  eoiil,  in  man.  We  had  also  the  im- 
presaion  that  the  medical  profession  were  ahanduniitg  the 
chemical  theory  of  medicine,  ko  fashionable  a  fewyeareago. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  scteuoe,  Mr.  Spencer  isaq^narter  of  acen* 
tiirv  behind  his  age. 

The  chapter  on  genesis,  genemtiou,  multiplication,  or  re- 
prodnction,  ieas  unscientific  as  it  is  Qnchrietian,  Wo  mere- 
ly note  that  the  author  inaiets  on  nietagenefiis  m  well  aa 
imrthenogenesls,  th.-it  is,  that  the  oflsprmg  may  differ  in 
:ind  from  the  parents,  and  that  there  are  virgin,  or  rather 
sexless,  mothers.  Some  years  ago,  in  conveniing  with  a 
ecientiiic  friend,  I  ventured  to  deny  this  allogod  fact,  on  the 
|,*trcngtli  of  the  theological  and  ecripturul  doctrine  tluit  every 
'  kind  produces  it*  like.  lie  laughea  in  my  face,  and  brought 
forward  certain  well-known  facts  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
apiiid,  or  cabbage-louBe.  I  aesured  him  tliat,  if  he  would 
(aiie  the  pains  to  observe  more  oloeely,  he  would  find  that 
his  metagencsiit  and  partlicnugeuests  are  only  diEFercntstaffes 
in  the  entire  process  of  the  reproduction  of  the  apliid.  Q! 
course  he  did  not  bcUcve  a  word  of  it;  but  a  few  days  af- 
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terwanlii  lie  came  and  informed  me  that  he  liad  seen  liis 
friend,  Dr.  liurnhftin,  of  Boston,  a  naturulist  of  rare  sagaci- 
ty, who  told  him  that  natiinlists  were  wrong  in  Meerting 
laetagetiesis  in  the  case  of  apliid)^  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  heen 
making  my  observntiotie  for  somo  yean  on  these  little  or- 
gajjianis,  and  I  Ihid  thai  what  we  ha.ve  taken  for  metagene- 
sis 18  only  one  of  tho  different  stacos  in  the  process  of  re- 
production, for  I  have  discovered  the  vonng  aphid  |H^perly 
fonned  ftnd  enveloped  in  the  «o-t!fl.lled  virtfm  or  sexleis 
mother."  The  natiiraliet  is  dead,  but  his  friend,  my  in* 
formunt,  \s  living. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  detailed  review  of 
this  very  elahorat*!  volume.  It  contains  many  curious  ma- 
terials of  science,  but  tho  nntlior  Tcjocts  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  generation,  formation,  and  emanation,  and  adopts 
that  of  evolntion.  Life  ia  evolved  from  varioaa  eloiiients 
which  are  redncible  to  gases,  and,  npon  tlie  whole,  lie  give* 
UK  a  gaijeuiiti  sort  of  life,  Hin  theory  eeems  to  be  that  of 
TopBv,  who  declared  slip  <li(hi't  cnmc,  hut  ^noed,  Wocau- 
not  perceive  that  Mr.  Herliert  Spencer  has  made  any  serious 
advance  on  Topey.  The  nniverse  is  evolution,  and  evolu- 
tion ia  growth,  and  ho  must  say  of  liimaelf  with  Topev*  ''  1 
didn't  come,  I  grawed."  At  any  rate,  he  ma^  l>e  claaeed 
withthoseold  philosophers  who  evolved  all  things  from  mat- 
ter, Bome  from  Hre,  some  from  air,  and  aome  fmm  water, 
and  made  all  things  born  from  change  or  comtption;  or 
rather,  with  Ej)ti'iirus,  who  evolved  all  from  the  lortuitoua 
motion,  change,  and  combination  of  atoms.  Those  old 
pliiloftophers  were  unjimtly  ridiculed  by  Hermias,  or  our  re- 
cent p)ii)o9opher«liaTe  less  Boionco  than  thoy  imagine.  Veri- 
ly, there  is  nothing  new  under  the  eun,ana  false  science  on- 
ly travels  a  narrow  circle,  eonxtantly  coming  ronnd  to  the 
fthfliirditiea  of  its  starting-point.  Yet  Herbert  .Si»enoer'« 
\nnik  has  profited  us.  It  has  made  na  feel  more  deuplv  than 
ever  the  utter  impotence  of  the  greatest  nmn  to  oxplam  any 
thing  iu  nature  without  recognizing  God  and  creation. 
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{from  iha  OktboUo  World  tor  TtTitMMtT,  tCTL] 

Hbrbetbt  Spbhobb  has  often  bean  alluded  to  in  onr  pagea, 
and  one  of  hia  work»,  thaton  Bwlog^f,  Iiok  been  HpeciaflT  no- 
tieed  by  ns.  He  ia  naiially  elaseed  witli  the  poeitivista,  and 
we  have  oareelves  eo  clussod  him;  but  he  proteata  against 
this  claasificntion,  and,  after  studying  carofully,  or  fu  cam- 
folly  as  our  paticnoo  would  permit,  the  volume  before  us, 
we  confeM  tbeclassitication  appears  to  be  inexact,  and  even 
OQJust  to  tlie  posttiviots.  There  ure  eonsideratile  (lilferencoS' 
between  his  pIiitoHopliv  and  the  PhiJ/>m^vw  Potiiive  as  we 
find  it  set  fortU  by  >t  E.  Littr6,  lis  grt-atest  living  chief; 
for,  08  set  forth  by  ita  fonnder,  M.  Aiiguste  flnmto,  in  his 
own  works,  wo  would  rather  not  spoak,  for.  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  liavo  never  had  the  patience  to  read  tUom  eo  as  to 
master  their  doctrines.  Yet,  a*  far  as  we  do  know  the  system, 
it  diffem  on  several  poinb^,  and  wikpIi  to  ite  advantiige,  from 
the  •'(ismic  pliilosopny  set  forth  in  \{r.  Spencer's /Vr^i /Vmi- 
eiplt^,  eHpeoially  as  to  the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  the 
theory  of  evotntion.  It  is  the  product  of  a  higher  order  of 
mind  than  Mr.  S|wn(?er  can  boaat,  aad  of  a  mind  originally 
traiuod  in  a  butler  school. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  man  of  considerable  native  abil- 
ity, of  respectable  attainments  in  what  ia  allied  modern 
Bcienoe,  and  a  fair  repreBentalive  of  contemporary  Kiig- 
lish  thought  and  inentnl  tondencie.i;  hut  lie  has  tnaife  a  sad 
mistake  in  attempting  to  be  a  philoeopher,  for  he  lacks  en- 
tirely the  iiif^eijiu)  iUiMfiJlco,  and  we  have  not  discovered  a 
single  trace  of  a  phtloHophin  principle,  thought,  or  concep- 
tion in  any  oral!  of  lii^  Fteveral  works.  He  w,  or  might  be  a 
physicist,  or  what  old  Ralph  Cndworth  \<ivm»  &  physioUger, 
perhaps  not  mnch  inferior  to  old  Lencippua  or  Deniocritua, 
but  he  hufi  not  in  him  the  makings  of  a  philosopher,  and  his 
coemic  theories  are  not  even  plansible  to  a  philosophic  mind. 

"In.  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the  one-eywtl  is  king." 
The  not   inconoiderable   reputation   Mr.   Herbert  8{)unccr 
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M-ems  to  huvc  luqmred  is  probably  due  not  to  his  merits  so 
much  AS  to  tlic  low  Matv  iuto  vyIiicK  ptiilosophica)  atadiee 
have  fallen  in  tlie  Aii*rlo-S;ixon  world,  and  »!i«  tendency  to 
QJiti-Chrtsti&n  nnd  Aiiti-rcligious  tlicorice  and  epeeaUtioos 
wliich  Protestantism,  wlien  it  begins  to  examine  Its  own 
foandatiyn  and  to  atwonnt  foritaelf,  everywhere  enconragee. 
ITie  partj-  we  meet  here  and  in  England,  with  "  advanced 
vicwfi"  a&  they  are  called,  and  wliicli  everj-  day  grows  in 
numbers  and  strength,  welcomcti  with  cntliiisiiism  anj  and 
every  writer  who  helps  or  premiss  Lo  help  t!wm  to  explain 
the  problem  of  the  universe  on  physical  principles,  without 
recurring  to  the  sopernataral  or  the  fact  of  creation.  The 
purty,  profoundly  ignorant  of  Ohriatian  theology  nnd  philoe- 
ophy,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  phTBical  facta  and  phe- 
nomena alone,  have  peniun.ded  tliumnnlves  that  Chrutianity 
ia  unscientiiic.  and  that  it  tends  to  degrade  men,  to  eiLfee- 
Me  reasfm,  and  to  prevent  the  free  «x[>ani)ion  of  thonght ;  and 
they  rejjard  as  their  benefactor  whoever  is  able  to  streiieth- 
en  their  cosmic  or  atheistic  tendency.  Stich  a  man  they 
esteem  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He  is  apparently  just  the  inan 
to  be  accepted  as  the  chief  of  the  sect,  or  the  philosopher  of 
negation.  Its  adherents  wish  not  for  their  leader  an  avowed 
atheist  or  pantheist,  for  the  world  ia  not  jnst  yet  adraoned 
enoiigli  for  that,  bnt  they  do  wish  one  who  is  ekilfiil  in  dia- 
^'iiibing  his  atheiem  or  pantheism  in  the  forms  and  tcnne  of 
science;  and  whoc:in  do  this  more  succesiifiilly  titan  TTerbert 
Spencer  t 

Mr.  Bpuneer  divides  his  book  into  two  part*.  In  Part  I. 
he  treats  of  what  ho  calU  '*  The  Unknowable*';  in  Part  II, 
ho  treats  of  what  he  calls  *'  The  Knowable."  Under  the 
head  of  "  The  Unknowable '"'  he  Beeka  the  relation  of  scieuce 
and  religion,  to  aacertain  the  ultimate  verity  or  ideas  of  euoh, 
and  to  snow  the  ground  on  which  they  meet  and  are  reooD- 
ciled.  lie  asseite  that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  ie  knovled^ie 
of  phenomena  alone,  which  are  nothing  onteide  of  their  rela- 
tion to  cooectouBneae,  itself  phenomenal,  and  toasomethiog 
underlying  them,  ajid  of  which  they  are  the  appearances  or 
which  they  manifest.  "We  are  compelled  to  admit,  ho  says, 
tliisaometliing,  because  the  phenomena  cannot  be  tliounUt 
without  it;  .ind  as  we  can  :isBign  no  limit  to  these  nianiies- 
tatione,  we  are  compelled  to  a*«ert  thi&  something,  power, 
being,  or  realily  la  ininttu.  But  tliid  infinite  something 
whicli  is  the  reality  of  the  coamos  is  absolutely  unknowable 
and  even  nrithinkahle.     How,  then,  can  it  be  aaacrtadi 
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Every  religion  .secies  tlie  Bolutiun  of  the  problem  of  the 
imivurae,  the  explaoation  of  the  great  cwamic  mvitcrv  that 
aurrounds  its  on  all  udus,  aiid  all  mlif^ioiu  agree  that  the  eo- 
lutioH  ifl  ia  thia  intiriiTo  reality  or  something,  wliich  is  ahso- 
lutelj"  unknowablej  absolutely  inacrutnble.  The  ultiiimte  re- 
ligioua  ideas  or  hij^beat  and  most  e<impreheaBive  goneralixa- 
liuas  of  religioua  uonceptions  arc,  tiret,  the  afieertion  of  this 
iQCOjEiiizablo  find  incogitiihle  Honiethinjr ;  and,  eccoiid,  tliat 
the  eolation  of  the  proulem  excoedB  all  Tiutnan  powers. 

Science  deals  witli  tlie  eame  ooaiiiie  problem,  and,  rising 
by  generalization  to^oncralization  of  titc  cosmic  phciiomona 
u'ptothe  highest  and  broadest  possible, is  compelled  toaduiit 
the  same  tufiaito  something,  and  to  admit  that  it  is  not  cog- 
nizable Qor  cogitable.  Consequently,  the  ultimate  scientihc 
ideas  are  identical  with  the  ultimate  religious  ideas.  Botli 
religioa  and  science  are  fused  together,  and  roconcilod  with- 
out any  compromise,  and  the  olu  feud  l>etween  them  extin- 
guished, in  the  bo6om  of  the  infinite  unknowable. 

"  He  make*  a  toliiude,  aad  cbIIs  ll  peace." 

As  we  hare  no  prodie position  to  accept  the  new  system  of 
philo.*ophy,  we  cannot  find  this  conclusion  perfectly  Batisfac- 
tory.  The  coemists  object  to  the  Cumteans  or  positimts 
that  they  alksorb  the  cosmos  iu  man  and  society;  the  co»- 
misbs  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  us  to  absorb  man  and  so- 
ciety in  the  cosmos,  and  subject  them  to  the  same  physical 
law  Mr.  Emerson  does  when  he  aseerts  tlie  identity  of  grati- 
tude and  gravitation.  By  aHserting  that  only  phenomena  are 
oognizaMc,  and  imbjeutiiig  man  to  the  common  cogmic  law, 
they  include  him  in  tlie  cciemiu  pheuumcmi,  and  mnke  him 
Biraply  an  appt-wrance  or  manifestation  of  tlie  unknowable, 
without  any  real  or  substantive  existence  of  his  own.  We 
thua  lose  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  cosmic  phenoiUHna 
both  the  thinking  subject  and  the  objeot  thought.  The  eoul 
is  a  cosmic  appearance. 

Furthermore,  by  deetaring  the  phenomenal  cannot  be 
tlioiiifht  in  and  by  itself  without  tlie  inlinite  ivometiiing  (hat 
nnderlies  it  iu>  ito  ground  or  reality,  and  thou  deoUring  that 
eomething  to  be  unknowable,  untliinkablc  even,  the  newsya- 
teiii  declares  tliat  there  is  no  knowable,  and  consequently  no 
ecience  or  knowledge  at  all.  The  new  system  of  philosonhj, 
then,  reconciles  science  and  religion  onlv  in  a  univyrsiu  ne- 
gation, that  is,  by  really  denying  botli.  This  ciin  liardly  sat- 
isfy cither  a  acicntist  or  a  (jhriAliuu. 
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In  the  second  part,  Mr.  Spencer  defines  pbiloBophj  to  us, 
ae  near  lut  we  can  come  at  his  eense,  to  be  the  iiniiiciiiion  of 
tlie  several  religions  and  Bsveral  sciences  in  tlieir  reepective 
or  special  generalizations  in  a  generalization  that  conipre- 
henosthcm  all.  Generalization  with  him  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  difereutia,  or  abstraction.  He  tliereforo,  in 
making  pliiioeopny  a  generalization,  makes  it  an  abstraction, 
uid,  80  to  epeak,  tlie  abstraction  of  all  particular  abstrac- 
tiong-  Bat  aljHtnu'.t inns  in  themselves  arc  nullities,  and  con* 
gcqtiently  philo&opbv  is  a  uuUiW,  and  science  and  religion 
are  nnlliticu.  Mr.  Spencer  maintainfi  that  we  have  "avm- 
bolio  conceptions, "  in  which  nothing  is  conceived — ejmbolt 
wliicli  symbolise  nothing.  Is  bis  "new  sy-stom  of  philoeo- 
ph}-  "  any  thing  bnt  n  generalization  and  unification  of  the» 
"ftviubolic  conceptions!" 

Idr.  Spencer  starts  K-it)i  tlie  aseamption  that  all  religions^ 
including  atiieiam,  have  a  veritv  in  common  as  well  as  an 
error.  The  verity  must  lie  tliat  in  whicli  they  all  agree;' 
the  error,  in  their  differences,  or  in  the  mattere  in  wbicb 
tbcy  do  not  agree.  KUininatetho  difTcrunces  and  take  wliat 
is  common  to  tbem  all,  and  yon  will  have  the  universal  ver- 
ity which  they  all  nsBcrt.  But  what  verity  is  common  to 
trnth  and  falsehood,  to  thciem  and  atheism  I  The  verity 
cuinnion  to  religion  and  ecicncu,  tliat  the  eolutimi  of  the  ooe- 
niic  mysterj' is  unknowable?  13ut  that  is  not  a  verity ;  it 
is  a  mere  negation,  and  all  trnth  is  affirmative. 

Atlid»m  IS  not  a  religion,  bnt  tbc  negation  of  all  relie* 
ion.  Kxulude  that,  take  all  religions  from  fetichinn  to  Clin»- 
tianity  inclusive;  eliminutc  the  differentia,  and  take  what 
they  all  aureo  in  averting.  Be  it  so.  All  religionH,  with- 
out a  BinKlu  exceptiuii,  however  rude  or  however  polit^hed, 
agree  in  )t«»ertin^  the  supcrnatnnil,  and  that^  if  tlm  cosmic 
myatery  is  inespUcable  by  hnman  means,  it  is  explicable  br 
Biipertiatiira.1  meann.  A  true  application  of  Mr.  Spencers 
rule,  the  con9fin»Tt»  /tominum,  would  assert  as  the  eomtuoa 
verity  the  superiiatuTal,  that  is,  the  supercosmic,  which  ia 
prteisely  what  the  cosmic  philos^iphy  denies  and  in  invented 
to  deny.  Mr.  Spencer  docs  nut  ap^war  to  be  master  of  his 
own  tooU. 

All  religiouB  concede  that  the  cosmic  mystery  is  inexplica- 
ble by  our  unassisted  powers,  by  secondary  causes,  or  by 
pliTsioai  laws;  but  none  of  them  admits  that  it  is  absolatoly 
mexplitrable,  for  each  religion  professes  to  be  its  explanation. 
Mr.  SjiLMKicr  is  wrong  iu  asBurtiug  that  all  arc  eccking  to 
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Bolvc  the  cosmic:  mjatery ;  for  each  proposes  itself  ait  its  ao- 
lutiou,  aud  it  U  oulV  as  such  that  it  claicus  to  bo  or  can  be 
called  a  rcIiL^on.  T[ib  qucntion  for  tiic  pliiloeopbcr  is,  Do  any 
of  these  religions  give  uh  a  eolution  which  reason,  iii  the 
f  ree«t  and  hxUmt  exercise  of  it$  powers,  can  accept,  and,  if 
80,  which  one  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  telU  cb,  p.  33 :  "  Reapoctinf^  the  uri)i;in  of 
tlie  uiiivcrso,  three  vcrbiilly  intelligible  KuppositinnH  iitny  l>o 
made.  We  ma_y  assert  that  it  is  self-existent,  or  that  it  is 
eelf-creittcd,  or  thut  it  ia  created  hy  an  enturual  agency.  " 
The  second  supposition  he  rejects  as  the  pantheistic  hypotlie- 
8U,  which  is  a  mistalcc,  for  no  pantheist  or  anybody  else  aa- 
serts  that  the  nniverse  creates  itself.  The  pantlieiet  denies 
that  it  is  created  at  all ;  an<l  the  philosopher  denie-a  tliat  it 
creates  it«elf;  for,  since  to  create  is  to  act,  self-creation 
would  require  the  universe  to  aet  before  it  oxisted  Tho 
third  euppueitioii,  which  the  author  culU  "  the  tlicistiual 
hypotheaiB,*'  he  denies,  b«caiuie  it  explains  nottiing,  and 
is  Qseleu.  He  oxploins  it  to  mean  tliat  the  nniverse  is 
prodooed  bv  an  artificer,  after  the  manner  of  a  hninnn  artif- 
icei  in  proanoing  a  piece  of  fiimitiire  from  materials  fur- 
ninlied  to  his  hand.  '■  lint  whence  come  tlie  materials  i "  Tho 
question  might  be  portincnt  if  asked  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,, 
neither  of  whom  was  a  theiet ;  but  not  when  asked  of  a 
Christian  theoIc»giaii,  who  holds  that  God  creates  or  created 
all  tilings  from  nothing,  that  is,  without  pre-cxistiug  nuite- 
rials.  by  "  the  sole  word  of  his  power. " 

The  first  sapposition,  the  sclf-exietcnce  of  the  nniperse, 
the  author  denies,  not  because  the  universe  is  manifestly 
contingent  and  must  have  had  a  l>eginniiig,  und  therefore  a 
oanse  or  creator;  hot  because  setf-esistence  ib  abfiolntcly  in- 
conceivable, an  ini}Kis»ibie  idea.  He  says,  p.  3.*) :  "The 
hypothesis  of  tlie  creation  of  the  univeraa  by  an  external 
agency  is  quite  useless  ;  it  commits  us  to  an  inniiite  series  of 
inch  a(fencicss  and  thou  Icavoa  m  where  it  found  ng. "  '*  Those 
who  cannoi  conceive  of  the  self-existence  of  the  universe, 
and  therefore  assume  a  creator  aa  the  source  of  the  nniverse, 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  can  conceive  a  self-fixistcnt 
creator.  The  mystery  of  the  great  fact  surrounding  ihuin 
on  every  aide  they  traneferto  an  alleged  stiurce  of  this  great 
fact,  and  then  suppose  they  havu  solved  the  mystery.  But 
they  dclndo  tliemaolres,  ae  was  proved  in  the  ontaet  of  tlio 
argument.  f>elf-(fjngUiice  is  riyorously  incoticeivahU,  and 
this  holds  tme  whatever  be  tho  nature  of  the  object  [sub- 
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3e,  wuatever  the  aiibject  of 
the  fact  of  creation,  it  fol- 


jcctj  of  which  it  is  predicated.  "Whoever  argues  tliat  the 
atheistical  hypothesis  is  untenable  l)eeaitfte  it  involves  the  iiu- 
poesible  t<lcu  of  HL-lf-oxi8Ceni»j,  mast  p<>rfor«o  Admit  timt  the 
tbei&tica.t  liypothcsi&  ia  antoiiabltj  if  it  contains  the  same  im- 
possible idea."  But  who  ever  argued  ttmt  Urn  atheistical 
hypothci^iB  in  niitcnaiilc  bceansc  it  iiivolves  the  idea,  of  self- 
exiiiteiicui  AtLeism  ig  deuied  because  it  asserts  the  aelt- 
oxifitcQCO  of  that  n-hioh  cannot  be,  atid  is  known  not  to  be, 
self -existent. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  author  rejects  alike  eclf-cxistenoe 
and  creation  ;  tlut  tlic  coetnoB  ia  Bclf-existent,  or  that  it  ia 
crputed  br  an  indopeudent,  self-oxietout,  ami  snfieivoAmic 
crcjitor.  How,  then,  can  lie  assort  tlio  existence  of  the  cos- 
inoR,  rt-al  or  phenonienalj  at  all  ?  The  cosmos  either  exists 
or  it  docs  not.  If  it  does  "ot,  that  ends  the  matter.  If  it 
doe«,  it  must  be  either  created  or  aelf-exiatent;  for  tlie 
author  rejects  au  iutitiite  eoriee  as  abaurd.  and  self-creation 
us  only  ail  absurd  form  of  cxproMiii^  solf-existenoe.  But 
as  the  author  denies  self-existence, 
which  it  ia  predicated,  and  also 

lows  rljcorouely,  if  he  is  rislit,  that  the  coatnos  does  not 
exi&t.  The  author  cauiiot  take  rcfu^  in  his  favorite  net/fio^ 
or  say  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  cosmos,  for  he  tuu 
positively  denied  it  every  possible  origin,  and  therefore  haa 
by  implication  denied  it  afl  oxistonce.  A  moineikl  ago,  we 
showed  that  he  denied  by  implication  all  science  or  knowl- 
edge, and  now  we  fice  that,  if  held  rigorously  to  his  sj-stoin  as 
he  explains  it,  be  denies  all  existence,  and,  by  implication 
at  least,  asserts  absolute  nihilism.  Sarely  there  ia  no  ocicu- 
sion  to  apply  to  his  new  system  of  philosophy  the  reduclw 
ad  afmtraum. 

The  author  is  Decesearily  led  to  the  assertiou  that  at  least 
nothing  is  knowabla  by  his  doctrine,  that  all  knowledge  is 
rclutlve.  Tho  Comtists  restrict,  in  tneorv,  all  knowledge  to 
sensible  things,  their  mutnat  relations,  dependencies,  and  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  their  development  and  progi*cas ;  but 
they  at  least  admit  that  these  may  be  objects  of  science  and 
positively  known.  But  onr  ctwmio  philosopher  denies  this, 
and  assorts  tlio  relativity  of  all  knowledge.  Wu  know  and 
con  know  only  the  relative,  that  is,  only  whnt  is  relative  tv 
the  absolute,  and  relative  to  our  own  coneciousiiess.  In 
this  be  follows  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and 
tilt:  late  Dr.  Mansel,  Anglican  Dean  of  8t.  Paul's.  But 
relative  knowledge  is  simply  no  knowledge,  because  in  it 
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nothing  is  known.  The  relative  is  not  coifnizable  nor  cog- 
itnblo  in  am)  by  iteelf,  IjecaUHC  It  in  and  hy  itaelf,  or  pro- 
ftsinded  from  that  to  w)i  ich  it  is  roluti  vo,  does  not  exist,  and  ig 
ftimply  notliinjr.  What  neither  is  nor  exieta  is  not  cognia- 
•ble  nor  cogitable.  The  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  then,  is 
simply  the  denial  of  all  knowlod^.  It  ie  idle,  then,  for  Mr. 
Spencer  to  talk  of  Bclcnce.  TTis  si^ienco  in  only  a  hiboriniis 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Speiicur labors  liard  to  prove  the  rolatlritTof  all  knowl- 
od^.  Ho  cither  provoe  it  or  lie  docs  not.  If  ho  does  not, 
lie  Las  no  right  to  aaaert  it ;  if  he  does,  he  disprovce  it  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  proof  19  not  absolute,  it  does  not 
rove  it ;  if  it  is  abolnte,  then  it  is  not  true  that  all  knowl- 
F^dge  is  relative ;  for  the  proof  must  l)e  absolutely  known, 
or  It  cannot  be  alle^d.  We  either  knoxr  that  all  knowlcdce 
is  rolfttivc,  or  we  uo  not.  If  we  do  not,  no  more  need  bo 
mid ;  if  we  do  know  it,  then  it  ifl  falsa,  becaiiflo  tho 
knonled^  of  the  relativity  of  knowlcdiro  is  ttaelf  not  rela- 
tive. The  assertion  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  there- 
fore, contradicts  and  refutes  itself.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
aouhtA,  i)r  that  <lonbt  is  doubt,  and  therefore  nnivertinl 
3oubt  or  utiiversjil  ecepticisrn  ie  impoesible,  and  not  even  as- 
^■crtable.  The  name  argument  applies  to  the  pretence  tliat 
all  knowledge  is  relative. 

The  relativiste arc  misled  by  theirdealingwith  thcabstract 
and  nottheeonerete.  They  regard  ail  that  isorexiste  either 
•a  relative  or  absolute.  Bnt  both  abdolntc  and  relative  arc 
abstract  conceptions,  and  formed  by  abstraction  from  the 
concrete  intuitively  presented  or  nppreheadcd.  They  exist, 
as  St.  Thomii-'i  tells  us,  only  in  men(f:,  cum  y'undiimento  in 
re.  There  are  no  abstraetiona  in  nature  or  llie  eosmoe,  and 
there  is  and  can  be  Ticitlivr  ahetntct  science  nor  science  of  ab- 
Btmetions,  for  abstmctions,  prescinded  from  their  concretes, 
are  simply  nullities.  The  absolute  is,  we  grant,  unknowa- 
ble, and  so  also  is  the  relative,  for  neither  has  any  existence 
in  nature,  or  a  parte  rei.  They  are  both  generalizations, 
and  nature  iio^'cr  generalizes.  Wliatever  exists,  exists  in 
oonereto,  not  in  genere.  Hence,  the  sns  in  rifincre  of  Itus-  j 
mini  is  no  «t*  reale,  hut  siniplj  «na  poaaihile,  1  ike  the  rctnes  * 
Sein  of  ITegel,  wliich  ie  the  equivalent  of  daa  iWeAi«em ; 
for  the  possible  is  only  the  ability  of  the  real. 

Now,  Uitause  the  abstract  ahsolnte  is  unknowable,  un  think- 
ible  even,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  concrete,  real  and 
iry  being,  cannot  be  both  thought  and  knownj  or  that 
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thiuKe  cannot  be  l)Oth  thought  and  known  in  their  relations 
to  it,  willioul  rutlucing  il  to  tlie  catecon-  wf  the  relative. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  BAygtKoAbsolnto  is  uiennconditioaed, 
and  16  iucoeitable,  because  our  thought  neccssarti/  condi- 
tians  it.  This  would  be  trne  if  the  in>3olTitc  is  an  abstrac- 
tion or  mental  conception,  but  is  false  and  absnrd  if  applied 
to  reai,  ntM-eBsary,  inmiitu,  and  self-existent  boing,  which,  as 
independent  of  ns  nnd  of  all  relation,  is  and  must  oe  the  same 
whether  we  think  it  or  not.  Thts  thought  does  not  impose 
its  own  conditions  and  limitiitioos  on  uie  obj«ct;  cortaml; 
not  when  the  object  is  real  and  necessary  being,  and  in  crerjr 
respect  indenendent  of  it.  We  cannot,  of  coui'sc,  think  io- 
finit«  heing  intinitelv  orndeqiiately,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  cannot  thinlc  it,  though  nnit«>]y  and  inndeqn&tely. 
The  hiirnan  mind,  l>cing  finite,  cannot  com|)re]iend  infinite 
being ;  hut,  ueverthcluss,  it  inaj  and  doeK  apprehend  it,  or 
else  Mr.  Spenc«r  could  not  assert  the  infinite  something, 
which  he  mys  we  are  compelled  to  admit  underlies  the  cos- 
mic phenomena  and  iamanifested  in  them.  The  human  mind 
can  apprehend  more  than  it  can  comprehend,  and  nothing 
that  is  appreheniiibte,  tliuugli  iu^omprehenMble,  \s  unthinlc- 
ablu  or  unknowable,  except  in  Mr.  Spencer's  iVow  SysUtn 
cf  Phihimpkff. 

Sir  William  JJumilton  eays,  in  defending  the  relativity  of 
all  knowltiljjc  :  "Oulv  relations  are  contable.  Itehition  is 
cogitable  only  in  correlation,  and  the  rotation  between  «or- 
rehitivta  ia  reciprocal,  eiich  is  relative  to  the  other.  Tliought 
is  dti»l,  nnd  cmbrnees  at  once  suhjcet  and  object  in  their  ma> 
tnal  opposition  and  limitation.  "  Tliia  merely  bt^  the  ques- 
tion. Besides,  it  in  not  true.  It^hitiimsare  themselves  cog- 
itable only  in  the  related  ;  correlatives  connote  each  other, 
sotliat  the  uiii-  cannot  be  thougltt  without  tliinking  the  other  ; 
but  not  therefore  are  all  relations  reciprocal,  as  the  relation 
between  phenomenon  and  nonmenou,  cauae  and  effect,  crea- 
tor and  creation.  Here  arc  two  terms  and  a  relation  between 
tlicm,  but  no  reciprocity.  When  we  think  cause  and  effect, 
we  do  not  think  them  as  niutu.^lly  opposing  and  limiting 
each  other.  The  cflect  cannot  oppose  or  limit  the  cause, or 
the  creature  the  creator,  for  the  creature  depends  on  the 
creator  and  is  nothing  without  his  creative  act,  and  the  effect 
is  iiotliiug  withont  the  cause  wliioh  produces  and  sustains  it 
The  creature  dBpenda  on  the  creator,  but  not  the  creator  on 
the  creature ;  the  effect  depends  on  the  cause,  hat  not  the 
cause  on  the  effect.  There  may,  tlien,  be  relation  withont 
reciprocity. 
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It  is  trne,  Mr.  Spencer  denies  creation,  and  rele^ateK  all 
canmtive  power  to  the  ilark  region  of  the  nnknowablo,  and 
calls  the  origin  of  the  iioiverBeia  the  creative  act  of  being  or 
God  *'  an  hypothesis, "  and  rejects  it  witVi  ill-et>noealed  scorn ; 
yet  crcittioii  is  nut  "  an  lijuotheBis, ''  but  a  scientific  fact, 
and  a  necess^iry  prinoiple  of  all  seiouoe.  Without  it  the  cob- 
mo3  would  not  be  cogniziibic,  for  it  wonldhavo  no  dialectic 
constitution.  It  couldnot  even  be  thought,  forevery  thought 
itia  jndjrtiieiit,  anil  no  judgment  h  possible  where  there  is 
no  copula  that  join?  the  predicate  to  the  subject.  Reject- 
ing creation,  the  author  cannot  assert  tliB  relation  of  canso 
ana  effect ;  rejecting  cause  and  effect,  he  cannot  assert  ereo 
the  co8mic  phoiiumena.  They  are  not  able  to  stand  on  tlieir 
own  bottom,  and  therefore  not  at  all,  uolees  the  eonictbing 
of  which  they  are,  as  he  says,  manifestations,  is  a  caiiee  nri>- 
ducing  and  mistaining  tliem.  Wo  Bubmit,  tlien,  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  onknowable.  and  the  relativity  of 
all  knowledge,  estops  him  from  aHoerting  any  thing  as  Icnow- 
able,  for  it  really  denies  all  tlie  knowable  and  all  the  real — 
omns  scibiU  et  amne  reut«. 

The  6econd  part  of  Mr.  Sponcor's  work  ou  '•  The  Knowa- 
ble "  we  miglit  well  oitiit,  but  as  it  is  tliat  in  which  be  claims 
to  be  original,  and  in  which  he  suppoeos  be  has  made  most 
Toliuble  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  ihe  (»}»mo».  an 
omission  to  examine  it  might  seem  ungmcious.  Besides,  the 
inventors  of  new  syeteme  of  philosophy  must  not  be  beld 
too  rigidly  to  tha  logical  conHenitences  of  their  own  doctrineit. 
yon  omnia  poaaumita.  It  is  impossible  for  the  foaader  to 
ioreaea  all  tbat  his  doctrine  involve!i,aiul  it  in  but  fair,  if  he 
nsll;  bBS  said  any  thinjj  now  that  is  true,  that  it  should  be 
recognixed,  and  he  receive  due  ciitdit  for  it,  even  if  it  is  an 
anoninly  in  his  general  system  of  philosophy.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  consider  Part  II. 

In  this  second  part,  the  antliorprofeanestotreat the  know- 
able,  not  indeed  in  its  several  details,  but  ia  its  first  princi- 
ples, or  ultimate  general izatioiia.  The  generalization  of  a 
group  of  phenomena  is  science ;  the  gent*ra3ization  of  the 
aeveral  groups  of  phenomena  observabft:  in  the  coiimos  con- 
stitittci4  the  several  si>ecial  sciences  ;  and  tiie  combination  of 
these  special  sciences  into  one  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive genemlization,  which  embracer  them  all,  is  pliiloso'phy. 
In  eonstructing  philosophy,  ttte  author,  bo  it  observed,  like 
the  coral  insect,  begins  below  and  works  upward,  and  base« 
the  nniver^l  on  the  particular. 
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The  great  ]>oint,  or  novelty,  in  this  second  part,  however, 
in  iiiiquestloDably,  ha  the  aiitltor  claims,  the  doctrine  of 
Evolation.  Bv  ovnUition,  the  anthor  does  not  uadorsUnd 
evolving  or  uofoWiiij^,  aa  do  oi-dinarjr  mortals;  but  the 
ftf^regation  or  eontraction  and  diffusion,  ncconiing  to  oertain 
laws  which  he  has  determined,  of  matter,  motion,  and  force. 
Evolution  ooiisista,  therefore,  of  two  prooof!6ei\  contractioo 
and  diffusion,  and  is  cither  simplo  or  compound.  Simple 
evolution  is  wtit-re  consent  ration  and  diffusion  follow  each 
other  alternatcty ;  compound  evolution  is  where  the  tvi*o 
processes  go  on  sitiiulLaneousIr  in  tlic  same  subject,  whieh 
rany  be  and  to  bo  growing  antfdecaying,  or  living  and  dying, 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Miiiuralit,  plants,  and  animnla,  inelnding  man,  are  all 
formed  by  tlie  evolution  of  matter,  motion,  and  force.  The 
elimitiatiuo  or  loss  of  motion,  nieclianieal,  chsmicaljOr  e!ec- 
tric;il,  i^  followed  by  the  conccDtration  of  matter  aud  foroe, 
which  miiy  asanme  the  fonn  of  a  pebble,  a  diamond,  a  nettle, 
fl  rose,  an  oak,  a  jelCy-fish,  a  tadpole,  a  monkey,  a  man.  Life 
IB  simply  the  product  oi  "the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  arrangement  of  partielesof  matter.**  The  concen- 
tration of  motion  \a  followed  by  a  diffuaion  or  dispersion  of 
matter  and  force,  and  thedis.ip]TParancG  of  the  Bevera!  groups 
of  phenoinona  we  have  just  named ;  but  as  matter  is  inde- 
filna-tiblt:,  and  us  there  in  atwayM  the  same  quantity  of 
motion  and  force,  they  disappoar  only  to  reappwir  in  new 
grouoB  or  tranefonriationB.  The  dirfnwon  of  tlie  mineral 
may  oe  the  birth  of  the  plant ;  of  the  plant,  the  birth  of  the 
animal ;  of  the  ape,  may  be  a  new  concentration  wbioh  gives 
birtli  to  man.  Nothing  is  lost.  The  cosmos  is  a  ceaselen 
evolution  ;  is,  so  to  epoak,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  and 
reflux,  in  which  diffusion  of  ouo  group  of  plietifimena  in  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  another,  in  endless  rotation,  or  life 
from  death,  and  death  from  life.  Diasolutiou  follows  con- 
centration "  in  eternal  alternation,"  or  both  go  on  together. 
This  ie  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  eubetantially  the  doctrine  of 
a  school  of  Greek  pliiloHOphers,  warred  against  both  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  that  all  tnin^  are  in  a  state  of  ceaaeless 
motion,  of  growth  aud  decay,  in  wliicrh  corraption  proceethi 
from  ^neration,  and  generation  from  corruption,  in  which 
deatli  18  bom  of  life,  and  life  i»  bom  of  death.  Our  cosmic 
philosophers  only  repent  the  long  since  exploded  errors  of 
the  old  uoemista.     But  pass  over  this. 

The  autlior  is  treating  of  the  Icnowable.     We  ask  hinii 
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ikea,  bow  In  eontrives  to  know  that  there  ir  any  nncli  evo- 
IntloB  «s  he aaeerte  f  He  assurneethnt  matter,  motion,  and 
force  aro  tlie  constituent  clemctitM  of  tho  cuamos ;  lint  lio  can 
neither  know  it  nor  prove  it,  sinco  iii'  maintains  that  whiit 
iiiKtter  in,  cir  ^v'liut  luotluu  is,  or  what  force  lit,  ie  unknonii 
and  imknowaWt?,  He  ilenips  the  relation  of  caiiM?  and  effect, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  ooj|;iii/.HblQ  ;  how,  tlicn,  ran  lie  ftf«ert  the 
cosmic  jiheiiotiwnia  are  only  concentrations  :ind  diiTuBions 
of  matter,  motion,  and  force  J  A  ccrtAin  elimination  of 
motion  and  a  (^orri-sponding  concentration  of  matter  and 
force  produces  tlie  rose,  another  prodncea  an  ape,  another 
produccji  a  man,  says  the  nutlior  of  this  new  system  of 
pliiloeophy.  Does  ho  know  that  he  is  only  a  certain  con- 
centration of  niiitter  and  force,  resulting  from  a  certain 
ilitTntiion  or  loj*  of  motion  ?  Can  he  not  only  think,  hut 
prove  it?  liut  all  proof,  all  denionstration,a6all  reasoning, 
nay,  sensible  intuition  itwlf,  dc^peiids  on  the  principle  «f 
cause  and  effect ;  for,  unices  wc  can  assert  that  the  sensation 
within  M  oatufil  by  eonic  object  witJiout  that  affects  the 
^cnsihlc  organistu,  we  can  newrt  nothing  outside  of  n^  not 
even  a  phL-tiomuiioii  or  cxtcniul  appearance.  [low  does  the 
author  Know,  «ir  can  he  know,  that  he  differs  from  the  ape 
only  in  the  different  combination  of  matter,  motion,  and 
force  1 

Mr.  Spencer,  io  hia  work  oo  Bidogy^  aseerte  that  lif» 
resultd  from  tno  mechaniral,  chemical,  and  electrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  matter.  If  thie  were  so.  it 
would,  on  the  author's  own  principliss,  explain  nothing.  It 
would  bo  only  saying  that  a  certain  gronp  of  phenomena  is 
accompanied  by  another  gronp,  which  we  call  lifejbnt  not 
that  there  is  any  causal  relation  between  them.  That  the 
fiupposod  arrangement  of  the  particlea  of  matter  originates 
the  life  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  assert  without  the  intuUioD  of 
causea,  and  eauecs  he  eltlior  denies  or  banishes  to  the  un- 
knowable. Analytical  chemifitry  reeolTCs,  we  are  told,  the 
diamond  into  certain  gases  ;  but  is  synthetic  ebfimiRtry  able 
to  recombiiic  the  guees  so  as  to  produce  a  diamond  J  Pro- 
feuor  lliixley  finds,  he  thinks,  the  physical  i)aj*is  of  life  in 

fkrotoplasni.  Protoplasm  in  not  itj«>lf  life,  iipcordiiigto  him, 
»ut  its  ba.sis,  flow  does  he  know,  sincti  ho  denies  causality, 
that  life  is  or  can  be  developed  from  protoplasm  ?  Proto- 
plaem,  cliuniically  analyzed,  ix  resolved  into  certain  well- 
Kuown  gasL's  ;  but  it  ja  admitted  that  synthetic  chemistry  is 
unable    to   rcuombino   tlicm    and   reproduce    protoplasm. 

Voi_  UC-3B. 
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Evidently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diaTnoiid,  there  iain  the  pro- 
duction of  protoplasm  some  elciuciit  nliich  even  analjtiu 
ciiomi^lr;  fniln  tu  dutect.  No  eyiitliulic  chemistry  can  ob- 
tain the  protoplasm,  from  protein,  and  thoro  is  no  instance  iu 
which  lite,  fevliug,  thought  and  reason,  arc  known,  or  can 
be  proved,  to  rueult  from  dead  matter,  or  from  tia;  poKiblo 
oomhiiialions  of  matter,  motion,  and  force.  If  ic  ooald  m 
rc£iilt,  the  fact  coald  not  be  proved,  and  would  remain  for 
cvwr  in  tke  unknowable. 

The  new  pliilosophj  resolves  all  the  oosmie  phenomena 
into  tlic  coDcentration  and  diffan'ion  of  the  unknowable  ele- 
ments called  matter,  motion,  and  farce.  TIju  (luimlitieii  of 
these  elements  remain  always  the  same,  but  ttiey  ore  in  u 
state  of  constant  eroliition,  and  all  the  eoamie  phenomena 
result  from  this  evolntion,  and  are  simply  changes  or  trana- 
furniations  of  the  same  force.  Now,  tlio  evolution  either 
hail  lint)  a  beginning  or  it  hiui  not.  If  it  has  not,  we  munt 
ai^enino  an  intiuiti;  &eno6  of  evolutions,  or  concentrations  and 
dillnnidTiH;  tjut  au  infiuite  inrivi  m  ab«urd,  and  the  author 
himself  dcnie«  it.  Then  it  must  have  had  a  bc^nning ;  but 
no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause  inde- 
pendent of  the  phenomenon,  or  the  oavsatm/i.  But  the 
uuthur  denies  tlie  cause  iu  denying  the  origin  of  the  ooeinod 
in  creation,  or  its  prtuhiction  by  a  euiwrcosmic  creator.  We 
axe  sadly  at  )u^  then,  to  conceive  now  ho  contrive^  con- 
sistently with  his  new  system,  to  assert  either  ttie  law  of 
ovolutiou,  or  o?OD  evolution  itself.  Will  bo  tell  ue  how  he 
does  it  ? 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  through  the  alleged  facts 
and  illustrations  by  which  he  seeks  to  explain  una  sustain 
tiig  system  of  evolation  ;  bccimHe  evolntion  ii>  not  nsGortablo 
on  his  own  principles,  nor  ia  it  provable  aliunde  by  any  pos- 
sible deduetiouB  or  Inductious  of  science.  So  far  from  ueing 
ecienco,  it  is  not  even  au  admissible  hypothesis  ;  becanse  it 
■coutradicits  and  refutes  itself.  Mr,  Spencer  Lu  attempted 
to  construct  a  system  of  philosonbv  or  explication  oftlie 
■cosmic  phenomena,  and  the  law  or  tlieirproduction  or  tnzia- 
formation,  without  recurrence  to  any  metaphysical  priuei- 
ples,  and  from  pbyiical  principles  alone,  or  hy  the  gentml- 
ixatiuu  of  the  physicitl  plieuomeiia  as  they  appear  to  the 
human  consciousness  in  space  and  time,  and  has  noceoearily 
failed  ;  because  the  physical  principles  tbemfeclve*,  and  con- 
sequently the  pbysicul  phenomena,  are  inexplicable  and  in- 
«0Dceival>le  even,  without  the  principles  discarded  as  meta- 
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physical.  The  author's  whole  theory  of  evolution  doponds 
oil  the  assiiined  fact  of  tlie  iDdestructibility  of  matter,  tlie 
coutiiiuitv  of  motion,  and  the  perBistenr.'e  of  foify,  not  one 
of  whicli  caa  he  asserted  witliont  the  ideal  intuition  of 
being,  6«bstance,  ;ind  ciuise,  nil  thret;  mHt-aphysIcal  prinBt- 
plea,  and  as  eucU  rvk'>fat».'d  by  the  author  tij  the  i^i^ioii  of 
the  nnknowable.  The  iiidf^itructihility  of  matter  t^an  hede- 
daoed  or  indaced  from  no  poissiblc  observation  of  sensible 
phciionioiia.  The  eoiitiuuity  of  motion  or  thw  pereistcncu 
of  foreo  ie  no  fact  of  consciousnees.  Mr.  Spcncei'  himself 
euys,  to  ftuieuce  or  the  explication  of  phenomena,  the  present 
must  be  linked  with  the  iiaBtand  with  tiie  future,  and  hence 
he  argoee  the  indeatructibilitj  of  matter,  the  continuity  of 
motion,  and  the  iiersietcncc  of  force ;  but  not  one  of  them  in 
a  fact  of  coneciousneae.  Coneciouene«s  is  the  recognition  of 
one's  self  as  subject  in  the  prceuut  act  of  tliought,und  looks 
neither  before  nor  after,  takes  coguizftueo  neither  of  the 
past  nor  of  thu  future,  tmd  cousequeiitly  of  no  link  connect- 
ing them  with  tlio  present.  Indestructibility,  continuity, 
persistence,  all  of  which  imply  cogaitions  of  the  past  ojid 
Hitiire,  are  not  and  cannot  bo  facta  of  conBcionsncft-s  wiiich 
ia  cognition  only  of  the  present.  Matter  and  motion,  the 
author  says,  are  derivative,  derived  from  force,  wliich  alone 
is  primitive.  The  indeetnictibitity  of  matter  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  motion  depend,  then,  eolelyon  the  pertsifituncu  of 
force,  and  aru  appretieiiaible,  therefore,  only  in  upprchond- 
ing  that  peraietence;  hut  that  pereiatence  u  not  i*  fact  of 
«0U6ciunsnti^.  I  Low.  tlien,  can  it  be  asserted,  nnkas  force 
is,  and  is  iipprelLcnded  ba,  a  persistent  snbstancel  But  sub- 
«lancQ  IB  uukuowiible. 

The  aathor  adopts  the  method  of  the  phyaioiHta,  tlie  so- 
called  inductive  method,  sud  prococdu  from  pitrticular 
phenaiiiena  to  induce  by  genorftlization  their  law ;  but  no 
induction  i5  valid  that  is  not  made  by  virtue  of  a  general 
principk',  which  Ib  not  itself  inferable  from  tEiephenotneaal, 
uud  nuiet  bv  {fivuo  and  held  by  the  mind  before  any  iuduo- 
tion  is  possible.  This  i»  tbe  eon  de  in  nation  of  the  method 
of  tlie  physicista,  for,  from  plienoinena  alone,  only  plie- 
nomena  ciin  be  obtained.  A  method  without  principles  is 
null,  and  UatU  only  to  nullity.  The  author  doos  iiot  uiidei-- 
«tand  tliat  the  reason  why  the  cosmic  phenomena  are  not 
cogitable  without  the  assumption  of  the  cosmic  reality  nnder- 
h'ing  thoin,  is  because  the  mind  intuitively  apprclienda 
tJiem  &i  dependent  on  something  which  they  are  not,  and  at 
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tlic  eume  time,  and  in  the  enme  iatellectn&]  act.  intuitively 
ap|>reheit<ls  a  reality  hejond  them,  whirh  hy  itc  caosative 
ace  produoes  and  etistaine  thtm.  lie  ie  wronji;  in  declaring 
that  tlie  ftomctlitiig  rt-al  is  iiiikuuwabic;  it  may  be  incompre- 
hensible, but,  as  wo  havo  soon,  it  imist  be  cogniznbli^  or 
notbiiig  is  cognizable. 

That  the  raen  who  follow  in  the  physical  sciences  the 
pliyaical  or,  as  they  &ay,  tlie  inductive  method,  inducing 
general  conclusions  from  particular  facts  or  phenomena,  hare 
really  advanced  tliose  sciences,  and  bv  tlieir  untiring  labors 
and  exliaiistie^  patience  achieved  a^l  but  mlradett  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  meoluiDical  and  productive  arte 
from  whiclj  trade  and  induRtry  have  so  largely  profited,  »■« 
by  no  moans  deny;  but  they  have  doneso  because  tlie  mind, 
it)  their  investigations  and  inductions,  has  all  along  had  the 
intuition  of  the  ideal  principle  which  legitimates  tlieir 
generalization^  ttiat  of  beins  or  substance,  and  tte  creative 
or  caubative  act,  but  of  which  tliey  take  no  heed,  or  to  which 
they  do  not  advert;  as  St.  Augaetine  says,  the  mind  really 
has  cognition  of  God  in  the  idea  of  the  perfect,  but  does  not 
ordinarily  advert  to  tho  fact.  They  snppoee  they  obtain 
the  Ihw  tliey  assert  by  logical  iuforcnce  from  the  phe- 
uoniona,  bocauso  they  do  not  observe  that  the  mind  has  intai- 
tion  of  tl)c  causative  or  creative  act,  which  is  the  ideal 
principle  of  the  indtiction.  The  mind  is  snpennr  to  their 
philosophy,  and  they  reason  far  better  than  they  explain 
their  rea-ioning.  We  may  apply  to  them  tlio  advice  Ix>rd 
Miinefield  gave  to  a  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
bnt  of  iittio  legal  knowh^dge,  who  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed a  iudee  in  one  of  the  British  colonies :  *'  Give  your 
ikcisioms  tsuid  his  lordtditp,  "  witlimtt  fear  or  hesitation; 
hot  don't  attempt  to  give  your  reaaone."  So  long  as  thev 
confine  themselves  to  the  proper  field  of  ecientiticinveati- 

tfttion,  they  arc  safe  enough  j  but  let  them  come  out  of  that 
eld  and  attempt  to  explain  tlie  pliiloeophy  or  the  princi- 
ples of  tlicLr  physical  srience,  and  they  are  pretty  auro  to 
make  ead  work  of  it,     A'e  nutor  ■ultra  crfpidam, 

Mr.  Spencer  protests  ajjaiiist  being  re^.inieJ  as  an  atlieiet, 
for  he  dfriieft  the  Bolf-exi&tenee  of  the  universe,  and  neither 
affirms  nor  doniea  tho  existence  of  God.  BQtaMi?j«(mcaaj 
simply  no^heist,  and,  if  he  does  not  assert  that  God  is,  he 
certainly  i«  an  atheist.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  b« 
an  atheist,  to  make  a  positive  ffcnial  of  God.  His  disciple, 
Professor  John  Fiske,  who  haa  been  lecturing  on  the  oosmic 
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philosojili  y  before  IlnrvHrd  College,  contends  that  tlio  cosmic 
philosophy  ia  not  atheistical,  becanso  it  ft»3$rt4  in  tho  un- 
knowable an  infinite  power,  being,  or  reality,  that  imrlerllea 
the  cosmic  phenomena,  of  which  they  »re  the  Bensihie  inutii- 
festations ;  yet  thlfi  dues  not  rcliuvc  it,  because  wliat  is  a«- 
verted  is  not  Ood,  and  is  not  prelondcd  to  be  the  God  of 
tJieism,  but  the  ren.Ilty  or  eubstancc  of  the  co»inus  and  iti- 
difttin^UhHlile  fruin  it.  It  is  the  real,  as  the  phcnomona 
are  the  apmrent,  cosmos. 

The  antlior  dcnloN  thut  he  is  a  pantheist,  for  he  denies 
the  Iiypothusiri  of  self-ereation  ;  bat,  if  he  ia  not  a  pantheist, 
it  is  Mily  because  he  does  not  call  the  unknowable  iiilinito 
power  or  being  lie  nsaertit  as  tlie  reality  of  the  cosmic,  that 
t&,  the  real  cosmos,  by  ttie  name  of  God,  Dens,  oi-  Thco8. 
Hut  aisserting  that  power  a«  the  reality  or  mibstanoe  of  tho 
cosmic  pbonomenu.  ie  precisely  wlint  is  meant  by  paDtheiem. 
PantheLsm,  in  it«  modern  form,  h  the  aMcrtion  of  one  only 
^ubetance,  which  is  the  reality  of  the  cosmic  phenomena, 
and  the  denial  of  the  creation  of  finite  snhstauces,  which  are 
tlio  reiJ  subject  of  the  cosmic  manifestations.  Panthoigtn 
denies  the  creatioo  of  eubetatices  or  eecoud  causes,  and 
:u<i«ertj:  tliut  all  phenomena  are  fiiniply  tlie  appearances  of  tho 
one  infinite  ana  only  subetance  jand  this  I8  precisely  what 
Mr.  Spencer  nndiniiably  dotjs.  Thcnnlvdifference  between 
atlioisni  and  pantheism  ig  purely  vorlmf.  The  atheist  calls 
die  roiiliiy  m^scrt^  cosmos  or  natm-e,  and  tlio  piinthcist  calls 
it  God,  bat  both  aseert  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  power 
Mr.  Spencer  useerls  is  simplv  the  naiura  iiaiurans  of 
Spinoza,  ami  that  Ih  nothing  tlie  atlieiiit  himself  does  not 
accept,  and,  indeed,  assert.  Neither  aeaerta,  nor  does  Mr. 
Spencer  asHCrt,  anv  Bupercusmic  being,  or  power  on  wliich 
the  eoemoe  depends,  iind  the  power  they  do  assert  is  as  much 
cosmic  a»  the  phenotooiia  themselves.  Mr.  Spencer's  pro- 
test betrays  rare  thooloeinal  and  philosophical  ignorance,  or 
is  a  mere  verbal  quibl)le,  unworthy  a  man  who  even  pre- 
tends to  he  a  ]>hiloKopher. 

Mr.  Spencer  hardly  once  refers  to  Christian  tlieoloey, 
;iml,  witlinut  ever  ha  v  me  studied  it,  evidently  won  Id  have  ns 
think  that  lieconsidurR  it  twncatli  his  attt-iition.  Yet  he,  as 
evidently,  has  constructed  his  system  for  the  pnrpow  of 
underrainina  and  disposing  of  it  once  for  all.  Tliis  may  he 
seen  in  the  tact  that,  when  he  refers  to  relis^on  at  iJI,  it  ia 
always  to  some  hcHtlien  ^upen^titiori,  wliieh  lie  afenmes  to  bo 
the  type  or  germ  of  all  religion,  earofnlly  ignoring  the 
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patriarclial,  Hebrew,  or  ChrUtian  religion.  He  tolls  ns  "  the 
earliest  tnniitiniis  ruprcsent  riilcra  as  gods  or  dcinlgodii." 
This  is  not  true  eveu  of  (wa-tiiciiieiii,  which  is  in  fuct  %d 
fipofitafij- frtim  Ull:pIltrint^^Ilal  ur  priinitivo  religion,  orits  cor- 
ruption. The  apotlicosig  of  Roiimliis,  acconJiug  to  tnwlition, 
took  place  only  after  \m  death,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later 
period  that  the  paKaii  emporoi-s  were  lieM  tobegodBtluriiijf 
elicir  lifetime,  ilr.  Sjwncer'e  real  or  affected  ij^norancc  of 
the  whole  order  of  nslig^ioua  thought  is  marvellouis  aiid  we 
cannot  forbear  eaying: 

"TlH-ro  are  more  ibloga  In  bcarea  sad  earth.  Uoratia 
Thnn  iiro  Uruuiit  of  ia  your  pliiloin]iby." 

There  is  no  philosophy  or  scicnM,  if  God  and  his  creative 
uet  lire  uxeluded  or  i^ored,  beouuso  there  is  nocosuos  loft, 
and  neither  a  suhjeet  to  know  nor  an  object  to  he  knovn. 

Mr.  Spencer  miiiapprehends  the  relatione  of  religion  and 
science,  mid  coiii*t<piutitly  tlio  conditions  of  their  reeoncili.v 
tion.  Ho  saya  they  arc  the  two  oppomte  poloa  of  one  nnd 
the  snmo  ^lebe.  This  is  a  mistake.  Religion  and  science 
MTO  indeetl  parts  of  one  whole;  but  rel!g:if)ii,  while  it  in- 
cludes wiencc,  supplements  it  by  the  analogical  knowledge 
called  faith.  Tfte  truths  of  faith  and  of  science  are  always 
ID  dialectic  harmony,  and  between  the  Christian  faith  and 
real  «ciencc  there  is  no  (jnarrel,  and  cin  be  none ;  for  religion 
only  enpplie*  the  defoot  of  science,  and  puts  the  luind  in 
pOBsewiou  of  the  Boluliou  of  the  proWeni  of  man  and  the 
DDivetve,  not  ailainntite  byfteience. 

There  is  a  quarrel  only  when  the  ecientiets,  in  tho  oame 
of  seieuce  deny  or  im|Hign  the  supplementary  truths  of 
revelation,  and  which  are  at  least  as  ccjlain  as  any  sciciilitic 
truths  OP  facls  are  or  can  bo ;  or  when  they  reject  the  great 
prineiplps  of  reaAon  itself,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  seienre. 

Let  the  scientists  conliiic  tliciitselvea,  as  we  hare  eaid,  to 
the  study  and  i!limRiti<?ation  of  fact8,or  the  development  and 
application  totLmn  of  the  iiiuioiihted  principles  of  tho  in- 
tuitive reawu,  and  not  attempt  to  go  Iwyond  their  proviuee 
or  the  proper  field  of  scicntibc  inveeti^tiou,  and  there  will 
be  no  quiin-el  between  them  and  tliu  theologians.  The 
<|imrrel  arises  when  men  like  Spencer,  Darwin,  Eaxley,  and 
othci's,  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  philoeophy  and  of 
theology,  or  the  teacliingn  of  roveUtion,  ignoring  them, 
des])isiiLg  thcui,  or  regarding  them  with  soreivign  contempt, 
put  forth  liactless  tlteories  and  IiypothusfB  ipconipatibic 
witli  tlic  triitliB  iUtke  of  reason  and  faith ;  and  it  will  continue 
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till  tliey  learn  tlmt  an  improved  and  unprovnblo  tlioory  or 
hTpothesis  is  not  ewence,  nor  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
faoU  wither  of  tlie  soul  or  of  the  cosinurs,  an<i  is  ([nitc  insuf- 
ficient ti>  \s'aiTant  a  ilonial  of  tlio  hcHof  of  tlie  groat  bulk  of 
mankind  frum  tlie  first  man  dowii  to  our  own  dav.  Thfin 
there  may  be  ^eaco  between  tJie  theologiane  and  the  scien- 
tists, but  not  till  then. 

We  »au\,  or  intended  Co  ^ay,  thata  pliiliMojilier  ig  known 
l>y  liis  principles.  We  add  that  he  is  alho  known  by  bis 
method.  The  physic^  method  is  un^cieutiilQ  and  Illogical ; 
for  it  eoeke  throush  phenomena  to  arrive  at  hcinfr,  and  from 
particulars  to  obtain  general  or  nnirersal  couclusloua.  In- 
duction that  13  not  based  on  n  univergiil  principle  can  never 
attain  ti3  any  thing  but  the  particular.     GeQeraIi>:iitiona  of 

fiarcicalnmare  only  aliHtni(-tion»,  and  abstractions,  urcscindcd 
rom  their  concretes,  are  nullities,  as  the  possible,  without 
the  real  to  actualize  it,  ia  nothing.  There  is  no  rising  from 
portiualars  to  the  univor^l  unless  we  start  with  a  nnireraal 

firinciple  Intuitively  given.  It  Is  Impossible  to  conclude,  by 
ogicAi  inferenec,  substance  or  being  from  phenomena.  The 
i-eality  which  Mr.  Spencer  aays  we  are  corapelled  to  assert, 
though  itaolt"  nnknowahle,  as  nndflrlving  the  coaniie  pheI10^n' 
ena,  le  no  dedoction  or  induction  from  tliese,  but  ia  given 
intuitively  as  the  ideal  or  intelligible  in  the  very  aet  in 
which  the  phenomena  themselvefi  arc  apprehended.  Mr. 
Spenci'r  it  wrong  in  asserting  it,  as  we  liave  nald,  to  be  un- 
knowable, and  eiill  more  so  in  aseertin"  it  oe  the  subject  of 
the  cosmic  phenomena,  which  is  simply  pantheism  These 
phenomonaiire  not  the  appearances  or  manifestations  of  the 
infinite  power  or  being  wriich  Mr.  Spencer  aeserta  aa  unknow- 
able, bnt  of  the  finite  and  duptsudeni  xuttHtances  which  God, 
the  infinite  being,  creates  and  upholds  as  second  causes. 

The  univeriial  i»  not  contained  In  the  particular,  the  in- 
finite in  the  finite,  the  identical  in  the  diverse,  tlio  immut- 
able in  the  mutable,  the  persistent  in  the  transitory,  unity  in 
fiturality,  or  the  netnal  in  the  poBsiWe,  and  therefore  cannot 
le  concluded  from  it.     The  two  categoriee  are  not  obtain- 
able", either  from  the  otIiBr,byatiy  possible  logioal  inference, 
and  therefore  must  be  given  intuitively  or  neither  is  cog- 
niKable;   for,  though  not  reciprocal,  they  connote,  as  mI 
jrrelntivea,  each  the  other,  since  neither  is  knowablc  with- 
it  the  other.     This  is  the  condemnation  of  the  physical  or 
luctive  method,  when  followed  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  first  principles  either  of  the  real  or  of  thckiiowahle.  Wo 
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Sftv  only  wli»t  Bacon  liiiTiMilf  said.  He  aaid  and  proved  i 
that  tlie  inductive  tnotliod  is  inapplicable  in  philosophj,  oi 
out  of  the  splic-re  of  tlie  physicul  aeience&.  The  great  eiroi 
hag  been  in  attempting  to  follow  it  in  philoeophy,  or  the 
science  of  tlie  sciencee.  where  it  la  inapplioaDle,  for  do 
science  can  ntart  without  Unit  principles. 

We  feel  that  eome  apology  w  due  our  reader*  .for  eolicit- 
ing  their  itttentton  to  any  thing  so  abeurd  ag  Herbertj 
■Spencer's  jYiMff  System  of  PAiiowphf/ ;  hut  they  mtut 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  repreaootatlye  man,  and  h« 
only  attempted  to  bring  together  and  combine  into  a  pyt- 
tematir  whole  the  anti-OhristiaD,  anti-thei^tjcal,  and  anti- 
rational  theorieH,  hypotlieses,  and  umtcuentiiic  specnlations 
which,  under  tlie  name  and  fomis  of  eoience,  govern  the 
thought  of  the  modern  nou-CathoIic  world.  Mr.  Spencer's 
book,  which  is  a  la.borione  effort  to  give  tlie  philosophy  or 
Bcience  of  nothing,  and  end»  only  in  a  system  of  "  symliolio 
eonceptionti/'  in  which  nothing,  nccording  to  the  author,  is 
conceited,  ha»,  after  all,  a  certain  value,  as  showing  that 
therH  Ih  no  medium  or  middle  ground  between  CatlioliciCy 
And  atheism,  a£  there  ie  nono  between  atheism  and  nihilifim 
Mr.  Spencer,  we  abonld  think,  is  a  man  who  Ims  read  com- 
paratively little,  and  knows  lees,  of  Christian  theolofr?  or 
philosophy ;  he  seems  to  ua  to  Ixs  profoundly  ignorant  m  hia^ 
own  ignomnce,  ae  well  as  of  the  knowledge  other  men  have 
He  is  only  carrying  out  the  system  of  Sir  William  HRtiiilton 
or  Dr.  MiULSel,  atui  providing  a  philosophy  for  the  Darwins, 
tbe  Hnxkys,  the  Galtone,  the  Lubbocks,  the  Tyndalk  et  id 
cmne  yentts,  nnd  has  succeeded  in  ptxiving  that  no  advance 
has  been  made  by  the  non-Catholic  world  OTi  the  system  of 
old  Epicurus,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  pbiloaopliy  of 
the  whole  world  outside  of  the  ehurcli,  and  aminBt  which 
the  Bascoms,  the  HodgeB,and  the  McCoshes.  with  honorable 
iiiteiitioiis  and  a  fe^v  fragments  of  Catholic  theoltx^  and 
philosophy,  protect,  in  rain.  This  is  our  apology  k>t  de- 
rotiug;  so  mudi  space  to  Herbert  Spencer's  iuauitiea. 
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p>t«tt  Broirnitoa'ii  (j(urlerl]r  Review  for  April,  1879  | 

CARntNA.1.  WiaBMAn'a  L^aturea  on  the  Coniu<2t.ion  heiwfvn 
Soienne  ami  lieveal^d  Rdi<jum,  ortginully  writtcu  uiid  de- 
livered ill  Ri'iua  nearly  forty  _years  a^o,  are  too  well  known 
and  too  highly  approeiated  to  render  any  review  of  tiiain  li^- 
us  either  necesaary  or  proper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  liw 
Eminence  wtw  not  able  to  find  time  to  reviae  tlieiu  beforo 
liis  lainented  death,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of 
science  Ht  the  t;iteBl  diitf!  poftsible;  for  the  Beiences  treated 
hare  no  tixednedH,  and  hare  uudergonu  matty  and  important 
ohanzBs  since  these  leotiiree  vtuve  urigiuaJly  prepared  and 
delivered.  Yet  wo  are  not  awuro  that  any  thmg  has  been 
diitcovered  and  uslablished  that  rti'|iiii-ed  any  serious  modifica* 
tion  of  their  princi|)les,  or  that  invalidates  tlieir  general  con- 
climiou,  tUiit  the  inve^tigticious  of  science  in  its  eereral  de- 
parttnonte  tend  npon  the  whole  to  coiiHrm  the  histurical 
accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptural  narratives,  and 
thorofore  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Christian  apolozoties. 
Yet  this  id  hardly  true  of  the  actuaf  theories  and  epcciilations 
of  contemporary  M>ienue,  though  it  ib  true,  if  restricted  to 
what  ecientitie  investigations  have  really  discovered  and 
suttUid.  The  tluTories  and  speculations  of  the  acientists  held 
in  liighoflt  repute,  are  just  now  docidedly  antiyenptiiral  and 
material  itttle  in  tlnsir  tuiideiieies,  while  pliiloiiophy,  adopting 
their  inductive  method,  is  as  decidedly  pantheistic  or  uthe- 
iatio,  though  the  Spencerian^  or  coamtats,  concede  that 
science  is  itg  yet  in  no  eondition  to  demonstrate  what  the 
fool  sayi)  ia  his  heart,  nmi  <st  I?eu9,  or  that  there  is  no  God. 

His  Eminence  lias  more  cnnJideiiue  in  ecientists  than  we 
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liave,  nnd  estinutes  thp  rei^iilts  of  tlicir  ii)vct?ti^itions  more 
Iiiglily  tlian  we  Ho  ;  hut  we  are  happv  to  fitid  him  maiiitain* 
lilt' tfiat  the  Cdristlari  faith  (I(te«  not  depend  on  uxtem.il 
cvuionces.  tlat  it  has  its  inttmal  gn^iimls  of  certaiiitj,  which 
nothing  drawn  from  foroien  sourrtwcan  shako,  or  is  nwdei] 
lo  connrm.  CUmtianity  le  hereolf  the  key  to  both  Uisiory 
and  ficicncc,  she  is  the  toTichstone  of  trntli ;  and  whatever  ia 
liietory  or  science  i**  found  in  eonfliet  willi  Ucr  is,  by  that 
fact  alonu,  proved  to  be  neither  genuine  stucncc,  nor  authentic 
HiHtory  and  whence  mnst  plead  before  hor;  not 


history. 

she  before  thoiii. 


His  Kminence  knows  tliis  and  insists  nn 


it,  but,  pcrliaps,  with  ltiS8  emnliasift  than  ie  doeirable.     Wo 
liold  that  Cimatiaiis  ehoiitd  plant  themsolvcs  on  the  rightA 
of  religion,  and  yield  in  tlicse  tiinefl,  even  by  way  of  arra-1 
incut,  no  advantages  wliioh  thoy  may  jnslly  claim.    Wm 
tbinlc  tliut  his  EmincQceoverratc-stliu  aid  which  theecienoe* 
Jie  treats  have  finTiished  to  Chrigtian  apologetics,  liernienen- 
tice,  and  Biblical  criticiflin.    The  early  commentators  onder- ' 
tu)ad  these  miittera  as  well  as  we  do,  and  tltey  as  yet  Btatid 
unrivalled.    Bnt  ho  know  iafinitely  more  of  sach  raattersj 
than  we  do  ;  ami.  in  a  case  of  difference,  the  probabilities  il 
tho  case  are  that  ho  is  rijjht,  and  wo  wronjf.    Wo  make  no' 
nrt't^ntions  to  any  proficu-nty  in  the  study  of  what  piuneti 
tor  sciencfl,     Incioed  wo  have  n*^vcr  been  able  to  get  any 
thing  more  than  a  smattering;  of  the  sciences  ao-callcci ;  fur 
they  have  none  of  thera  remained  unchanged  long  eiionj.'h 
for  us  to  inu&tcr  tlicm.     Wc  bitvo  triud  onr  hand  at  moat  of 
them  first  or  la«t ;  but  they  all  changed  to  nkpidty,  we  had 
BO  often  to  unlearn  to-day  what  wc  learned  yesterday  as 
nnduubted  scirnce.  that  we  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair. 
Yet  wo  art!  and  always  have  been  fond  of  the  study  of  philol- 
ogy, ethnoloty,  ardi«:<dogy,  mythology,  history,  and  espec- 
ially that  oldinvstie  Eii*t ;  but  wo  have  never  Iwen  able  to 
convince  ounscfvcs  that  the  present  kuows  any   thing  of 
much  importance  that  was  nnfenown  to  the  early  fatliore  and 
great  doctors  of  the  ahuroh.   Wo  consult  tlie  scientists,  they 
are  tn  ecsta-oios  over  tJic  pntgre-ts  they  have  made ;  we  pnas 
them,  each  confeiwcs  that  his  aeioncc  is  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  b«t,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
each  has  hit  uiicm  the  tnio  principles  and  method  of  in- 
veMi^ntion,  and  tlie  most  mngiiiticent  results  aru  to  bo  hcro- 
ofter  obtained.     Well,  well,  so  be  it. 

"  llopi;  springs  cUirDu]  in  iho  Immnn  brsMt; 
Mau  nevot  b,  buL  nlwnyt  lo  be  biwt." 


BAT48*. 


Wo  imii>t  wa!t  till  tlic  infant  science  h&6  booomc  an  adiiU, 
and  tho  mA^ificoat  results  ara  obtitiacd.  When  tho  ecica- 
tisUi  have  (iiicc««de(l  in  extracting  MinljeaniB  from  cncum- 
bere,  in  eliowta^  lie  how  nothing  cun  make  linell  something, 
or  how  there  can  be  effects  witliout  ojmsi,'B,  or  the  costnos 
can  exist  without  n  niiikor,  wo  will  listen  reverently  to  their 
iiistrtictioD^  and  confide  in  tlieirttpecuhittung. 

I^et  us  not  be  iniBapprelicndwI.  Ciirdiiial  WUeiuari  does 
not  rest  the  claims  ot  revealed  religion  on  what  ia  called 
science.  He  contends  not  only  that  ncience  raises  no  objec- 
tion to  revealed  religion  tJiat  science,  wlien  really  science, 
docs  not  itself  refute  ;  nnd  ho  ccrtaiuly  bIiows  that  in  manj 
cases  it  line  clearly  done  so.  Hont-e  he  concludes,  that  the 
fears  whicli  many  <;oud  people  have  of  curtain  sciences  on 
ftCCOTint  of  their  fitipposed  intide!  tendencies,  are  nnfonnded  ; 
for  the  preanniption  is,  that,  if  science  in  a  Lir^e  namber  of 
CAMMi  reintcH  its  own  objections  and  removes  the  embarrass- 
ments it  croatee,  it  will  ultimately  do  so  in  all  eases.  We 
doubt  it  We  arc  not  authorized  to  conclude,  hocraiisv  tt  has 
done  so  in  some  important  easo«:,  it  will  do  so  in  all ;  nor  do 
fucta  tend  to  justify  the  presumption.  Tho  sciences  itrc  far 
more  decicleilly  Jint.inhri.'itian  to-day,  than  they  were  when 
Oardinal  VVlseman  tirst  delivered  kis  lectures.  The  answora 
he  gives  to  the  scientific  objections  raised  in  his  day,  are  for 
the  most  part  i^uietly  iifnored  by  subsequent  scientists,  and 
tho  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  denied  all 
historical  value,  are  quiwtlv  placed  in  tlie  &imo  category  with 
tlio  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  Fcniiants  and  Ohineee  ;  and 
Chnst  ianity  isassnnicd  to  be  only  one  form  among  a  thousand 
other  forms  of  religion  which  the  race  has  developed,  or 
with  which  its  iialiuiil  religions  sentiment  ha.*  clothed  itself. 
The  moat  honored  and  revered  seienLists  in  jtiiblic  estimation 
in  our  day  are  the  Huxleys,  Tyndalls,  Lyells,  Lubbocks, 
Darwins,  Sjiencers,  the  Cotntoans,  und  ti]o  coemtsts,  or 
ovulutionist^  men  who  might  make  a  Lamarck,  a  La  Met- 
trie,  or  even  a  Cabanis,  who  deKned  man  to  be  "a  digestive 
tnbe  open  at  both  ends,"  die  of  envy. 

His  Kiiiincnco  finds  traces  of  the  deluge  everywhere, 
Bfjiontitie,  hietorieal,  traditional.  His  BCJeutific  arguriieiits 
aro  ba«cd  on  thu  iiurks  which  geology  discloses  of  a  power- 
ful cataclysm  or  convulsion  the  eartli  at  no  remote  period 
underwent,  moat  urubably  by  water,  displaced,  perhaps,  by 
the  uphea^iil  of  trie  Andes.  But  a  geologist  of  some  note 
informed  us  the  other  day,  that  the  theory  of  convulsions  or 
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c-aticlynins.  save  Miicli  as  are  produced  bv  caiiBes  now  in] 
operation,  is  at  present  rorj  gonenillv  rejected  by  geologisU. 
Take  away  tlic  oi&torical  accoaut  oi  the  deluge  recorded  in 
O^nteia.  am)  nothing,  b»  Lord  Artindol  ndmits,  ootild  be 
made  of  the  traditions  of  nations,  which,  holding  the  acconnt 
in  O^nMU  for  autlientic  luKtorj',  vrn  rvfer  uiihi'sitatiiiglv  to 
I^oah'a  flood.  W©  assume  tbo  truth,  as  wo  bftve  die  n"ht 
to  do,  of  th«  Scriptural  narmtives,  And  content  oiirwlv(« 
with  r«<ititring  those  who  bring  objectione  from  Bcience  to 
provL',  nrcit  or  all,  that  n'hat  the;  allege  is  geuuiiie  aoience, 
not  eiraptj?  an  induction,  a  theory,  iin  hypolheaia,  or  a  tion- 
jccture ;  and  till  they  do  that,  we  stnrdily  refnee  to  reply  to 
tlieir  objeotionii,  liowever  epecioiis  or  dainairlug  tliey  may 
eeera.  It  ie  the  only  courae  that  is  jiist  alike  to  religion, 
and  to  those  who  obji^ct  to  it.  Hie  Eminonco  is  more  con- 
descending. He  uiidcrtalics  to  pro^o  to  thorn  thnt  it  is  not 
acicnct.-:  we  ask  them  to  prove  that  it  is;  for  we  have  little 
patience  with  fimentists,  whom  we  seldom  find  ahle  to  reason. 
The  Bocond  book  on  oar  list  is  a  pretended  eciontifio  work, 
by  Sir  Juhn  LubWrk,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  modern 
koffUeh  science.  Ho  is  a  baronet,  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  8  member  of  parliament,  and  author  of  a  history  of 
prehistoric  times,  that  is,  hiatory,  if  not  evolred  from  his 
own  "inner  consciousncs*,"  at  Icii»t  written  by  way  of  in- 
duction from  mntilatod  plieiioincna  and  unintcliiL'ible 
monnmcnts.  His  account  of  the  mental  and  social  condition 
of  eavages,  though  it  tells  ns  little  that  we  hare  not  known 
almost  from  our  boyhood,  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and, 
except  as  to  Inferences  and  one  im]x»rtant  point,  is  in  the 
mnin,  wo  believe,  oorpoct.  Sir  John  holds  that  the  bnraaii 
race  began  it*  career  in  the  lowest  l»arhari»ni  in  which 
it  is  posKibln  for  man  to  exist  as  man,  and  hafi  by  its  own  in- 
<ligcnoni:  and  nnat^isted  eSort«,  after  aecs  of  toil  and  etnig- 
olu,  worked  its  way  up  to  the  high  civilization,  say,  of  Eng^ 
land  in  tlic  nineteenth  century,  even  to  tliat  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  hiinsflf,  who  olandfi  at  the  summit  of  that  civili/ji- 
tion.  This  thcon,-,  which  assumee  that  the  primitive  state 
of  man  as  mnn,  that  is,  when  he  by  development  haagotrid 
of  his  monkey  appendages  and  einergod  into  a  man,  is  that 
of  the  savage  HtJite  or  lowest  barbarism,^ we  propose  to  ex- 
amine with  some  dogree  of  thoroughiiees  before  we  close, 
but  must  lirst  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  book  on  our 
liat,  Traditlnn.  by  Tjon!  Artmdel  if  Wardonr.  which  eon- 
taina,  in  fact,  a  very  full  and  sntififactori.-  refutation  of  the 
savage  tlieoryof  8ir  John  Lublxjck  and  utheni. 
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Tx)nl  Arundel  of  "Wanloiir  aims,  'm  tliis  really  erudite 
vnlume,  to  refute  the  J^tithumitoa  aud  diploinatct,  who 
siilwtitute  wliat  they  call  iuternationa.1  law  (or  tlie  law  of 
iiatioafi,  and  whicli  Iboy  hold  to  be  of  human  and  convcn- 
tional  origin,  founded  on  pacts  and  precoilents  to  be  inter- 
preted by  CAch  nation  for  iUnU,  according  to  \ta  own  judg- 

*        "  ifi  and  can  he  no 


ment  of  utility  or  expediency. 


As  Uierc 
international  aoverelgn,  there  can  lie  no 


internutioiial  law 


except  by  «  ligiiro  of  spcc-di,  and  oumn^^^uuntly  iiu  inter- 
national court,  judge,  or  umpire,  whose  judgments  are 
legally  binding  on  cither  partv,  or  capable  ot  execution,  ex- 
cept by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Coitae'|nentl_v  each  party  is  ])i» 
own  judge  and  jury,  and  is  fruc  ti>  do  wliatever  nnder  tlie 
circumstances  it  judges  expedient  or  Ui>efnl,  if  it  haiy  the 
power.  If  the  king  of  Sardinia  judges  it  e.x[>L'dieiil.  or  une- 
2ul  to  him  and  hie  peoplot  to  invado  and  annex  tlio  kiiigiloin 
of  the  Two  SiciiioB,  the  Italian  duehii?*,  aud  tlic  Pontific-al 
Statea,  and  imprifion  their  legitimate  soTcrcign,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  if  lie  has  the  power  to  do  it.  There 
being  uo  law  of  rintiont>,  there  is  no  law  yr  nile  of  right  or 
justice  tliat  he  would  violate  in  doing  it.  Tins  practically 
receives  right  into  might,  tliu  favorite  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Ourtyle^and  placee  the  weaker  party  alwaye  iu  tlie  wi-ong. 
Ho  ifi  olwarR  m  the  right  who  has  the  atroiiger  force,  and 
sncceas  is  the  test  of  merit. 

Yet  there  is  no  "untiilured^'  savag«  that  would  not  in- 
stinctively revolt  at  a  doctriuc  eo  favorable  to  tyrants  and 
rohliem,  to  the  a^sassind  and  pluudvrers  of  nations  and  of 
iDdividiiaU;  for  even  the  mo«t  d(^rndc<j  savage  has  at  least 
a  rudu  feCHfte  of  justice,  which  he  never  coafounda  with 
nraplc  physlojil  force.  HowevLT,  the  ductrino  follows  legiti- 
mately fi'uni  lien tUam's 'denial  of  the  rule  of  right,  and  put- 
ting in  ita  place  the  rule  of  utility,  plvaiiiire,  or  happineaa. 
It  la  oponlv  defended  by  Carlylc  in  hig  glorification  of 
Miraljuau,  Daufcon,  NaiMiIeon  I.,  ;ind  Frederic  11.,  miscalled 
tlio  Great.  It  is  the  doctrine  auted  on  by  the  Subalpino 
government,  and  by  virtue  of  whicli  it  has  effected  the  unity 
of  Italy  ;  it  is  the  Joctrine  on  wluKh  Prince  von  Biwnarck 
has  acted  in  creating  the  prosent  German  empire ;  aud  it  ie 
the  doctrine  approved  by  the  diplomacy  of  all  nationn,  ex- 
cept its  victims.  Kueeia,  Auetna,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Great  liritjuu,  France,  Spain,  the  United  Statr*. 
hold  friendly  dinlouiatic  relations  with  theSnbalpine  robber 
iiud  ueurpcr,  una  not  one  of  thetn  has  protcatod  againet  his 
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robbery.  France  cannot  protest  agtdnst  the  new  Qunnan 
empire,  for  s\\e  is  its  victim  ;  bnt  the  diplomacy  of  Earopd 
a:ia  America  reDders  liOTnage  to  the  new  kaiser,  and  adomft] 
with  the  laurel  wreatli  the  brow  of  his  unprincipled  and  nn- 
ecrupnlons  chancellor.  A  prince  wnntfi  to  annex  a  neigli- 
boring  slate  to  his  own  poesefisious.  Let  him  do  it,  if  nhle, 
and  diplomacy  will  sanctioTi  his  robbery,  by  ctUline  it  wft ' 
fait  aca/mjjU,  or  justify  it  by  "  the  loj^Ic  of  events." 

Now,nipiiii3t  thtsahomioablo  doctrine  which  mnkes  phys- 
ical force  the  measure  of  right,  and  justifies  t!ie  va  victit 
of  the  Romans,  Lord  Arundel  protests  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  civilization,  and  aeaerts  the  law  of  nitiona,  orthe 
JV9  geniiutn  of  Hoiaan  jiiriiiprndeiire  and  imiven^l  tradition. 
TheytM  ffttitium  WAS  not  simply  the  portion  of  Koman  law 
«Oinnion  to  all  nations,  but  waa  coineiduiit  with  the  law  of 
nAtare,  nnlnrnl  right,  &ni)criorto  all  iniinicipal  laws,  eternal^ 
and  iminutahic,  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  held  to  bind  tho 
nation,  not  only  in  its  intercourse  and  relations  with  others, 
but  in  its  entire  national  action,  whether  relating  to  foreign- 
ers or  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Any  municipal  legis- 
lative act  in  contravention  of  the  jui  gentium,  Romatt' 
juriB  prude  lice  held  to  bo  null  and  void  from  the  hogiiming. 
"  Unjnst  kws,"  sars  St.  Augustine,  speaking  as  a  liotnan 
juriiit  as  well  iia  a  Cliristian  theologian,  "  are  violences  rather 
than  laws."  The  Romans  held  tho  jus  yetitmin  to  be  im- 
posed, not  by  men  or  by  the  nationa  Ibemselvca  by  mutual 
agreement,  fciit  by  divine  authority,  and  therefore  binding 
on  tlie  conscience  of  tho  nation  itj^elf,  and  on  tho  ooa- 
sciences  of  all  nations.  It  was  of  divine,  not  of  hnmaa^ 
origin,  and  thcrofuro  under  tlio  protection  of  the  avenginy' 
godH.  The  Atlieuiitna  evidently  distiug^diihed  between  jus- 
tice and  utility.  Aristldes,  appointed  to  examine  a  project 
concocted  by  Themistocles,  reported  that  "nothing  could 
be  more  niieml  to  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  therefore 
refiiEed  to  eiitertHin  the  project.  The  Athenians  had  a 
higher  civilizution,  if  tho  anecdote  may  be  credited,  than 
the  princes  and  diplomatea  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
present.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  pagan  Orcoec  or  Rome 
to  call  that  solemn  Eiighshman  and  ethical  and  juridical  re- 
former, Jeremy  Bentliam,  a  pngan.  The  pagajiswerc  hardly 
ever  such  utter  apoi^tates  from  religion,  morals,  and  common 
sense,  .-is  he  was.  Th»  mustKophisLieal  of  tho  Greek  sophist* 
never  liecamc  luorc  ntterly  unable  to  distinguish  bctweoB! 
right  and  wrong,  or  befogged  by  their  sophistry. 
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International  law,  divorced  frooi  ethics,  founded  on  utility, 
and  interpreted  l>y  prccwloiit,  favors  only  the  stroriff,  and 
affords  no  protection  to  tho  weak.  The  law  of  uatujiis  is 
tlic  eternal  and  iiuitiutablc  law  uf  justice,  wincli  tiindn  tlie 
uatiou  and  governs  tliQ  ititcreom-so  of  nations  witli  one 
another,  and  interpoaca  the  tJiiuld  of  sacred  and  inviolable 
right  between  the  weak  and  the  etron?,  and  enables  small 
&tatC5  to  subsist  in  peace  and  security  bv  the  aide  of  great 
and  powerful  states  The  pope,  for  Christian  nations,  i» 
the  divtuelv-ap pointed  j^iurdian  and  jnd^  of  the  law  of 
uatioDfl,  anil  his  >»  the  only  voico  among  sororeigns  that  now 
rings  oat  in  its  dofonco.  He  prosouta  at  this  moment,  wlieii 
piist  his  fonrscore  years,  a  enulimo  example  of  fidelity  to 

Justice  whero  all  are  faitltlesA,  ajid  which  the  world  inuf>t  ure 
oiig  admire,  and  yield  to  it  the  homage  that  is  it«  duo.  IIo 
Ktands  and  speaks,  and  his  enemies  one  by  one  drop  into 
tlieir  srravos.  Pulumraton  ia  dead  :  Cavour  isdead  ;  Hazzini 
iftdcaa;  Louis  Napoleon  b  dead  ;  Qaribaldi  is  sick,  eaten  up 
by  chagrin,  and  imuotont;  Victor  Emmanuel  would  make 
his  peace  to-day,  if  Im^^overnini^nt  would  let  hitn  ;  Hinmnrck 
aloue  remains  infuU  vigor,  bul  all  does  not  go  amooth  even 
with  him,  uud  his  turn  may  coiue  soon.  If  men  for  the 
moment  tm^n  a  deaf  earlo  the  voice  of  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
Qod  hears  him  and  avenges  the  violated  law  of  nations,  and 
summons  to  hig  own  judi^fment-scat  those  who  prided  them- 
selves on  tlieir  power  an<!l  craft,  and  thoiiglitthat  they  could 
trample  on  his  justice  with  impunity.  Jt  i&  not  with  a 
weak,  trembling  ulJ  man  tliat  they  have  to  account,  but 
with  the  omriimjlent  God.  Let  tliom  tremble  before  hi^ 
justice  which  tliey  Uavc  dui^piaed,  for  he  in  !iis  wratli  will 
scatter  thcin  as  tlic  eliaS  of  the  summer  threiiikiug-tloor  be- 
fore the  wind :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  hl^lilycxalted  and 
lifted  up  like  the  cedat^  of  Libanne.  And  I  passed  by,  and 
lo  1  he  waa  not :  and  I  amight  him,  and  his  place  vtas  not  to 
be  found."     Ps-xxxvi,  ."3.5,  36. 

Lord  Arundel,  knowing;  well  tiiat  man  haa  no  power  to 
invent  or  to  make  the  law  of  uatiouit  oblif^itory,  iiims,  iu  the 
second  place,  to  trace  its  origin  in  tradition  back  to  Noah, 
and  through  him  to  Adam  in  whom  it  wua  infused  by  tus 
Maker,  and  from  whom  it  lias  been  traJitcd  to  all  (ho 
familift'',  tribes,  and  nations  of  his  posterity,  spread  iia  they 
are  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  This  leadi;  him  to  im 
uxamitmtion  of  the  mythologioa  of  nations,  in  which  arc  em- 
bodied and  prt^&ervcd  the  traditions  of  the  race.     Uiii  lord- 
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F-liiji  finde  tliat.  in  Uiese  niythologie&,thc  people  are  n-prc- 
K>nte(l  UK  nvriiig  llieir  civilirjitiori  to  tbf!  gocis  who  laogiit 
ttieiii  tlic  mu  of  flre,  to  plant  corn  atiU  tbe  vine,  aod  the 
variooK  art«  of  huithiutdrv,  to  ruar  lIock&  and  hcnls,  who 
flow  (A*m  /ow*,  and  raiscJl  them  to  a  etate  of  civilJKition. 
Trom  the  character  of  the  principal  fcaats  in  lioiior  of  tlie 
eervicce  rendered  die  people  hy  the  gode,  and  the  eymhols 
nnd  emblentA  nsed  in  them,  he  Identifies  these  gods  somo> 
times  with  Adam  and  his  houk,  Seth  and  Cain  ;  eometimeSj 
aad  more  frequentiv,  with  Noah  aud  his  three  sous,  Sem, 
Cham,  and  Japhct,  through  whom  the  race  was  continued, 
its  traditions  prcaorvod,  and  tlio  earth  ropeopled  after  the 
flood.  Hence,  he  contends  tliat  tlie  ut/tliolo^'cs  and 
traditiun^  of  the  heathen,  when  properly  explained,  acree  id 
UBcrihin^  the  law  of  nations  and  civilization  which  it  founds  < 
and  Riistains,  to  Adam,  who  recoival  the  law  directly  from 
Yu  Maker,  and  its  preservation  and  trnnsmiseion  tltruugb 
Noali  and  hie.  three  aoiia,  to  the  ecvcral  families,  tribes,  and 
natiouB,  tmtiltlicir  posterity  bceanio  dirided.  ThJ8  accorda 
with  the  Scriptural  tradition,  and  iBthcunly  historical  een«e 
of  which  the  inythologient  traditions  and  Bymbuls  are  sna- 
cep^hle. 

rin?  un]y  point  hero  that  we  arc  not  prepared  to  accept  tg, 
that  the  heathen  niythologiea  origin<itca  in  huro-wonihi|),  as 
his  lordehip  contends,  ami  that  tlie  nucleus  of  the  myth  is  a 
real  histoncal  personage.  Tlte  SSeriptnres  tell  ue  tliat  all 
"  ihe  code)  of  the  gcutilea  arc  dorila,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  the  heathen  ever  raieed  deified  kinge  and  heroes  to  the 
FHiik  of  their  greator  gcdtt  or  priiicijul  deities.  JBat  we 
ai^reo  that  the  doviU  worshippeuby  the  heathen  aagodi^  u 
ItieyuJe  now  by  the  epiritists  in  our  own  country,  gathered 
around  them  nnd  :ipprnpriated  to  themselves,  and  sot  forth 
in  their  own  dif>tort«<L  way,  real  historical  traditiona  and 
CTcntti ;  and  it  in  thin  fact,  iu  our  judgment,  that  has  misled 
the  majority  of  onr  mo*t  eminent  mythologiBts.  They  ecom 
to  UB  to  overlook  tlie  fact,  that  all  the  go<I»  of  the  heathen, 
utd  therefore  all  the  mythological  godi^  were  lilendly 
devile,  which  is  the  real  ker  to  the  faUe  religious  and  my- 
thologies of  tiie  g«ntilpp.  lint  the  point  is  not  es^ulial  to 
his  lordship's  argument.  All  that  it  reqaire«  in  order  to 
atanil  Hmi  ib,  that  the  historical  events,  celebrated  or  com- 
memorated in  the  worship  of  the  devils,  should  l»c  events, 
though  distorted  and  diegiiieed,  otwribcd  to  Adam,  Noah, 
aud  other  scriptui-nl  per^onagcg  in  authentic  tradition;  and 
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vach  we  tliiiik  hie  lortlsliip,  as  well  as  other  rajtholo- 
fpiAlit  lias  siiHiciently  proved. 

Tlie  nohle  uiithor  very  justly  rejects  tlie  practice  no  ccjm- 
mon  of  latCf  of  writiuf  history  ))y  indtictioa  from  isolated 
facts  and  monmiieuta,  like  the  prtteiided  histories  of  pre- 
historic time*.  He  raaintauis  that  any  attempted  iiietorieal 
inductions  from  tho  facta  or  p»rticularB  disclosed  by  iho 
annlvtical  inv(!i«tigiition9  of  tho  varioiip  niythologicB  and 
inntilated  and  dietortod  traditions  of  the  lieatlien,  can  givo 
no  traetworthy  histurieal  result.  We  t-an  study  tliem  with 
adTaatage  only  when  wo  Iisivc  nnthcntic  tradition  for  otit 
fjiiide.  This  antlientic  tradition  is  rc-curdod  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  pnrity  and  intt-grity 
throngh  the  patriarchs,  the  synngogiie,  and  the  church.  The 
mytliologiet;  t;!ui  iid<l  nothing  to  it;  hut,  tttndied  in  its  liglit, 
they  bear  witness  to  its  univcrBaHty,  and  tend  to  c(intinii  it. 
This  Ktiidy  IS  not  neuL'seary  to  oiir  faitli  as  Clirisliaiis.  but  is 
very  usefnl,  a»  Cardinal  Wiecman  shows,  in  repelling  a 
certain  eliws  of  obiections  urged  by  iutidels. 

Tlic  fourth  work  on  onr  lint,  by  the  Dulie  of  Argyll,  ia  a 
brief  examination  of  tlic  tlicory  of  the  origin  of  civilization 
hy  Sir  John  LuMtock.  and  of  ttie  Rpecn)ation.<i  of  Cliarles 
Darwin  on  the  origin  of  niieciee  and  the  descent  of  rnari.  It 
is  able,  but  too  brief  and  sketchy  tobegimeralty  satisfactory. 
His  Grace,  as  does  the  lato  Dr.  Whatciv,  Protestant  arcn- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  denies  that  the  priincvaJ  man  was  a 
Bavnge,  or  that  the  human  riee  began  in  the  lowest  form  of 
barbarism,  and  have  nsen  to  the  higheet  civilization  as  yet 
attained  to,  by  their  own  indiffonous  and  nnnided  eiforta. 
But  his  (iracc  rclit^  very  little  on  tradition,  which,  as  a 
Presbytoriaii,  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  do;  he 
is  also  disposed  to  concede  a  mnch  greater  nntijjnity  both  to 
the  earth  and  to  man,  than  we  think  tliere  is  any  reason  for 
doing.  He  niainbiius,  :igain.it  I>!irwin'»i  theory  of  the  de- 
Tclonment  of  new  epeciee  by  natural  ftcicction.  that,  as  old 
8p«cie«  become  extinct,  God  creates  new  species,  und  that 
not  development,  bat  creation  is  constantly  going  uq.  But 
a8  we  intend  to  pay  ere  long  onr  respects  espoeially  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  we  confine  what  more  we  have  to  say  in  th'is  article 
to  the  savage  theory  of  Sir  John  Labbock. 

Sir  John  hold^  tliat  man  began  in  the  lowest  barliarism  in 
which  he  can  exi^  as  man,  and,  as  we  have  rnid,  has  risen 
by  force  of  nature  or  his  own  indigenoLS  efforts  to  civiliza- 
tion, as  he  had  probably  previously  risen  from  ftomo  lower 
Vol.  ix-aa. 
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ammal,  the  upc,  pcrbAps,  to  mnn  ;  though  wo  believe  lie 
docs  not  acciially  assert  that  maa  is  an  &pe  or  some  other 
iuiitnnl  Jeviiloped,  but  leaves  us  to  believe  it.  We  are  per- 
fectly fiuniiiar  with  Sir  John's  theoiy.  We  held  and  defend- 
ed it  fur  yyarti,  aud  iJfiiiiouHL'ed  it  **  the  evaugel  of  the  nine- 
teen tli  Century";  tur  if  it  is  Dot  the  theorv  of  progrws 
itaelf,  it  is  built  on  that  theory,  and  derives  all  its  support 
from  it.  The  tlieory  makea  two  awinmptions:  1.  That  the 
primitire  state  of  the  human  race  was  the  savage  state,  or 
that  of  utter  barbiriBm  ;  aud  2.  That  men  have  risou  from 
tlmt  titato  and  udvunucd  to  the  luglioat  and  inoet  rcSned  civ- 
ilizalion  jot  reached,  by  their  own  inherent  enerj!;y  and 
indijieiioos  efforts,  without  any  anpernatnral  iriBtruction  or 
foreign  assistance.  The  first  part  is  refuted  by  Lord  Artindel 
in  his  conchiBive  proofs,  that  the  law  of  nations,  which  we 
take  it  is  the  basis  of  all  real  civilisation,  is  and  can  bo  no 
liiiman  invention,  bat  is  a  universal  tradition,  handed  down 
frum  Adttin  thruiigh  Noah  to  us,  embodied  iu  all  laugiinges, 
and  borne  witne^  to  by  the  conscieneee  of  nil  men  and 
nations.  Till  this  fact  of  universal  tradition  Is  overruled. 
Sir  John's  theory  cannot  be  even  entcrtjiiiipd  ;  for  it  is  con- 
demned by  a  higher  authority  than  any  that  can  [jossibly 
be  alleged  in  ita  aupport.  There  is  and  can  \.k  no  higher 
authority  on  the  qufattou  than  tliat  of  Genetitj  which  we 
cannot  suffer  to  he  disputed. 

It  is  alleged  that  science  ifi  scionco,  and  therefore  certain 
and  indi3putable,  and,  cousequcutly,  that  whatever  eonfliete 
with  it  is  manifestly  false?  We  reply,  that  nothing  that  cou* 
flicte  with  ^/wi^W*  or  Christian  tradition,  is  or  can  be  science. 
What  is  alleged  ae  to  the  primitive  state  ef  the  human  race  is 
not  Bcicnee,  is  only  a  theory  or  hypothesis.  This  is  all  that 
the  acieotists  can  even  pretend.  They  must  vindicate  it, 
prove  it  to  be  science,  before  they  can  claim  a  hearing,  or 
nave  any  standing  in  the  court. 

Sir  Jolin  aUcges  that  the  primitive  sLite  of  the  hnm:«n 
Tsco  was  that  of  barbarism,  but  he  doos  not  and  can  not 
allege  this  an  a  fact  hiatorically  known  or  verifiable;  he 
can  and  doe;:  alle^  it  only  as  aninfereaee  or  induction  front 
certain  isolated  factd  ujia  monuments  that  in  his  jud^ncnt 
warrant  it.  But  his  judgment  may  be  at  fault;  he  mar 
mistake  the  true  sense  of  tlie  facta  and  monuments  on  which 
he  biutea  his  theory,aud  consequently  present  only  a  basclcM 
hypotliosie.  Hietory  cannot  be  evolved  from  one's  "  inner 
«onscioudQoa&,"  or    written   by  way   of   logical  induction. 
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Indeed,  without  the  Biblical  traditioos,  as  LorJ  Ariiiidtil 
inaltitaini^.  Kir  .lohii  Ikls  ainl  can  havo  no  key  to  tlii;  scn&c  of 
tlie  faclu  uiid  tnunuiiieiits  uii  which  he  rt'lit*)),  unJ  no  test  to 
whicli  lie  cuii  bring  Iiie  iiiductiuiiB  oiiil  inferences  for  vur* 
iScation.  The  couimoQ  practice  of  those  who  pretend  to 
«ontrovert  Chmtiau  tmditioii  in  tlie  name  of  science,  of 
bringfing  forward  no  nnproved  and  nnprnmble  theory  or 
hypothesiis.  which,  if  true,  might  be  u  stnuiiK  objection, 
aiiu  tlioii  insist oti our  disproving  it,oretsc  giving  tip  Chris- 
tian traditiou,  is  not  logical  nor  sci«iitific,  aud  eaunot  bo  tol- 
etatod.  It  ie  for  theta  to  prove,  not  fur  ub  to  disprove,  their 
t)ieorie&,  liypothcsee.  conjectures,  gnee^es.  Till  they  are 
proved,  they  are  not  ecienod  and  ui^e  nothing  agniiist  cs, 
even  should  we  be  unable  to  disprove  them.  A  man  may 
s£mrt  that  tlie  dogs  that  lickecl  up  Jezabere  blood  were 
ringstrt-akod,  und  wc  t^oulU  hy  no  means  disprove  it  It  is 
for  Sir  Jolm  to  prove  his  aavage  or  barbftriBtie  theory,  not  for 
UB  to  disprove  ili  aiul  till  he  pruvea  it,  ho  cannot  make  it 
the  basiB  of  anv  valid  argument  or  statement  unfavorable  to 
Ohmtiaa  tradition.  Unhappily,  the  most  tmsciontiHc  and 
illogical  reajM>ners  M'e  liave  ever  encountered  are  precisely 
our  professed  scieuti^ld.  Logic  U  a  dcionco  which  they  &00111 
by  ooaimon  consent  to  eiii^buw  a^  not  ncccSKury  or  useful  to 
them. 

The  theory  in  question  is  based  on  another  theory,  that 
of  progress,  or  that  the  race  or  species  ia  naturally  progres- 
eive,  ever  advauciug  lu  its  march  through  the  agee,  frona 
tlie  imperfect  towame  the  perfect.  Tbia  oeing  bo,  it  is  evt- 
■deut  tluit  the  race  must  have  begun  in  the  deei>eht  ignoranoo 
and  tlic  grossest  burbiiriKm.  Hence  the  late Tlicodore  Parker, 
a  champion  of  progress,  in  uaderiakioj'  to  give  in  one  of  hi* 
eerinona  an  iicoouut  of  the  state  of  Adanj,  or  the  primeval 
ni;*n,gavc  a  graphic  and  not  untruthful  picture  of  theavurage 
Now  Zealander.  The  slight  defect  was  in  omitting  to  prov© 
that  tlie  New  Zealander  is  the  type  of  the  primitive  mau. 
Sir  Jolm  gives  a  very  elaborate,  and,  with  one  rather  im- 
portant exception,  so  fuj-  a&  out  knowledge  goes,  a  very  true 
account  of  the  uiontul  and  gocial  condition  of  savages;  hut 
hu  alao  forguts  to  produce  the  proof  that  the  pritueval  man 
was  a  savage.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  theory  of 
progress  13  worthless,  because  that  theory  is  itself  not  only 
unproved,  but  unprovable,  nay,  dctnonstrably  false.  It  is 
uiiiMiientiHc,  unphilobophical,  and  unbidtorical. 

ludividual   growth   there    is  from  iiihuicy  to  manhood. 
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Progrcffi  nf  individnalf  and  ctcti  nationf  in  cultnro,  wiwlrtm, 
virtue,  rflij^ron.  by  the  Btiidv  of  tradition,  bv  forei^u  intjg- 
cncM,  or  etipcrnatUTiil  inetniction  and  «id,  there  hnstccn  »nd 
iiiflv  be  ;  but  none  of  the  epecies,  nor  of  theindividnaJ  even, 
byltisowii  inherent  energy,  or  n[)H,ii«ii>ted  indigenuns  cfforbi. 
As  far  as  there  is  any  evidonrc  tonching  tlie  question,  it 
provcR  not  the  progress  of  the  species,  liut,  if  aiiv  thing,  its 
clotcrioration.  Ercn  in  the  case  of  the  lower  uiimalB,  thfire 
is,  aided  by  the  science  and  art  of  man,  no  permanent,  if  an? 
improvement  at  all,  of  the  species  or  even  of  the  breed.  A 
better  breed  may  he  eelected,  but  »  new  breed  is  never 
created  ;  for,  in  croasing,  ttiere  in  always  n  reremion,  after  a 
few  gencnitiens,  to  one  or  another  of  the  origimtl  types 
crossed  :  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  porinaiience  and 
immutability  of  original  spoeios  against  the  spectilationa  of 
DiLTwin  on  the  origin  of  qx^cies  by  natunil  selection,  since 
it  proves,  that  they  cannot  be  originated  even  by  intelligent 
artificial  BclcctJon. 

The  tlieory  of  progreee  on  wliicli  Sir  .Fohn  relicR,  is  inad- 
missihlo;  for  it  ueserts  cffcete  wittiuut  cauees,  that  nothing 
Ciin  make  itself  something,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  tliat 
the  stream  can  rise  higher  than  it«  fonntain,  the  effect  anrpais 
the  cause,  that  man  in  and  of  bim^Lf  can  make  Mnuelf 
more  than  he  ia  All  growth  is  bv  accretion  and  assimila- 
tion from  witliout.  The  genu  of  tne  oak  containing  the  law 
of  its  develupniunt,  is  in  the  aconi ;  bnt,  wittiotit  nir,  light, 
heat,  and  mui&turo  derived  from  without,  the  aoom  will  not 
irenniiiatG  and  grow  into  the  oak.  The  law  is  universal.  The 
human  body  grow^  and  attains  its  maturity  only  nnder  proper 
externa!  conditions,  and  by  aflsimilating  it*  appropriatt;  fiMid. 
The  soul  can  grow  or  ativanee  only  by  awimilntingspiritnal 
instniction  and  moral  truth,  nor  elevate  iteelf  (o  a  higher 
condition  without  assimilating  a  grsce  frum  a  souroe  abov« 
itself.  Bn,  if  man  had  begun  in  the  savu^  ntate,  he  oonid 
never  by  his  own  indigenous  and  unassisted  efforts  Imveriisen 
above  it.  He  could  have  got  out  of  it  only  by  the  snpcmat- 
nral  assistance  of  hisMaker,  which  amounts  to  the  same  tiling 
tliat  GliriHtian  tradition  anscrtft,  and  which  the  mythologies 
of  all  nations  Iwar  witniiiw  to,  in  uKcrihing  the  origin  of  their 
laws  imd  civilization  to  the  gods. 

The  theory  is  unhistorical.  There  ia  no  rccorti  on  instance 
of  a  savage  tribe  Iwvoming  by  its  own  spontaueous  and  un- 
Msifited  efforts  a  civilized  people.  All  tlie  historical  anthor 
itics  known  to  us  agree  in  this ;  and  wc,  who  have  been  read- 
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ioKluitorv  all  our  life,  liavo  not  beon  able  to  find  wi  instance 
«ftli6  kin3.  Theorists  who  OHsort  it,  do  not  protonJ  that  lliey 
li&vo  any  strictly  historical  authority  for  it.  It  is  not,  they 
will  own,  a  Mrictly  hifitorical  fact,  but  an  induction.  If  the 
primeval  man  was  a  eavaga,  how  lias  he  become  civilized,  if 
the  mce  is  notprogrCBftive?  Tlio  iiuestioii  rcvcalB  the  true 
epitit  of  our  modem  scientiEt^.  Tlioy  imn^ino  a  theory,  ihcQ 
imngine  auotlier,  equally  baaeleas,  to  prove  it  They  prove 
that  man  bogan  in  the  savage  etatc,  by  the  theory  of  pro- 
g-nM«;  aiid  tlie  theory  of  pragress,  by  the  theory  thai  man 
was  oriffinnlly  r  wivage,  anil,  confWijaentlyjCOiild  not  boeomo 
civilized  if  not  progreaeive.  Save  in  those  pliy&ical  sciences, 
•where  a  crueial  test  is  practiaible,  what  is  called  modern  Mii- 
«nce,  or  science  id  att  absolute  manner,  and  opposed  to 
<^hristian  tradition,  is  really  nothing  but  Uypotliesis  piled  on 
hvpothosie.  It  ie  gravely  called  aoioncc,  eo  fir  as  wc  can 
<llsfovcr,  only  for  the  redsou  that  it  is  tiot  science.  Yet  w« 
arcKravely  asked  to  give  up  our  faith  on  its  authority. 

There  may  be  instances  in  whicli  a  savage  tribe  hae  become 
n  civilized  people  ;  but  none  in  which  it  lias  become  bo  by 
epontaneoaa  development.  It  baa  always  been  by  coming 
into  relations,  more  or  lejia  intimate,  witfi  a  [lenple  alreatiy 
civilized  tlirough  missionaries,  colonists,  or  conquest,  \Vc 
add  not  trade,  for  that  cxhausta  savage  anil  barbarous  tribes, 
bat,  BO  far  as  history  gooe.  never  civilizes  tlieni.  The  Greeks 
attributed  thoir  dvihzation  to  Ejcyptiun  and  Phoenician  col- 
onies,— Cecrops  in  Athens,  Cadmus  in  Thobos,  &c.  Mod- 
ern liiBtoriana  have  tried,  indeed,  to  prove  that  both  the 
Greek  civilization  and  the  Greek  religion  were  indigenous; 
but  this  is  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves  pretenoed.  In 
later  times,  the  Grecian  genius  influenced  the  form  of  their 
civilization  and  of  their  mytlioloay  ;  but  the  Eastern  ori^n 
of  both  ie  written  on  their  very  lace.  The  ancestors  of  tiic 
English,  that  is,  Britons,  Kelts,  and  Teutons,  were  by  no 
moBn»»avugtiS.  When  wo  li»t  catch  eome  historical  i^linipse 
of  them,  they  are  unlettered,  it  iRtnie  ;  but  they  haven  vury 
copious  unM'ritten  literature,  if  we  may  use  the  cxpreHt-ioii, 
considerable  cnltivatioii,  and  the  prinniial  elements  of  civili- 
zation. Nobody  can  eiiy  whfii  the  Irisli  civilization  l)egnn, 
and  the  Britons,  as  painted  hy  CiL»ar,  might  want  soine  of 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Koman  civihzation,  but  were  not 
by  any  moans  a  savage  jieoplo.  The  Teutons  or  Germans, 
tfie  aescendnnts,  we  take  it,  of  the  white  ScythiariB  of 
Herodotus,  and  known  in  early  history  as  Maasagetu:,  Gctie, 
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GettonOB,  and  Inter,  as  Gottones,  Gtittonee,  Gothe,  ami  T«a. 
tone^  «re  ncvur  presented  ne  piire  savagee,  or  an  abeolntely 
iinoiritizcd  i*eoplc.  Tlierappear  to  IiavebeeD,  acoortlinglo 
Ocanani,  in  liis  ^tud^«  Gertnantyues,  in  p*rtanagricnltiral 
ntid  sedentary  people,  with  cities  and  villagea,  under  a  reg- 
ular government,  and  civil  and  religious  laws;  and,  in  part. 
a  nomadic  }X'OpIe  of  the  same  ract,  loading  a  pastor.tl  life, 
and  nniting  with  the  ftcdcntafj  T*op"l>ttion  in  case  of  mili- 
tary or  predatory  expeditions.  Old  Jomandes,  a  Chrietjaa 
Goth,  in  his  history  of  hia  nation,  indignantly  repels  the  a»- 
pereion  that  tliey  were  uncivilized.  Indeed  they  were  not 
more  siiperstilitniH  than  tlie  Qreeka  and  HomaiiH,  wore  far 
less  cruel  than  the  Koinans,  less  unchaste,  held  marriage  in 
greater  respw-t,  were  far  more  trut!iful,uiid  more  faitbinl  to 
their  word,  if  we  may  credit  the  ecclosiastical  writers  who 
were  cout«iuporary  with  their  inradioD  and  conqoeat  of  the 
empire.  Intlecd,  except  in  literary,  artistic,  and  eeientitiu 
culture,  it  m&y  be  doubted  if  the  I^mssiana,  not  Chnstiun- 
ixed  till  the  twelfth  century,  are  to^ay  much  in  advance 
of  the  Harcoinane,  the  Allemanni,  the  Pranks,  tlto  Goilis, 
and  Vandals,  wliu  overthrew  the  Etiipin;  of  the  M'eat,  and 
seated  theuigclvc«  on  its  ruing. 

History  prcsenta  na,  or  preserves  for  na  the  memory  of  no 
Bftvaj^  aneeetors  of  the  oldeat  civilized  nations,  the  Kgyp- 
tiaiiB,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Phajriciaiis,  Carthaginians,  Ethio- 
pians, Abygsinians,  Chiildeans,  Pereians,  and  Indian:^.  Where 
then  are  the  ])eople  or  nations,  civilized  to-day,  whoso  ances- 
t(irs  were  wavages,  an  ignoble  herd  roaming  in  the  f^trcst, 
living  in  dene  and  caves,  on  nuts  or  wild  roots,  wliich  they 
Uiaputed  with  the  swine  ;  nake<l,  without  arms  either  of  of- 
fcnec  or  defence  except  llioir  fiate,  ignorant  of  the  twcof  fire, 
and  of  the  siinplest  agncutlural  or  misuliunical  arts!  Tlte 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  describe  their  owu  ancestors  in  simi- 
lai-  terms,  it  is  true ;  but  they  never  describe  that  condition 
as  their  primitive  condition,  or  as  that,  of  the  human  race. 
It  had,  accor«,liiig  to  them,  been  preceded  by  the  Satnmian 
Age  of  Gold.  Their  trad  itions  are  worth  as  much  for  t  he  oiio 
state  as  for  the  other.  Not  only  is  there  no  instance  on  rec- 
ord of  a  euva^  people  having  attained  to  a  civilixcd  state 
by  its  own  nnaided  efforts,  but  it  is  oven  donbtful  if  any 
tribe  sank  in  the  lowest  barbarism  has  ever  by  any  means  be- 
oome  a  civilized  jieople  at  all.  AVe  may  well  say  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  theory  is  unhietorical. 

Sir  John,  in  his  duecription  of  the  mental  and  social  condi* 
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tion  of  savages,  falls  to  notctliattlie  mnet  striking  cliaractcr- 
ifitic  of  the  Mvaae  is  preoi&elj'  his  etalionariiKrae  ur  uiipro- 
gTut<«iY0iiu6a  AgM  on  agea  kjU  over  him,  anti  htxng  no 
change  in  his  tiiibits  or  in  his  condition.  Ilooron  rtfiiiarks 
truly  that  the  dcdcription  given  t>y  the  oompanione  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greiit,  of  the  Fishenterfi  along  the  coast  of  K«n- 
nuinia,  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  answers  equally  for 
thein  uxla/  :  a  fact  which  affords  a  passable  comment  on  the 
tliourv,  thill  fish-Bating  tends  tu  increase  the  power  and  ao- 
tivity  uf  thci  brain  on  nccount  of  tlit;  phoHpIiorus  so  abundant 
Id  fisli.  The  sav&go  is  the  gn>3t4>6t  routiuiat  in  tlie  world. 
Generation  after  generation  fullowa  in  the  track  of  it«  pred- 
ecessor, fishes,  hunts,  make«  war  in  the  same  manner,  as  reg- 
ularly M  the  bee  oonstritcts  her  cell,  or  the  beaver  build* 
big  dam,  to-day  as  did  the  bee  or  the  bearer  four  tbousand 
Tears  a^o.  The  savat;i>  has  to  perfection  the  nil  admirariot 
£nglitTh  high  life.  lie  haa  no  wonder,  no  cnrioeitj,  no  aspi- 
rations, 1)0  '*inward  quescioninge."  Hifi  aenaaa  are  aeute^ 
and  he  is  a  keoa  obwrver ;  but  he  never  spcuulatus  or  in- 
qnires  into  the  meaning  of  facts  beyond  their  direct  bearing 
on  hU  condition  or  pnrgnits  in  life, — flsliing,  hunting,  cir- 
cumventing an  eueniy,  oreating  and  sleeping.  Ills  lire  runs 
from  generation   to  generation   in  the  same  nnaltcraWo 

Cve,  unless  something  external  to  him  intervenes  to  lift 
to  a  higher  plane  ana  divert  hU  course.  He  is  In  some 
eort  a  man  [wtrihed.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  eapposo 
liim  capablL',  without  :L^i£tauc«  from  abroad  or  from  arxive, 
of  cliatigiug  his  state  for  that  of  civiiiration,  which  rcpeU 
rather  than  attracts  him,  as  all  who  have  studjed  his  cliarac- 
terwcU  know. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  seeka  to  gain  credence  for  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  civilization,  by  alleging  certain  anticipations 
among  eavaces  of  civilization,  and  certain  remiuiecencea  of 
previouji  barimrism  among  the  civilizud.  Hut  the  factt;  he 
adduces  as  anticipations  of  a  coming  civilization,  may,  aa 
lliw  Duke  of  Argyll  very  well  obsL-rves,  jiinl  a«  eaeily  be  ex- 
plained as  rcminit^ccncoe  of  a  lost  civilization  ;  and  thore  U 
no  objection  to  regarding  the  other  cliisB  of  facta  as  reminis> 
cenccs  of  a  vanishing  harbamm.  Tliough  we  deny  that  the 
race  began  in  the  lowest  barbariBm,  we  hold  that  no  small 
portion  of  tlie  human  family,  after  the  confusion  of  tongnea 
at  £abel,  the  apoetasy  of  the  gentiles,  and  their  di£|>orsiou 
in  the  days  of  rhaleg,  lapsed  into  barbarism,  into  what  the 
poete  calf  the  Iron  Age.    Those  who  wandered  farthcBt  from 
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the  original  seats  of  tlie  rac-e,  wlinn  all  "  were  uf  one  tonjirue 
iiiid  the  Aiiiie  speech,"  fell  the  lowest,  and,  ))trrlLa|>e,  are  fitill 
Mivngefi.  OtiuTii  n'h»  wiuuKirud  Itisi  fiu',  uml  n>iiiatnt-il  near 
Hie  ciri^rinal  6«iit£  of  the  rucu,  detorioratod  iudccd,  Uit  Dot  to 
Rw  greiit  X  (iegreu,  aud  liave  been  rwxivered  to  civilization, 
though  retaining;  traces  of  the  barbarism  or  eomi-barUirii^ui 
into  which  after  tlic  a|)ostafly  anddieperaion  thcv  bad  fallen. 
This  explains  both  cltwsee  of  facts  noted  br  Sir  John,  niiiJ 
accords  with  Cliristiao  tradition,  as  well  as  with  the  futile 
tlnditioiiA  pre«ervtvl  and  triLnsmitted  In  the  heathen  iiiylliul- 
ogies  aud  by  tlte  heathen  poet«,  as  Lord  Arundel,  ii^tded  bv 
the  btstoricaJ  light  of  tlm  MoBaic  reuordu,  haa  amply  proved, 
irhctber  we  accept  the  doctrino  which  his  lordelup  holde  ia 
common  with  the  most  loanicil  and  Kt'*i)(''f^Uy  approrod 
mythologists,  tliat  the  greater  gods  oi  the  gcntilcfl  were 
Aduin  and  Noaliaud  their  aoim  deified;  or  whether  we  reject 
it;  for,  as  we  have  neon,  those  gnda  gather  round  ihom  tlio 
Scriptural  traditions,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
«rcnlA  and  fact^in  the  hiKtorical  punsonagetof  that  tradition 
celebrated  or  commemorated  in  their  memorial  fefitivals, 
sacrifices,  and  ofluriugH.  The  dcvilti  cannot  create  ;  they  can 
onlv  1180  and  cormpt  what  already  exists. 

"thi:  hieitiiry  of  tlio  hLman  race  on  thia  globe  is  a  history 
of  deterioration  rather  tlian  of  progress.  Progress  tlicro  has 
bueii  by  the  supernal  lira!  t-.-aching  and  asBislaiicc  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  whci-e  the  Christian  tiaditioii  ha£  been  prcson'ed 
and  conformed  to  in  its  piirity  and  integrity.  There  was  a 
inarvelloufi  progress  in  Lnrojie  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
eixteenth  of  uur  era  under  the  poM'erful  influence  of  the 
ciinrch,  the  disintcreKteil,  scl f-denyiug,  and  persevering 
labors  of  Iior  devoted  pontiffa,  clergy,  Diiasionaries,  ana 
religioue.  But  I  iiud  deleriuratiou  rather  tlian  pn^rcasin 
the  gentile  world,  botli  before  and  since  the  coiiimonei!meut 
of  the  Christian  era.  Great  monai-chieagrew  up,  the  Eavi*- 
tiaa,  the  Assyrian,  the  Medo-Fei-siau,  tlie  Macedonian,  out 
bv  conquest,  auiicxatiou,  robbery,  and  violence,  like  inodeni 
Prnfifiiii,  or  tlie  present  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy ;  not  by 
tho  internal  growth  of  intelliguueo  and  virtue,  by  tlie  etricCj 
ohsorviwiw  of  justice  or  tho  law  of  nations,  nor  by  auj 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  civilization.     They  were 

f:reat  tyrannied,  a  curse  to  the  huuiau  race,  and  have 
alien  tbmiigli  Intenial  we.ikness  and  decay,  and  have  either 
lapsed  into  Wbu.rigm,or  have  beea  superseded  by  barbaroiu 
tnboa  whicli  tliey  once  held  in  subjection  without  civilizing 
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them,  iiiul  which  now  r»»m  ovvr  the  dcHoUtc  sites  of  their 
former  power,  pitch  tliuir  tents,  or  r»b  thu  unwarj  traveller 
iiinoiig  tlie  moulderiDg  ru'me  of  their  greatiiokjs.  So,  too, 
niij^hty  Rome  I'osc,  became  the  hwighty  luistrcea  of  the 
world,  but,  like  her  iiredecessore.  fell  to  pieces  from  her  own 
rottenncM;  «nct  tt  m  duo  to  the  church  she  perBoctilcd  and 
Bought  to  destroy,  that,  her  memorj  is  not  aa  completely  loat 
aa  Chat  of  the  great  robber  empires  tliat  once  floDrislied  in 
tlie  Eaf.t 

The  history  of  these  great  empires  that  once  grasped  the 
world  in  their  hands,  is  not  the  history  of  n  pro^re&sia  eivili- 
zation,  of  social  anieliomtion,  nor  of  an  ad  viuice  in  the  arte  and 
8Cience».  We  find  alwayw  theirearliestcivilcoiwtittition  the 
most  favorableto  liberty  and  eor-ial  well-being,  to  intelligence 
and  individual  growth.  Ttie  oldest  works  uf  art  are  the 
heRt,  tlie  cnrlic»t  literature  is  the  richeHt  and  the  sonndost. 
The  oldoHt  of  tlie  Hindu  sacred  books  are  the  freest  from 
enpcratition,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  Biblical  doctrines 
and  traditions;  the  two  great  poets  of  Greece,  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  are  the  earlicBt  known ;  tlie  eonndest  elements  of 
Greek  philosophy  are  confeaeedly  derived  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  oldei>t  lawit  are  tlie  wiaeut,  the  just- 
eel,  and  the  most  salutary ;  and  the  uhanges  introdnced, 
which  tend  not  to  restore  primitive  higislation,  are  the  ef- 
fects and  CAiises  of  deterioration  in  morals,  manners,  or  social 
and  poUti(!al  (!onditii>n.  The  peoplu  who  founded  the  <ilty 
of  itome  und  cavo  it  its  renovm,  were  toss  superstitious,  less 
immoral,  mid  had  higher  civic  virtues  as  well  as  domestic, 
than  the  Romania  nndor  the  Cawurs,  whose  corruption,  lux- 
ury, and  effetiiiiiaey,  as  well  as  cruelty  and  enperstition, 
made  holy  men  Iook  upon  their  con<j^ueet  hy  the  Crennan 
barbarians  as  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  history  of  the  apostate  natioiui  before  the  Christian 
era  is  a  history  of  doterioratiou,  of  political  and  social  cor- 
mptioii,  of  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  moral 
and  religious  degradation.  Wo  witnew  the  same  tendeuey 
in  the  modem  nations  that  have  apostatized  from  Cbrietiaui- 
ty,  and  rejected  the  authority  of  Christian  tradition.  True 
religion  and  real  civilization  are  inseparable ;  or,  rather,  true 
religion  is  civilixation,  or,  at  leatit,  inehides  it.  No  people 
who  believes  and  practises  true  religion,  ie  or  can  bo  an  un- 
-tavillzed  people.  Adam  received  from  his  Maker  the  true 
religion,  jiresL-rvod  bv  the  patriarchs  to  Notih.  and  through 
him  down  to  the  building  of  the  Towur  of  Uabel ;  and  so 
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long  as  the  raco  reumiiiod  of  "one  tongue  mid  tlie  sime 
spci-ch,"  Gencdie  xi,  tlicv  held  and.  cxtcmnlljr  at  lca«t,  ob- 
served the  true  reIigion,'the  Chrigtian  religion  (for  there  Es 
fcnd  never  has  been  bat  one  relijfion  properly  eo-called),  «nd 
werecivilired.  "With  Neinrod,"  the  stout  hunter  before  the 
Lord,''  probahlj  comiiient'i'd  the  great  gciitilo  apoetasy,  and 
giitiuitimcoiiiUythc  dctcrioratinn  whioli  rrt<tiltcd  in  the  igno- 
i-aiifH,  suportititioii,  devil-worship,  and  barbarism  of  the 
liuatli'L-n.  Tliu  conversion  of  a  lamily,  tribe,  or  nation  to 
Christiitnity,  brings  it  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  Be- 
fore tlic  opening  of  the  eixteenth  century  the  church  hod 
converted  and,  therefore,  clriliKcd  the  variooa  families, 
trihw,  and  nations  of  p'urope,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tin-ltB  encamped  on  itB  Koulhta^tem  ma.rgin,  whom  the 
sehittnialie  GrutltB,  euvi'red  from  the  source  of  Christian  Hfo 
aiid  power,  were  iuipotuut  either  to  convert  or  to  expel  ;shc 
had  oncnud  the  route  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  liad  also  discovered  thia  "Western  Continent, 
and  -was  preparing  to  convert  and,  therefore,  to  civilize  the 
liarharianii  auil  mivages  of  the  other  three-qnarters  of  the 
globe,  whon  came  tlic  60^:«Iicd  reformation,  favored  by 
t)ie  feuveroigu  princes,  to  renew  the  ereat  gentile  a]wetiey, 
and  caiipcd  that  "  falling  away,"  prodict^sd  bj  St.  Panl. 

The  hietorj  of  these  modem  apostate  natjojis  is  the  exact 
coQQtcrport  of  tliat  of  tlic  ancient  gcntilo  nations.  They 
reject  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  the  law  of  nations^ 
recognixe  no  kw  thnt  comes  from  a  aource  above  the  nation, 
or  w-hich  man  himself  dt>e3  not  make.  They  are  every  day 
liisiiig  sight  of  the  moral  order  and  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. They  cxclmle  Gfid  front  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
and  mate  eitlior  Cwrair  or  tlie  ].>eoplo  supreme  and  indejien- 
dent.  They  recognize  nomithority  bat  tliat  of  the  prince  or 
tliat  of  the  majority,  and  no  measure  of  right,  as  we  have 
Been,  but  might  or  physical  force.  They  may  recognize  in 
some  extramnndane  region  a  divinity  that  dozes  all  day  and 
Bleeps  all  night,  and  takee  no  care  how  the  world  wags. 
They  may  even  admit  his  mapreme  authority,  bnt  only  in  a 
vafue  and  indeterminate  sense,  ae  an  al>Ktraetion.  without 
visible  organization  or  organs,  and  therefore  without  any  prac- 
tical effit-aey  In  the  goveniinent  of  men  or  naliouB.  They 
worehip  Fortune  oe  the  supreme  goddese,  and  hold  Sncccss 
to  he  the  teat  of  merit  Losing  cau&e«  are  always  wrong, 
and  God  is  alwavH  on  the  side  of  the  strong,  jnst  now  on  the 
side  of  Prince  von  lliemarck  and  Victor  Emmanuel;  a«  ill 
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iiiir  boyiiood,  wlieii  the  |>opc  was  lield  »  prisoner  at  &a.von& 
or  Kuntiiiiielrleau,  1m  wuh  »iid  hj  the  preacliers  to  be  on  tlio 
side  of  NaiKileiin  I.,  wtio  was  identified  with  the  Man-Child 
of  llif  Apoealj/pse.  Those  natioru)  are  lahoring  with  might 
and  inuiii  to  make  cduc:ation  paroly  scmitar,  to  cxduilc  re- 
ligion from  tlie  echooU,  and  to  ti-ain  up  tho  neiiig  in3iiL'nition 
in  atlieism,  wliich  they  call  s^i-encf,  ta  they  call  rcligiou 
eaperetitlon.  They  boast  of  their  "  enlightenment,"  oat 
their  enlightenment  consiRta  in  forgetting  or  defipi^ing  the 
wisdom  and  common  Hensc  of  thuir  anceetom;  tliey  boaatof 
their  progrosB,  but  in  the  nioml  and  npiritual  order,  ia  re- 
ligion and  tliu  bamit  of  civilization,  thuir  progress,  aa  we  said 
years  ago,  is  in  losing,  in  unclothing,  and  reducing  tliem- 
9elve«  to  utter  nabodness.  The  only  progress  tliey  cnn  boost 
is  in  the  pnrely  material  and  mechanical  order,  "nifir  moral, 
social,  pnlitfcal,  and  educational  reforms  are  all  failures,  or 
rapid  strides  towards  barbarism.  But  even  in  their  mechan- 
ical and  material  progrues  the  good  gained  is  mere  than 
conatcrbaiancL'd  by  the  cyil  that  accompanies  it.  It  onrichee 
a  few,  but  trebles  tlie  burdens  of  the  poor,  Wliat  gain  is 
it  to  the  poor  man  that  bo  can  bay  a  eoat  for  onc-foiirth  of 
the  price  paid  by  his  gi-eat-grandfather,  when  lie  must  have 
six  ooats  whore  uie  great-grandfatber  needed  but  one  i  They 
boMt  of  the  progress  of  liberty.  When  was  there  loae 
liberty  in  Germany  or  Italy  than  nowl  They  boast  of  de- 
raocraoy,  bnt  democracy 'only  eiibntitutc^  the  mob  for  Cfeear, 
or  the  irrealBtible  tyrarmy  of  sonlless  corporations  for  the 
prince,  as  wo  80c  io  our  own  country,  where  the  coat  of  lir- 
ing  for  poor  people  is  gruater  that  m  any  other  country  on 
earth,  and  where  corporations  govern  the  government. 

When  the  people  fiavc  lost  the  sense  oi  the  moral  order, 
wlien  religion  lias  lost  its  br>ld  on  the^tn,  or  when  it  ia  at  best 
only  a  disembodied  idea,  withont  organft  through  which  to 
miiKe  known  and  apply  the  divine  law,  and  is  practically 
only  what  each  one's  own  fancy,  prejudices,  interests,  pas- 
sions, or  caprice  make  it,  or,  if  oi^'aiiized  at  all,  *uliopdinat«d 
to  the  prince,  as  the  imperial  government  of  Germany  and 
the  robber  government  of  Italy  contend  that  it  should  bo; 
when  the  law  of  nati<ms  is  reduced  to  a  mere  convention, 
pact,  or  agreement  l)etwecn  nations,  which  in  practice  is  only 
what  the  will  of  the  Btronger  party  diotiites;  and  when  tlie 
govtimment  haa  no  autliority  from  God  to  govern,  and  lias  no 
powers  but  such  as  it  hold^  from  the  governed, — there  is  no 
sivUization,  and  doeicty  is  undeniably  on  the  declivity  to  the 
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lowest  b&rbnrisin,  wliethcr  wc  )>eticvc  it  or  not.  Sticli  i?  the 
state  towards  wliich  iiioilern  sociclr  is  at  least  tending,  and 
which  it  has  well-nigli  already  re&ched.  The  modem  apos- 
tate nations  m»y  not  have,  in  all  ix^-fipfictft,  in  yet  Kniik  to  tlie 
lowest  dcpthe  of  the  anciont  world,  but  in  sotoe  respects 
thev  hiLve  sunk  lowur  tluui  Grct-ce  or  Rome. 

'rhcec  coDisidcrationa  arc  siitficipnt  to  rcfato  Sir  John's 
theory  in  both  its  part^  &T]d  to  prove  thut  man  is  doI  natu- 
rally 'progressive,  or  cajiable  in  and  of  himself  of  emerginc 
from  tlio  eavagc  stale,  and  that,  when  left  to  himself,  to  bia 
own  strength  atone,  lie  deteriorntes  instead  of  advancing. 
And  it  itiiut  be  eo,  for  man  is  not  in  a  state  of  puro  nature, 
but  is  alwav«  cither  lifted  above  nature,  or  dnixgcd  by  Satan 
below  it.  The  moment  a  man  abandons  religion,  tnrns  his 
back  on  Chrint  the  Lord,  he  does  not  fall  onck  on  pure 
nature,  but  be  fnlln  under  the  inllnenee  of  Satan,  Iteconies 
captive  to  the  devil,  who  leads  him  socially  into  barbarism, 
and  iiuHvidiially,or,  m  U>  his  sonl,  down  to  bell.  Hence  tJie 
reason  why  the' secular  order  cannot  stand  without  the  spir- 
itual, and  why  edueating  and  diBciplining  the  natural  powers 
in  relation  to  a  natural  cud  never  siiflieos  to  secure  it.  When 
ecPerc  Ilyacintlie  represented  a  distinguished  American 
priest,  a  convert,  as  denying  that  be  had  ever  been  a  Prot- 
estant, and  claiming  tliat,  prior  to  his  conversion,  he  wa> 
simply  a  natural  man,  lie  overlooked  the  f».ct,  that  nature  is 
in  bondage  to  Satan,  till  liberated  by  re^neration  in  Christ. 
We  are,  in  hoc  proviilentia,  never  &iiiiply  natural  men 
standing  on  the  level  of  nature,  but  always  bolovv  that  lovol, 
if  not  miet'd  b^-  grace  above  it.  Hcnee,  as  Gorix*  writes  in 
his  Christfi'che  Mysttk,  "  Man  is  always  either  ascending 
under  divine  influence,  or  descending  under  dcmoiuacal  or 
Satanic  intluence."  Who  does  not  ascend,  descends,  ^the 
prevarication  of  Adam,  aa  we  read  the  Coancil  of  Trent, 
man  lost  the  EHipernahiral  justice  iu  which  be  was  originally 
constituted,  ana  the  integrity  of  his  nature  nnncxcd  thereto, 
became  darkened  in  Ins  understand ine,  enfeebled  in  bis  will, 
and  foil  into  bondnge  to  the  devil.  Ifence,  when  not  Hlwr- 
ated  by  grace  from  bondage  to  the  devil,  or  when  tbev 
apostatize  from  Christ  the  Ltljerator,  men  and,  ttirougli 
them,  nations  cease  to  ascend  or  to  aspire,  and  come  uooor 
the  power  of  Satan  who  dragn  thern  downward,  downward, 
till  they  rceogniae  and  worship  him  as  God,  as  did  tlio 
heathen,  and  us  do  again  iti  our  own  community  tbo  mod«m 
spiritists. 
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The  modern  doctrine  of  progreas  ia  not  vet  a  century  old, 
mill  yet  we  told  the  tnitli  when,  (tome  thirty  years  ago,  wo 

{»ronownced  it  tlie  "  creed  of  tbe  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
lehl  hy  almost  everyhtMly  with  iinqucfttioninf;  faith,  or, 
rather,  with  the  Mind  credulity  of  the  fanatic.  It  perrades 
all  popular  literature,  even  most  scientific  trcatiww;  it  is 
itoratod  nnd  relteratod  ad  vuiuseam  by  tho  preaa,  from  tJie 
etatcly  quarterly,  the  infallible,  daily,  down  to  the  scven-by- 
nine  weekly ;  it  is  in  the  air,  it  is  truly  the  W«ii-Gtn«t,  and 
who  sing@  not  i[s  praises  is  outlawed,  insulted,  Iauglic<l  at» 
denounced,  is  one  of  tlie  oacurarUutij  an  old  fogie  witli  bis 
eyes  on  the  baclaide  of  his  head,  a  dweller  amon^  touibs,  a 
Bpcctru,  a  shallow,  not  a  living,  breathing  man.  It  is  one  of 
tne  stran£;egt  dotueione  tlmt  has  ever  seized  and  carried 
awav  the  hninan  mind,  and  in  it  Satan  would  seom  to  have 
oataone  himself.  With  not  a  particle  of  endenco  to  mistaiu 
it,  treading  on  an  earth  covered  all  over  with  ruiiiA,  we  know 
not  how  many  layers  deep,  with  the  nnmistakable  signa  of 
deterioration,  woakiic*«  and  decay  ercrywhere  staring  na  in 
the  face,  wo  yut  arc  dcludod  enough  to  aescrt  that  man  is 
naturally  pi-ogreaeivii,  and  thnt  the  nations  would  pursue  & 
steady  luiirch  towards  the  rcalixatiuu  of  an  eiu-thly  pjiradise, 
much  more  desirable  than  the  lioavcn  hopud  for  by  Chria- 
tians,  hilt  for  the  nricstrt,  hut  for  the  pope,  just  now  hnt  for 
the  Jcsnila!  Well,  it  is  rather  chai-acterifttic  of  iueane  per- 
sons to  be  spiteful  towards  their  beat  friends,  and  to  be  the 
most  enraged  at  those  whom  they,  when  sane,  love  best  and 
esteem  tlie  most. 

"What  has  no  reason  can  hardly  be  said  to  admit  of  a 
nitioiial  expliuiation.  There  are  uion  who,  because  conscious 
of  kfinwing  mure  than  they  did  when  first  breeched, 
fancy  that  they  know  bo  mncii  more  than  the  i-eet  of  mau- 
kiiuf.  Mr.  Ilerbert  Sponcer  has  hit  upim  tlic  theory  o£ 
evolntion,  and  forthwith  puts  it  ont  as  a  new  ijyiitcm  of 
philosophy,  as  a  decinve  tpuit  of  ppogpese,  although  it  is 
only  the  revival  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  old  Ueraclitus, 
exploded  aeee  ago.  Men  nisdo  corlain  discoveries  in  ehem- 
ietry  and  electricity  new  to  them  and  their  contemporarica, 
and  immediately  proclaimed  them  as  new  discoveries  in 
science;  yet  no  chemist  can  tell  us  even  how  Titiati,  not  a 
very  ancient  painter,  compounded  his  color*,  or  of  what 
materials.  The  ancients,  it  is  probable,  knew  as  much  of 
electricity  as  we  do ;  they  certainly  undenitood  ground-light- 
ning, of  which  our  electricians  knew  nothing  a  few  years 
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aioce.  Bat  have  not  tlie  modems  disoovcrprd  Btcam  and  its 
QBeii,  inveiit«!<l  tlie  Nti-am-eii^ine,  tlie  steamboat,  tbe  8r«ini 
epinner  and  weaver,  tbo  &teAm-mill,  the  i-ailroad,  the  loco- 
motive,  and  the  Uglitniug-tclegrapli  i  We  concede  it.  Bot 
then  tlicy  arc  in  tlie  material  and  mechanical  order,  an  order 
below,  not  above,  uiaii.  They  may  or  may  not  be  useful, 
roftolls  of  the  application  of  the  mind  to  particular  braiich«J 
of  ftcience  bearing  on  material  production,  tmo^b,  and 
mnnication,  but  they  do  not  elevate  man,  and  are  no  pi 
in  religion,  sanctity,  morality,  truth,  jnetice,  the  law  of 
natiuDS,  wliich  form  the  ba^iK  of  civilization,  and  without 
which  civilization  would  bo  only  a  poliahed  barbarism.  To 
worship  stuam  le,  afkT  all,  not  mueli  in  advance  of  tlie  wor- 
ahip  of  his  fetish,  Muinbo  Juuibo,  by  the  African  negro. 

But  DO  matter.  There  has  eerlaitilv  been  prugrcu  in  one 
thing,  of  souic  sort ;  therefore  man  is  progreseive  by  the 
inherent  force  of  his  nature;  therefore  nii^^t,  by  his  own. 
iiKH"enoH8and  unassisted  effortii,  have  risen  from  barbarism 
to  civilization.  If  he  might  or  could,  he  of  course  did.  Soi 
that  point  is  si:ttled.  I'ullicrinon;,  the  Knglii^h  in  pnrsait 
of  gain  opened  up  India  and  eafiteru  Asia,  and  the  VreueU 
expedition  opened  up  Egypt  and  her  lung-forguttcn  lure  to 
like  Bcholars  of  the  West,  who  commenced  cre&ting  a  oci- 
cncc  of  conipamtivc  religion.  The  e.xaniination  of  tlio 
Egyptian,  Hindu,  Chinese,  and  other  mythulugies,  did  not 
present  any  evidences  of  progress  iu  Ihemselwa,  tlicy  even 
^uve  unmistakable  ^Igna  of  a  deterioration,  and  that  their 
purcet  period  was  tliejr  earliest.  But  this  counted  for  noth- 
ing ;  for  these  were  evidentlv  euperior,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tbe  fetishiam  of  the  lowest  uarlmrtaiis  or  savages,  and  infe- 
rior, on  the  other,  to  Cltrislianity,  or  the  eubEimc  inonothoit^m 
of  the  eyiiiigugue  and  the  diurcli.  Assumiug  that  tlie  race 
began  in  utter  barbarisiu,  and  that  religion  is  a  fact  in  tha 
natural  history  of  man.  fetisbiriui  must  have  been  the  prim- 
itive religiun,  the  earliest  form  with  which  the  religious 
eentiment  clothed  itself.  Thus  from  fetishism  to  the 
tnythologiea  of  tbe  myBtic  Eaet,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  China,  and 
India,  there  ie  manifestly  a  progi^ess,  although  in  them  all 
traces  or  remini^cencee  of  primitive  futisn-worsliip  are 
found.  The  religious  sentiment,  wUicli  is  man's  nataral 
aspiration  to  tlie  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  gradnallr 
separates  as  men's  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness 
bfcoiiie  purified,  expanded,  and  elevated,  from  these  foruia 
become  too  gross,  too  narrow,  "  too  strait "  for  it,  and  it 
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with  new  fonnit  tluit  give  it  more  ruoiii  aiiJ 
exiiaml,  and  tliiiR  advanceB  to  pitlUhod  Gruck 
and  Hoiiian  }jolj,'Uieisiu,  tlie  mucit  graceful,  tlie  broude^t,  and 
the  TiiOEt  adrauctid  of  tlic  gcntUo  rciigioiie.  But  still  reliii- 
inpT  purifjiug,  aad  enlarging  itself,  tSe  reiigious  sentiment 
eoKCi  another  step  forward,  and  develops  and  njalizos  in 
fixfd  institutiona  JewUh  and  Cliristian  iitonotbeirim,  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  embodies  the  highest  ideal  as 
jet  realized.  Clearlj-,  then,  man  is  progreMire,  and  is  for 
ever  advancing  towards  the  true,  Uie  ueautiful,  and  the 
good,  but  to  wTiich  he  never  fnlly  attains. 

This  is  subetaiitially  the  reasomng  by  which  men,  not 
absoliitolj  in  need  of  phjeic  and  gooa  rcgiiiien,  sustain  tiioir 
<ioctrine  of  the  natural  or  inherent  progrefisivenesa  of  the 
hnmnn  race.  Bat  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
ceucIueioEt.  It  aagiiineg  that  ietisliiem  an<l  the  various 
mythologies  successivelj  developed,  are  all  older  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  wliatovor  ia  detected  In  any  of  them  eoin- 
4sident  with  Christian,  ductriiie  or  practice^  i^  an  autleipation 
of  Christianity^  or  an  indication  ot  the  coal  towards  which 
the  race  is  advancing  with  what  spcea  it  can.  This  dif- 
ficulty, very  slight,  no  donbt,  in  the  cBtimittion  of  modem 
ecientistfi,  who  treat  religion  aiiuply  as  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  man,  a  physiological  or  p8yclioloc;iefll  fact,  but 
rather  oerious  in  the  eatimute  of  an  old  fogie like  oorselves, 
— is,  that  Christianity,  nnder  the  [jatriarchal  form,  is  at  least 
two  thousand  years  older  than  the  oldest  of  Che  hcatlien 
mythologiea  or  enperetitionB,  and  ia  itself  the  primitive  ro- 
%iou.  The  oldest  historical  document  in  existence  is  the 
Hebruw  hook  ot  Gone^ia,  and  in  it  we  find  that  the  Chris- 
tian rcli^on,  under  the  patriarchal  form — differing  from 
Ohriatianity,  aa  held  by  tho  church,  only  in  the  inspect  that 
the  jjatriarclis  believed  in  Christ  who  was  to  come,  and  the 
church  in  Christ  who  has  come  and  done  the  tilings  neces- 
sary to  perfect  their  faith,  Heb,,  xi,  40 — was  tlie  religion  of 
Atlam  and  his  posterity  l>efore  and  after  the  deluge,  till  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Baht-l,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  dispcnsion  of  mankind,  and  the  gentile  apostasy.  The 
eartieet  of  thueo  heathen  mythologies  and  superstitions  dale 
only  from  a  period  long  subecnuont  to  Noah's  flood,  and 
consequently  cannot  have  been  ttie  geruia  from  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  developed.  This  is  established  by  Lord 
Arundel,  who  shows  that  In  them  all  are  reminiscences  of 
Noah,  the  Ark,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  deluge. 
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This  clironolomoal  difficult}'  up:^-t8  the  wliolo  theon*,  tliaf 
ttiatt  is  natunilly  pro^rrcssivc  evcu  iu  rcligiun.  and  ^hows  that 
tlie  heatliei)  relijjionp  in  ar  v  fomi  are  not  priniirive.  but  depart- 
ures fi-om  and  corniptifjim  of  the  primitive  religion,  nf 
Protesfjintism  m  a  a)mipticm,  hj  wav  of  imitilatiun  and 
tnivepty,  of  Clirislianit}'  jw  taiijjht  by  tliu  ehnnili  authurizi-d 
by  Oud  himself  to  t«iicli  it.  As  itoholj  who  knows  both 
l*rotostiinti»in  and  Catholicity  cad  for  a  nioiiit^itt  doubt  that 
tlio  latter  is  older  thau  the  former,  or  that  Protcbtuuti^ii  it 
a  comtptlon  of  the  Catiiolic  tjpe  ;  so  no  one  who  kiiuws  tiie 
patri.-irdiat  religion  and  the  neveral  forms  of  bcatheniMn, 
cnn  have  any  doubt  an  to  whicJi  is  primitive,  or  that  heathen* 
i-im  i(i  a  corruption  of  the  putriarchal  tyite. 

Tlia  ntoih^ni  theory,  that  religion  is  a  fact  of  tliu  natiin) 
history  of  man,  as  carnivopousiiess  h  a  fact  of  tho  natural 
history  of  the  lion  or  tiger;  or  if  understood  to  mean  any 
thing  elge  than  tliat  wherever  and  in  whatever  conditiou  we 
find  liim,  savage  or  civilized,  he  has  some  form  of  religion, — 
18  untenable.  Tlie  hmniin  soul  docs  not  secrete  religion  m 
tlie  liver  sLvitfIa  liile,  or  the  fttimiacli  tlio  gaKtriu  jnioe,  l)e- 
cause  even  in  tlie  groBHost  siiiMirfititioii  the  Imman  will  inter- 
veues.  Man  is  no  more  capable  of  inventing  religion  tlian 
he  is  of  itiveiiting  language,  and  it  littB  Ix^en  well  said  tliat, 
to  invent  language,  languag*'  itself  is  nec-essarj-.  To  pnitend, 
M  it  is  tho  fashion  nt  prcfout  to  do,  that  man  has  bv  nature 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  attains  to  language  by  its  »p<m- 
tAneonfi  exereiflo,  is  eqiinllv  imsatisfactory.  The  faculty  of 
speech  is  simply  the  faculty  of  using  language  which  one 
has  learned  from  a  teacher,  not  the  faculty  of  creating  or 

Srodncing  language;  as  is  evident  from  the  caee  of  Bom 
aaf-mntes.  who  want  uuitlier  the  faculty  nor  tlie  oro;niifi  of 
speech,  and  who,  if  cored  of  their  deafueee,  can  Jeora  to 
speak.  Besides,  language  eoibodiw  idea«,  the  profoundest 
pliilosopliv,  which  comparatively  few  of  those  who  UBo  it 
are  capable  of  grasping.  Men  could  have  language  only  by 
learning  it,  or  by  its  being  infused  into  Adam  along  witn 
the  knowledge  it  embodies,  or  the  ideas  which  It  eigmiies  or 
expresses. 

lieligion  could  not  have  originated  as  a  function  or  * 
Kpcntaiieons  operation  of  Iminan  nature,  for  it  is  objective 
as  well  as  subjective.  Seliletennacher,  60  long  court-preachor 
at  Berlin,  and  wlioee  Glauhaislffire  is  yet,  we  believe,  held 
in  some  repute,  makes  the  essence  of  religion  purely  sub- 
jective, aud  defines  it  to  be  "tlie  sense  of  dependence" 
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Tlijit  man  hu  the  sense  of  dependence,  or  tlie  conscionsnoa 
tliat  he  does  not  siiHice  for  liiinself,  18  nnqiicstionahly  a 
fact ;  but  this  is  not  religion  till  it  is  linnnil  tu  some  oUject 
iiidi;{H-n(k;iit  of  one's  nature,  on  wliicli  one  liolwves  liinieolf 
dopeiiclfnt,  and  wliidi  lie  holds  tu  lie  able  to  doliini  gu*yd  or 
to  do  him  Imrin.  This  iiiiitliee  iho  idea  oreouccpiion  of  tho 
olijectlve,  and  theruforu  uf  eometliing  wMcli  k  neither  sense 
nor  sentiment.  In  all  religion  tJierc  ie  an  act  of  belief  in 
the  divine,  in  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  it,  and  in  its  obliga- 
tion to  adore  it,  as  well  aa  the  act  of  ndoration  itself.  Those 
two  acts  reijnire  the  exercise  of  both  intellect  and  will,  and 
henee  religion  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  lumplespontaneoui^or 
a  blind  and  indeliberate,  product  of  linman  nature.  The 
eaeontial  nature  of  religion  is  snub  thai,  it  c?on1d  not  have 
liccn  a  human  invention,  nor  .1  fpontimcona  esprofaion  of 
Inunan  nature.  The  ubjVc-t  nresL-iited  ie  QOt  in  inuu,  and 
tlioi-cforo  could  not  be  developed,  as  say  the  heterodox 
Germans,  from  liis  "inner  couscioufltiess."  It  depends  ou 
an  object  not  onlj  independent  of  man,  bnt  nbove  him ; 
and  in  no  cai^e  does  or  can  the  human  mind  eeek  and  find 
its  object,  for  in  no  onse  ean  it  net  without  it.  To  evi^ry 
thought  both  subject  and  object  are  nccesftiry,  and  both  can- 
not concnr  in  the  prodnction  of  tlionght,  unless  both  are 
piven.  The  objiict  on  whicli  all  religious  thought  depends 
u  the  divinity,  and  the  Jivinih'  run  be  given  only  bir  its 
own  aet.  All  religion  implies  God,  and  Ood  ean  be  thought 
only  thrungh  \us  own  net  alErming  or  revealing  himself. 
Religion  could  then  never  have  existed  without  God,  or 
have  had  anv  buta  divine  origin.  Talee  religions  are  there- 
fore impossible  without  the  true. 

TUe  primitive  religion,  sinee  divinely  given,  muet  liave 
been  not  a  false,  hnt  the  trne  religion,  recognizing  the  true 
God  in  hie  true  character,  and  the  tme  relation  of  man  and 
nature  to  him.  Men  may  corrupt  or  falfiify  nrllgion  or  the 
divine  tradition  of  religion,  but  could  never  originate  it ;  for 
the  inward  sentiment,  however  yuu  detiuc  it,  ean  of  il«elf 
attiin  to  nothing  even  in  eouceptiou  or  imaginittion  lieyond, 
above,  or  diHtinet  from  iLi^clf.  The  fetich ■worj*bipper  muflt 
have  believed  that  God  i^  and  is  lo  be  woruhlpfK'd,  before 
be  could  liiiv©  identified  him  with  Ins  fetish,  whether  an 
animal,  a  block,  ora.'^tone.  He  who  has  no  coneuption  of 
(Jod  cannot  identify  liim  with  the  wind,  tho  storm,  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  natun;,  or  adore  him  iu  tltesun,  the  moon, 
and  sturK,  or  iu  imager  made  by  nien'^  hand».  Not  one  of 
rot.,  a-n. 
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dio  Iieatlien  mv'tliologiee,  idolatriee,  toirible  and  abominable 
superstitions,  I'niild  have  existwl,  if  tliev  had  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  tnie  relision,  of  which  triev  are  human  and 
sntnnic  corruptione.  The  lluiory,  then,  tliat  the  race  Ui^au 
in  the  loweet  and  grossoat  fctii^hiem,  and  that  in  the  yarioiu 
beaUien  in;>-thulogiee,  idoUtriti&,  and  supenttitiona,  we  cin 
trace  the  upward  progress  of  the  Iininon  mind  to  th«  Chris- 
tiau  church, — -ib  abgnltitclj'  iiiitcnabte,  aa  iin philosophical  aa 
it  is  tinhistorieal.  Tlie  very  fact  tliat  it  can  find  cnrrency 
with  the  leaders  or  would-be  leaders  of  the  science  ana 
ermlition  of  the  uineteetli  century,  h  a  striking  proof  of  its 
faleity,  of  the  deterioration  instead  of  the  progressirenoBa  of 
the  race. 

We  tliink  we  have  £aid  enough  to  show  that  Sir  John 
LnbbocVe  theory,  lliat  the  aavuj^'C  is  the  t>-pe  of  the  primeval 
man,  and  which  is,  exeept  with  tliose  who  receive  the  En- 
■cyclical  and  Syllabus  of  I*ius  IX.,  dated  December  8,  IStH, 
and  the  decrceia  of  the  Yatic-iin,  and  perlmps  a  few  laggard 
Proteetant4*,  the  generally  received  theory  of  our  timce,  cer- 
tainly of  the  so-called  movement  party, — in  as  baHeless  as  a 
■castle  in  the  air,  and  not  only  iucapjible  of  proof,  btit  de- 
monstrably faUc  and  absurd.  The  theory  of  progress  to 
which  it  appeals  for  support,  i«  equally  badcleso.  Wo  think 
■we  have  shown  it  to  be  bij  in  this  article ;  and  we  liad  previ- 
ously shown  it  to  bo  m,  when  uryod  ayainet  the  immobility 
<»E  tljo  church  and  the  uuchaiitreablcness  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  the  little  work  entitled  Conversations  on  Liheralism 
■and  Ut€  Church,  to  whiuli  we  take  the  liberty  to  refer  the 
reader,  as  well  as  to  our  previous  articles  on  tlie  same  sob* 

We  have  treated  our  modem  scientists,  scioliHtti  they 
fihould  be  called,  and  tliL'ir  theoriea  and  apc«ulatione,  it  may 
be  thought  with  scant  courtesy,  but  we  hope  not  witii  un- 
faimesB.  We  think  it  is  time  that  the  interests  of  trutli, 
religion,  society,  civilization,  ahuiald  be  conaulicd  nithcr  than 
the  feelings  or  reputation  of  such  pretended  scicntista  as 
Frofe&sore  Trndall  and  Huxley,  aa  Cliarles  Darwin  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Ijibbnck  and  Herbert  Si}encer,  and 
Athens  who,  under  the  houorable  name  of  science,  are  doing 
their  bust  to  sap,  in  tlie  cultivated  cla&ncs  as  well  as  in  tlio 
popular  mind,  tiie  very  founclatioiis  of  reiigiou,  morality, 
civilization,  even  aouiety  iteclf.     The  earlier  worka  of  Sir 
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Charles  Lyell  may  be  excepted  from  this  censure;  but  hia 
Antiquity  of  Man^  and  hu  acceptance  of  Darwin's  <H-igiii 
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of  RpedcB  in  natural  Beluetiun,  autlioriKO  lu  to  class  him 
with  the  common  hard  of  anticbristian  scientists.  These 
men,  who  ect  up  what  they  cull  scieuce  a*  the  test  of  revela- 
tion, or  of  moral  »nd  religions  truth,  are  the  enemies  of 
both  religion  and  eciunce,  and  the  friends  of  either  should 
keep  no  t^rnis  with  them.  Tiiey  serve  neither  God  nor 
man,  neither  the  intereets  of  time,  nor  tho#e  of  eternity. 
Chriittian  truiition  m  the  tent  of  truth,  and  nothing  can  \ms 
ectence  that  ia  opposed  to  it,  or  incompatible  with  it.  He 
who  knows  ChrisUan  trudition  has  uo  need  to  oxaiuiue  a 
thoopy  that  contradict*  it,  or  to  weigh  the  facta  and  roaeons 
ull<^ed  in  it«  suppoi-t;  ho  kuowe  bcforeliand  that  it  cannot 
be  true,  and  is  to  bo  indignantly  rejected  at  once. 

We  rererse  the  comniun  wa_v  of  putting  tlie  question.  Of 
coarse,  there  ean  he  no  conflict  between  rea!  science  and 
dirine  revelation  ;  therefore  we  6a_y,  if  what  yon  call  acienoe 
conflicts  with  revclatiun,  it  iS  falsu  and  no  eciencc  at  all ;  btit 
they  eay,  (Jcerefore  if  your  alleged  revolution  coiidicla  with 
science,  it  is  falao,  no  real  revelation,  but  n  groew  imposition. 
Some  Christians  consent  to  this  way  of  putting  it,  wliich  is 
making  science  tlic  test  of  revelation,  not  revolution  the 
toaohftone  of  science.  We  objeet  t»>  thie.  It  is  so-callud 
ecieQC«.  not  revelation  or  Cliriistiun  trudition,  that  is  on  trial. 
The  thing  <jneBtioned  is  the  a1Ien;ed  science,  and  it  ia  for  it  to 
prove  that  it  accords  with  Christian  tradition,  or  doea  not 
conflict  in  any  respect  with  revelation.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  constrnct  science  a  prion;  we  leave  to  scientists  their 
mctliod  of  tndnction  witliout  any  interference  or  obetniction, 
to  find  out  all  the  truth  they  can,  and  set  forth  and  defend 
itwithont  letor  hindraiicufrom  theuUjgy  ;  but  if  any  of  their 
inductions  come  athwart  Christian  tradition,  we  pronounce 
them  at  once  nnecientific  and  f«l«e  ;  for  theology  is  th©  queen 
of  tlie  sciencce.  The  Holy  Father  doea  not  undertake  to 
teach  tim  ecieucca;  ho  leaves  the  goieiitiets  thomeclvce  to  do 
that ;  but  ho  ia  the  infallible  judge  of  faltli,  and  knows  tliat 
no  propoaitiou,  false  in  fasth  ur  theology,  can  be  true  in 
acience.  So  when  they  al[»go  m  scieuce  what  is  falae  in 
faith  or  theology,  he  condemns  it,  and  forbids  it  to  bo 
dufendud  or  even  entertained  by  Cbrialiaii  men. 

In  answering,  as  we  have  done,  certain  theories  and  speeu- 
latiood  uf  scieniista,  we  make  no  war  on  science  or  acientiflc 
pun'uit&  Wo  mav  not  believe  the  results  of  acicuce  are  as 
gi-eat  or  ag'valnabli;  aa  the  acienti^ts  pretend  ;  wo  may  even 
doLiht  whether  society  lias  upon  the  whole  gained  any  thing 
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foud  ^if  ficiuntific  pursnits,  and  u'e  lioiiur  m^iutici;,  and  ercn 
iick*ntij:t«  in  tlieir  place,  :itu)  wIiph  rliey  do  nor  ooniflnde, 
because  they  know  wmething  of  granite,  gooia,  feldspar, 
mica,  B\]c\,  uiid  slate,  iiiid  can  talk  flippsntly  of  old  red 
eandetono,  and  tlio  dilTt-rtiit  j;t'oUigitM,l  aaea  of  the  globc^ 
that  they  are  tlierefort;  (juiilillL-d  to  judge  tu  tlieology,  ethics, 
hUtorv^Hiid  civilizntioD  J  or  anv  better  qimliiied  tlian  simple 
men  like  oiireelves  wlio  kiiuw  little  of  such  tilings,  but  wjio 
do  know  our  oatcehiein,  and  Icnowing  that,  know  Qnoueh, 
when  the  scientists  bring  fonvard  induction*,  theories.  Tiy- 
jKithfWs,  and  s|H?(;uIatioiis  that  conflict  with  it,  to  know  that 
tlioy  are  nut  (>cien<:i.>,  but  are  baseless  and  false.  Wc  knov 
liiKjugh  (if  liuicuue  tn  know  that  A  man  cannot  lift  liim^if 
by  Iiiii  own  u-:Listbfl)id,or  nmko  liitnself  more  than  ho  is,  aad 
tliurefuro  timt  the  ullu!^  hiw  of  progroes  ia  not  science; 
and  when  one  nswrt^  tno  identity  of  ^ratitudo  and  gravita- 
tion, and  therefore  denies  all  istinction  between  physics 
and  ethics,  we  know  enough  to  tell  hini  that  ho  knows'  teK» 
of  science  than  he  imagines. 

There  are  some  scientific  men  whom  we  love  and  honor; 
bnt  tJiey  are  men  of  real  science  and  learning,  modci-t  and 
humble,  who  do  not  imagine  that  all  acience  was  born  with 
(hetn  or  their  geni^Ritiou.     Tliey  know  tlie  present  and  ore 
not  ignorant  of  the  po^t.     Thvy  bcHuvo  IJorace  when  lie 
aaye,  "Brnve  men  Uved  before  Agamemnon."    They  know 
the  traditionG  of  the  race  and  respect  thcni ;  atid  diDtmat  all 
tlivorive,  specnlatiou^,  or  indnctione  of  their  own  which  con- 
flict with    Christian  tradition,  as  defined    by  the  divinely 
appointed  and  infallible  authority.     They  try  tliKir  sciunc« 
and  cntdition  by  nuthentic  tradition,  not  thii^  by  them,  feci 
tlieinselves   honored    in  doing  so,  and  supremely  blect  in 
baviug  an  unerring  standard  of  truth  to  which  they  can  ap- 
peal, or  an  unfailing  light  to  giiido  them  in  their  r^arehcs^ 
and  to  save  th«m  frotn  falling  into  dangerous  or  destructive 
errore,     These  men  have  not  less  science  or  learning,  but 
they  have  lese  pride  and  arrogance,  than  the  rnen  we  have 
natiied  ;  nay,  snrj>nsa  them  in  their  wience  and  learning  an 
iimcli  m  tlicy  do  in  their  niodeety  and  humility.     We  think 
tbcy  sliunld  take  np  the  pnnid  and  Itoastfiil  sciolism  now  so 
popular  and  eo  iiieimcing,  and  not  leave  the  task  of  rebnking 
and  r(>fiiting  iu  preteiisiuns  in  such  uuHkilful  and  incom|«- 
tent  hands  as  ours. 
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"But  we  may  any,  in  ootid n^iioii,  we  liave  utto'Cil  and 
recorded  anew  our  protect  against  Sir  John  Lubbock's  tlieory, 
which  was  our  own  in  viirliur  yeare,  and  wliicli  we  defeiitleil 
camostly  till  tlio  end  of  1842.  It  was  tlie  discovery  of  ita 
iimciontific  character,  \U  utter  imtenablenes*,  that  converted 
ns  from  the  rabid  radicftlism  which  wc  bad  defended  all  our 
life,  tncorifier vatisin, and  jjrepiired  the  way  bydiviQc^jriicc  for 
a  furtliert'oiiv(,irsi(iii,  tliat  to  the  CntboIie,'the  Christian,  faith. 
We  IcamoJ  then  ihat  the  enirit  of  the  ago  is  not  necessarily 
divine,  nor  always  an  infallible  criterion  of  truth  find  error, 
orof  right  and  wrong;  that,  if  popular  eentiiiient  is  ingoneral 
on  the  side  of  justice,  popular  opinion  is  not  seldom  dimply 
:i  p<,>pular  dcliisiou.  "iVe  have  in  this  article  combated  a 
popular  delusion,  uot  with  any  liope  of  recuvering  the  de- 
luued,  for  no  one  ean  he  rcjujonod  out  of  n  deln>iion,  but  in 
the  hope  of  yarding  tboee  yet  in  their  ecneea  from  losing 
thciii.  Tlie  recovery  of  the  deluded  can  he  efEoctcd  only  by 
diviuc  grace. 
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[From  BrowDson'a  Qunrlarlj  Revlvw  for  July,  tSTS.] 


Mb.  Dahwik's  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the  ape 
or  aome  other  of  the  monkey  tribe  dependtf  on  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  speciuK  by  means  of  natural  M^lecttun. 
AVhich  in  its  turn  depends  on  tlie  theory  of  procrces,  which 
we  refuted  in  our  review  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  8  theory  of 
the  origin  of  civilization  ;  or,  perhnpe,  more  remotely  on 
Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  evolution  aa  set  forth  in  his 
I^irst  Prini'ij>hs  of  a  Nem  SyU'ni  of  PhUomphij,  which 
itself  depends  on  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forcefi.  If 
Sir  John's  theory  of  the  origin  of  eivilixatiou  ib  uiiienable, 
or  if  Ilerbert  fepenoor'e  theory  of  evolution  is  evidently 
false,  unproved,  luid  uti  provable,  Darwiu'e  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  is  an  unteiDible  hypothesis,  and  biB  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man  falls  to  the  ground. 

•1.  OTipint>fSpfeit*b}/mfiiiaojyut'ii'all^Utlu>n.    2.  DtJfeiit  of  Man 
and  SeUtfivn  in  lleJaOon  lo  (xi.     u\  Crakiju)  Dakwim.  A.M..  F.R8„ 
New  York:  laTa. 
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Wc  jirovod,  in  our  review  of  Sir  John  Luhbork's  theory, 
that  iiiRD  did  not  bogio  and  could  not  have  bej^un  in  utter 
Imrbnrisiii,  aud  that  the  savage  is  thu  dc^ncmtc,  not  the 
primitive  man  ;  for  man,  when  deprived  Ixith  of  foreijgTi  and 
anpeniataxal  anistanoe,  either  deteriorates  or  rcmujn«  stn- 
rionary.  W©  will  only  add  Iiere,  that  progress  is  motion 
forward,  if  taken  literally,  and  is,  if  taken  figuratively,  an 
idvancu  from  the  imperfect  towards  the  perfect,  and  iiece»- 
earily  denmnds  a  principle  or  a  bogininitff,  a  medium,  and 
an  end,  none  of  wliich  can  be  asserted  wiLiiout  the  suppoei- 
tion  of  the  Creator,  who  in  hie  creative  act  ig  at  once  all 
three.  You  must  have  a  startii^cpoiot  from  which  progrea 
moves,  an  end  towards  which  it  movep,  and  a  mwiium  in 
and  by  which  it  moves.  These  t))ree  things  are  essential, 
and  without  tliem  progress  is  inconceivable:  and  these  three 
flro  all  indopendont  of  the  progreesive  subject.  There  can, 
then,  be  no  progress  without  God  as  ita  first  and  last  cansc, 
and  tlie  divine  creative  act  as  its  medium,  and  even  theu 
progress  only  in  the  line  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  pro- 
gressive snbjcct,  whe  t  lier  man  or  animal.  The  transformation 
of  one  spGCiea  into  another,  no  matter  by  wluit  means,  would 
not  bo  progrees,  but  the  destruction  ot  one  species  and  the 
production  of  another,  a  lugher  species  if  you  will,  but  not 
the  progreeeive  development  of  a  lower  species. 

Ilerbert  Spencer's  aoctrino  of  evolution  is  open  to  the 
game  objection.  In  all  evolution  there  must  be  motion,  and 
then  somewhere  a  starting-point,  an  evolving  subject,  aud  a 
medium  of  evchitton,  for  ttiere  can  be  no  motion,  nnless  we 
have  forgiit  onr  mechanic's  without  a  fintt  mover  at  rest. 
Herbert  Speinwr  dcniee  creation,  or  a  creator  distinct  front 
lite  costnoe.  He  nnist  then  aiaiunio  tlm  cosmos  is  eelf-oxist- 
ent,  eternal,  then  immovable,  immntablo,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  evolving  aav"  existences  or  forms  of  oxisteuoe 
not  eternal  in  itself.  The  cosmos,  instead  of  being  in  a 
state  of  ceaseless  flux  and  influx,  as  old  Heradittu  tanght, 
and  as  Mr.  Spencer  liolds,  wonld  te  at  rest  and  immovable, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  all  ita  parts.  There  could  then  be  no 
change  of  phenomena  any  more  than  of  substance,  no  new 
combiniition  of  matter,  motion,  and  force,  no  alterations  of 
concentration  aud  disporstou  of  forces.  All  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  the  cosmos  mast  be  absolutely  unchatigenble 
and  eternal  as  the  cosmos  ittielf.  Conwquently  there  could 
be  no  evolution,  for  evolntioti  necessarily  iniplioa  change  of 
fiome  sort,  and  cliange  of  no  sort  is  admissible.      If  the  cos- 
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mm  is  not  OMftted  by  God.  who  in  distinct  from  the  cosmos, 
it  ifi  eternal  and,  Lf  utvnial,  iici  changu  of  any  Hort  i<t  admif- 
£il)Ic  in  it,  iA  tlioologiane  tell  ns,  none  is  tidiuiesible  in  God. 
The  tlieor/  of  evolution,  like  tlie  moderu  tlieory  of  progress, 
19  TintcniLlilc,  and  mnst  be  digmisecd. 

Tet,  without  iiesniniiifr  one  or  the  other  of  these  theoncK, 
Mr.  Darwin  ciinnot  assert  his  origin  of  species  by  means  of 
natnral  selection,  or  by  any  other  means,  except  that  of 
creation,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  avoid;  and  whnt  is  worse 
if  he  accepts  eitlier,  he  is  still  unable  to  aasert  hia  theorjv 
for  thu  cvolutioti  theory  decilea  atl  change,  and  the  origina- 
tion  of  any  new  forms;  and  progrciie  is  predicable  only  of 
the  apecilic  eubject  in  the  liiie  of  its  own  spcciBc  nature. 
>Ve  have  read  Mr.  Darwin's  boolw  with  eomo  care,  and, 
tiiongh  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  eubjecta  he  treiita,  or 
to  the  fa(rts  hH  nurnites,  we  are  a  little  BHrprised  that  even 
a  professed  scientist  could  put  forth  each  a  maae  of  unwar- 
rautud  inductions  and  unfounded    conjectures  ajs  science. 
Kot  ono  nor  all  of  the  facte  lie  adduceB,  prove  that  species 
oriKinato    in    natural  or  artificial    selection.       Ici    uU    his 
iuductione  be  is  obliged  to  assume  the  progress  of  the  spe- 
cies as  the  principle  of    his  iuduetion,  while  he  ought  to 
know  that  the  assumption  of  the  progress  of  the  gpeeioa 
negatives  the  origin  of  species  in  selection.     But,  ana  this 
is  fatal  to  hiji  tlieory,  he  nowhere  adduces  a  single  fact  that 
proves  the  species  is  progreeeive,  or  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  lower  specioe  by  its  struggles  for  life,  as  he  pretends,  ap- 
proncLee  a  hijrhur  spociGB,  or  in  which  the  individuals  of  a 
lower  BpfciL-a  lose  any  of  the  charoctoristieB  of  thfir  species, 
and  acquire  those  of  a  higher  or  a  difforant  species. 

The  theory  of  uiitural  selection  assumes  the  ^ridlliuBiuii 
principle,  tliat  population  has  a  tendency  to  onfnin  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  applies  the  principle  to  every 
species,  vegetahic,  animal,  and  liuman.  Ilcnec,  follows  with 
iodividuala  of  every  speciee  a  struggle  for  lifo,  in  which  the 
weaker  go  to  the  wall,  and  only  the  stronger  survive.  Well, 
t»e  it  so:  what  then  i  Why,  these  the  stronger  iudipidnals 
give  rise,  or  tlic  etniggle  for  life,  in  which  only  the  etrongur 
survive,  going  on  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  gives  birth  to  a 
new  and  higher  species.  Is  it  so  J  what  is  the  proof? 
Wo  have  found  no  proof  of  it,  and  Mr.  Darwin  offers  no 
proof  of  it.  Becaufie  only  the  stronger  aurvive,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  lliese  in  any  seried  of  ages  give  rise  to  a 
new  and  distinct  species,  that   these  stronger  individuals 
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acquire  any  new  cliaraeterititicfi,  nr  that  lliev  lose  any  of  tlie 
cliiiractc-ristic*  of  tlieir  ori{;iral  spociM. 

Tlip  pii(lini<^r  knows  tliat  plants  and  flower*  mv  afTcrte'l 
bv  cliriiiite,  Hoi],  and  mtltivaiion  ;  but  lie  Itnowf^  hIf^)  tliui  i)i<^ 
cltfliigcH  or  inipmvcnifnts  produced  in  tins  way,  if  they  gtvc 
rifie  to  new  varietiiCFi  in  llic  eatne  species,  Ho  not,  so  far  n& 
known,  pivc  riw  to  it.  new  species.  Mr.  Darwio  oompiirvH 
domestic  snimaU  with  what  he  awnmcs  to  be  wild  fininiHU 
of  the  came  original  specie^  or  the  epecies  from  wJiich  he 
aEsnmeH  tliey  have  descended.  Rnt  tlds  pmvra  iiolhing  to 
his  piirpoHe  ;  forit  is  imiwjsHiblH  for  liiin  to  eav  which  is.  tlie 

Erimitivr,  which  ihn  derirativc,  wliether  tjic  domcatic  races 
avL-  sprunj^  from  the  wild,  or  the  wild  from  tho  domdetie, 
or  whether  Ihc  (Hffcrcncec  noted  nrc  tJie  result  of  derdop- 
DiCDt  of  the  primitive  t^'po,  or  of  reversion  to  it.  The 
aesumption  thiit  the  douienic  ruces  have  been  tamed,  or 
domecticated  from  the  wild,  \s  a  mere  assnmption  of  which 
there  is  no  hiiiloric-al  or  srieiititie  evid4'n{'e  :  at  least  Mr. 
Darwin  adthiceti  none.  Thero  is  no  antlioritv  tar  assuming 
that  the  douiuetic  goose  hafc  sprung  from  tlie  wild  goose 
Why  not  aav  tlie  wilcl  goofte  hae  sjtning  from  the  <lomos- 
tie  goose?  The  wild  duck  from  the  tame  duckl  Tho  wild 
boar  from  the  donicetic  ing  t  Some  iutunili£ti>  contend  tliat 
the  several  varieties  of  tliudoL;  family  have  descended  fnira 
rlic  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal ;  but  8npix.&ing  them  to  be 
only  varieties  of  llie  same  species,  of  which  we  are  not 
jisfiured,  wliy  not  make  the  dog  primitive,  and  tho  wolf,  fox, 
and  jackal  derivative?  Tliere  are  no  known  facte  in  the 
ciiee  chat  render  it  nueeacary  to  Riippoee  them,  rather  tliiui 
the  dog,  the  pai'cnt  stork  of  the  whole  epocies.  Indeed, 
scieutisi*  have  uo  eriteriou  hv  which  they  can  dotBrniiiie 
whether  the  tame  variety  or  tfic  wild  represents  tho  primi- 
tive type,  and  tlicit-  only  rcaitou  is  tho  assumption,  that  all 
apeeies  I>egin  at  the  lowest  round  of  tho  ladder,  and  reach 
tfieir  [M^'i-frct  state  only  by  progressive  development,  lint 
this  is  a  perfeetly  gmtiiitous  ajisumption.  Mr.  Darwin  ad- 
duces no  factA  that  prove  it. 

So  far  as  there  are  any  known  facts  or  certain  principles 
in  the  case,  soccics  are  immutabk,  and  their  only  develop- 
ment is  in  tlie  cxplicalion  nf  individuals.  So  far  as  our 
Beientinls  have  any  knowledge  on  the  sntjeet,  there  ia  no 
pr(»gre8S  of  epeeics.  Indiviaualg  iiiiiy  tiud  a  more  or  less 
favorable  medium,  and  vary  from  one  another,  but  iJie 
<pecitic  type  remains  always  the  same  as  long  aa  it  romait 
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at  all,  and  \e  reprodiiceil  essenlially  iinalU^red  in  each  new 
generation.  It  is  even  donbtfnl  if  abnormal  types  are  ever 
really  trimnmitted  by  natural  generation.  O/vnimal  Wiseman 
inclinL'S  to  Ijclieve  they  arc,  at  least  to  some  extent-  Wo 
tioiil)t  it,  nnd  e-vplaio  tiie  fuctu  wliieh  eeein  to  favor  it,  by 
tlio  ecnlinncd  pi-esri^nee  and  activity  of  the  eniisoB  wlilcli  tlrnt 
originated  tlteiu.  There  ai'e  monstrous  birtbs,  but  titev  are 
not  perpetuated.  Tlie  car<lin;il  mentions  a  fiinnlv  witli  hx 
finjs^cre  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each,  foot,  and  wo  have 
onraelvcs  known  at  least  one  ax-finsered  and  alx-tocd  indi- 
vidual, but,  if  perpetuated  tlirongli  iTiroo  generations,  as  tlic 
cardinal  usserte,  tllere  did  not  arise  from  the  fjimily  a  dift- 
tinct  variety  in  the  human  Epccioe ;  and,  in  the  case  that 
came  under  onr  own  otiservatioii,  neither  the  parents  of  tlie 
man  nor  his  children  had  more  than  the  normal  nnmber  of 
fingers  and  toes.  In  any  case,  after  two  or  three  generations, 
if  reproduetivu,  tbe  atinormal  individnalfi  revert  to  the 
original  type.  The  breed  may  be  eroeaod,  but  not  perina- 
uuutly  improved  by  erosuing.  The  crossing,  as  every 
hordsman  or  shepherd  knowe,  must  bo  kept  up,  or  the 
liybrid.  after  a  few  generationtt,  eliminutee  the  weaker  and 
reverts  to  tlie  etrongpr  of  the  original  types. 

There  is  no  evidence,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  species.  The  sponge  to-day  does  not  differ  from 
the  sponge  of  four  thousand  years  ago;  and  if  tliv  wild 
pencil  of  Persia  is  poiaunou6,onr  cnltivatt'dj>cacli,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  so  dolit-iuna,  if  iiugleetod  and  &ufF«red  to  become 
wild,  would  nioet  likely,  under  the  sjitne  contiitioneof  climate 
and  soil,  become  as  poi^onouB  as  is  tlie  Persian  wild  peaeli  : 
thereby  pi-oving  that,  whatever  the  effects  uf  cultivation  or 
changeeof  ittt  habitat,  the  species  remains  always  unchanged. 
Even  ill  tlie  cultivated  peach  truces  of  its  original  poisonuns 
qualities  are  found,  if  not  in  its  pnlp,  at  least  in  its  meal, 
of  wbieb  it  is  nnnafa  for  any  to  partake  largely,  uulosn  proof 
ugainat  pniBsic  Jieid.  The  dorist  prodiiees,  by  eulturu  and 
proper  adjustment  of  soil,  groat  and  striking  changes  In  the 
eisc,  color,  and  beauty  of  many  varieties  and  species  of 
flowers,  all  of  whicb,  if  neglected  and  Buffered  to  mn  wild, 
revert,  after  a  while,  to  their  original  typf,  which  neithtir 
natural  nor  artificial  »eleetii*n  alters  or  impnirK. 

TlioD  tliu  survival  of  tht  ritrdiigest,  in  the  slrngglo  for 
life,  doea  not  affect  the  spuelea,  far  Ium  originate  a  new 
species.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  rat  is  nmre  intotli- 
^nt  to-day  than  waa  the  nit  any  number  of  ccattiriea  ago. 
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ultbon^,  aceordirig  to  Mr.  Diirwiii,  we  imwt  sappow  only 
the  Etroiigest  huvL-  sumvud,  and  the  process  vt  nataral 
eeleetioii  has  been  constantly  going  on.  The  bee  ooiistmots 
her  cell,  and  tho  beaver  Ills  uouae  and  dam,  not  otliurwiao 
nor  more  perfectly  than  did  either  at  the  rcnioto&t  period  in 
which  man  has  observed  the  Kabila  of  eitlier.  Wheat 
grown  from  gmiiui  dcpositi^d  in  Kgjptlari  mumniies  three 
tliou?JUid  years  ego,  is  ae  perfect  &6  that  which  is  grown 
from  die  seed  subject  to  thrcu  thousand  years  of  a^lditional 
ciiltiir©  and  stmgclc  for  life. 

These  obeervations,  which  might  be  indefinitely  extended 

{irov©  that,  wiiat«ver  effect  n.ntnral  or  nrtifieial  eolectioo  may 
larc  on  indiWdimIs  of  the  specieo,  it  has  none  on  the  epecies 
itself,  and  in  no  cawi  originates,  so  far  as  hnman  observa- 
tion goet>,  a  new  Bpeeies.    Consequently  all  the  facts  and 
argument*  Mr,  Diu-win  adduces  in  support  of  Iiis  thcoiy  of 
tlie  df-'flcent  of  man  from  the  ape,  or  to  prove  th«  t^iMioies 
ape  by  Diitiiral    selection    ha»  generated  or  develo^Hid  the 
speeieB  fnan,  connt  for  nothing.      If  no  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  the  development  ot  a  new  species  by  natural 
selection,  and  no  instance  of  the  progress  of  a  lower  specie* 
towards  a  higher,  there  is  and  can  be  no  proof  that  man  has 
originated  in  a  lower  aiJccica.     All  the  analogies  between 
miin  and   the   lower  anitnak,  phveieal   or  intellectual,  ad-^ 
diice<l  hy  Mr.  Darwin,  pn>vo  aiinpry  nothing  to  the  purpose. ' 
It  was  in  bygone  days  a  favorite  theory  witli  its,  as  it  per- 
haps still  is  with  many  others,  that  man.  while  lie  is  somc- 
tlunw  more,  is  also  the  resitm^  of  the  whole  lower  creation, 
or  of  all  orders  of  oxietcncoB  bolow  him.    When  we  were 
engrossed  with  the  study  of  the  com[>arativc  an-itomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain,  we  conjectured  that  there  is  a  jnst 
grsulatiuu  in    its   convuliitionB  and  rchitive  size,  from  the 
lowest  animal  that  has  a  brain  distinct  from  mere  ganglia, 
np  to  man.    We  regarded  man,  in  fact,  as  including  in 
hnnself,  in  his  physical  and  animal  nature,  the  elements  of 
the  entire  eroaiion  below  him,  and  hence  rightly  named  its 
lord.     So  that  our  Lord,  in   assnming  human    natnre,  a 
human  soul  and  a  human  body,  assumed  the  elements  of 
the  entire  cosmos,  and,  in  redeeming  man,  redeemed  tho 
whole  lower  creation  and  delivered  the  earth  itself,  which 
had  been  cnreod  for  man's  ealie,  from  bondage.     In  being 
made  ftesh  and  redeeming  the  boily,  he  redeemed  all  animu 
and  material  nntnrc,  which  returns  to  God  aa  its  last  end  id 
man  for  whom  this  lower  world  was  made,  and  over  which 
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he  recoivod  the  dominion  from  his  and  ita  Maker.  But  we 
uerer  saw  in  tliia  any  evidentsi!  tlmt  man  liad  been  devel- 
oped from  ttic  world  below  Liin,  or  tbat  any  animal  race 
by  transfomiation  bad  become  iiiaii.  Sup])a»iiig  tlie  gruda- 
tion  luwnmcd,  which  we  aro  rather  inclinou  to  accept  even 
yet,  it  bj*  no  means  folloW5  tliat  tbe  higher  grade  i»  in  aQV 
case  tbe  develuiiumnL  of  iha  next  grade  below.  Indeed  it 
cannot  be,  for  dovdopmcnt  of  any  grade  or  epeciee  can  only 
nufold  or  brinj;  out  what  ia  already  in  it,  orwbat  it  containa 
wrapped  np,  enveloped,  or  uncxplicatcd.  Thoroforo  its 
development  cannot  carry  it  out  of  itiiulf,  or  lift  it  to  the 

trade  next  above  it.  TIte  Hnjwriorgradeia  a  gnporior  grade 
y  virtue  of  aotnethint;  which  it  has  tiiat  the  higiiest  inferior 
grade  liu  not,  and  tlierafore  in  not  and  cannot  bo  developed 
from  it, 

S»y  what  yon  will,  tlie  ape  is  not  n  man ;  nor,  as' far  an  our 
observations  or  invostimtioiift  can  go,  is  the  ape,  the  gorilla, 
or  any  other  yaricty  of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  animal  tba.t 
ftpproacbet*  nearest  to  man.  The  rat,  the  beaver,  the  horee, 
the  pig,  the  raven,  the  elephant  eiirpaie  the  monkey  in 
intuliiguEKW,  if  it  be  intelligence,  and  not  simply  instinct* 
and  the  dog  ia  certainly  far  ahead  of  the  monkey  in  moral 
qiiatities,  in  affection  for  his  master  and  fidelity  to  him,  and 
fio  is  the  horse  when  kindly  treated,  iitxt  lot  this  pass.  There 
is  tliat.  call  It  what  you  will,  in  man,  wiiich  ia  not  in  tlie 
ape.  Man  is  two-footed  and  two-handed  ;  the  ape  ie  four- 
handed,  or.  if  you  choose  to  call  the  extremity  oi  his  Hmbs 
feet,  four-footed.  In  fact,  be  has  neither  a  human  hand  nor 
a  luiman  foot,  and,  anatomically  considered,  differs  hardly 
lees  from  man  than  does  the  dog  or  the  home.  I  have  never 
been  ahlo  to  discover  in  any  of  the  aiioian  tribe  a  einglo  human 
quality.  As  to  physical  alructurc,  there  ia  some  resemblanoe, 
Zodlogista  toll  118  traces  of  the  aamo  original  type  m;iy  bo 
found  nmning  through  the  whole  animal  world  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  near  appmach  of  the  ape  to  the  liiiinan  form  counts 
for  nothing  in  this  u^ument.  But  here  is  tlic  point  we 
make  ;  namely,  the  differentia  of  nmii,  not  being  in  the  ape, 
cannot  be  obtained  from  tbo  ape  by  development. 

This  sufficiently  refutea  Darwin's  whole  theory.  He  does 
not  prove  the  origin  of  new  speeiea  either  by  natural  or 
artihcial  Belection ;  and,  not  haWng  done  that,  he  addueee 
nothing  that  does  or  can  warrant  the  induction,  that  the 
human  epocic*  is  developed  from  the  quadrumanic  or  any 
other  species.     In  reading  Air.  Darwin's  booka  before  na. 
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while  we  acknowliMlge  the  vaj>t  lUTittniilatiuii  of  f:iet«  in  lli(> 
nntiinl  hietun*  of  mnu  aiwl  luiimalt;,  we  have  licen  etnicl; 
vritli  tliu  f«flbLenc«6  ui  lii^  n^iii>4ii)in};  ptiwcrg.  He  docs  tiut 
»eoiu  tu  poeecsi.  certamly  does  not  us«,  tlie  simplest  elements 
of  Uio  logical  understiading,  and  apparentlyhas  no  concep- 
tion of  vrfiat  is  or  is  not  proof.  He  does  not  know  how  to , 
reduce  hia  facts  tu  their  principles,  and  never,  so  far  as  va 
have  liccn  aiih>  to  iliiivover,  contmnpIntcH  them  in  the  li^lit 
of  tin;  principles  on  which  thoy  depend ;  hut  looks  at  tlicm 
only  in  the  hght  of  hie  own  theortea,  which  they  as  often 
contradict  a»  favor.  Patient  as  an  observer,  he  is  utterly 
imbecile  ae  a  soientitic  roosonor.  Two-thirds  of  his  work  oa 
the  "Descent  of  Man"  ia  taken  up  with  what  he  calls 
Seental  Selection.  Many  of  the  facts  and  details  are  curiouB, 
and  neither  unititerestiiig  nor  uninstniclive  to  tlie  student 
of  the  ntttura.1  hir^tory  of  hcii£ls,  birde,  lishos,  reptiles,  and 
ius(«!ts,  or  even  uf  uma  ;  hut,  as  for  ua  we  can  see,  they  proro  , 
nothing  in  favor  of  hie  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
mcanf  of  natural  selection,  nor  of  his  theory  of  the  descent 
of  man  frnin  the  ape  or  any  otlier  n,nitnal.  We  oould  con- 
cede all  liis  allejp>a  facte,  and  dtiiyin  totohis  theory.  Some 
of  them  we  might  be  unable  to  e-\j>lain,  as  for  instance,  ihts 
niaiiiniffi  of  the  iua]<>;  but  we  could  explain  them  no  bettor 
with  than  without  bis  theory. 

Mr.  Darwin,  though  his  theory  is  not  original  with  him, 
and  we  were  familiar  with  it  even  in  onr  youth,  overlooka 
tlie  fact  that  it  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  and  immu- 
tability of  speciie^,  as  taught  tn  Genesis,  where  we  road  that 
Go(i  said  :  "  IjRt  the  earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,  and 
such  as  niuv  seoJ,  ant]  the  fruit  Irme  yielding  fruit  a/Ver  it* 
kittd,  whicJi  may  have  wt'd  in  itoelf  ujntu  tlic  earth.  And 
it  was  80  done.  "  And  God  created  the  great  whales  and 
every  living  and  moving  creature  which  the  waters  brought 
iortn,  accordii\g  to ih^ir  kinds,  and  every  winged  fowl  accord- 
ing to  iig  kind.'  "And  God  made  the  beajtts  of  the  earth 
acconling  U>  tfietr  kinds,  and  cattle,  and  everj*  thing  that 
crecpeth  on  the  earth."  Gonesis  i.  11,  21,  25.  Xow  thia 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  CIiri«tian  world,  and 
which  »tttnds  directly  opposed  to  Mr,  Darwin's  theory,  is,  as 
aay  the  lawyei-e,  in  possesajon,  and  thcrc-foi-e  to  be  held  as 
true  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  It  \s  not  enough,  then, 
for  Mr.  Darwin  to  set  fortli  his  theory  and  ask  us  as  Chris- 
tians, as  lielievora  in  (ienenis,  to  accept  it,  iinlcw  able  to  dis- 
prove it ;  nor  is  it  enougii  fur  him  even  to  prove  that  it  way 
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be  tnie.  The  onus  prohandi  is  on  Liui  who  arraign*  tlie 
faith  and  corivictiyns  of  the  Cliristian  world,  wliicli  iire  the 
faith  and  conrictione  of  onlighl^ned  and  livina  mankind. 
He  ninet  prove  his  thoory  not  only  m<vf  be,  but  i*,  trae,  and 

Srovc  it  with  ecivnlilic  or  apoilictin  certainty,  for  only  by  bo 
uing  can  he  oiut  the  Christian  ductritiu  from  iU  po^^scMitun, 
or  overcome  tlic  prcsnmption  in  its  favor;  and  til!  ho  ims 
oufitcd  and  made  away  with  that  doctrine,  hi^  theory  (.-annat 
be  legally  or  logiyally  entyrtainud  even  ii^  a  probuble  hypo- 
thesis. This  he  hardly  pretends  to  hnve  done,  Aa  fiu-  ba 
we  can  discover,  he  diMJs  not  claim  apodictic  certainty  for 
his  theory,  or  profess  to  fict  it  forth  for  any  thinj;  niofothiui 
a  probable  liypothuaiH,  which  h«  li*avK»  us  to  suHjmct  he  hardly 
believes  hiitiKilf.  But  in  the  present  case  he  niuat  prove  it 
to  be  true  and  iDdiibitjiblL'.  or  he  has  no  right  to  publish  it 
at  *ll,  not  even  a*  pi-obable  ;  for  pi-obablc  it  is  not,  so  Iojir 
as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Christian  doctrine  iu  poiMciuton 
in  fuW. 

This  principle,  which  is  the  principle  both  of  ethics  and 
lo^ic  is  JiHregardiid  by  nearly  thu  whole  herd  of  pontempo- 
rarv  scientist*.  They  make  a  point  of  Jt'iioriitg  Christianity, 
and  proubed  a*  if  they  were  perfectly  free  to  put  forth  as 
science  atiy  number  of  theories,  hypotheses,  conjectures, 
giieiises,  which  directly  contradict  it.  a.-!  if  tliey  were  under 
no  oblisratiuii  to  consult  the  universal  faith  of  maukiud  ;and 
theoriea  Luo^  nut  one  of  which,  even  if  plaudible,  is  proved 
to  be  tme,  or  desernng  the  naino  of  science.  We  by  no 
means  coiitund  that  the  general  belief  of  muiikind,  or  the 

9it«ent>is homi iium^  in  in  itself  an  infallible  erl It rioii  of  truth; 

It  we  do  maintain  that  it  is,  aethe  lawyers  say,  prima  faiu'j 
evidence,  era  vehenjent  presiiriiptioii  of  truth,  and  that  no 
man  liai  the  moral  right  to  publiidi  any  opinions,  or  uncer- 
tain theories  or  hyuothcBcs,  that  are  opposed  to  it.  it  can 
be  overruled  only  by  seienee  that  is  seieueo,  by  the  truth  tliat 
is  deinoustmted  to  be  truth,  and  whieh  cannot  lie  gainsaid. 
Jle  wliu  assails  it  tuny  plead  the  tnith,  if  he  has  it,iiL  Justiti- 
cation  ;  but  not  an  anccrtaiti  opinion,  not  an  unproved,  the- 
ory, or  an  tmveriiied  hypothesis,  however  plausible  or  even 
prulwiblu  ii  may  appear  to  hiniHelf.  Sincerity,  or  tirainoea 
uf  couTictioii  on  the  pui't  of  the  defenders  of  the  adverse  the- 
ory or  hypothesis,  is  no  justitieatiou,  no  excuse  even ;  and  no 
one  has  niiy  ri^ht  tu  aj^iil  or  contradict  the  Christian  faith, 
unless  he  ha^  infallible  authority  for  thtf  U'uth  uf  what  he 
allcf^ce  ia  opposition  to  it.  And  this  no  itcientifit  hae  or  can 
bava 
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"We  reepoct  science  and  bow  to  ifc  aitthority,  if  it  reallT  1 
scierrce  ;  but  tbe  lln't^riej*,  hypotlieses,  and  even  tlie  inductJO 
of  tlie  ecieiitista  from  the  few  facts  tliey  have  oWrved,  are 
not  eciciicti,  aru  at  bt^st  only  unvurifiuil  opinions.  Iiidnctioii 
id  eimply  generalization,  nnd  cannot  of  it«jlf  giro  any  thing 
bcyoud  tilt:  aiiijple  facts  gt-neraliwd.  It  can  onlv  attain  to 
wliat  floi(.'ntist*  call  n  law^  which  is  itself  onlv  a  tact,  not  a 
principle.  AVo  can  never  attain  tlie  principle  by  induction, 
Lieciiii.se  witlioiit  it.  no  \idid  indnctioi)  is  possible,  any  more 
than  there  ia  a  valid  conchibioii  withont  a  mediv«  Urminvs. 
Without  the  principle  of  catiNtlity  no  induction  is  pocMiblei 
and  thiB  principle  ieoither  falsified  or  deniod  by  all  profeeeedl 
ecicntista  with  wliuin  wu  have  any  act|UuiiitaiiL*L'.  We  there- 
fore treat  as  unocrliiin  all  their  inductions  nod  theories  30  i»- 
eolciitly  put  forth  iia  science,  whenever  they  go  beyOQd  the 
fiphere  in  which  they  can  be  bronij^ht  to  a  eniciaJ  test  and 
practically  veriticd  :  and  guch  ai'e  all  thoae  which  oppoae  tbfti 
doctriiicH  of  divine  revelation,  aft  believed  and  tai^jht  by  the' 
iloir  Scriptures  and  the  chnrch  of  God. 

Mcu  arc  a»  ttiondly  responsible  for  the  opinionR  they  pnb- 
lisb  aa  tht^y  are  for  any  of  thoir  deeds  ;  and  no  man  Iiaa  the 
inonil  ri^nit  to  publisli  any  thlu^  tliat  he  knows  to  be  falsc^j 
or  any  thiu^  ngitiiDit  Christianity  that  he  doee  net  know  to  f 
absolutely  true  and  aiiquestioiuible.     We  6ay  notbinff  of  *,\ 
man's  opinions,  so  long  as  he  keeps  them  to  himself,  for  we' 
know  nottiing  of  them ;  they  are  matters  between  hia  owtt 
conscience  and  his  sovereign  judge,  and  society  can  take  no 
cogni/unce  of  them.     But  when  a  man  publiftliea  his  opin- 
ions, he  performs  an  act, — an  act  for  which  he  should  Ijo  held 
responaible  in  the  exturior  court  as  well  aa  in  the  interior, 
as  much  as  fL»r  Hny  oilier  act  ho  pcrftirnia.     If  heluis  not  an 
infallible  authority  for  his  opinion,  and  if  it  is  an  opinion 
flgainat  Christian  do^^a  or  uiorul$,  be  commits  by  publish*^ 
in^  it  a  gi-ave  offence  against  society,  whether  the  eiTil  law 
takes  eogiiizance  of  it  or  not.     It  is  no  excuse  that  lie  sincere- 
ly believes  it,  or  that  it  is  his  own  honest  opinion,  so  long, 
sfi  ho  dot-'s  nut  know  it  to  be  true,  or  hamnat  infallible  author- 1 
ity  for  asserting  it.  False  or  erroneous  opinions,  if  published,.] 
are  not  harinh'ss  thiiigii.     lie  wliu  It^u.ds  us  into  error,  wltoi 
robs  us  of  the  truth,  or  of  our  Christian  faith,  harms  lu  more  i 
than  he  who  picks onrpocket, and commitsagreater outrage 
on  society  than  he  who  takes  the  life  of  a  brother. 

We  arc  discussing  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ethics,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civil  law,  though 
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:  ntterly  rttpudiste  tlio  ductrine,  that  evory  innik  U  and 
should  be  free  toforra  and  publish  his  owa  opiruoiia  wliatever 
(heir  chartititvr,  and  that  ha  eaii  do  m  witliout  (»>ii]inittin); 
any  offence  a^inst  society.  We  utterly  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine, that  no  one  ia  inoraUj'  or  aocinlly  responsible  for  the 
opinions  he  forms  and  publishes.  But,  where  sooiety  has  no 
infallible  authority  to  (leterinine  wLit  is  true  and  what  is 
not,  whiit  ifl  iinJ  what  is  not  tlic  law  of  God,  or  the  truth 
God  liaK  rev«alod  ami  coininandod  ns  to  believe,  it  Iiaa  no 
right  to  punish  any  one  fQropinion'BBake;forit  c^an  act  only 
on  opinion,  and.  theroforo,  on  ao  higher  authority  than  that 
of  the  opinions  i.  punishes.  Wliatis  called  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  of  publication,  or^  brieflv,  the  freedom  of  the  prcM, 
aIthou(;h  incompa,tible  with  the  rights  of  truth,  and  the  safety 
of  society,  ss  our  own  experience  proves,  mnst  bo  protcctoa^ 
beuauso  muderii  sueiety,  by  rejecting  theinfallibleiuithority 
of  the  chutfh  of  God,  has  deprived  itself  of  all  right  to  dis- 
oiiminate  iu  mattom  of  opinion,  and  therefore  of  the  right 
even  of  Belf-protection.  The  fact  ie,  eocietj,  aninstructed 
by  an  authority  that  cannot  err,  is  incompetent  to  deal  with 
opinions,  or  to  impose  any  reatrictions  on  their  publitatiou  ; 
but  we  cannot  ao  laretultify  ourselvea  as  to  pretend  that  this 
ia  not  an  evil,  or  to  msiintain  with  Milton  and  our  own 
Jefferson,  that  "  error  ia  hanulcda  where  truth  ia  free  to  com- 
bat it."  "  Error,"  gays  the  Chinese  proverb,  '•  will  make  the 
circait  of  tlie  globe  white  Truth  is  pulling  on  her  boote." 
Tlie  modem  doctrine  is  based  on  the  assamption  that  truth 
is  not  adcertainablo,  ia  only  an  opinion. 

But  from  tho  point  of  view  of  morals,  or  tried  by  a  rigid- 
ly ethical  standard,  such  scionti^ta  us  Darwin,  Sir  Chiirloe 
Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Taiiic,  Biichner,  Profo»aor  Hux- 
ley, Ilorbert  Spencer,  and  'jthers  of  tho  ennie  genus,  who 
publifih  opinions,  theories,  hypotheses,  which  are  at  best 
only  planslhle  conjectures  under  the  imposing  name  of 
ficienco,  and  which  unsettle  men's  minds,  bewilder  the  half- 
learned,  inUleat)  the  ignorant,  undermine  the  very  bases  of 
society,  and  aasail  the  whole  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
are  fearfully  guilty,  and  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous 
to  society  and  greater  eriminnls  even  than  your  most  noted 
thieves,  robbers,  burglurs,  swindlers,  murderers,  or  midnight 
aHsaBsiiiH.  luBtead  of  being  held  in  honor,  f6ted,  and  lauded 
aft  the  great  mun  of  tiieir  age  and  conntry,  and  held  up  as 
tho  Ijeiiefaotom  of  their  race,  they  ricldy  deserve  that  public 
opinion  should  brand  tli^m  with  infamy  ae  the  onomies  of 
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Ood  and  man,  of  religion  am]  society,  of  truth  and  justiff. 
of  fluienue  and  (.■ivilizaliun.  Thev  are  sucli  men  as,  jf  we 
foUowod  tho  itijimction  of  St.  Jonu,  the  apogtio  of  lore,  we 
hIiouUI  rcfubc  to  receive  into  uur  tiouaes,  or  ercD  to  bid 
good-day :  St  quis  vsnit  ad  vos,  et  A<2n*  dodrinam  nor 
ufferi,  notife  reoipere  cum  in  domum^  nto  ave  dtJOfritiii.— 
2  Jolin,  10. 

"We  (ire  tliite  severe  asriiinet  tliese  men,  not  bccauae  we  are 
naiTow-iiiinilpil  ami  bigoted,  n<it  becaiiiiu  we  Ii!iv«  na  uvyr- 
weening  coittiJeiice  in  our  ovnx  opinioiis  or  bold  tticm  to  be 
tlic  tnetuturc  of  tiie  true  utid  the  gixid,  imr  becaiiHe  we  diit* 
like  scicDCO  tlmt  is  ecicncc,  or  dread  ite  light;  bnt  bccaueo  | 
they  do  not  give  ua  seieiicc,  but  tlieir  own  opinions  and 
epcculatioifs,  whidi  tliey  ean  neither  know  nor  prove  to  be 
true,  and  wlitch  we  know  cannot  he  true,  unle^  the  rehjifion 
of  Christ  is  faliw,  God  is  not,  and  heaven  and  earth  a  lie 
We  condemn  tliem,  because  tlio  truth  condemns  them;  l>e- 
caiiBe,  iiiiitt^ad  of  uliedding  light  on  tlie  glorious  works  of  the 
Creator,  they  shod  darkoees  over  them,  and  obscure  their 
fair  fueu  witli  the  thick  ainokc  thut  a»'eiid«  at  tlieir  bidding 
from  the  bottomless  pit  uf  thoir  ignorance  and  presumption. 
Their  ttcicnce  is  an  llliieiou  with  wbicli  Satan  mocks  thom> 
deludes  and  destroys  souk  for  whom  Christ  ba&  diod,  ftnd  it 
comcK  under  the  licad  of  the  undies*  "  ecnealogiee "  and 
"  vaiu  philo&opliy,"  against  which  St.  Paul  eo  golemnlr 
waiTia  03.  It  is  higli  time  tiiat  they  be  stript  of  their 
prestige,  and  bo  treateil  with  ttie  contempt  thry  deserve  for 
their  iiu|iudont  preti^niiion,  and  be  held  in  tlic  horror  which 
all  men  should  ftx-l  for  tlic  enemies  of  truth,  and  whooBJ 
labors  tend  only  to  the  oxtiuetion  t>f  civilixation,  tho  at 
meiit  of  intelligence,  to  fix  tho  ailL-etiuiiB  on  tho  earth,  to 
blunt  the  senxe  of  moi'al  obligation,  and  to  make  society 
what  we  see  it  every  day  becoiumg.  They  are  Satan's  taoA  \ 
cHicient  ministers. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  SCIENCE.^ 


[Krom  BnnrD«)n*i  tjaanttiy  H«t[««  for  July.  UT&l 


We  have  paid  our  reepocte  to  tlic  professed  scientista  in 
our  brief  article  on  Darwin's  "Tlieor^-  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  anJ  the  Descent  of  Man,"  but  our  attention  lins 
been  called  further  to  tlioir  inetliad  and  the  unseieiitifie; 
character  of  their  thDorics  or  pretended  Bcicrce,  by  the  ad- 
dricss  of  Parke  Godwin,  Esq.,  at  tlio  banquet  at  Delmonico's, 
the  criticism  on  it  in  tlie  Pnptthr  SctenM  Monthly,  and 
Mr.  Godwin's  remarkable  letter  in  explanation  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  address,  publicihud  in  tlie  mine  ncriodical  for 
Miiy  last.  "We  cannot  accept  citiicr  Mr.  Goawiu's  address 
or  \m  letter  without  some  reserves ;  but  lie  showed,  what  no 
other  of  the  gentlemen  did  who  spoke  at  the  banquet,  thai 
without  the  ecicnce  of  priiietplea,  the  ecience  of  the  finite 
and  phenomenal  of  factii,  nan  be  onl^  a  sliam  Bcience. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  net  a  profos^d  ecientist,  but  he  is  proW- 
bly  as  well  versed  in  real  science  as  any  of  tlie  gentlemen 
preeeat  at  the  banquet,  unless  certain  epociftUies  are  to  b& 
excepted  ;  and  he  nnR,  what  none  of  tliem  Sflems  to  have  !i> 
the  eliffhtefit  derfreo,  a  philosophit-al  j^eniut,  liberal  philosoph- 
ical cultun-,  and  \w  little  pliilo»>p]ufjd  knowledge.  Tic 
undersliinds,  wliat  the  mere  ecicntists  do  not,  that  the  in- 
ductire  method  dem.ind&  principles  as  the  condition  of  con- 
ducting die  investigator  to  real  Bcience,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples, OD  vhich  the  validity  of  the  induction  depends,  are 
not  obtainable  by  induction.    He  sees  that  the  inductive 
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method  enables  iisonlj  to  cla«sifj  and  generalize  phpnomena, 
and  that  the  simple  cl&esiiicatioii  and  generalization  of 
plienunicna  ia  not  scii-ncv.  This  is  the  sontic  of  what  be 
^ys  in  bis  letter  in  vindication  of  hie  addroes,  as  wc  think 
tlie  follo^ping  extract,  if  iittcntively  read,  wiU  ampler  prove. 
After  dweHmc  on  tlie  grand  results  aeliievcd,  or  to  be 
achieved,  by  science,  Mr.  Godwin  proceeds : — 

"BiilUicu  I  aaiil — imd  It  va^  dm  wliiilc  purport,  of  my  npcwdi, 
fs  tbo  iDl:«n<>iU  of  scieocft  as  wqU  &fl  roljgion — that  wu  cuu  only  «i 
tliuee  teaa\ia  fnim  true  atiuiice,  vrliioli  iarcsiigntes  wh»t  Nntiiro  rcnlly  it, 
and  nut  from  m  liuty  aaJ  i>r«6umpluotis  tctonce.  wliiah  pret«Dda  to  give 
UA  whttl  yalure  auijf  b*  tjippr-»td  tt>  It.  Aod  oiy  crttviiooof  truoecicoc*^ 
eufgntcd  in  a  iilimiw.  wmt,  iliat  tlic  niclhoda  and  mults  of  Jl  bear  tbe' 
tmprew  of  exactitude  or  cenainty.  You  renurk.  as  If  yoQ  did  not  recein 
tliMc  umplc  ami  (imdameiital  principles,  that  the  "exact  KcJoscea"  an 
ciiici.  while  olhcni  arc  noL  Tbore  I  think  we  differ,  or  utsnader. 
sutnd  eaeh  other.  I  am  nwarc  that  none  nf  the  scieaoH  ara  «zact 
in  the  mnthematicAl  Hen«o  Of  Ihct  vrord,  myd  tbe  ideal  or  abBltact 
eclccn^;  bill  it  I»  noac  the  Icih  iriic  Ibut  ilie  n-al  or  concrete  Kknccs  an 
eioiei,  in  tlit^  iiaual  »iitivi>  ot  the  woril.  biiili  In  their  methods  and  pfo- 
(Iucl«.  If  Ihoy  ar«  Qot  exact,  wbere  doe^  Ibe  taexactneM  cotnc  inT  lo 
the  obncn-atlnn  of  factH*  Then  the  induction  !«  vitiated.  In  tlic  Indue* 
lion  itself!  Then  the  law  arrived  at  is  Imperfect  In  the  deductlTV  Terl- 
llralion  or  proof?  Then  we  have  no  rcaxon  for  trusLlng  our  prooesb 
Biology,  psyeliology,  and  soeiolosy.  yon  say,  are  iicleucea  and  certain 
Klencoa;  to  wliieli  my  reply  la,  that,  to  the  exti^at  In  whieh  they  ar9  not 
prvciiU,  they  nre  not  scieitcce.  Indeed,  saving  Id  ii  )>opular  and  conveti- 
ieiit  sense,  I  shcmid  he  disposed  to  doubt  whelJter  they  nie  yet  to  be 
rankiil  nil  a\<\hx  Uinn  hiehnnti!  wieueen.  They  bolong  to  the  domain  of 
ftcieiice,  have  gathered  fome  of  the  richest  instcriab  for  Klenoe,  and  hare 
allHltied  lo  »oiiie  extent  a  sctenlillc  value;  btiL  there  tit  yet  «o  much  tia. 
certainty  Imnging  over  hroail  regions  in  each,  that  we  must  await  Uie 
future  f[>r  Ute  iinolutioQ  of  many  uDreoulved  queationa.  which  tuay  gtvc 
a  newaflpecl  to  Iho  whole.  Biology  ia  the  most  advanced,  but  rather  iu 
ita  natural  history  and  dassifieallan,  than  la  Its  Icoowled^  of  the  pro- 
foumltif  tnwE  of  life,  that  aru  yd  to  be  found.  I'.-<ych»logy  b  ao  little  of 
a  HCteace,  that  the  twiciii?rs  of  it  hardly  agree  on  the  funilamonCal  points ; 
or,  if  it  be  a  science,  wboie  exposition  of  it  are  wu  to  accq>t,  Sir  WilUam 
Hamilton's  or  Mr.  Miil'a,  Ucrbort  Spcuccr's  or  Dr.  Portar's,  who  all  pnh 
fe8B  to  be  eipeilnicntal  and  Inductive,  and  all  dlaagreeT  Aaioaocsol* 
Ogy.  tbe  name  for  which  was  invented  only  a  few  yeara  since  b^  Oorate, 
it  Is  alill  In  a  chaotic  condkioni  and,  unices  Mr,  BpeniMir,  whose  few  in. 
troduclory  cluipiere  are  aloue  mutle  jiuhlic.  auccwls  in  giving  It  conciat- 
ency  aad  form,  it  can  hardly  bo  called  more  than  a  hope.  But.  be  the 
truth  witat  it  may,  in  rtvpect  to  tbiwe  particular  hmnchcs  of  knowledge 
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I  sliil  insist  tliftt  certnincy  is  the  criterion  of  tnie  sciencp,  an<I  thnl,  if  wa 
give  iliHX  cTitcrinn  ui>,  aalcoct:  InanA  lUi  itiitlioHty,  ItH  pn?atl(p),  iu  lutAiir- 
&I1CU  of  mMTcli.  unci  iUi  |K)«ition  as  no  arbiter  in  tbo  varying  vinigglcw  or 
dociriro. 

"  Wdl,  slicn  llie  exninplm  I  pirc,  witlimit  mentioning  niuncs,  of  wUat 
I  coDBiderwl  fnlsc  sdence.  were,  Aral,  lbs  grow  materiaH^iu  of  Btlchnor. 
vho  dorires  all  iho  phenomena  of  llfd  ffom  simple  combination  of 
mnllvr  nod  force;  iceond,  tho  nllielnm  of  Comtc.  whtwc  ecicnttfic  prt> 
teaalooa  Mr.  Hiiiclcj'  ririleule*.  and  wliose  rcaulti  Mr.  Spoiicer  Impiitrna; 
third,  tUc  idcntilicritinn  of  mind  and  motion  hy  Mr.  Tninc,  whir^h  Tvn- 
dall,  In  one  of  IiU  most  eloqueoL  paBsagca,  asy?  explains  notblni;.  and  is. 
moretiviir,  tuti^rly  "  iiiilliiiikaliln:"  ami,  rmirtlily.  Mr.  HiMmtiter'H  ovolii- 
UoiiiHtn,  whicli,  In  spito  of  tfac  lunrvellous  ingejiolly  and  infomifttion 
wiih  wliirli  it  i«  wrounlil  out,  •wniN  t»  mc.  after  no  liiite  ftttidy,  m  it 
A'ws  lo  0Lhi?r^  more  capable  than  I  am  ot  forraiog  a  Judgment,  ntlcr 
KTvulvr  study,  Iv  )»;  full  of  uu>iup)K>rl«d  iw^iiinpl-iouji,  logical  iucnnsut- 
cucira,  and  cxplauatiuiis  thnt  explain  uolliing,  wliilc  in  ilagax-nrrnl  chai^ 
octer  It  tendftto  ibn  slieepeat  naturalism.  Now,  was  I  right  or  wrong  in 
regarding  Uicac  aystviiu  uspc-culullvc  merely,  and  not  ackndlLi;?  Am 
1  to  Infer,  from  your  objuclions  to  my  remarks,  ihnt  The  Populir 
Seieiu*  Honthly  holilii  tnnlcriuliiUD.  iitliolani,  and  nnturaliant  Iti  be  Uia 
legitimate  outcomv  of  ecionce?  EW  why  am  I  armigood  for  dc«ignat< 
iug  ibcma.!!  unworiliy  of  adi-iioe,  ami  as  liavlng  no  rl)fhtful  claims  to 
Uie  niune,  under  whiob  their  d«plurable  coDClusions  are  commendml  lo 
th«  public? 

"  My  object  In  these  allariona  was  to  indicate  two  capital  di«tfDction«. 
wtiir.h  it  i«  always  imporlant  to  ItLtp  in  view  wlieo  wtlmatlng  ihc  acien- 
t<l1c  ralldity  of  a  doctrinG.  Tbc  flrat  is,  thot  many  qiicationn  dck-rmin- 
Hide  by  wii-ciee  are  not  yet  deleriulned  by  It;  and.  until  ibey  are  to  de- 
IcrminM,  arc  to  b^-  rcgnrdrd  only  a«  conjtviHTnl  opinirin»,  morn  or  leioi 
pnrtlniiiil  or  Impurtlutiul,  Of  tbia  aort  I  bold  ihc  Nebular,  the  Darwin- 
ian, and  llw  3ix'nr«riHn  viewa  tn  be,  i.  ft,  bypotlieiieaciuirftly  witltiu  Uie 
domain  of  aeitniiftc  theory,  and  cnpni)lc,  to  n  ciTtnin  cxti-nt,  of  explain. 
ingilicplK-nnin'-iiiii  lo  wliicli  ihviy  rufer;  hii^bly  iilnunlble  and  probable 
even  at  tlie  first  gtanee;  but  diaputed  by  g'Hxl  aiilhority.  and  not  ut  all 
«o  veritlod  oa  to  be  admlwlble  into  the  rank  of  accredited  edanee.  They 
are  Hupposition»  to  whirli  tlii'  mind  irsorle  to  lielp  it  in  tliv  rodiiclioo  of 
4:(vtiiln  itppearani^M  of  Nature  to  a  general  law ;  and,  a«  mich,  they  may 
b«  Mmpic,  ingenioui,  aud  <:-vm  bMiiitifwl;  but  Um»  far  lli-ey  aru  no  more 
tliaii  inipiKial lions  not  provod.  and  tlicrcfore  not  entitled  to  the  aiitliority 
of  Boicntirit'  iriiUi.  You  are  proliiibly  too  ramiliar  wllh  the  Imtory  of 
Mleiilitlc  etTort — which,  liki^  llto  hiitlory  of  many  oihiT  leiods  of  intellect. 
»a1  ellort.  i.t  a  lilntory  of  human  error — uot  to  know  that,  wMIe  by(iothe- 
ids  Is  an  indispctiMitilii  part  nf  good  method,  it  La  aim)  the  part  miMl  liable 
lo  error.  Tin-  records  of  iwlronomical,  of  i[eo!ogical,  of  phydcal,  of 
chemical,  and  of  biologicul   reacurch,   are  sTruwn   with  ihc  del/na  of 
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ftbuidonod  (Tttems,  sll  of  wbich  once  liad  their  Togve,  bitt  nam  of 
which  now  Hurvivc.  ttai  miuiv  of  wltkfa  itra  hardly  nmainbvnd.  RooU 
for  B  moment  the  Plolcmnic  cyclpKiintt  r'picyclw;  reoaU  Rnpler'a  nineteoi 
diHori^nl  lifttathet^s,  tnv(>nted  and  di^rardiMl,  twfora  ho  fotind  tliOira» 
orbilal  mrxion  ot  )fars:  rccAll  iti  Krolnjry  Wenicr  and  HuttoD,  and  tbe 
PlutODlaiii  and  the  NeptutiiuiBj  supen^ed  by  lh«  iiniroriDitaiiwm  uid 
the  «i>UMtr<iphiiiU,  (tnd  uow  gtvln;;  pUce  to  tbs  eroluilonlets;  recall  in 
phyalcjt  the  mAny  imponderable  fluids,  iDcIitdlDg  Lnmitrk'N  rteouaal 
fliiitl.  llijil  «eni  held  U>  be  aa  naal  as  Itie  rack*  only  a  few  yean  ago;  re- 
tail in  dtcminiiy,  not  [o  nittiition  Ibu  ulohemlNts  and  pb1o,i;Ull<Mi,  adosea 
(li(r«ri:nt  modes  a(  accounting  for  molniular  acllon;  r«call  Inbiolo^  tbe 
RnmiiKU  nnd  tlie  vituliuis.  Ihi!  d<-voiete>  ot  pliutlc  loKCis.  of  archei.  of  or- 
fpia'vAni^  \AeM.  and  of  central  inoDnd».  nil  of  them  now  deemed  purely 
^riiluii(iii>  A»umpii«nii  that  explained  oothlnic,  tbotigh  put  forlb  a* 
Bcionco. 

"  £v«n  ia  rt^id  to  th*.'  qumsliciii,  ao  niucli  discuiwd  at  prosoat,  of  lh« 
gradual  pragrcBMau  and  hurmooy  of  buiDg.  the  old  monadvlocy  of  Ldb- 
Qilz.  which  endowed  tbe  ulllmate  units  with  varying  doMW  (d  pasalon, 
coaH^ioiuDcts,  aad  spontanctty.  and  vrtilch  built  up  the  more  complex 
etnicturcs  and  functloos  of  organisma,  from  tlio  combination  of  iboae,— 
thfatboory,  Iwy,  eomewbat  modiUed  and  stripped  of  liamersmelapbya- 
ical  pbwH,  oonld  be  made  quite  a*  rational  ond  nn\'»iiuiicry  u  the  more 
iDodvrn  d  iciHnea  of  development  Indeed,  some  cmlneDt  Frcndi  pAtf- 
o!»oph*~limou\\er,  a  Snt-clsaB  Ihinker,  among  tbe  net— havt  gone  back 
to  tbU  nottuu:  Durwin'a  eugi^tlon  af  paoiceneais,  and  Mr.  Spcocer** 
phyatDlo^ml  iiajta.  look  lowardi  it;  and  ila  udhca'nts  malntaio  llist,  be- 
set with  difflciiliiea  aa  it  is,  ilioujrh  not  more  so  than  others,  it  has  jet 
this  merit,  tlint  it  l^avesa  way  opcntv  speculative  thought,  alike  removed 
from  the  vagarieaof  mere  outologtcal  ahstTactlon  and  the  entire  aubjec- 
tEon  of  mind  to  a  muddy  and  hrntc  HXtniminn.  Tli»y  might  odfl,  bIm, 
that  this  theory  shotra  Lbat.  in  iho  Intorprctatloii  of  the  serial  progreaa 
(if  belog.  we  are  not  altDgeiliiir  sliut  up  to  ■  choice  between  speciHc  rdA 
BpiMmodio  rrcntionn,  nod  his  own  theory  of  evolution,  as  Hr.  ^Mmccr 
Iriumpliantly  lutsunira  Ihrciughiiut  hlit  nixiimiint.  Indeed,  nolfalnK 
more  eaiy  llinn  to  make  theories:  but  the  difficulty  la  to  gH  them  adO( 
ed  Into  Nature  as  the  satisfactory  reason  of  h«r  processes.  But,  until 
they  nre  to  adoplud,  (hey  nru  no  more  than  the  »cuffotding  of  scIcddc— 
by  no  msana  the  coniplel«d  structure.  Kow,  have  the  Darwinian  and 
Spcnccriim  hypolliu^K  been  to  adopted?  Uao  we  aay  that  any  quMlona 
on  which  such  caulii>us  ohscrvers  and  Ilfis-long  studonts  as  Darwin. 
Oweo,  Huxky,  \yall>lnt^.  ami  A^L-uin.  Hlil)  debate,  are  settled  queatlooalj 
Prof.  Tyodall,  for  oxftmpld,  Miys:  •  Dfirwin  draws  heavily  upon 
•Cicntiflt.'  loWaiice  of  tliu  aK^-;*  and  again,  thai  'those  who  hold  ihs 
doctrina  of  ovntiitinri  iin*  by  no  mixins  ignornot  of  Uut  iincortainty  of 
Ihdrdatfi,  and  llioy  yidiE  no  iiioro  to  it  llitiu  a  provisional  assent,'  With 
whui  prupiicly,  thou,  cau  a  merely  provi;iioiuil  coocliuaoD  bo  erected  ia- 
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to  ta  mirod  ttuid-poiDt  whence  to  oauU  traditionary  beliefs  na  If  iktrj 
vera  old  wlvca'  fables! 

*'  Mi»r<!  than  lliut.  k  tbnorjr  may  Tjfl  fw  more  sHrBnced  thnn  any  of 
Ihow;  may  b«  nbia  to  Bocount  aaligfactorlly  for  all  the  pbeuouieiia  with  - 
In  tin  n:tu-h.  u»  the  Puilemalc  theory  nf  the  nldereal  KppcHnincM  did,  erm 
lo  ibe  |iri>mctiOD  of  pcllpste.  or n»  Uie  cunanntlon  thoory  of  light  did.  lip 
to  Ihc  liine  of  Dr.  Younfr.  aud  yet  turn  out  uIluL^'lhur  batelt^wi.  yaturo 
b  a  prodiEiuiiH  ijiiaiicity  txnil  a  prodij^iDiin  forcu:  with  all  her  outward 
iinifurmiticti.  she  is  often  more  cunning  than  the  Sphinx;  and,  lilce  Enwr- 
eon's  Braluou,  she  muy  decliiro  lo  her  student*— 

'Tliey  know  not  well  the  subtle  w«y9 
I  k»p  and  pnss  and  turn  agatn.* 

W«  hnre  looked  inio  hvr  fncc  a  little.  m(wntiral  aomc  of  her  clUpies 
and  nnglM,  weiglied  hor  ga«e«  and  du«ls.  and  unveiled  cai'tnln  forcea  ftu' 
And  neai"— all  which  are  glorious  Ihinjpi  lo  liaw  done,  und  some  of  them 
seemingly  miraculous:  but  vc  arc  still  only  in  hor  outer  rourls.  Hum- 
twiill's  'Co»mos,'  written  thirty  years  ago,  ta  aaid  lo  he  alroady  no 
tintiqunM  book;  nod  Coint«.  who  died  hut  Intely,  and  whom IheM eyes 
ofmiucrhaveseen.  could  bardly  pats  a  college  L-xflniiriiilUm  in  ihOK-lcncea 
lH'  wna  Hitp|U)si(iI  tit  huve  clAssiliL-ilforpver.  Let  iw  not  he  tooponfldeni, 
then,  that  our  Httlo  systems  of  natural  law  will  uot,  lUte  olhor  sysC«ina 
of  thought  !4pt)krn  of  hy  Tennyson.  '  have  llw'lr  day.' 

"  The  oth«r  dlatlnctioa  I  bad  in  mind,  iu  my  apoeob,  was  thai,  whilo 
there  are  sonuj  problems  nccessibic  to  Kcicntilic  nlcthod^  there  arc  ntlicrs 
that  are  not;  and  that  any  protlcrvd  sclcntlOc  latutloD  of  the  lattnr, 
dther  negnlive  or  nflirmntive,  is  tnost  Hkdy  an  ImjuMitjon.  What  I 
meant  was  that  ecicuco.  according  to  its  own  confession,  that  U,  a(:i:urd- 
ing  Id  lh4i  lentliing*  uf  iu  uio^l  accredited  orgaii«,  pretnnds  to  uo  other 
function  tlmn  to  the  asccruinmont  of  iLn  acluij  plipnomena  of 
Nature  and  their  ixinHt&nLrulatioaa,  Tbo  sphere  of  the  fluile  and  the 
relative.  1.  v..  of  cxisu-uci!.  not  of  (»w!nce.  and  of  ciialuncu  in  its  mutual 
And  tnanlf«slad  dopendencios  in  time  and  fipacc,  not  in  its  absolute 
grouuds,  ctrcumacribcB  and  exlutuaia  its  JurisdIclioD.  Waa  I  wrongly 
tauglii.  Mr.  Editor?  Does  science  assert  for  itself  higher  and  broader 
pntOiaioiitT  Docs  it  propose  to  penetrate  the  auperntitut-al  or  mcta- 
phyalca]  realms,  if  Ihcru  bo  any  suchT  Docs  it  intend  lo  apply  Ita 
Instruments  to  the  mea^furvmcut  of  the  InflDile,  and  its  cruclblea  to  Ihg 
deeotnpo^ltion  oF  the  alwolvito  T 

"  Toil  at  a  man  of  esccUonl  a«nfle.  will  promptly  answer.  No  t  But, 
then,  I  H>k.  u  thiinghl,  whose  eipatlalinna  are  no  restless  and  irrepres- 
sible, to  be  foi'  over  shut  up  to  th"  phnnfirtidnni  and  rolnlive  ?  Ib  it  to 
bo  for  ever  nlitlcd  undtr  a  huslitl  mi'iviure,  or  tied  by  the  Ipgs  with  a 
turreyor"s  chain  f  May  It  not  tnnlco  vxcurstons  into  the  field  of  the 
Probable,  and  tolaco  itself  with  moral  assuranca  when  physical  certain- 
ties  fall  !    May  it  not,  mounting  Ihe  winged  htffsc  of  analogy,  when  the 
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gfxxl  old  ijriid^c  lionc  imliiciion  icivm  Otil.  fly  tlirouicU  tracU  of  tpuxx 
and  lime,  not  3'oC  luid  dowa  on  tho  mnp  ?  .Uiiy  doi  bohm  tni^n  havo 
langhu  ioto  tbc  workini:!  of  lann  yet  uiiL'i[ilun.'d.  audi  u  Moznri  Iiad 
inu  UiG  lan's  of  miuic,  and  Shakcspcarv  into  ttic  Intra  of  Ilic  humiui 
heftrt  T  Assuredly  you  cannot  say  nay.  In  the  nnme  of  Bcloaee,  whfcli. 
OS  wa  tigrtx,  bcint;  confiand  to  llic  phcnomc-ital  niut  rulatirc.  bu  no  right 
lo  pronounc<^  cither  one  wny  or  (he  otlirr,  ah  to  wli.it.  by  suppotllioB, 
llViibi'jDriil  ihp  iiheDomenal  and  relollve.  That  aiippoaed  beyond  tnny 
be  wholly  c-bimtrical ;  but  it  h  not  from  scinic?  thut  wc  eboll  Icara  th« 
fact,  if  ii  tM!  n  fact.  In  other  word*.  I  contend — and  here  I  fait  upoa 
th(^  primr  rnliiicy  of  iiinnr  uu'-rh'tiinl  ucirintixtn — thai  »c)r>ncH!  ha«  no  right 
toeivcl  te'i'il  I'tdoa  t»ntitin  int^  a  negation  nfrvfrglMttgwUekitdeaiMit 
eanittin.  Btllt  Igm  hai  It  a  rtgtil  to  decide  queaUons  out  of  Ila  ooafeaMd 
provinac.  bocntiBc  It  cannot  n-ndi  thorn  by  its  peculiar  methods,  or  sub- 
ject Uitfin  to  it4  |>eculiiir  le«l«. 

"  Forlunairly  for  nio,  t!iouirh  you  take  ma  especially  to  task  for  il,  I 
am siislaiuiil  In  Una  position  by  eomeof  thE>moetemin«Dtmeno[  scleiwe 
of  the  day,  utid,  1  mny  tuiy,  by  jcttal  uuinbnrti  v(  tliuiti.  u  I  have  reavon 
to  koow.  You  yoiireolf  piibli'bcd.  only  a  Utile  while  since.  Dr. 
Oarpcjilcr'B  adfireia.  as  ProaidL'nl.  lo  Uio  British  Aasoclation  for  Ihft 
Advaaocmctil  of  ScIcikjc,  ia  wliicli,  after  czpoundiog  very  ckarly 
man's  rlt^htful  function  as  iho  ■iDlorpretcr  of  Nature.'  he  saldi  '  Tho 
science  i>t  mrHjr^rii  limnsi.  hoTtr'^Trir,  liiu  IaIcch  a  tnom  special  dlitctloa. 
Fixing  ilH  nltentloii  ciclunivnly  ou  tbu  ordtu-  of  Nature,  U  baa  separated. 
Itself  wholly  from  ihivilogy.  whoso  function  it  is  to  aoek  after  Its  cau 
.  ,  .  Jtut,  when  science,  passing  beyond  iUova  limits,  asBUmes  to  i 
tbc  )>laco  of  theology,  and  note  up  its  own  conccpUon  of  the  order  of 
Nature  as  a  sufficient  account  of  Its  cause.  It  Is  Invading  a  province  of 
thought  to  which  it  has  no  elalro,  and  it^t  unrciuoiiably  provolus  tha 
hnsillhy  of  those  who  ought  to  be  its  best  friends.' 

"  In  iliL-  wrnie  niinil>er  you  publlNbed  Dr  Gruy'ii  addreas,  aa  Piwddrat 
of  the  Atuorican  ABfwinlion,  whcrt'in,  after  quot in;;  Miss  Cobbe's  remark. 
Chat  '  it  il  a  singular  fact,  iliat  when  yri:  lliid  out  how  any  thinjfr  Is  doat^ 
our  flret  concluxion  iia.  ihui  (i'»i  <liil  not  do  It,'  he  adds  that  6ucb  a  i!Oit- 
cluvion  is  'premature,  unworthy,  and  deplorable.'  and  concludes  with 
tbc  hope  '  tlial.  In  the  fiilun-.  iri't-n  iiiorr  than  in  ihr  (xi.tt.  fnitlt  in  an 
order  whioh  is  the  basis  of  science  will  not  (as  it  cannot  be  reasonably) 
be  di-<9cvcrKl  from  faith  In  an  ordainur  which  is  the  I>asis  of  rcli^oo. 
And  my  old  friend,  niid  honorni  teacher,  Dr.  Henry,  from  whose  eailiua*^ 
Iftum  for  natural  fcluilie*  1  imbiljed  whatever  Uisle  for  them  I  Iiav 
njtaiuod,  in  n  letter  addressed  to  thU  Tyodall  banquet,  and  publisli*d  in 
ymir  last  number,  wrote:  'While  wo  have  endeavored  to  show  ibU 
abstract  Kclcncn  Is  entitled  to  hljjh  ap]iri!Ceulkm  and  Hhrrat  mtppnrt.  tm 
do  nut  clnim  for  it  Iho  powor  of  solving  qnvtli<ran  belongiiii;  to  other 
realms  of  lbniif;hi.  .  .  .  Much  harm  hjia  Ixn-ii  ihmn  by  the  antagooiam 
which  baa  somulinius  arisen  butwui^Ji  Ihaeapouaders  of  acienos  OO  the 
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one  hftTid.  nnd  ihww  of  iheftlogy  tm  Ihr  othnr,  nml  wc  wi>ul(l  dqiTecftlw 
llic  U>ni)i*n«}'  wtiicli  «xbiblu  Itsolf  iu  cerUln  inlmls  to  fueiKtr  re^liucH 
aatagosiBtic  to  t)i()Te«oarcli«  iaU>  llie  p]ii>nr)mi'iiii  ot  Naiiirx.  (or  frar 
ibty  should  disprove  the  fnterpretntionx  of  Holy  Writ  made  loni;  before 
tile  mrclotions  of  pliyk-rtl  Bcicnav  whicli  miijlil.  fwrvc  for  n  Iwlter 
eipgmisof  whnlhaA  been  rev(?»l«l:  and  tiUotlietcnileiicylQ  other  inindfl 
to  Irantcend  the  kooirn,  and  to  pronounce  dof^allcally  as  to  tbft  poui- 
bUity  of  miHlcn  of  cxiNlcncc  on  wbic:h  physical  rc^ciircb  tins  not  thrown. 
unci  we  think  never  cnn  tlirow,  podtlve  Ilflht.'  Now.  here  Is  preclwljr. 
though  not  Mil,  my  nu-uning,  ■tO'Cl  yet  yon  rap  mo  ov«r  tlic  kftiirlclpn  for 
it,  whik-  you  piiblisb  the  praifoa  of  Ckrpoulcr,  Oray,  und  lloniy. 

"  All  ihi--K(- il!uHtrloua  men  odralt  Ilie  Umtu  ot  Hoienou.  xnd  alto  lh» 
pouihilily  of  piuuting  boyond  thcna.  A»  mftn  of  j  good  commoo^iienso, 
aad  Doliviu  oa  [)hIl(mopU'eniaadBci«QlIatA,  they  iirv  [lerfeclLy  aware  tlml, 
while  Uic  ncopr  of  iSciuiiuo  litM  within  Che  coiiK^nts  of  vxiiurit-ncn,  and  of 
tlie  iD(Iiicllon»  drawn  from  UtAl  oxiMrioncc,  it  U  hazardluKtlievh&raotor 
of  it  to  liO  furlhcT.  They  fcv1  too,  no  doubt,  wli^t  I  ccrlttinly  do,  Ihnl 
thcfe  ara  cerluin  broml.  deep.  in«radlL-able  instincts  of  the  huoiua  mind, 
wliich,  however  ihcy  orlginftt*d,  whether  tin|>lftnlod  tlifn:  by  creative 
act,  or  forniL-d  .by  the  slow  crowlh  of  thousanda  of  yoirB,  arc  now 
bucorne  the  Inexpugnabtii  buKis  of  all  biiiaiin  orediiDGe  and  all  hiitimD 
Action.  Tho  convictioQ't  of  tlic  rmlity  of  Ntiiure,  of  tlwe  iod-cpcudt-ncc 
of  iliml.  and  n!  Hu:  ))e(ii£  atid  uutlionhlp  of  Qo<1.  \n  Rplte  of  every 
effort  of  Philosopliy  to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  declaring  them  tin- 
thlukabti.*,  or  by  uicrKioK  *'■'<'  'n  1'"-'  other,  ulwuys  ruluru  at  Ifit  final  U9 
(at  than  tfie  initial  jumliiintts  of  tJimight.  Any  scliciuc  of  the  univerae, 
llierefore.  which  lenvoa  any  of  them  out.  decIarM  llaelf  Impotent,  lik« 
tlic  project  of  lui  i.-ctillce  which  makv»  oo  provitaon.i  for  the  comcr^oDca, 
Innumcniblc  such  schemes  have  ^no  before,  and  floatod  as  bubbles 
for  a  while,  but  the  fliBt  touch  of  these  Realltb's  broke  iheia  Into 
thin  air. 

■'  What  the  relations  of  these  granil  primal  factors  of  tho  problem  of 
esistiinco  iir(>,  or  how  they  nro  to  txt  lLi)r»i'iui/c*il  with  uieh  olhnr,  we  do 
uoLkiiowi  [xirhiipswc  ncTcr  Bholl  know  ^  but  I  tliiuk  wc  Hball  ieam 
n)i>n-  and  more  of  them,  and,  ta  due  lime,  by  ttie  iii3tru[nenijililii:-.f  that 
are  given  an.  Wf^  <liiiU  Iriirn  ot  Naturo,  and  of  Man,  ao  far  as  be  la 
a  dupcndeul  uud  deniit«ii  of  Nature  by  Ibut  dii;e«tlng  of  «xp«iieiKC 
whit;li  i»  tin-  pn-iiliar  work  of  noI«ii(.«,  Wo  "hall  Ifuirn  of  Mau,  no  far 
OA  he  hha  a  deeper  (jprin^  of  life  than  ubuTviition  reauhoa.  from  lla 
Wbllinjts  up  into  con«:iuuouesti  at  thow  niro  monieuts  of  insight  which 
often  Aocm  so  m.vatvriuiu;  nnd  wc  shall  Icnrn  of  God  through  both;  I.e.. 
M  he  works  witu  the  stupcDdous  foroea  of  tlm«  and  apace,  which  xym- 
bollze  bim,  aud  a«  be  in«pirc«i  our  Ccoblo  love*  and  wisdoms,  which  aro 
no  leas  aymlraU  of  him.  wlUi  an  Inlenscr  bcusc  of  Ui.i  owu  supernal  !i»tb 
and  wii.[li>m. 

"  But  wc  shall  Ivuru  little  of  either,  If  wo  liaugUtlly  and  pcrcmplurUy 
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diainluany  of  the  dements  out  of  the  JnqnlTy.  Ifelther  ICAtuie  oar' 
Mau  is  to  b«  andcratood  williout  God,  nor  can  Ood  bu  apprehended  bf 
pure  tntuilirxi  nlonc,  orMveii-t  he  wfiI(--iIiI"hiero^1,Tphlcn  inobjccta  sad 
ercnU.  ar  impnrU  ncv  impuUea  of  gnodnesa  to  ilie  tniienaou  sooL 
Tpidnll.  dotibllcw,  caught  &  glimpfc  of  the  iiMCp«nblcDGM  ot  tbcM 
elcmL-iitB  when  he  Mid,  '  The  pamoge  from  fucts  to  principles  Is  eftll«d 
ImtiiMloQ.  which,  la  iia  highest  torm  Is  inspiration: '  nor  wu  he  frw 
from  the  «ame  orArshadowlD^  truth,  when,  iipeaking  of  tbo  poMiblo  ho- 
tiiUan  of  ihu  ultimate  physical  problem,  ho  remarks  that,  wbeu  It  caam, 
'  it  will  be  ouie  mai«  of  spiritual  luolgtit  than  of  olwervatlun.'  For,  If 
deity  [QodJ  t>»,  tut  it  ii  lomoiimc*  tiaid,  (ho  Spiritual  Sun,  the  iut«l!«ctual 
Liehi.  he  may  evado  scrutiny,  as  the  common  Iij[hi  evade*  vl^on.  It 
is  the  condilloii  of  vUlon.  'Iho  light  of  »lt  Oiu'  eoeing,' la  vhiob'all 
obiucUi  arc  seen,  though  Itself  uuseeu.  BosLdee,  we  know  that,  crca  ia 
the  common  ligtit.  thi-ro  aru  myn  which  the  physical  cyos  do  not  •oe, 
which  the  inward  «/«  of  roavon  alutio  heboid,  but  which,  U  the  phyiloal 
oyce  could  be  mado  HensJtive  to  thoir  swift  pul*atioa»,  mi^ht  dJscloM. 
according  to  Tyudall's  exquiflilv  suggeslioo.  s  now  beaven  and  a  new 
earth,  immediately  around  us,  and  '  as  fai'  surpusaing  ours  u  ount  nir 
p<u«cs Ihst  of  tlie  wallowing  reptiles  which  once  held  possesaion  of  this 
planet.'"*— ftfpwtor  Scumot  Mmthig.  pp.  lOfl-110. 

It  IK  clear  etiuugli  from  thie,  that  the  writer  holds  that  tlte 
inditctivo  Hcionuus  are  restricted  to  the  tinite  und  plteuom- 
eiukl,  aiid  tliat  it  m  impoissible  to  rise  b^  induction  nbove  tbe 
oUaeificatioiLS  and  kw6,  to  principlos,  causes,  or  as  be  says, 
the  '*  reality  of  uature,  the  independence  of  niind,  and  tue 
being  and  acthorship  of  God,"  which  "always  retnrn  as  tfafrl 
^nmno  le^e  than  the  initial  postulates  of  thought;"  that  U 
to  say,  no  thought,  therefore  no  induction,  is  possible  «'ith- 
oiit  them  ;  for  euroly  there  is  and  can  be  uo  thought  where 
both  its  iiual  and  initial  puKttilateo  are  wnntlng.     The  final 
and  initial  postaUtee  of  thought,  or  principles  of  thought  as 
wc  call  them,  Mr,  Godwin  nolds  triuijw!«ud  the  finite  and 
phenomenal,  and  therefore  the  reach  of  inductive  eoience, 
and  are   grasped    by  "insight,"   not   by    observation  and 
induction.     Say  they  are  given  in  intuition,  or  immediately  j 
presented  or  alLiruiod,  not  by,  but  to,  the  mind,  a«  the  neo  I 
eesary  principlL-s  of  ail  (jinpirical  thought  or  oogDition,  and  I 
you  hare  what  we  hold  to  oc  the  true  eolution  of  the  fiindar  { 
mental  problem  of  philosopliv. 

Profosaor  Yomnans  in  Tm  Popular  'Science  Month^ 
eays: — 

*'  We  quite  agree  with  Mr  GMlnln  that  Science  is  inexorably  shut  up 
in  Uie  Unite  and  tha  plioDonacnnl— Ike  sphere  of  r«tMinnandlaw;butsbe 
must  have  the  liljeriy  of  tlie  wliob  deinsiu.    Nor  do  we  think  tlieni  \* 
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1  danger  of  Science  wnatin^  her  energies  In  trying  to  transcend  these 
tMMiBdt,  for  she  hu  plcDiy  lo  do  tn  g«t  even  pariiul  )inw>eiuiion  <'l  vrlint 
«OBfoaMdly  belong*  lo  hrr.  She?  1in»  wnn  hor  jrrouitd.  inch  by  inch,  by 
luud  fighting  from  the  be^nnlag,  aud  even  yet  It  Is  conceded  lo  her  only 
la  lume.  Ercryttody  will  uilmll  tliiii  it  In  Uir  rigltt  of  Scfance  to  inquire 
IntosU  chftogu  irnd  cficetn  in  phyi;icitl  Nfttur«.  Yet,  for  aoggeetiBg Uut 
ft  g^Tcii  clan  of  alleged  pby.sical  effects  be  tnqulred  iulo  in  ibe  same  nuo- 
tier  na  nnt  othur  effects,  Profnwnr  Tynnlall  ha»  bean  posted  tfarougli 
Chmtcndom  u  ft  bluphemor  Mr.  0'>dwin  yields  to  Scleac«  th«  natiB 
of  llic  finite  find  tlie  reliilivr,  »nd  in  r.lic  nfimo  brc-ntli  lie  Mpwlis  of  the  r^ 
lationsof  Mouit  lo  llio  Inws  of  muofc,  und  of  SliakeHpexro  to  lite  lam 
of  ttieliirmsii  beiirl,  lucxnmpk-Hof  tlietruueplieaonieiial.  But  wo  tiiouxbt 
IkWH  4iiid  rclutiona  bud  been  inmlc  OTer  Ut  Bcience.  No  rosarvntion  will 
bere  be  lolerated.  ^lenee  la  providing  for  its  ever-inerculng  array  of 
rcitcarch  through  a  long  future.  Ualf  n  Ihoiuniid  yean  har«  baon  tpoat 
in  fetiine  on  the  track;  anoUier  tbouaand  wUI  sufDce  to  get  under  head- 
way; abe  iiipulnUui  now  only  for  toom.  Her  spbcrs  i*  tlie  flnlto.  but  lb« 
•wbulodtiw  of  ignorance  must  not  bo  luislakcn  for  Ibe  walla  of  th«  InS- 
nitc.  It  mjBtica  will  Iom  tlieuiMdveii  lu  the  langled  rwowis  of  itnr(;«oh«l 
phenomona,  they  must  expimt  lo  bo  hunlod  out  and  have  the  place  re- 
<ladmed  lo  order  and  auoexod  lo  the  proviacca  of  aU-harmouiziux  law. 
Iforcan  any  prelcxt  thnt  Dicy  nrene«*.i.-d  lo  Ihe  unapproachabli': essences 
and  aablleties  ot  being,  and  ensphered  in  the  absolute,  And  ^piardcd  bj 
cunnlog  sphinxes,  avail  them.  The  thing  muet  inexorably  be  Inquired  of. 
It  la  the  deailny  ot  Hciencclo  pleroethe  unknown;  If  her  «pearUblunl«il 
upon  the  unkoowahlc,  slio  will  of  ununur  nncvpt  tho  rcsulU  of  tho  ucpori- 
tncnt."— iVpuiar  Beienoe  MohUJsi,  May.  1878,  p.  18. 

Bnt  the  scientific  profeeeor  fails  to  seize  the  point  in  Kr. 
Ootlwin's  ftrgiimeiit,  and  miHtakec  iie  a  cutKHnmion  Mr.  God- 
win's acceptance  of  tlio  fact  ujiscrted  h^  tho  ecivntiiete,  as  the 
basis  of  his  arguixieut  ai^iuac  the  sufflcienc^  of  the  itiductive 
tnctkod  alone  for,  genuine  science.  Tho  ecicntisU  contend 
that  science  is  restricted  to  the  finite  and  phenomenal,  ae  the 
inductive  sciences  certainly  arc  ;  but  if  science  i«  restricted 
to  the  finite  and  phenomenal,  science  is  impossible,  for  the 
final  as  well  as  the  initiiil  pOBtnlates  of  thought,  given  hy  in- 
sight, not  obtained  by  indtiction,  are  in  an  order  above  the 
finite  and  phenomenal.  What  the  profesKor  take^i  a»  a  con- 
ceeeioti  to  the  eciuntiets,  is,  in  fact,  a  very  conclaeivo  refuta- 
tion of  what  tiicj-  present  as  science.  If,  as  vou  say,  Bcicoce 
ie  restricted  to  the  finite  and  the  phenomenal,  science  ieade- 
lueiun.  'There  is  no  science  witljont  thought,  and  no  thought 
witliout  its  initial  and  fitial  postulates,  neither  of  which  can 
bo  guppliod  by  induction  from  the  finite  and  phenomenal ; 
for  tiiere  can  be  no  induction  wlUiuiit  thought.   Couiie(|uenL- 
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ly,  there  can  be,  on  your  own  principUa,  no  science.  Snch 
is  Mr.  Godwin's  argument,  as  we  nnderetand  it. 

The  mother  error  of  the  scientiste  is  not  precisely  in  their 
giving  ns  as  science,  unproved  theories ornnveriQed  hypoth- 
eses, though  that  they  often  do;  bat  ia  their  assnmingthat 
science  is  restricted  to  the  field  of  the  finite  and  phenome- 
na!, and  that  it  can  be  constructed,  without  going  out  of  that 
field,  by  induction  from  the  finite  and  phenomenal  alone. 
But  this  is  impossible.  The  finite  and  phenomenal  are  neith- 
er cognizable  nor  cogitable  alone,  for  the  conclusive  reason 
that  they  do  not  exist  alone;  and  the  non-existent  is  in- 
cogitable,  and  therefore,  of  course,  incognizable.  The  phe- 
nomenal, prescinded  from  the  substance  or  being  that  under- 
lies it,  or  appears  in  it,  is  nothing,  not  even  an  appearance 
or  a  shadow.  Finite  things  are  neither  self-existent  nor  self- 
sufficing,  for  whatever  is  self-existent  or  self-sufiicing  is  in- 
dependent, necessary,  immutable,  eternal,  uid  infinite  being, 
and  therefore  not  finite.  The  finite  is  then  contingent,  de- 
pendent, and  has  not  the  reason,  principle,  or  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence in  itself,  consequently  is  apprehensible  only  in  the 
apprehension  of  its  relation  with  the  infinite  on  which  it  de- 
pends. It  cannot  be  known  or  thought  out  of  that  relation, 
because  it  does  not  exist  out  of  that  relation  ;  and  relation  ia 
cognizable  only  in  the  cognition  of  both  its  terms.  To  think 
the  finite  and  phenomenal,  Mr.  Godwin  tells  the  learned 
professor  very  traly,  the  mind  needs  as  its  postulates  that 
which  is  neither  finite  nor  phenomenal  The  professor  has 
fallen,  we  repeat,  into  the  slight  error  of  mistaking  the  ref- 
utation for  a  concession.  Ferhapa  he  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine Mr.  Godwin's  argument,  and  ascertain  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rests. 

The  editor  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  swears  by 
and  defends  d  outrance,  Vrnprotege^  Herbert  Spencer,  whom 
he  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  before  the 
American  public  ;  but  it  is  possible,  withoutiully  understand- 
ing his  New  System  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  sys- 
tem divides  tiie  cosmos  into  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknow- 
able. In  the  Knowublc,  he  includes  the  finite  and  ttie  phe* 
nomenal,  or,  more  accurately,  phenomena  alone  ;  to  the  Un- 
knowable, he  relegates  whatever  is  back  of  the  phenomenal, 
that  is,  being,  substance,  reality,  principles,  causes,  God,  if 
God  there  be,  creation, — all  that  Mr.  Godwin  terms  "the 
final  as  well  as  the  initial  postulates  of  thought."  Yet  he 
gravely  tells  us  that  the  phenomenal  is  "  unthinkable  "  with- 
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out  tijc  rcFiI  or  non-phenomcnal.  Wlmt  is  not  tlilnknblo  U 
iiot  knowablc;  consequently  tlie  Kimwablo  ia  not  knownble 
witliiiut  cognition  oi  tlie  Unknowalile!  H«t  as  oiilj  the 
phenomenal  is  knowable,  and  as  tliat  is  not  kuowablc  with- 
out knowing  the  iKility  that  nnderiie;!  it,  wliieh  i«  niiktiow- 
ftble,  it  would  seem  to  follow  tiiat  iiuthiti^  is  kaowablo,  and 
science  ia  iiiiixjasible, — is,  if  ITcTlH.-rt  S|M!iici;r  is  riybc,  blank 
ignoraeioc.  I'rofessor  Toiiinaiis  line  grcut  Pca«oti  to  ue  proad 
of  his  En^Vi&h  proioye. 

If,  ai>  Fmftssor  YoiiiimnB,  TlcrbertSpenoer,  and  most  pro- 
fcMtional  Acientistft  niaintjiin,  "  science  'u^  shut  up  in  iJie  tiiitte 
and  plianoineiial,"  Mr.  Go<lwin  telU  tliein,  ttiey  hive  and 
can  have  no  science.  This  is  what  Professor  YouinanB  mis- 
apprehends. Mr.  Gmlwin  nmkcjt  two  points  itj^uia^t  the  hci- 
entifit^;  1:  They  put  forth  as  science,  uncortain,  unproved, 
or  iinverifiod  thooriea  and  liypotheaoe  ;  2  :  They  connnc  6ci- 
ence  to  the  field  of  the  Unite  and  the  pbenotncnni,  the  only 
field  ID  which  induction  or  the  inductive  method  is  appli- 
cable, luid  exehida  from  Hcienco  the  science  of  prirauiple.«, 
without  which  induction  cannot  operate,  and  the  inductive 
ecicnccs  ciiiimit  be  cuiistnicted.  Mr.  Ciudwiii  concedes,  or 
asserts  rather,  that  the  inductive  sciences,  which  the  ecien- 
tists  call  science,  are  tUiiit  up  within  the  finite  und  phcuuni- 
cnal ;  but  ho  by  no  means  holds  that  science  is  so  shut  up, 
but  asscrte  the  eciencc  of  priiicinles.  which  rest  on  insight, 
■which  tniuseend  the  finite  and  phenomenal,  ami  fiirniHli 
thought  both  \U  initial  and  final  postulates.  The  acicntiste 
or  inductive  pbitosopher&  take  no  note  of  thie  science  of  prin- 
ciples, which  doea  Dot  rest  on  induction,— this  liigher  sci- 
oace,  really  the  .science  of  scienees,  and  witliout  which  tlicre 
can  be  no  inductive  Bciences,  since  it  is  precisely  on  this 
higher  sclcuue  that  the  science  of  the  finite  and  phenomenal 
depends:  as  wo  have  explained  in  our  remarks  oii  ProfeKsor 
Bascom's  iSoic/Jc^,  Phiktsophy.  and  Rdigivn.* 

l^rofe»»or  Youiiiatis  does  not  recomiize  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  science  of  principles  reetiDg  on  insight,  or  intui- 
tion, and  the  snience  of  facts  and  their  lawB,  cou«tructed  by 
observation  ami  induction.  It  is  a  distinction  foreign  to 
Eng-Iisli  philosophy,  and  ia  hardly  conceivable  by  the  ordi- 
nary English  or  American  uiind,  which  applies  the  Baconian 
method  to  the  ecieiiee  of  principles  as  well  as  to  the  science 
of  facts  and  their  laws;  but  as  tliat  method  is  really  uppU- 
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Cftblei  IS  Bacon  Inmi^clf  maintained,  oiilr  in  tlie  lield  of  the 
finite  and  ttie  pli ononis iml,  it  comes,  as  wo  find  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tlaiiiilton  and  tliu  lute  Dr.  ManacI,  to  restrict  ecienoerl 
to  that  field,  and  either  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  world  of" 
principles,  tJic  subject-matter  of  the  hicher  ecience,  philoo- 
opliv  properly  so-called,  or  to  rel^ate  it  to  the  dark  region  . 
of  the  Uii!(nowal>Ie.    It  undsratands  by  science  only  the  spe- 
cial flcien(T(^s  of  the  IJnitu  and  the  phenotnenal ;  and,  if  itud- 
niit-H  any  tliiiis:  buyoud,  it  admits  it  as  a  matter  of  faitti,  not 
of  M-icii(x\     The  untc-oinc  of  the-  whole  is,  aa  to  science,  ma- 
terial i>«m  and  atheism;  the  real,  the  spiritual,  the  ontological, 
the  ideal,  the  divine,  are  banished  froiu  science,  aud  admit-, 
ted.  if  at  nil,  only  as  truths  of  revelation.    But  the  scientieta 
have  no  right  to  conclude,  from  tlie  fact  that  tlieir  fwience 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  finite  and  phenomenal,  eitlicr 
that  nutliing  beyond  exiul^,  or  that,  if  any  thing  beyond  does 
QKiet,  it  ie  iinknotrablo  or  cvi^n  iiuknown.    Mr.  Godwin  says 
truly,  that  '*  ecience  ha*  no  rij^ht  to  erect  what  it  does  cou- 
taiu  into  the  negation  of  what  it  doo6  not  contaiu." 

Profeesor  Youmans  reject*  the  thought,  that  the  outcome 
of  the  inductive  science^  or  the  imlnctive  method  applied 
witliout  the  principles  derived  from  insight  or  intuition,  and 
OB  which  both  the  poBsibility  and  eeientific  validity  of  the 
induction  depend,  is  materialism  and  atheism.  lie  indig- 
imntly  repels  the  insinuation.     He  says  : 

"  Mr.  Godwin  eays:  '  Am  I  to  infer  Trom  jrour  objecliona  to  my  r«- 
markH  tliut  Ihe  I^pular  Scienet  Maitlhty  Lolda  tnntcrUlUtn,  [illicUm,  toA 
naturnlism.  to  be  t.lic  Icgllimnle  outcome  of  BcicnccF'  Exactly  tbc  COD- 
Unry.  We  do  not  Iwliove  that  llie  legitimate  outcorao  of  nieDct!  la  ma- 
Icrialixm  or  bIIiuIbiu.  and  our  attempt  wius  to  show  that  ccrlaiu  problems 
and  prac(.-(lui>cs.  whicli  Mr.  Qodwia  dcclured  to  be  npudons  aclenoe  aad 
obnoxious  to  tbeso  chsTgeg,  were  genuine  ftclenen,  nii<l  not  obnoxioua  to 
tlicm,  Wc  objected,  in  onler  to  ntwuc  n  porti'>n  of  acicDce  from  an  u- 
persLvc  charge  to  which  all  uicncc  Is  eiiuully  linliln,  Itttcliner  majr  be  a 
matcriulivt.  itud  (Joihk^  nn  atlu^Ul.  hhi)  Tiiino  mny  be  both,  allhauj^b  It 
di>ee  not  fulloTT,  because  lie  afUraaa  tbc  corrclaiiou  uf  iiiiucl  wiili  ncnrous 
motion,  (Uat  be  In  cllber.  WUnt  imivml  u^  to  protest  was  the  grasi  lojui. 
ticu  of  bruiiiiliDg  Ur.  Spvntwr'ii  oxposilionsofthciloctTinoof  Eroltitioni 
aham  iicieucu,  aud  Ihuu  loadiug  It  witU  tbc  opprobrium  which  Ita  aasocia-  • 
tions  and  the  argnniont  iniplii?d.  Of  Bp^accr's  aj'stem.  Hr.  QodiriDaya 
on  hU  own  and  higher  authority,  that  it  la  "full  of  uoauppotlod  auump- 
tloiu.  logical  iocousislcndca,  and  cxplnoatioDs  which  expUtn  nolhing. 
while  in  iiB  general  ciiaracier  it  tends  to  thi-  ahcormi  naturalism.'  Wa 
do  not  doay  that  ii  conialtid  defecUi— it  would  be,  md««d,  ourpntlagJt 
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■OnvtVidod^uln'll^ii'^laD  did  Dot;  but  tony  Hut  It  I«  'futl'  of  the 
i4eM lUi^Mi, or  Uiat  they  cbiirocU-tiEC  it,  la  RKcUowextjif^rHtioD.  Ab 
«Mt-olI  to  tbUopinioD.  wc refer  tbo reader  back  lopaji'«  83,  wliere  hewUl 
flndtlielntMt  Mliiuitc  of  Sir.  Spencer'aphlloaopyby&inan  wltobnnkii- 
Uioriiy  upon  tho  question  hiS  dlseussM." — /Ml,  p.  118. 

Yet,  if  ecience  is  restricted  to  the  finite  ftod  pbenomcnol, 
as  thfi  profetuior  liolds,  that  is,  to  sensible  facts  and  tlieir 
laws,  by  what  proceee  can  it  escape  niatorialism  and  atlieiem, 
and  pive  us  as  its  outoome  tlie  exact  coutniry )  Our  old 
iogtc-master  taught  us  tliat  a  coaclneion,  that  concludes  t>o- 
youd  what  is  contained  in  tlte  preniiittfg,  dues  not  avail. 
How  from  the  tinite  and  sensible,  thftt  ie,t)io  material  nlone, 
for  premises,  conclude  the  spiritual  and  the  infinite?  We 
know  there  have  be«ti  atl^iupts  made  by  very  excellent  men 
to  prove  the  exifltcnco  of  God,  the  spirituality  of  the  eoni, 
and  the  Hlnerty  or  free  will  of  man,  by  the  inductive  method  ; 
bat  we  know,  also,  tiiat  thoy  have  not  Buccoodod,  bccauae 
they  begin,  and  are  obligwd  to  busiu,  by  HKSuniinj;,  u»  the 
medium  of  proof,  tho  very  principle  or  point  to  bo  proved, 
or,  in  plain  English,  by  b^gin^  tho  qticstion.  We  have 
read  Faley,  the  Bridgewatcr  Treatisea,  and  any  number 
more  of  works  written  on  the  inductive  metliod,  to  piove 
the  three  great  fiindaiuental  principleg  of  what  is  called 
natural  religion,  hare  read  them  aa  an  unbeliever,  aa  a  Prot- 
estant, :iud  an  a.  Catliolic,  »nd  always  wltli  the  feeling  that 
thoy  talfe  for  granted  the  vei-y  point  to  be  proved.  They 
alt  proceed  on  the  suppositiun  that  principlcii,  being,  cauito 
and  effect,  or  uuivor^l  and  neccg^ary  ideag,  en  which  the 
proof  (jr  dfiiiouBtratiou  of  natural  llieulugy  depciida,  are 
obtained  by  way  of  induction  :  H'biuh  is  bo  far  from  being  tnie, 
that  no  indiiclion,  as  we  have  said,  ie  vaJid  or  possible  wltl;- 
out  them.  We  have  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Kngligh 
flcienco,  philosophy,  or  literature,  no  scientitic  refutation  of 
iDHttiriiJiHin  or  atlicJitni,  and  the  decided  tendency  of  all 
English  ecience  is  in  a  ma icriuti title  and  an  alliei^lic  direo- 
tion.  Professor  Iluxley,  indeed,  discliuma  being  a  material- 
ist, but  only  on  the  ground  that  he  knowB  neither  what  mat- 
ter nor  what  spirit  is  ;  and  yet  he  caunot  escape  tlte  cliargo 
of  atheism,  for  he  denies  tliat  we  have  any  cognition  of  the 
principle  of  cauealitv,  or  of  any  real  naxus  between  so-called 
cuUKo  and  effect.  The  protests  of  some  Englishmen  are  hon- 
orable to  Llicrn,  but  are  unavailing,  beeauao  thoy  are  basod 
on.  uoBcientiHc  prini:iple. 

The  cosinistfl,  or  aisciplee  of   Horbort  Speneer,    whose 
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echool  ProfcfHor  Yonmane  sturdily  defend?,  deny,  indeed, 
tliat  they  are  Htheiste.  T)iev  t«II  u»  tliut  the  pliettomenal  ie 
Tinlliinkable  witlioutan  infinite  Being,  Reality,  or  Something,  ■ 
wbicli  underlies  tlie  phenomena  and  appeal's  in  tliem,  or  of 
-wliicli  ttiey  are  p!ic>noRiena;  but  this  tloea  not  help  the  nmt- 
ter,  for  tfiis  infinite  .SninBtliing  is  only  the  eawtance  of 
which  tlie  coMniu  pliBiiomena  are  the  apjieomuue.  aud  i» 
theraforo  only  the  i-cal  cosmos  in  dtfitinotion  from  the  phe- 
nomenal C06U10B :  and  Ix.'aide^  they  dL-elaitt  this  real  cosmos 
to  bo  not  only  unknown,  but  unknowable.  Frofe*aor  Fislce, 
of  Harvard  college,  declares  expressly  that  science — tluit  is, 
the  coBinic  theory — is  in  no  condition  to  prove  or  disprove 
a. personal  God,  or  doii  dietinct  from  the  cosmos  or  iiatnre. 
An  im]>enu>nat  God  isa  blind  force,  aeting  from  the  inieessity 
of  itrt  own  nature, — \&  no  God  at  all.  Professor  l-'isko 
avows  it,  wlivii  he  saya  ihi*  iiitinllC"  SuniL'thiiig.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rclij;ion,  may  be  called  God  ;  bnt  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  it  is  nature.  Atheism  is  not  only 
msnyiiiK  with  the  fool,  "God  is  not,"  but,  alBO,  in  failing 
to  My  with  tlie  thcist,  "  God  is."  lie  who  refuses  or  fails 
to  recMgnize  or  afllrm  that  God  is,  U  jiL-^t  ai>  niueli  an  athei^ 
ae  he  who  ]H>BitivcIy  donic»  his  exit^tencc,  for  atheist  saye 
simply,  noii-thtiiiit.  IIi>  who  denipti  the  supraeoftmic  Goa, 
•or  identifies  him  with  tlio  cosmic  suhstiiuce  or  reality,  is  a 
panthHst,  and  therefon;  ui  Hthvist,  and  nothin}^  uL*e. 

Profc-seor  FisUc  con  fcs^ee  tliat  science,  if  unable  to  domon- 
atrutc  thut  God  is  not,  is  equally  unable  to  demonstrate  ihat 
God  is;  and  liis  master,  Ilcrlwrt  Spencer,  eonfcseee  the 
fcime.  Mr  Spencer,  we  ffrant,  does  not  in  just  so  many 
wonU  deny  tliat  find  is.  Imt  lia  recoginzes  no  God,  and  no 
nece&sitv  of  a  flupra<;osmic  God,  Ueiue,  or  Power,  on  whom 
or  on  w-liich  t!ie  cosjiius  in  dependent  for  its  exisitmcc.  He 
douios  creation  by  u  snpnicosiuic  power,  and  declares  it 
"ubsolutelv  inconceivable."  He  finds  uo  place,  uo  oflico, 
either  for  &od  or  his  creative  act,  and  attempts  to  explain 
the  cosmic  facts  or  phenomeua  by  evolution,  tlio  corrtdutiuu 
of  forceB,  or  the  continnftus  iiroces!*  of  eoneentration  and 
diApeniion  of  matter,  force,  and  motion,  resolvable  into  force 
alone,  in  whicli  the  quantity  and  direction  uf  force  remain 
always  tho  same.  The  coutentration  of  force  gives  us  a 
potato,  u  Cfibbage,  or  it  rose  ;  it*  diajjcrsion  and  reconcentra* 
tioa  give  os  the  phenomenon  wo  call  a  pig,  a  donkey,  or  an 
ape.  Another  dispersion  and  concentration  give  us  the 
plieuomeuon  we  call  man.     It  is,  whatever  tho  pncnouieuon. 
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tho  mme  matter,  force,  Aod  motion,  or  rather,  the  same  blind 
«Oftn)Ic  force,  tlie  quantity  and  directimi  of  wliidi,  un  tlio 
corrulatiun  uf  forces,  an:  alvi'srs  the  same.  Siipporic  this 
tlieory,  virtually  tliat  of  tlie  flux  and  reflux  of  old  Hera- 
clitiijt',  reproduced  in  the  recently  iuventcd  thcorj-  of  the 
correlation  of  forces,  and  tell  us,  Professor  Yonmans,  how 
joii  contrive  tf)  eiiow  that  it^  "  outcome  19  the  exact  eontmrv 
of  materialism  ami  attieism  i"  Wil!  vou  adopt.  Ihixley^a 
fiuliturfugu,  Hiul  plem]  i}riiunuice  of  U}t)i  matter  and  spirit  i 
That  wtt)  hardly  help  yoii,  for  Huxley  agroeswitb  Iltimo  in 
pleading  iguoninee  of  any  priuviplc  of  cause  a.iid  effect,  and 
in  denying  that  seicneo  can  recognixe  any  hotm*  b«twccn 
them,  u'liich  excUidee  God  and  his  creative  act  from  the  do* 
main  of  soienee:  and  a  science  which  exclude*  God  and  hU 
creative  act  from  its  domain,  is  iiniiiieAtionflbly  atheistic. 

Vnifeiw)r  Voiitiianii  takeA  in  higli  diidge'in  Mr.  ttndwin's 
ju^ertinti  that  the  Spenccrian theory  is  only  "sham  science;" 
jind  his  deLiar!ition,lhat  the  theory  is  "  full  of  unsupported 
a5£uniptit>nK,  logical  incorieistunciin;,  and  exptanatione  tlut 
«xpta!n  nothing,  while  in  it8  general  character  it  tenda  to 
the  sliocrcst  naturalism."  This  brings  us  bock  to  Mr.  God- 
win's tirst  point.  The  second  jxjint  controverts  the  suf- 
iieicncy  of  the  inductive  method  of  geicnoc.  This  first 
point,  which  we  ha%'c  ehoeen  to  treat  left,  asserts  that  theories, 
■conBtmctod  by  that  method  alone,  give,  as  ilhistmted  in  the 
Spciicerion  theory,  only  sham  or  ralee  science.  We  do  not 
think  the  profe-wior  liiw  any  right  to  take  offence,  for,  to  he 
■conwstent  with  liiiuaelf,  he  must  agree  with  Mr.  Godwin  that 
the  S|)enceriaii  theory  is  not  genuine  Kcieriee^Hinee  he  holds, 
or  says  ho  holds,  tlwt  genuine  ecicnco  loads  to  the  exact  con- 
trary of  "  luaterialit^rn  and  atheiani.'^'  He  should  then  join 
Sfr.  Godwin  in  denouncing  it,  as  well  as  Darwini&m,  as  a 
false  or  pretended  science,  luid  as  a  gross  imposition  upon 
honest  but  nnscientitic  minds. 

The  professor  appears  to  us  to  hold  that  science  is  not 
necessarily  "exact  or  certain,"  and  aKsumcit  that  Mr,  God- 
win, because  he  admits  that  •*  the  Nebular,  the  Darwinian, 
and  the  Siienciirian  hypntlicM^s  an;  within  llic  domain  of 
scienttllc  theory,  ami  oupable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  explain- 
ing  the  phenomena  to  wliich  thcytfcfer, "  concedes  their 
legitimacy,  and  admits  them  to  be  genuine  ficienc&  Bat 
ho  forgets  that  Mr.  Godwin  haatold  huo,  what  every  philoft- 
opher  Knows,  that  a  theory  may  explain  aU  the  phenomena, 
At  least,  all  the  known  plicnomona  in  a  given  case,  and  yet 
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be  false ;  and  tliat  an  hypotliosifi,  while  it  remains  hypothetic! 
ami  iiiiveritied,  U  not  science,  though  it  may  pertain  to  a* 
field  which  is  opnon  to  scientific  investigation.    Mr.  Godwin 
admit*,  as  we  ountelvea  do,  that  these  h^'potheses  refer  to 

Ehenomona,  open,  in  some  dc^ee,  to  sciontiBc  inqnirj;  bnt 
c  denies,  as  we  deny,  tliat  they  are  science,  and  becanse  they 
are  not  **  exact  and  eertnin,"  wliivh  nil  »eienee  iii  and  must 
be,  or  it  is  not  science.  I*rofe3eor  Youmana  agrees  that  tlicy 
may  as  yet  h«  inexaet  and  nncortani,  but  thai,  neverttifk-sa, 
they  are  truly  scientitic  and  belong  to  the  domain  of  ecicnce, 
not  simply,  as  Mr  Godwin  says,  "to  the  douuiin  of  scieu* 
tide  theory."  When  a  theory  or  hypothesis  hae  been  veri- 
6vd  and  hccome  ^ience,  it  oeaees  to  be  a  theory  or  an 
hypothesis  :  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ecienoe 
01  Professor  Yoiimans. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  tlie  qnnrrel  between  the  scientieita 
and  tlie  philosyphers  and  theologians  arises.     No  philoao-j 

{iher,  no  tUi;ologJan  ever  did  or  ever  docs  object  to  ecientiSft' 
□TOetigatiou  in  the  proper  field  of  obsoTTation  and  induc- 
tion ;  nor  to  any  science,  which  really  is  fcicnce.  Thus  Car- 
dinal Bollarmine,  who  inny  be  regarded  as  Bpealiing  with 
authority  for  both  philosophers  and  theologians,  suld  t<~ 
Galileo's  friend  :  "Toll  your  friend  to  pursue  hia  niathe 
iii:iticiil  studies  without  meddling  with  the  interpretaliuii  of 
Scripture,  and  when  he  has  proved  his  theory,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  in  the  iutcr- 

firetation  of  the  sacred  text  wil!  be  necessary."    The  tronb- 
V  the  Florentine  experienoed  gi-ew  out  of  the  fact  that  ho 
insisted,  while  his  heliocentric  theory  waji  still  only  a  tlieorjr^! 
an  unproved  hypottiesiu,  on  publi^liin^  it  and  having  it  i 
ceived  as  seiencu.     In  all  the  cu&os,  Jn  wiiick  the  ttctentie 
complain   of  havEng  been,  or  of  being,  persecuted  by  phI-1 
lusophers  and  theologiaQa,  or  in  which  they  do  really  vii- 
counter  opposition  from  them  or  the  church,  it  is  never  for 
their  science  or  their  soientiJic  diseuveries;  but  for  publish- 
ing aa  science,  theories  and  hypotheses  opposed  to  tlie  belief 
uf  iimukind,  and  in  deiciandiug.  while  they  are  as  yet  un- 
proved or  uiivuriticd,  and  are  only  conjcctiirus  more  or  losftj 
tilaueible,  thai  they  shidi  be  raceivea  aa  certain,  and  phi-*' 
oaophy,  theology,  religioo,  politics,  social   order,  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  held  as  settled,  as  true  and  sacred,  aliall 
be  altered  or  modified  so  aa  to  conform  to  tliem.     Let  tlieir 
authors  pnrsne  tlieir  investigations  in  qniet,  and  not  distnrb 
the  pabtic  with  their  hyputhesee  till  they  have  proved  theoir-] 
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4(W7SFtod  tliem  into  exact  and  certain  science,  and  nobody 
win  oppose  tliem:  aiid  both  the  church  and  society,  tlioolo- 
giane  and  phikisophere,  will  accept  with  gratitude,  nndgcn- 
croiL&ly  reward,  tlieir  patient  labors  and  nnweariod  invcsti- 
gatiotiR.  But  thi?  in  precisely  wliat  the  TTuxleys,  the  Biieh- 
ners,  the  Tainea,  the  Darwins,  the  Spencers,  tlie  Tyndalla 
refuse  to  do ;  and  hence  they  are  opposed  by  all  sensible 
men,  iiot,  as  they  would  Iiave  the  world  believe,  for  their 
euivuce,  but  ft^r  their  luck  of  fwit-noc,  and  their  attempt  to 
impose  on  society  ae  scienc*,  what  is  not  ecieiiee,  what  has 
no  scientific  validity,  and  aprinij:*  only  from  their  own  delu- 
sions or  distempered  brains.  FrofcBsor  Toamang  knows  as 
well  OS  we  do,  and  probably  much  better  then  we  do,  tliat 
"  the  Nebular, t!ie  Darwinian,  and  the  Spencerian  theories" 
luve  nothing  like  the  exactneH  and  certainty  of  fcicnce,  and 
yet  be  insiiits  un  their  being  received  and  obeyed  an  genuine 
science,  and  devotes  the  Popular  Seience  Mo7i.(Aly  to  their 
proi)ajjatio[i  and  defence. 

Professor  Youmfins  is  so  wrapped  up  in  hia  protegi,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  uud  is  so  intent  on  deiendiug  liiin  ttiroiigU 
thick  and  thin,  that  he  even  contends  that  his  »ygtom  is 
emineuily  religiona.     Thus  he  eaya: — 

"  As  to  iha  religious  '  tendeuclea'  of  Uie  syitem,  alllioiigh  tliuy  aru 
cfaargod  wiib  b«lng  till  thkt  U  boA,  And  ollhoiigh  tho  clinigg  would 
undoLibttUly  be  suatnlned  by  u  papular  Tot«.  we  aiti  of  opluioii  ibiiL  R  i» 
tHiiintI  M  Ijo  vnry  diironiitly  vkwcil  in  thu  Tuliirv.  Mr.  ^pi!ni;e.r  is  ti 
profound  beli«v«r  U  raligion,  and  at  tlio  very  tlirveliold  of  LU  syotuiu 
lie  liKVbliowri  llii!  uUiirinlB  liitrtiiuiiy  uf  aciunct:  tuiil  ftiillt.  Yvt  lie  biu 
not  Iriod  laoruly  (a  p&tcti  up  &  tniaiiionc  iruc«  between  religion  nud  scl- 
eavti  ;  but,  forL-SLU^iiii;  tho  iottinMr  C'OiiQii:U  lliitt  itrc  inovtlublc  lu  SciviicO 
uiJvuncvs.  liv  bus  kborvd  lo  place  Ihcir  rccuociliution  upon  a  basis  llul 
uo  exieniiioa  ol  knowleJgti  cau  dlsiurb.  Wlieu  tlie  method  of  Bcleiic© 
is  miMxl  to  Ha  ri^litful  aupruiiuicy  ia  the  tmrnnu  laind,  aad  tlic  rule  of 
science  is  recogaized  an  suprcniQ  ttirougtiout  lUo  ftpbcrc  of  the  pheaoni- 
t!Da),  and  wben  tlio  distrnctioiis  of  tliuology  tecumu  UDbutrabli;,  it  will 
Ibou  bo  fouud  lliiil  Jlr.  Spcnoor  tun  proved  lUat  scteuco,  ao  far  from 
being  ilM  du«tr»yer,  in  iUtlt  thu  promnii-r  of  tlij;  prnfoundi-xt  fnitli, 
wliilij  the  central  truth  of  «11  religion  is  saved  to  liunmnity.  Mdlignnnt 
iK.-utvtii  will  probably  coutluue  to  ccucoI-d  IbcLr  vitriullc  erlticiitui,  iw  if 
Klnjipi'd.  ibey  would  probably  ill(*  of  thdr  own  acniliclcx ;  but  Ibcro  are 
uot  wauLiiig  indications  that  mnny  r<?<liglous  men  of  candor  and  disecrn- 
mcal  arc  nlrviiily  rccugiibing  Ibe  clitinui  of  Mr.  Spnaccr's  nyBlcm  upon 
)  the  bctIous  consldoration  of  Ibcir  cla<is.     For  cxnnipic,  a  taU?  number  of 

I  the  Jihndonformiil,  (ho  OTffta  of  the  English  diucni^n,  tad  an  orthortoK 
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pnEwr  of  high  InlliuMicc.  says  of  Spencer:  '  lie  is  oat  an  Idralin.  nor  is 
he  ft  miilrrinltiit.  Like  Gfx-ihfi,  he  hcll*v»  lh«  man  1«  not  bom  to  boItp 
IIji-  problem  which  the  univcrec  presents.'  Yet  the  writer  holdn  bit 
view  I'l  1)*  of  very  trri'iit  hnporlaiice.  and  siit'Jika  of  It  u  'kd  iropor 
tiificc^,  in  twr  oi\in\or\,  go  groAl,  That  ttn:  fiitiirn,  not  nnly  ftf  KnglUh 
philtuophy,  Init  ot^  pnclEnil  ihcolngy,  will  be  d«termiati(l  by  Its  accept- 
anoo  or  rejection,'"    iMtf.,  pp.  119.  130. 

Tlift  Noiimnffirmhl  18  for  us  uo  more  antboritative  in 
matters  of  reliijHiii  tliaii  Is  Lh«  /*oj>ular  Seimo«  .\fonthl^ 
iUeM ;  and  \7C  liavc  no  reason  for  respcctiu^  the  juclement, 
ill  a  thetilogical  qiiestiun,  of  eitlicr.  We  Imvo  ht^um  even 
prcaclici«  maintnin  tliaC  tiic  pod  Shelley  was  a  dovout  wor- 
shijjpur  of  God  ;  aud  the  late  Yictur  Cousin  mttintaiucd  tbat 
Sninoza  waA  dcvniit  to  ii  fault,  that  he  was  "  even  into\.ic]ited 
with  God."  We  sliould  like  to  liave  Professor  Vounians 
tell  us  wli:it  lie  hiin.'Kelf  nndfirHUncls  l>v  ndigion,  »nd  exjiUia 
to  us  liow  a  mail  can  be  rclisious,  who  recogiiwes  no  Gwd 
diiitiiict  from  uiitiiru,  and  who  iitidcniUndii  tjy  God,  if  nity 
thiaf,  ttie  unknown  and  iuiknon-nb!e  being,  substance,  or 
reulit^',  of  which  the  coauiii:  plienimiciiii  arc  ftimply  mani- 
fcistations  or  appciimncegf  Mr.  S[x-ncei''e  sygtctu  is  as 
decidedly  atheistic  ds  ia  the  De  r Esprit  vi  Hclvctliw,  or  tlie 
SyHhne  thla  Xature  of  Biirtrn  d'tlulLmeli.  Mr.  Spencer 
dot;*  not  in  words  dony  religion,  wc  grant,  hut  tku  only 
religious  truth  or  idea  ]ie  admits  is  a  ^neriilization,  or  Uic 
uaion  of  the  highest  ^'ueralizations  oi  cortuin  pbououiRitn 
that  man  attains  to,  th.it>  is,  an  iuduction  from  finite  and 
pUmiuuiuual,  oitUer  iihysitKil  or  physiologiciil.  lint  general- 
izations art;  ab^itrac^tionti,  uiid  aWtractions  are  nullities,  and, 
eoiifj:'i|ueiil.ly.  Mr.  Spciicor  admits  no  rual  baaiB  for  religion. 

It  is  uot  eiiey  t<j  euy  what  jVlr.  Sjmiicur  iin(leri«tand»  by 
rfli;^ioii,  for  lie  evidently  does  not  \i:T\f  w«ll  kimw  himself. 
Ut;  gives  us  nowhere  a  clear  and  full  dcfliiition  of  what  lie 
means  by  it;  he  gires  us  only  a  series  of  8tatomenta,ni)  ono- 
of  whieh  13  oomuiete  or  final,  and,  leaves  the  la«t  fiunmiiai 
up  to  tlic  reoilers  uwn  conjecture.  "  A  religious  cro«d,**  Ik 
says,  "is  dolinablo  as  an  a~prit>ri  theory  ot  the  univoree,* 
ii«  if  u  theory  wiiild  be  a  creed,  or  a  creed  a  theory  !  Yet 
the  relation  of  the  creed  to  religion,  ho  does  not  define; 
but  he  uufjueetiouubly  holds  lliat  religion  may  coexist  M-ith 
every  possible  diversity  of  creed,  thci^'fore  with  every  pos- 
sible eri'op.  In  what  lie  places  the  essential  pnuciple  of 
religion,  he  nowhere  tells  us.  He  asfiei'U  that  all  retigiona, 
ail  all  errors,  "have  a  bouI  of  truth  or  a  verity  in  tuem." 
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This  trutli  orveritv  iscuttiruou  to  all  r»li)ciuti%  and  common 
alike  to  tkeiiiiu  and  atlmiein.  Find  by  ulitttractioii  wliat  is 
eoiiiiuou  to  all  crtiedii  and  iKxraode,  to  a.11  rcsli^iuns  and  no- 
religions,  to  tiaoiara  and  atlieism,  and  you  will  have  the 
csaential  religious  verity.  Hut,  after  all,  wliat  is  this  verity  ? 
It  is  that  "  the  Power  the  universe  nianif*?stii  to  tis  13  utterly 
iiiscriitahlol"*  Tliat  is,  all  leligioiifiaml  no-rcligioiie,theistd 
And  atheiets,  ai^ue  that  the  universe  maiiiferits  u  power,  and 
that  what  that  power  la,  i»  utterly  inHcnitalilc,  unknown, 
and  unknowable.  But  this  'm  a  negation,  not  »  truth  or  a 
principle,  and  assumes  that  the  soal  of  all  religions,  the 
univ«r»al  VL'rlty  which  theism  and  atheism  agret;  in  recog- 
niEiag,  or  whidi  reconciles  them  all  with  one  anotlier  and 
with  s«ience,  is  their  common  denial  that  the  pront  cosxnic 
power  that  underliet^  the  co-^mie  phenoniciia,  and  wliteli  ih 
their  tsubstanco,  is  intelligible.  Even  enppoRing  the  c06- 
niic  power  were  God,  and  not  tUe  coetnos  itself,  this  would 
found  relidon  ajid  science  alike  on  ifoorancc.  Is  it  poE,<;iblct 
more  absolutely  to  deny  all  religion^  to  cxpre^  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  nil  religion  and  science  i  What  sort 
of  religion  can  that  be  wliicli  19  biieed  on  ignorance,  or  that 
science  wliicli  excludes  from  the  knowable  or  intelligible 
being,  reality,  gnhstances.  principles,  caudoe,  and  includes 
OBly  appoamncGS,  revealing  nothing  of  that  which  is  buck 
of  the  appeartiice?  Yet  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  acichtist^aod, 
if  we  may  believe  Professor  Youniaiis,  an  eminently  relig- 
ious man,  whose  sv-steui  is  the  "  exact  contrary  of  materialism 
and  atheism  !  "     tlefuralioii  i«  unnecL'sdiiry, 

Herbert  Sponeer  may  or  may  not  Buppo.se  his  "New 
Syitttrm  of  Puilo8ophy"iflco!np,itLble  with  religion — we  do 
not  proeunie  to  judge  tiie  secrets  of  liis  heart ;  liut  we  need 
hardly  eay  that  he  utterly  fuila  in  his  analysis  to  detect  the 
universal  and  eifKential  principle  of  religion.  All  religions, 
even  the  grossest,  a^oe  in  recognizing  a  supcmatoral  or 
snpcrcoi«nii>c  Power,  distinct  from  and  independent  uf  both 
the  cosmos  and  its  phenotnenR,  tliat  intcrvonca  in  human 
alTaiiv,  and  may  be  reudered  propitious  by  prayer  and  sac- 
rilico.  The  tirst  part  Mr.  Spenecr  denies,  in  identifying 
the  Power  be  asserts  with  tiie  cosmos,  and  making  it  the 
unknowable  nuhstance  that  underlies  ite  phenomena,  or  tliH 
reality  that  appears  in  them  ;  the  second  part  he  denies,  in 
denying  tfic  personality  of  this  unknowable  Power,  as  well 
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as  in  denving  iU  ^iipramundanc  existetice.  Hie  rcli^on  we 
h&ve  ennt  is  an  alntraction,  and  absti-actioiia  are  nullities 
He  profeseedly  arrives  at  it  by  generalization,  and  gene- 
ralizatiun  m  nothing,  preecindeu  from  the  particulars 
generalized.  Theism  and  athciem  am  not  of  the  simc 
geouH,  and  oannot  be  iiiiL-hided  in  the  »iine  generalizntioD. 
They  arc  contrndictorio>,  nnd  therefore  nintiially  iri'econcii- 
able.  If  God  is.  atlicisin  is  false;  if  it  ii  true  that  God  is 
not,  then  theism  tH  fatne.  There  iti  no  medinm  between 
them,  no  principle  common  to  both,  in  which  both  may  bo 
integrated  and  uiud^t  one.  The  very  pretence  te  an  avowal 
of  atlicisTD. 

Mr.  Spencer  seciuB  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  elumentarf  j 
principles  of  both  philosophy  and  thcoloay,  and  is  certainly' 
no  master  of  his  snbject.  lie  dividee  hio  work  on  Firrt 
Principles,  &c.,  into  two  part-'* ;  the  tirst  part  ia  devoted  to  tho 
Unknowable  ;  the  second  part  to  the  Knowable.  Yet  we  find 
him  attempting  in  tlie  fii'st  part  to  give  a  sctentiiic  expofii- 
tion  of  the  Uwfl  of  tlic  Unknowable!  If  tlie  Unknowable 
is  unknowable,  how  can  he  know,  determine,  or  desoribe  its 
laws  I    This,  it  «ccra8  to  ns,  gooa  beyond  the  attempt  of  tUo 

iiliiloflophei-sof  LapuU  to  extract  sniiheamafrom  cuoiiinlM-n«, 
s  Mr.  Spcn«er  ignormit  of  the  very  obvious  dietinctirtti 
between  the  incomprehensible  and  the  unknowable  t  Noth- 
ing 18  nnknowablo,  or  unknown  even,  that  ia  known  to  bo 
or  to  exist,  though  a  thing  may  be  known  to  be  or  to  exists 
which  is  neither  comprehended  nor  comprehenftible  by  tli9 
hmuun  mind.  X  know  Mr.  Speocor's  ignorance  of  pbiloso- 
pby  and  religion,  but  I  do  not  comprehend  it:  it  pa-sses 
my  comprehension.  I  know,  but  do  not  comprobend  my 
own  existence;  1  kiiow  time  God  is,  tliat  he  is  supcreu:«!nic, 
independent,  fielf-exi stent,  self-siiflieing, eternal,  iinniutiible, 
neoeasary  being, — being  in  its  plentitude,  therefore  one  and 
infinite,  free  and  voluiitiry  creator,  upliolder,  and  governor 
of  the  universe,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  him ;  he  ia  uob 
unkiiou'abte,  for  he  ltini«  an  intelligible  face  towards  me 
and  there  is  notliing  I  know  better  tlian  that  he  is,  and  is 
my  Creator  and  soverei";n  Ix)rd  ;  but  he  is  immense  and  to 
me  neither  apprehensible  nor  coinprehenglble  in  htg  08- 
sence :  or  as  fie  is  in  liiinaelf. 

Mr.  Spencer  calls  his  work  J^irst  Principles  of  anewsyg. 
tem  of  rkil-osophy.     Philosophy  istbescience  of  principit 
on  which  the  special  sciences  depend  for  their  character  an< 
validity  ae  eciouce,  and  is  rightly  termed  the  science  of  eci- 
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enccB.  Now  you  will  searcrli  in  vain  iit  Mr.  Spenoer'fi  vol- 
ume for  tlie  recognition  of  anjphilotiopli}'  intlnsmifle  ;yoa 
will  also  suarch  in  vain  for  the  rucogiiition  of  u  f\ivt  princi- 
ple, or  any  principle  at  all,  wbcdicr  of  science  or  of  things, 
of  tiie  real  or  of  tlie  knowable.  Yoii  may  find  facU  wbioli  tue 
soientists  have  tlie  vicioiin  habit  of  catling  pbcRomcna,  thus 
fjenying  all  rea]i^y  to  the  mimesis,  as  Plato  calls  it,  or  the 
iudividiial  and  seriuble, — and  ttie  alleged  lawrs  of  tlieir  ovo- 
liition,  appearance  or  disappearance,  concentration  or  disper- 
sion ;  but  no  principle  or  cause,  oitlior  primary  or  secondary. 
And  how  should  wo,  since  principles  and  causes,  if  aiiytlierc 
are,  Mr.  Spencer  avowedly  exiles  to  llie  tlnkuoMable  1  By 
wliat  right,  then,  does  Sir,  Siwncer  call  his  work  tlio  J''iret 
}*riin:iples  of  I'hllosophut  since  it  treats  neither  of  princi- 
ples norof  philu8op!iy  ?  IXliat  the  fiuientiiits  call  laws  are  not 
priiii-iplcii,  but  are  in  tlie  dutuain  of  fact,  or,  as  tliejeaj,  tlie 
plictiuiiivnal,  for  with  tbein  all  facUarepIionomeuaLaud  are 
thcniscLvcs  as  phenomenal  iis  tbo  facts  obecrvcd,  and  simply 
inark  tlie  order  in  wliicli  the  facts  occar,  or  the  pheooin«na 
aj>pc!ir,  iiiidai-e  arntntfod  in  relation  to  one  another,  not  prin- 
Ripliw  ill  which  the  lurts  or  phiiiiomena  originate,  ana  on 
wnleli  lliL'y  depend.  The  law  is  only  the  facta  gfsiieralized, 
for  induction  is  only  genomllsation.  It  is  a  law  tliat  wax  in 
proximity  to  fire  nieltn,  but  thiii  is  only  the  fact  stated  in 
general  terms,  and  odds  nothing  to  it ;  for,  from  the  fact  ob- 
served, no  induction  can  enable  you  to  sav  that  wax  in  pro- 
ximity to  fire  will  always  melt.  To  be  nble  to  do  that,  yoa 
niuet  connect  the  fact  with  \.\v:  pi'inciple  of  canejitioii,  and 
aasert  that  the  lire  inelta  the  wux  wh<m  in  a  certain  proxim- 
ity to  it,  and,  therefore,  with  a  principle  which  is  iiikiversal 
ajid  independent  of  the  faetjand  which  produces  it.  But  [irin- 
ciplos  in  this  eonec  both  Hujtlcj  and  Spencer,  following 
Hume,  deny ;  or,  what  is,  in  relation  to  science,  the  aame 
thin^,  decloi'c  tlicm  to  be  nnknowablc-  It  is  only  by  n  man- 
ifest contradiction,  then,  that  the  eo-called  cosmic  laws  can 
count  for  nny  thing  in  the  explanation  of  the  co&mic  facta 
or  phenomena. 

Herbert  Spencer's  whole  eyetem  culminates  in  his  theory 
ofcvolution,  which,  with  all  deference  to  Professor  Toumana 
18  compatible  neither  with  religion  nor  with  science.  No 
theory*  is  compatible  with  religion,  that  denies  or  that  does 
not  assert  God  and  his  creative  act.  We  do  notescape  athe- 
ism by  relegating  Ood  and  hi-t  creative  act  to  the  Imkiiow- 
Able,  for  it  IS  as  much  atheieni  to  dechux)  God  to  be  uiiknow- 
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iible,  aa  it  is  to  deny  that  lie  h.  He  is  a»  nttioist  who  is  not 
a  tlioiat,  and  no  one  is  a  ilidst  who  (locB  not  osacrt  and  liold 
that  God  18  mid  is  pi'«ator  of  t)io  lioivcns  nnd  tlie  carrli  und 
all  tluDgs  viriiblu  and  iuvieililc  :  wliicli  iioonccaii  do,  if  God 
and  his  creatis'e  net  are  absolutely  unknowable  or  even  nii- 
known.  lie  denies  God  wbo  identilies  him  with  the  cosuiod 
or  nature,  and  mnkes  liiin  the  being,  HnbsUiiict;,  or  andurljr- 
ing  i-eality  of  the  cosmic  phenomena,  ae  do,  nndeniably,  tno 
coambts,  if  wc  may  take  Vroft-ssur  John  Fiske  of  Har%'ard 
nolloge,  or  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  as  authority.  Mr.  Spencer 
recognizes  only  an  inscrutiible  power,  who  bad  croat«d  the 
cosmos  from  nothing  by  the  word  of  hie  power?  N'o.  but 
that  ia  manifested  or  appeai-s  in  the  cosmic  phenomena.  Ue 
a««ert»  that  creation  i»  "  absohitely  intonceivable,"*  as  we 
amply  proved,  in  our  review  of  the  Spenccrian  biysteni,  which 
we  pronounced  "  an  ctaljornte  system  of  igrionuice."t  ilia 
theory  i»  not,  as  bouio  people  auppoBO,  a  system  of  develop 
Dient,  or  of  the  evolution,  even  by  natural  or  BCcondarycAiueSr 
of  created  germs,  or  the  explication  and  completion  of  geiM 
em  and  species  by  the  agency  of  second  canses  or  oatiiral 
laws,  jiA  in  the  (Tasn  of  natnra!  generation,  wliieh  nobody 
deiiioB.  It  denies  each  created  germs,  all  creation  even 
m  j)r>(cntia,  for  it  denies  crention  itiieif  as  "  alwohitely 
inconeeivable."  The  dental  of  the  creative  act  donit 
the  possibility  of  scionw,  for  it  is  only  through  hifl  creative 
act  tliat  wo  can  know  tlmt  God  is,  or  that  there  are  any  ox- 
ifltences  to  he  known.  God  and  creature  are  all  that  is  or 
exist.1,  and  what  is  neither  God  nor  creature  is  nothing,  and 
nothing  ie  not  intelligible.  Aa  creatnrea  are  nothing  except 
in  tluMT  ru'Iution  to  God  the  crt-ator,  they  ran  be  known  onlir 
AS  <!rtyituivs  in  lliyir  relation  to  him;  and  tbercforoMr.  Goa-4 
will  tella  Professor  ToiimimH,  with  apliilowpliy  na  profoundj 
as  it  is  rare,  that  nothing  ean  bo  uuderstotjd  witliont  God,] 
Mr.  Spencers  tlieory  orevohition  involves,  then,  the  redac- 
tion or  science  to  ne-cieiice,  and  religion,  like  Cointittni,  to 
atheism,  which  is  only  another  name  for  niliilism.  Pro- 
feattor  Yonnianfl  um»t  be  mistaken  then,  if  liu  taketi  the 
Speueerian  theory  for  aeieuce,  in  asserting  that  the  outcome 
is  "the  cxiiet  contrary  of  mat'crialisin  und  atheism." 

Wo  foul  it  due  tu  Mr.  Godwin  to  thank  bim  in  the  name 
of  both  religion  and  Bciencc  for  the  signal  eervioe  he  has 
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rendered  them  by  his  timely  address,  and  byliU  rc)niiH{n,bIe 
letter  in  expl&Dation  and  vrndication  of  it,  which  evinces  u 
writer  of  rare  gr:ic;<!  nnd  polbli,  hu-itlity  and  vigor,  and  a 
philosophical  geniiiftof  the  hrst  order.  I'rofeMionaliicientiflte, 
like  Urs.  CarjiBiiter,  Fltinry,  aiul  Gray,  whom  he  cites,  hai-a 
made  honorable  protesie  a^^ainet  the  adraission  of  any  dis- 
crepancy between  Bcienoe  and  religion  ;  but,  being  ^ieutistd, 
their  pi*otC9ti  may  be  thought  to  be  a  not  disinterested  oon- 
coesion  to  popular  prejudice.  Uesides.  they  do  Dot  base  their 
protueb)  on  principloo,  or  Ehow  any  pnneiplo  on  whicli  relig- 
ion and  fcicnco  aro  soon  to  l>e  recoiKulablc.  Mr.  (lodwin  m 
above  suspiclou  ;  and  in  distiiiguisliinf^  bwlwoen  the  science 
of  principle*  restin"  on  insight  or  intuition,  and  wliich  supply 
the  initial  and  final  poetnlates  of  thought,  and  the  eciences 
conHtrtiPted  by  obsprvation,  or  ex]>eriiiient  and  induetion,  ho 
hue  eivon  to  those  who  iniderstnid  him  the  true  baflie  and 
method  of  science,  and  the  pritieiplH  of  the  perfect  concord 
of  ftcicnco — if  scicnct> — and  religion. 

ThuB  far  had  we  writltMi,  and  had,  indeed,  concluded  all 
we  judged  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject,  when  our  at- 
tention was  called  to  an  able  article  in  that  highly  esteemed 
umgiizinc,  llie  CitthoUo  TFwW,  on  Kvolntion  of  Life,  eon- 
(leiieed  in  the  main  from  St,  George  Mivart's  work  on  the 
Gmssis  of  Sj>ecin9,  in  whieh  it  ]nay  be  thought  the  contrary 
▼iow  is  taten  to  that  which  wo  have  maintained  agninrt  Pro- 
fessor YoumanB.  The  writer  followa  in  all  respects,  except 
as  to  the  development  of  tho  hamau  bodVi  ^t,  George  Miv- 
art,  who  aays  expressly  tliat  "  the  gL-neral  theory  of  Kvohi- 
tion  ...  is,  without' any  doubt,  perfciCtiv  conRistont  with 
the  fitrictost  and  most  orthodox  Christian  tlieology."*  The 
writer  says  also  :  '*  There  is  nothing  in  tlit-  Darwinian  the- 
ory, or  the  more  general  theory  of  livolulion  ao-untcnnnoed 
by/act^  bearing  on  the  development  of  lifu,  that  a  Catholic 
may  not  accept  if  he  wishes  to  do  eo."t  But  this  only  meauB 
tliat  a  Catholic  is  free  to  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  as  far 
as  it  is  supported  by  facts,  and  that  a  theory  of  evolution  of 
life  may  Ijc  perfectly  coneistent,  as  St.  Ueorgc  Mivart  says, 
with  the  strictefit  andmoM  orthodox  OhriBliau  tht-ology  ;  not 
that  the  Speueerian  theory  of  Evolution  i$,  or  that  of  the 
modern  scieutieU  who  explain  all  the  facte  or  phenomena  uf 
tlia  nniverse,  by  tlie  correlation  of  forcea,  or  the  ceageleae  con- 
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centration  am]  diHper^imof  matter,  force,  and  motion,  vhioli 
18  tlio  tlieorr  that  w«  have  concIemDcd  as  atheistic,  tbat  ii,, 
nihilittlic.  The  same  writer  tolU  us  lie  does  not  mean  to  aft'i 
sert  that  "  naked  Darwinism  is  compatible  with  Catholic 
faith."  All  be  mnintaine  is,  that  the  theory  has  a  '*kind  of 
truth ''  in  it ;  which  is  no  more  thiin  ciin  be  Mid  of  pvorj 
ia]fye  or  lierwtical  theor/,  and  asserts  nothing  ia  contradiction 
to  onr  coiicIuHiun. 

The  article  iu  the  Cadtalio  World  is  «o  indistinct,  eo  in- 
direct, and  confused  in  its  statements,  that  we  ourselvea  on  a 
first  reading  mistook  its  drift ;  but  we  find  that  it£  doctrine 
on  llie  pnirit  in  qnestion  is,  that,  "  with  reepect  to  all  orf^an- 
iKiuK  lower  than  man,  ttiu  doctrine  of  the  fathers  is  that 
Catliolie  faith  does  not  prevent  aoy  one  from  holding  the 
opinion  that  life,  both  vegolable  and  animal,  wiw  in  the 
world  lit  its  creation,  and  fTfterwanjs  developed  by  rcgtilar 
procese  into  all  the  vnrions  S|)ecic5  now  on  the  eartli ;  tliere- 
forc,  that  all  living  llilngtt,  np  to  man  exolnsively,  were 
evolved  by  natural  laws  out  nf  ininuto  lifc-^rms  primarily 
crejitcd,  or  evcu  out  of  inorganic  matter,  is  an  opinion  which 
a  Catliolic  may  cnnsistently liohl  if  iic  tliinks  fit  to  do  eo." 
Rut  the  development  or  evolution  here  as«!rt«d,  is  the  de- 
velopment or  evolution  of  life-germs  created  by  God  im- 
mediately from  nothint;  by  the  word  of  his  power,  which  is 
by  no  means  tbat  of  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spoocer,  who  l»oth 
deny  the  fact  of  creation,  einco  thoy  recognize  no  enpracoa- 
iiiic  power,  or  creator. 

Yet  it  ie  hardly  true  to  say  that  this  ib  "  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers."  or  that  the  fathers  generally  agree  in  assorting 
it.  Indeed,  none  of  those  cited  by  St.  George  Mivart  in 
proof,  as  we  miilcrstand  thcin,  assprt  the  origination  of  Bp&-, 
cioB  by  natural  law,  or  tlio  evoinliou  of  life  from  inorgaoic 
matter.  Here  arc  the  principal  autlioritic»i,  omitting  for  the 
moment  the  reference  to  Suarca,  which  St.  George  Mivart 
citee  from  the  fsthers  and  theologians  to  eiiatain  him,  and 
on  which  the  Catholic  World  appears  to  rely  : — 

"Now.  St.  Augiistlae  ioaiau  in  a  vury  rcmitrknblfl  manner  on  tba 
merdy  dcrlvallve  aenso  iu  which  God's  crpition  af  oi^anle  fomu  U  to 
be  understood i  that  U,  tliat  0«(1  crotilLtl  lliQia  by  coafvrringOD  Ihc  nulo- 
ria!  world  the  power  tn  evolvx-  tlicia  umlar  iuillll^te  cnnilitloa*.  Up  anya 
In  liU  liook  an  GtiueiU:  '  Turr?«lrin  aniinalia.  Umqiuun  nx  ultimo  *A«- 
tncnlo  nitiodi  ultimo;  uilillominus  p<fUnUaiUer,  quonim  numcros  tenipiu 
pOHiea  rUi!bUitorcxp1ii:iirct  *' 
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"Again  lie  lays: 

"'KlciiL  ftiitcm  in  ipMgrano  tiiTiaibititarernnt  nmnia  rimtil,  qiin  ptrr 
tonipnra  la  arborvm  surgeronl;  lu  ipee  munijus  coi^ltandui  eal,  cum 
DfiiM  limul  omnia  ermtiit,  hnbuiue  olmiil  omiiix  qniv  in  illo  ei  cum  illo 
fnctft  *<inl  qiiando  fnctua  pal  die*;  non  solum  caliim  c«m  solo  *l  tunft  el 
«iil(:rilm!i  .  .  .  ;  mu]  tiltitn  tllu  (|ui»  argnn  rrl  Icrrii  |>ni(liixil  potrntintiirr 
JiUjtii'  CHtisalitor,  priugqiinm  ptT  iBmponim  moras  iUi  (■xorirentur,  (juo- 
modo  nobis  Jam  note  sunt  in  eU  op«ribiu,  qua  Dsiu  usque  nuoo  0[)c- 
niliir," 

"  *Omniuinqul|)pe  rerum  qitffi  corpi>rikllU>r  vislblUteTque  nawiiDlur. 
«<iciiICa  qtuediun  scmlna  in  iatU  corporeia  miindi  bujitti  el^im^niiji  la- 
ictit.* 

"And  aeraln:  'lau  quippe  ariginallter  ac  prin]ordliOlu>r  in  qtiadam 
4«xtuni<:lcinoQtnrtini cUDciA  jun  CTcatACunli  ted  accAptisopportunitalibua 
prodcnnl.'* 

"St.  TliMiniu  Aquiiinx,  as  wax  Mid  iu  thn  ftret  ohaptcr,  qtiaCmwitb  Ap- 
^roTBlihc  ujine  of  St.  AiisusCi&o,  that  in  tbc  first  inslitution  of  Xalurc 
we  do  not  look  for  ,ViratiUe.  hu.1  tor  tht  laws  of  ^'alun:  '  In  primit  ItiBii- 
tutir>ni'  Dutiinit  non  qiiiprLiur  minciilum,  nxt  quid  Daiiirs  rvruin  linlimt, 
«!  AugiiK(Iriu4  dieil,'' 

"Apiin,  hrqiiottw  wiili  iipproval  St.  Auzasllnr'*  a««CTiioa  I.lial  lUc 
kinds  were  crealpd  only  derhiilively.  '  fotenliitlitfr  tanSnm,'* 

"  Aliu>  Itc  i)iiy«:  '  111  primii  nulvin  rcnim  itixtitulioiii;  fuit  principium 
ftcliruin  verbuni  I>el.  qiiml  de  raalcrln  elenu'ntari  prodmlt  anlmRUa  tcI 
in  HC-tii  vi'l  rimut,  ittcundum  Aiig.  lib  5  di^  Ovn.  mi  lit.  c  A.' 

"Bitcnking  of 'kinds' (in  feclitiliutic  pbnucology  ' BubHlantial  fomu'l 
jiitciil.  in  tniLltcir.  bumiyK:  'Qniwt  i|iiii[niii  poitiiurnnt  non  incipCK  per  action. 
«m  naltini.'  sed  prlos  in  malorin  ouiiliwo,  ponoatoslaLilationem  formsram. 
Rt  lioc  iicddit  via  ex  ixnoninlia  mnturifc.  quiu  mucidjunt  di$tin(;u<;re  la- 
ter potenliam  ct  actum.  Quia  pnim  formn  prmexiBLunt  cas  Himpliciti^r 
jjMMitlatere,"' 

"  Also  Coniollu*  A  Lnpidc'  contends  Ihnt  dl  Icnsl  ccrtRio  cinliniilB  were 
not  alwoluiuly,  Itnt  only  derivatively  created,  saying  of  tbcm.  '  Nou  ftif 
runt  crcata  formolitcr,  Ecd  potential  iter.'  " — Gvncnt  afi^KtiM,  pp.  281- 

£sa. 
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Thointt  Are  hnrdl v  hoiiost,  for  in  tlifein  St.  Thonias  Is  giving 
Bimply  tlie  opinioTi  of  St.  Aiicustino,  not  his  own  ;  nor  docs 
}ic  sii]>port  It,  or  decide  In  itgia?ora£ninBt<iifferent  opinioiu 
hcttl,  as  lie  sajrs,  "bv  otiier  daiutA, '  which  he  also  givcg. 
Tlie  question  arises  Tn  the  flisciispion  of  the  works  of  the 
MX  days  of  Gencstfi,  St,  Angustini!  lioltls  that  the  whole 
creation^  heaven  and  earth,  And  all  crealnrcs  were  created 
BiTiiuHatieoujtlv  at  once, and  that  the  succefssioiiexpresKeii  !)_v 
(Invs,  whicii  are  divigionsof  time,  is  to  bo  understood  of  the 
origin,  or  nature,  of  created  tilings.  Thus  he  denies  tliat 
the  materia  inform  U,  which  \b  simply  matter  in  pn- 
Untia  ad  reoepiionem  /^rnKe,  precedes  in  time  nhaieria 
forfnata,  or  matter  in  actu^  or  acrtiml  matter,  mid  c^intendft 
that  when  the  Scripture  sava  the  "  earth  was  void  and  empty," 
or  without  form,  it  is  ]iiit  to  be-  undorstood  that  the  earth 
wa*  Jirst  crented  without  fonn  nnd  afterwards  formed,  but 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  origin  of  existence  in  which 
the  possible  is  placed  before  the  actnal.  It  i»8o  St  Thomas 
e^tplains  St.  Augustine ;  and,  bo  explained,  his  opinion,  if  it 
does  not  actually  exclude  the  opinion  he  is  eiteu  to  muitun, 
certikinly  docs  not  favor  it  If  matter,  a&  both  St  Auguatine 
and  8t.  Thomas  teach,  was  created  in  actu,  not  «imply  in. 
jfotentia,  that  is,  as  actual,  not  simply  poesiblo  matter,  there 
can  be,  by  natural  laws,  no  evolution  of  material  formi  or 
gpociee,  but  only  the  explication  of  existing  species  or  forms. 
St.  Aoj^ugtine,  no  doubt,  teaches,  while  he  holds  that  the 
creation  of  all  things  was  completed  Rimnltaneougty  at  once, 
in  one  divine  creative  act,  wJtliout  any  duration  or  succea- 
aion  of  tune,  since  time  begins  with  creation,  that  they  were 
created  cavaaliUr  or potentia/iUr,  that  is,  in  their  principloft 
or  causes,  and  explicated  in  time  by  naturnl  law*  But  tiiey 
are  explicated,  he  says,  secundum  suum  geiiut:,  an  im|>ortant 
sentence  omitted  by  St.  George  Miv&rt,  and  his  disciple  in 
the  Cat/uilic  World.  This  shows  that  the  explication,  aevel- 
opment,  or  evolution  can  proceed  only  according  to  the 
genuA  or  nature  of  the  perm  to  be  explicated  or  evolved. 
Hence  it  follows,  according  to  St.  Augtistino,  that  the  kind, 
genus,  species,  nature,  the  dlfercntta  of  creatures,  is  deter- 
mined, not  hy  mediate  or  derivative  creation,  that  is,  by 
second  causes,  hut  by  the  primary  creation  of  the  direct  a(i 
of  the  first  canse.  The  evolution,  then,  admitted  by  St. 
Anguetiuo,  isnot  the  evolution  or  preduction  of  new  specie^ 
but  the  explicalloti  of  the  individnab  included  catmuiteror 
jtcUntialiter  in  the  primary  creation  or  the  direct  creation 
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Aulii  notliiti"  aeeordiiig  to  tlioir  rospeetive  natures,  genera, 
orspecitM,  wfiicti  is  aguuist  tlm  CatKdie  Woiitl  as  well  as 
against  Darwin  iiiul  Spencer.  SiMriee  is  cvfolved  In  tlie 
eense  of  tlie  explication  of  the  iinjividiials  contairrud  aittnal- 
iter  in  it,  but  nut  in  the  sensp  of  being  itself  oHgiiialotl. 

ThU  fiQOnis  to  118  to  be  taii;;lit  or  )>1ait)ly  implied  by  St. 
Tlionios,  in  his  aniiwer  to  ttit-  (|nestu)ii,  "  Ulrmn  nn»  hiC 
maU^ria  iiiforinis  oinniumcorporalimn?  "  After  ffivinjftho 
opinioni!  of  varioits  philtwupliers,  he  says:  "Scinutiir  cic  ni»- 
cowitnto  qnod  iion  sit  eftdom  materia  corpornni  eorriiptibil- 
iiimct  incornipti bill  urn.  Materia  enim  est  secnniliim  id  (]und 
est  in  pi)t«ntia  ad  foniiiim.  0|>ortet  ergo  quod  m;it-eri.%socan- 
duiu  so  considcrata  sit  in  potentia  ad  formam  omnium  illorum 
qtioruiu  L'stmHtenitcoiiiruiinis."  *  Whicli  siipi>i»«L*s  that  there 
may  bo  other  things  to  which  the  same  niattor  is  not  com- 
mon, or,  En  other  words,  that  thingaof  a  diverse  nature  have 
luit  the  HLine  matter,  or  thnt  tlic  same  matter  is  in  potentia 
adformainon\ym  relation  to  those  things  which  have  a 
ootnmon  nature,  that  i^,  are  uf  the  lutme  kind.  Mr.  ^fivart 
himwlt"  seems  to  hold  the  same  view,  for  he  holda  that  the 
evoliitii>ri  in  not  only  by  uattiral  laws  or  i'«mn-*s,  but  Ik  subject 
to  law,  and  eaii  take  place  onlv  in  a  certain  order  and  inccr- 
tain  fixed  lines,  as  Kiiggustcd  iiy  Dr.  Ahb  Gray.  Hut  what 
is  this  law,  this  order,  tneao  linei^,  but  procieely  what  is  meant 
by  genera  and  species,  in  which  individuals  exist  cauaaltter 
or  in  principle,  and  are  explicated  by  natural  generation,  ns 
wo  oureelvea  contend ! 

St,  George  Mivart  refers  ns  to  Siiarea.+  We  have  examined 
the  parieages  referred  to,  but  find  nothing  in  favor  of  tho 
evolution,  originatioti  of  now  apecJoa  by  natural  law*,  wxiond 
eanscfi.  or  the  plastlu  power  of  nature.  The  dixnuesion 
referred  to  is  or  auhstantial  forms,  by  which  St.  George 
Mivart  undenttandx  species;  and  Sunros,  who  undoubtedly 
teaches  that  while  in  inimaterial  existences  they  are  created 
directly  by  God  hlniM-lf,  lioliU  that  in  material  csistemics 
they  arc  educed  or  developed  at  mat^ria^  tliat  is,  genemtod  ; 
ei  not  from  iniitter  that  is  simply  in  jmtfritla  ad  fonnam^ 
ut  from  matter  which  contains  them  in  pot'mtia  ad  indi' 
vidwales,  that  is,  the  »pectea  or  matter  ^peciticated  :  at  Icust, 
so  we  understand  liis  distinction.  To  Nty  the  NubKCantial 
forms  are  contained  poientialitar  in  matter,  is  to  assert  in 

•fiujji  TheoL  p.  1.  Q.  06.  Art,  2.  in  c. 

\ ifftaphfiiat.  vol,  i,  ilisp.  xr,  §ecl.  S-9,  and  also  seel.  18-13. 
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matter  the  power  to  develop  or  evolve,  tliat  is,  generate 
tliein,  and  tlierefore  to  develop  onl/  tho  likoncee  or  its  own 
euliRtiintiiil  ^ormn,  or  forms  of  ite  own  sijceies,  of  wliich  it 
contains  the  principles ;  otherwise,  the  eduction  wonid  not 
be  an  evolution  but  a  creation.  To  anppoae  matter  endowed 
with  the  power  to  produce,  no  mntter  by  what  proccse,  a 
new  iind  distinct  species,  would  be  to  snitpose  in  it  the  power 
to  riinlce  something  from  nothing,  wliicn  Suiin-s  telld  iieonlj 
God  ciin  do.  Therefore  we  sum  up  his  doctrine  ns  it  is  in 
tlie  margin  of  our  edition  of  liis  work*:  yarmm  »uhtan- 
tiaU«  iitnni«.  rati&nali  cxccpta.,  fjt  sub^ctojnx^^aih Jiunt" 
Tlie  Sehoohneti  mean  by  "  forma*  subelantialeB  '*  itpecie*, 
what  Suare*  calls  ca\im-  intHnBeca^  what  we  oiii-aelve^  arc 
ncen&tumed  to  call  ciutta  fsaettda^ls,  and  wliicli  Plato  calls 
fVA-rt.  It  is  thiit  hv  which  any  thing  is  wluit  it  ie.  The 
Bclioohuen  rcoard  nltiictnal  exi^tcncce  as  cnmpowd  of  matter 
and  (onn.  n  e  nudt-rstiind  this  very  well  In  tlie  ease  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  wlio  useort  the  prctixibtence,  and  ovan 
the  eternity,  of  matter  ;  for  they  hold  that  matter  cxii^cd 
in  actu  nnd  in  potet)tia  ad J'lirmam,  only  iw  to  thi>  or  Utbt 
form  impressed  on  it  frtmi  and  by  the  divine  Intelligence. 
It  ifl  i?asy  thi'n  to  nndei'stand  liow  nil  mrtii-ular  esistenoee 
are  conipused  of  matter  and  form.  iJut  we  do  not  verv 
well  ntiaertitnnd  how  the  Rchdluiitic'S  ciin  maintain  that  all 
Actual  exietencefl  are  composed  of  nmttor  and  form,  or 
rather,  what  tliey  can  mean  by  it,  Wiih  them  materia 
infomiis  is  no  rcsl  existence,  and  exist*  on\y  in potentiattd 
Jbmtam,  that  is  to  say,  a  pure  passivity,  or  a  mere  poesibit- 
jty  ;  and  pntiaibility  is  not  in  the  matter,  but  in  tlic  power 
that  is  able  to  reduce  it  to  act.  It  cannot  be  created,  for  in 
itself  it  h  nothing;  and  St.  Aiigii^itinE;  denieK  it,  and  main- 
tains that  matter  Was  ci-eatcd  materia  forrnaia,  as  do  really 
St.  Thuniaa  and  Suares.  The  iHitwible  h:ia  no  {lOwer  to 
j'cduce  itself  to  net,  and  is  actual  by  the  union  with  it  of  tho 
enhntantial  form.  Our  puzzle  is  how  the  substantial  form 
can  be  unitrd  witli  t)ie  maUirui  infnrmis,  which  id  only  an 
flbetractiou.  and  therefore  null,  "flie  whole  existence  rnnfit 
conseijueutir  lie  in  the  Rubstnntinl  form.  What  is  meant  by 
the  union  or  composition  3  It  eeeme  to  ue  that  wo  bare  no 
alternative  but  toaaemrae  with  St.  Augustine  that  matt«rwaa 
created,  rot  as  materia  informist  or  mere  possibility,  btit  aa 
vmUriii  fornuiUt,  that  is,  with  its  substantial  forms;  ortliat 
all  thiiiga  w(?rp  created  at  once  and  primarily  in  nct^t^  thot  is, 
in  principle,  or,  as  St.  Augustine  saya,  caustUiter  or  poten- 
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tuitiUr,  wliicli  Surm  takes  paiue  to  distinguisli  from  more 
poesibility,  or,  as  toy  the  Mbooliucn,  in  potcntia  adformam. 
It  raeana,  as  the  Catholic  World  and  St.  Oeoi-ge  Mivart 
understand  it,  the  oxitire  power  of  explication  or  evolution, 
but  within  tlie  limits,  as  we  say,  of  tlie  created  sulietantial 
foriHEi,  not  t!it!  power  of  evoU-mg  new  eu))9t:iiitial  forma  or 
new  Bprc.ics  from  maffria  informisy  or  notliing,  wliicli  is 
H'.mplv  creation.  In  tliie  seiise  we  accept  the  autUorilios 
cited  by  St.  George  Jlivart,  and  relied  an  bv  the  Catholic 
World;  but  we  reject  their  conctugion  bo  far  as  it  asserts 
the  evolution  of  n^w  epccics,  or  nevp  substantial  forms,  for 
that  contradicts  tlie  maxim,  ex  nthHo  nihil ^■f^whlrh  is  true, 
as  Siiarefi  saja,  except  in  relation  to  God  only.  We  muet 
do  Fo,  for  we  can  tind  in  the  antltgritiefl  cited,  in  the  bcIio- 
lastic  philoeophv,  or  in  reason,  no  principle  un  which  to 
ii«£i:rt  Huch  crofution.  Substantial  forme  below  man  aru 
^Dorable  by  substantial  forms  as  generators. 

Another  point  in  the  summing;  np,  from  the  Duhlin 
Jiemew  by  the  Catholic  World,  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  whicli  it  nrnintaine,  \^  that  a  Catholic  is 
free  to  hold  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  ^  that  all  living  tJiingtt  up 
to  mall  now  ou  the  face  of  the  earth  have  been  evolved  by 
natural  laws  not  only  from  minute  life^erma  directly 
created,  but  even  from  inorganio  matter.  We  do  not 
believe  the  fatliora  teach  tliis,  or  any  principle  tliat  permito 
«8  to  hold  it.  Certainly  neither  SL  Geor)^  Mivart  nor  tlie 
CaUtolic  World  gives  ii8  nuy  proof  of  it.  If  eorao  father 
had  emitted  such  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  a  proof  that 
the  fathera  agreed  in  holduig  it,  nor  a  sufficient  anthoritv 
for  hokling  i«uch  an  opiuion  is  compatible  with  Catholic 
faith.  That  Suarefi  ti^ayn,  in  spealcing  of  t)ic  opinion,  that  in- 
dividuals of  kiiuio  like  tlie  male,  Ac,  muet  have  been  created 
from  thubegiuning,  the  contrary  ia  the  more  probahli*  opin- 
ion, amounts  to  nothing;  for  tbcy  are  not  evolved  from 
inorganic  matter,  nor  do  they  form  distinct  hindu  or  gpecica. 
They  i>re  hybrids,  and  the  products  by  generation  of  two 
different  speciea  already  existing,  and  cea«e  with  the  first 
generation,  showing  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  species; 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  review  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  No  new  specicM  ia  obtained  from  crossing.  That 
all  individuals  were  created  from  the  beginning,  nobody 
contends,  for  thai  would  deny  Ktineration.  But  can  any 
species  generate  individuals,  that  is  not  itself  individualized? 
Tlie  mule  ia  ttie  product  of  two  living  individuals  of  difter- 
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ont  Species,  and  parttiked  tUroiigli  generation  of  the  natiiro 
of  botli,  bnt  does  nnt  coiiBtitiile  or  originate  a  lijbrid  iijiectaL 
The  de%-elopment  or  explication  of  genera  and  species,  a& 
tlie  horse,  tlie  »ss,  the  dug,  the  cow.  ftliftudjr  individualized, 
nobody  denies.  Tho  individual  hybrid  was  created  from 
the  beginniii}!  in  the  two  BpcL'iea  which  have  guncratud  it, 

J'uet  us  &I1  men  were  created  fi'i>iu  the  beginning  in  the  one 
iiinian  eutcies  and  were  individnalizc-d  in  Adam,  who  waa 
at  oiico  both  the  species  and  an  individual  man,  &t  we  are 
tauj^ht  by  the  lUTStery  of  original  ein,  Uie  Incantation,  and 
Hedeniptiun.  IIciirc  mk  wv  ublige<I  as  Catholics  to  hold 
the  unity  of  the  Imnmn  race  or  spooics,  and  the  oneneee  of 
the  origin  of  all  njciu 

There  can  be  no  evolution  of  life  where  there  are  no  Hfo- 
geriiis  to  Lc  evolved.     God  can   create  new  apt;fifs  if  lie 
chooses,  and  the  Diike  of  Argyll  maintains  that  he  does ; 
but  not  even  God  cau  evolve  new  Hfe-forma  or  new  epecies 
«xcept  from  gernui  in  which  the  life  or  species  is  already 
■contained  in  principle,  because  it  would  imply  a  contradic- 
tion ill  tcrnis.     It  would  be  creation,  not  evolution.     Even 
in  thut  Mystery  of  mysteries,  Transubstauliatiou,  tlie  ex- 
planation coiiiiiiouly  given  is,  that  the  onltstitnce  of   the 
«lriiientfi  is  removed  itnd  that  of  our  [»rd'e  lioUy  substi- 
tuted.    We  do  Hut  iiffirtn  that  thiK  explanation  leortliodux  ; 
we  only  know  lliat  it  i»  the  one  tfiat  vt-aa  given  U6  by  more 
tlian  one  eminent  theologian.    Ko  fonus  of  life,' at  ouy 
rate,  can  be  evolved  by  natural  laws,  nor  even  by  a  miracle, 
from  inorgimitt  nmttor,  unle^B  it  contains  tlieni  in  principle, 
caumtitcr,  or  ingorrn;  and  if  itdoescontain  tliem.  it  is  not 
inoi^nie,  but   organic.     Ae   for  spoiitjiiieouH  generation, 
there  h  no  known  h-w  hy  which  it  is  possible,  and  ae  yet  no 
well  authenticulated  fact  of  the  Bort  haa  been  di^overed. 
As  far  as  science  has  penetrated,  all  living  organisms  are 
founded  by  an  organiteor  central  cell,  which  luuitt  either  be 
inimcdiatoly  created  or^nerated  by  a  parent  oi^nism.    To 
hold  otherwise  would,  it  seems  tu  us,  be  false  in  science, 
and,  at  least,  an  error  against  faith,  and  contrary  to  the 
fieri  ptunra. 

But  the  Catholic  World  and  St.  George  Mivart  object  to 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  speeioe  by  raciins  of 
uatural  selection,  cliietly  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  neither  gives  any  hint 
tlijit,  if  it  did,  it  would  still  be  no  proof  of  its  truth.  The 
inability  of  a  theory  or  hyputhcbia  to  explain  all  that  It  is 
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mqnirefl  to  oxplain.  i8  a  vaM  rcnfion  for  rcjeetinff  it;  but 
tiiie  fju;t  ttiHl  it  does,  in  no  valid  reason  for  accepting  it. 
This  16  cue  of  the  grand  mistake?  of  the  false  soiontists.  It 
ia  ncccesai-y  to  prove  not  onlj-  that  the  theory  or  hypotliesis 
dcplainaall  the  fat-ts  in  tlie  oRfie,  bnt  tlint  no  other  theory  or 
liyptithesie  is  8Hppofiab!e  that  does,  before  conchiding  it« 
tnitli.  Tliis  is  not  oltfi(>rvc'c1  hy  "Darwin,  nor  in  gt-noral  by 
the  franier»of  onr  cvcr-sliiftin;;  goolojiical  tlicoric^  Thcae 
■tliporie*  explain  moat  of  (lie  known  facts  in  tho  case ;  bnt 
other  theories  or  hypothoMis  arc  snpposable  that  pxplain  tliem 
4:ipially  well.  In  all  cases  of  theoretical  or  hypothetical 
Twaeoning,  yon  muBt  remove  all  other  pousible  theorieB  or 
livpothuses  before  you  can  ooiicliide  the  tnith  of  your  own. 
iJr.  Dnrwin  pays  no  attcntirni  to  tliis  rule,  and  draws  con- 
■clusious  he  intends  eliall  b«  received  as  apodictic,  from  what 
he  taken  to  be  "  moMt  likviy,"  "  probably."  or  "  very  proba- 
bly." Herbert  Spontcr  nndertakos  to  remove  all  suppositions 
intHmnistent  with  his  own  ;  but,  in  doing  it,  he  is  60  sncoess- 
ful  as  to  render  his  own  inipoii»iblc, 

Botli  the  Catholic  World  ^nd  St.  George  Mivart  commit 
the  mistalce  of  Bnnposing  a  Catholic  is  free  to  hold  any 
opinion  that  he  finas  emitted  by  some  father  or  theologian, 
or  authorized  by  the  principle  eome  f.ither  has  asserted, 
altlioii^h  an  isolated  opmion,  never  accepted  by  the  chnrch. 
for  which  no  rtmw7iKUJi  tJienftirjorum,  can  he  pli-adcd,  and 
vhich  has  nn  ratio  theaJ-nijica  to  etippori  it.  lioth  eeera  to 
proceed  (in  the  supposition,  that  no  error  in  science  is  repug- 
nant to  Catholic  faith,  unlca«  it  ie  opposed  to  what  hae  hecn 
explicitlv  declared  to  be  de  fide.  This  is  a  niiittake.  Noth- 
ing 18  defined  till  it  is  controverted;  and  Pone  St.  T>JO 
Magnns,  in  one  of  hip  letters,  states,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
that  the  Arians  wen;  ciilpjible  heretics  befon-  the  cnndcmna- 
tion  of  Arianism  by  the  Council  of  Nicj?a,  an  icell  as 
aftcrwardti.  Both  also  sccrn  to  hold  that  scicntista  are  not 
pcBponsible  to  the  chnrch  for  errors  which  do  not  directly 
impugn  the  rcvcnlcd  truth.  This  a^ain  is  a  mistake,  and 
euiitcks  of  Gallieanisin.  The  pope  condemne  eri'ors  in 
science  as  well  as  in  faith.  The  tield  of  acience  is  within 
the  papal  juriRrliction,  as  well  as  the  iield  of  revelation.  It 
is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  enemies  of  the  chnrch  are  now 
waging  their  war  ugaiii.st  her  for  Iicr  extermination  under 
the  mask  of  eeionce,  which  tlioy  pretend  ie  Independent  of 
lier  authority. 

The  writer  in  the  Ca^/i/j^t'c  TForW  has  aimed  toseparato  the 
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"kernel  of  truth,"  or  ratlier,  what  a  Catholic  may  hold, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  contained  in  Darwin's  theory  of 
natural  eclcctioa,  and  the  more  general  tbeoryof  Evolution, 
from  the  mass  of  error  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  hut  he 
eeeins  to  U3  to  be  not  completely  successful,  and  to  have 
retained  some  of  the  elernenU,  indeed,  the  seminal  princi- 
ple of  tlie  errors  of  both  theorioe.  He  has,  probably,  been 
misled  by  his  confidence  in  St.  George  Mivart,  who,  as  a 
seieutiet  himself,  very  naturally  songlit  to  interpret  the 
theologians  in  a  eense  as  favonkble  to  dominant  scientific 
theories  as  poesible.  But  we  think  the  writer's  aim  (jaes- 
tionable.  Tlie  theoriee  in  (question  may  contain  some  troth, 
as  docH  every  error  into  which  the  human  mind  can  fall,  for 
all  error  consisU  in  tlie  mieupproliension,  niifiapplication, 
or  pcrvuriiion  of  truth ;  but,  as  thuorics.  both  ure  falec^ 
irreaeonijibly  false,  and  are  to  t>e  as  iin<^iialiliedly  condemned 
08  any  erroneous  theories  ever  broaclied.  We,  in  our  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  professional  scientists,  are  likely  to  be  buc- 
cesafiil  only  in  weakening  tlie  cause  of  truth,  of  obeouring' 
the  very  truth  we  wniild  have  them  adopt.  If  we  arc 
Catliolics  let  ub  be  Catholics,  and  be  carefal  to  make  no 
compnimisci),  and  seek  no  alien  alliances.  The  spirit  aa 
tlie  tendency  of  the  ago  is  at  oiiinity  with  God,  and  mnst  b*- 
fnu.<;ht,  not  coaxed,  ^o  concord  between  Cbrist  and  Bultal 
is  pus6ibl&. 
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[From  Browosou's  Qii»rl«>riy  Eteriow  for  ivivmry,  t9T&] 

Iv  HUT  proof  were  wanted  of  the  nnti>ChrUttan  aontimentff 

and  tcndcnciea  of  contemporary  scientists,  and  the  ut^glect 
of  the  higher  branc)ies  of  a  thorough  edncntion,  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  elements  of  religion,  and  the  fearfnl 
intellectual  abuse inecit,  we  might  almost  say  intellectual  im- 
becility, of  the  leaders  of  the  age,  we  might  find  it  in  tba 
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fact  that  such  an  addrew  as  t\m  by  Professor  Tvndiill  couUI 
bf  delivered  heforH  an  as»(i(?iuti<)ii  of  pmfeKsedly  M'i»?nlific 
iDCD,  and  u'lieti  pablUhcd  should  pi-oduco  n  pi-of i>nnd  impres- 
sion, and  he  rcraved  with  no  little  favor  Iiy  pHhJieoijinion, 
The  addroei,  aside  from  »  certnin  pomp  of  aiotion,  »n  cm- 
i)}i:i!tiH,  and  an  air  of  superiority  aiiu  a^uranoc  with  which 
Kii^lUlinicn  nsually  nniipenl  thoir  ignomnpt>  nnd  poverty  of 
tIioii):lit,  has  nolliint;  i-eTnarkable  about  it.  It  contiiins  noth- 
ing now  nr  striking,  and  tt*lls  iih  notbintj  tbat  we  bav('  not 
heard  in  substance  over  and  o%'er  agaiu,  aauamfam,  from  our 
very  iHjyhood.  Wc  diKctiveriti  ita  passable  rhetorician,  but 
na  logician,  no  thinker,  no  scholar,  nor  ctch  nn  ordinnrily 
well  in  fanned  gentleman,  outside  of  certain  of  thi;  upecial  sci- 
eiieee.  wliicli  be  may  Imvi^  cnltivated  with  more  or  less  snc- 
cved.  In  regard  to  the  subjects  treated  intliinatKiress.  wliat- 
crer  he  known  or  thinks  Ii«  ba«  piclced  ii]»  at  third  or  foiirtli 
han<l ;  and  in  reality  he  kaowg  einiply  rtothin':,  uot  even 
that  ho  kiiows  iiutlifiig  of  them,  nnd  only  makes  a  fuol  of 
himself  iu  the  cyea  of  all  who  have  stndied  thorn  and  really 
do  kiiuw  something  of  them.  Yet  John  Tyudnll  is  a  great 
m;in,  one  of  the  (lemigods  of  the  neiontilie  world  in  tliie 
nineteenth  century,  the  inventor  of  asmoke  respirator  t 

Bi'fore  proceeding  to  any  [iJirtienlnr  examination  of  this 
very  pretentioiie.,  biit  really  flim--*y,  addres*  itself,  whose  tiji- 
Bel  the  public  mir<titke  for  solid  g>M.  wp  wish  to  rail  attention 
to  an  unwarrantable  aesiimptioh  witli  recnrd  to  the  rclijfionc 
hidtory  of  mankind,  on  which  tlie  author  and  lufi  inlldel 
Imitbor-seicnti&lft  base  their  theorizing  on  religion  and  tlie- 
olo>;y.  This  assumption  is,  thiit  the  groes  heathen  8U})er><ti' 
tions  were  the  osrliest  form*  with  which  the  religions  wntt- 
mcnt  clothed  itaelf ;  and  tliat  the  hiftlory  of  the  developments,, 
changes,  and  mr>diticatioii»  rhrwe  mtperstitinns  imdergo  from 
nation  to  nation  and  from  age  to  age.  presents  the  eompJeto 
religtouB  history  of  the  ratrc.  Deprive  tlioni  of  thisaaeump- 
tioti,  and  all  their  theorizing  on  tho  subject  of  religioD  fall» 
to  the  ground.  Vet  for  this  assumption  there  la  not  only 
not  one  particle  of  historical  proof,  ont  the  direct  and  posi- 
tive testmiony  of  history  to  the  contrary.  Hietor^-  shows 
us  the  human  race  in  pn!ueK.«ion  of  a  pure  and  holv-  religion. 
the  worsliip  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  Oreator  of 

k heaven  and  uarth,  before  a  snigle  trace  of  any  of  tlinae  hen- 
then  gaperetitiouB  is  diecovorable.  These  enperstitione  arc 
one  and  all  of  them  fniit«of  the  great  gentile  npoatiisy  fronr 
the  primiriv.-  and  true  religion  j  .and  tlicir  development*, 
L 
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obaogefi,  and  mo<:]i(icatiom  are  due  to  the  elTortsof  men  and 
Dttdons  who  have  loe>t  the  true  syetem  of  the  universe,  md 
find  themselves  witlnmt  cloUiiiig  or  shelter  in  tliis  wintry 
world,  to  coDfitniet  out  of  thoir  reminieeenet'S  and  tboirown 
**  inner  coiiscioiisneas  "  eomo  sort  of  covering  for  their  naked* 
ncae,  and  some  sort  of  protection  from  the  winter's  bln^t, 
iiiKt  m  we  sec  indiridnals  and  nationa  that  have  apofitatisc^l 
from  Christ  and  protested  against  the  papacy,  now  doing, 
ilaving  forsaken  tlie  Kountain  of  Hrina;  waters,  they  are 
fain  "  to  hew  out  ei-itcniB  for  thcinscIvtMi,  urokeiieislenisthat 
will  hold  no  water."  The  origin,  dcvcloptnent^i,  and  changes 
of  the  heathen  superstitions  may  Iks  read  in  the  orijrin,  a«- 
Tclopinont^,  and  change*  of  your  modem  Protestant  sects. 
The  world  outride  of  tlie  ehurclt  travels  in  a  circle,  and  e%'er 
and  anon  C(;iine»  round  tn  its  Htart-ing-point,  as  doeAthe  poor 
lad  who  lias  loet  hie  head  in  the  woods.  There  is  profi^rese 
only  in  the  cliiirch  ;  only  in  her  does  a  man  rocover  hi«  hid 
heatl,  and  lind  hie  way  home. 

Not  only  do  onr  saienti&t^  take  the  historj*  of  the  heathen 
snperBtitions  for  the  hi-story  of  relimon,  but  they  taVc  the 
theology,  to  which  they  op|}Ose  their  scientific  deductions  or 
indiiettons,  from  Protestant  theologians.  The  only  claM  of 
ecicntieta  wc  have  any  acquaintance  with,  who  give  any 
indications  even  of  the  most  Mipertirial  knowledge  of  Chrw- 
tian  theology,  are  the  poeitiviets ;  and  they  speak  of  it,  as  of 
CliriKtianity  itf^elf,  with  less  disn^pcct  than  do  the  other 
clasecs  of  inlidcl  eeientists.  There  is  little  in  Frute^lanl 
theology  that  we  can  ounfclves  respect ;  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake,  althongh  it  may  recognise  «oine  fragments 
of  Christian  truth,  than  to  confound  it  with  Christian  the- 
ology. Protestant  theoloj^ians  are  floundering  about  to  find 
tniUi  aa  were  tho  heathen  philo&ophors,  and  are  ocjually  un- 
triiatworthy  oa  guidee,  or  as  interprotent  of  the  oo&mos  and 
religion.  Even  a  victory  of  the  scientists  over  Protestant 
theology  would  count  for  nothing  with  us.  Professor  Tyo- 
dall  may  batter  away  a*  much  as  he  pleases  against  the  An- 
Iflican  bishop  Batler,  for  whom  we  hare  not  and  never  had 
the  least  nsspect.  We  only  pray  the  professor  not  to  mistake 
the  Anglican  bishop  for  a  OatuoHc  theologian.  His  much 
praised  Analogy  is  at  best  only  a  retort  of  the  deist's  silly 
objection,  tliat  Christian  faith  asserts  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries: and  the  retort  pn^ves  nothing.  When  the  scientist 
wishes  to  attack  Chri.stianitr,  he  should  take  an  antlientic 
Btatomcnt  of  it,  and  aim  his 'blows  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
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Ciiristian  syHtem,  not  at  ita  mi^re  }LCce^orie«.  diriatianlty 
is  a  wlictle  and  laosC  be  rcfatci  as  a  whole,  tbat  is,  in  ite 
principles,  if  refuted  at  all.  Protestantism  is  not  a  whole, 
IS  only  a  jumblo  of  f  rngmoiita. 

But  in  turning  to  the  addreea  itself,  we  are  struck  with  its 
vftj>ucno&s,  indecUion,  and  emptineaa.  It  laclu  method,  dis- 
tinctness of  aim.  and  explicitnose  of  doctriue.  The  orator 
seeing  to  have  a  ff^od  deal  of  light  in  him,  but  is  not  quite 
certain  as  to  his  enemy,  or  at  what  Iicad  Ito  i»  to  strike.  Ho 
ajipcTnrs  to  lie  deitliii";  fearful  blowa  at  some  formidable,  but 
iuviBiblc.  fo« ;  yet  whether  aijiiinatn  real  foe  or  only  a  spectre 
of  his  own  (ttiicy,  is  more  than  we  can  detennine.  What 
he  wants  we  know  not,  and  what  uhtitacleti  he  eiiununters, 
or  iotaginefl  he  eiicountore,  we  £ce  not;  only  thi£  is  certain, 
that  he  nowhere  in  his  addreite  tt|)tiakt(  an  u  euieutlst,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term;  but  from  bc^nning  to  end  he  is 
out  of  the  field  of  science  and  in  that  of  philoeonhy  or  the- 
ology, both  of  which  he  profesoea  to  despise,  ana  of  both  of 
which  he  is  as  innocent  of  kiion'inc;  any  lliins  as  the  child 
not  yet  bom.  Tie  who  opposeu  or  tries  to  make  away  with 
philosophy  and  theology,  is  as  much  in  tltcir  province  as  ho 
who  defends  them.  He  create  of  religion  who  seeks  to 
overthrow  it,  no  less  Uian  he  who  labors  to  vindicate  it 

The  xddrejiH  detiea  analysis.  It  luix  uo  uiiily,  no  priuciplc, 
no  thesis,  which  it  labor*  lo  dcveloj),  clncidatc,  and  defend  ; 
and  it  proves  uothiiig  but  the  onttur's  igiioranoe,  arrogance, 
and  hostility  to  religion.  It  sets  forth  no  scientiHe  truth, 
but  Biinply  repruduccB  a&  science — and  does  not  onderstand 
that — the  old  exploded  theory  of  materialism,  aa  taught  by 
the  heathen  Democritus,  and  as  subsec^uently  held  by  Epi- 
curus, and  sung  by  Lucretius.  Qe  denies  tlie  soul  and  its 
immortality,  and  the  existence  of  a  suporeosmic,  intelligent, 
and  creiitivo  God  ;  that  is,  he  says  witli  "  the  fool  in  his  heart, 
NoN  EST  Deus," — there  is  no  God  :  llierefore,  "  let  m  eat, 
driiik,  uud  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  This  is  all  we 
have  fonnd  in  this  marvellous  addreiss,  over  which  Professor 
Youmans,  of  the  J*opu!<ir  Science  MontJdy,  is  in  raptures, 
and  even  bewildered  by  the  very  general  favor  with  which 
it  has  b(»n  received.  But  the  worthy  professormust  be  par- 
doned, for  ho  does  not  know  the  d  ifierenoe  between  panthe- 
ism or  atheism  and  thoisui,  and  believes  fully  tliat  Ilerbert 
Spenucr  is  not  only  a  great  philosopher,  but  a.  niarvelloosly 
devout  Christian  I 

The  xY.  Y.  Herald  calls  -upon  tlie  theologians  to^veFr&- 
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feasor  Tyndall's  ntterances  a  eorious  refiitAtion.  Btit  why 
Bhould  it  innkfHicIiiioall.asif  Tyndallliadbroiislit  forwani 
any  lliiii|;' wliifh  tlie  theologians  riove  not  pefntod  aliumlreii 
tinvin  ovur,  any  thne  diiring^  tlie  laet  eiclitecn  ct'iitiirifS? 
Tlicn,  who  is  tnis  Profeesor  Tyndall  'i  What  iiiiglily  claim* 
|j8*  lie  to  public  c'oii?tdcTiit  inn  (  In  liis  own  lino,  in  some 
one  or  morx;  of  the  s]>efin!  Bciunix-s,  lie  may  have  been  ibuc- 
cewful  stndent;  but  in  this  address  lie  is  not  treating  nny  one 
of  tlie  itiicciul  scicnccK ;  lit-  in  not  in  hia  own  Hue  of  study, 
ill  wIiiKii  lie  lias  ae«|iiirLid  whntcver  distinction  he  hte  at- 
tuiiii'Jil  tt)  in  tht!6cio!ilitic!  world,  buttrenchesun  llic  province 
of  the  theologian,  of  wliioli  lit'  knows  nothing.  IWeaiiM  he 
haa  flouie  reputation  in  eoiiic  of  the  physical  scicncti;,  Iijw 
ini'cnted  a  ninoke  n^spimtor,  lia»  In:  tficn-hy  proved  hi* 
abilitr  to  instruct  iia  in  philosophy,  in  tlieologj-,  thoogony, 
cosimigwny.  or  in  science*  that  liu  eiitiitsly  above  liia  line,  and 
on  winch  bis  studies  tlirow  not  a  single  ray  of  light  i  We 
let  him  answer  for  ub  : — 

"  Wben  iliG  liuinan  mind  has  actilovod  grralnest  aDdjrivmi  evidMiMor 
extmonJiniiry  power  in  any  donwin,  ibcrc  i»  a  Icudciicy  to  credit  U  with 
aimiUi  power  in  all  oilier  dornains.  Thus  thcologiiLiu  buve  found  com* 
fori  and  aMiimaccfn  tliGtliottghi  lliat  Xl'wIod  denlc  witb  the  question 
of  rovolatioti.  fari!«iral  of  llw  riitl  lliat  llie  very  devoliou  of  his  powcor 
I)miii;;ti  III]  Llii?  iMTHt  yium  nf  Iii'h  llfn.  Ut  u  UtlMlv  dilTiirunl  claM  of  Idou. 
iWt  to  spt>nk  i^f  any  anlaml  d  1  tq i ml ili canton,  UndM  ta  rttuUfhim  Uu  la- 
ateaduftmrrt  cJin/icUiit  to  tlt-tti  wiUi  lArtdoffical  and  hutvrie  gtuetknu." 

This  is  his  own  protest  afi;ain6t  his  being  cited  OM  autfarir- 
ity  in  the  domain  in  which  lies  his  address.  "Whatever  ex- 
troordinary  power  lie  may  or  may  not  have  shown  in  some 
other  domain,  lie  has  shown  none  in  tlmt ;  and,  accord- 
inif  to  his  <iwn  rpasoninjr,  Ids  very  studies  havt^  iintincd  liim, 
in'eomc  dejirct-  at  least,  to  do  it.  Wc  wish  our  scientists 
would  heed  I'mfei^dr  Tyiidall's  admonititin,  aud  especially 
"WO  wish  that  he  had  hooded  it  himself. 

Science,  tho  PitpuUir  Science  Monthly  telU  »?.  deale  only 
■witli  set^ond  eauseK,  and  leaves  the  first  ea««e  to  n'linion.  or 
the  theologians.  This  use  of  the  term  science,  wliicli  tlie  scien- 
tists alTcf^t,  is  ill  Hinicilffirpe  rerisii  ruble,  and  not  warranted  by 
the  peniiis  of  our  tnothcr-tonjcne.  It  is  a  misnomer,  for  what 
iK  mt-uut  is  not  scienm  in  its  unity  and  univcrsalitv,  but 
tlie  sciences,  eoMU'tinieaealltd  "the  iiidiictive  scienccsi,  "  the 
exact  sciences."  and  »onii:tinieK  "the  pliysical  ttcionoes,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  that  ia, 
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Irom  philoso  111  lira!  and  thcologiica.!  science.  WTiat  is  meant 
to  be  assertc'ii  in^  if  wv  (.'Ijarttiilily  gtijipoiw!  Mm  rtL'ientiinU  or 
pliysiciste  know  what  tliey  mean,  tliat  tlic  wioncca  truat 
onfv  of  second  causes,  not  of  the  first  cause,  or  uf  aecondary, 
not  of  first,  nrinnipIeB.  W"e  will  itecept  this  statement,  if 
t\icy  will  faithfully  adiiere  to  it.  This  fitatenient,  whioh  has 
Pmfessor  Yoiiiiiiuis  for  ils  authority,  »upi>(Mu»  tliat  there  is 
a  first  cauec,  and  that  there  arc  second  caiueti.  Ihit  iiccond 
causes  are  and  can  be  only  created  canines,  siiieo  ueceesarily 
de)>endent  on  the  first  cnn^i ;  and  if  with  Domocrttos,  Eio- 
pcdocdcs,  Kpiciinifl,  Lucretius,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Profes- 
sor Tyndall,  we  deny  ereation,  or  that  the  firxt  cniiec  is  a 
creative  tiod,  thom  arc  and  can  Iw  no  second  causes,  and, 
consequently,  no  eeionce,  for  thon  tUero  will  he  no  Bnhjeet 
for  the  aciencca  totreot.  Somebody  hasaaid :  "  An  atheist 
may  be  a  ifeonietrieian  ;  but  if  there  were  no  God,  tlmt  i»,  nu 
Creator,  tlicro  could  bfl  no  geometry." 

lint,  n*!fiigning  to  the  sciences  second  causes  as  their  domain, 
whieli  we  are  tuld  ie  all  they  claim,  we  ."Uisiijii  them  simply 
the  observation  and  cbbBeiticatiun  of  fact^;  for  second  causes 
•re  theineoIveB  only  facts,  not  raal  causes  or  principlce.  e.\cept 
in  a  relative  and  subordinate  eotiee.  since  tlicv  &rc  created 
and  dependent  on  the  firtit  canse,  from  whom  they  hold  all 
they  arc,  can  be,  or  do.  They  are  eanece  only  in  relation  to 
their  own  effec.te.  They  have  no  origin.il  or  independent 
cauButive  power,  no  proper  t-ruativo  force  orenerg}*,  ami  can 
only  ii.\plirjito  the  piitentiolitios  of  the  productions  of  ihe 
first  cause,  while,  in  relation  to  tlie  flnst  cause,  they  are  nei- 
tlier  causes  nor  principles,  but  simply  facts.  Aa  long  as  the 
scientists  contine  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  facts  and 
their  cin-tKification  according  to  their  second  causes  or  their 
generic  principiea,  which,  an  being  only  secondary  or  rela- 
tive, are  the ineylveH  in  the  order  of  facta,  they  are  in  tlieir 
proper  domain  ;  and  philosopliurs,  and  even  theologians  who 
deal  with  first  or  absolute  principles,  will  tuaiutain  tbem  in 
it,  respect  and  defend  their  rights  and  indopcndencc,  and 
connt  them  useful  and  even  incjiapcD&able  allies  or  ansilia- 
ripB.  But  the  quarrel  breafcn  out,  not  from  the  attempt  of 
philoHopliy  or  tlii!ol(»f(;y  to  cnr.niaeh  on  the  domain  of  tbesci- 
oneuH,  or  to  eonstruot  them  by  a  j)ri'ori  Tva6oniug,B^  Profes- 
sor Tyiidull  falsely  or  ij!;iionint!y  pretends;  but  from  the 
persistence  of  the  scientists  tjo  extend  tlieir  inductions  beyond 
the  order  of  faet«  to  the  order  of  first  principles,  and  thus 
to  usurp  tlie  province  of  philosophy  or  theology. 
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This  is  precisely  wliat  Professor  Tviidall  atteinpU  in  tills 
a<ldrc6s  Ix-fure  tin,-  British  Aesociatiou.  He  ee«k8  to  absorb 
t!io  first  cause  In  the  eecoiitl,  the  priinarr  in  the  eecondarv, 
pn'nciples  ir  tlie  facts  whioh  prweed  from  them,  and  are 
oepenacnt  on  them.  TUiih  he  assorts  matcrinlUin,  that  is, 
denied  the  spirituaJ  element  in  man,  and  maintains  that  life, 
thought,  feeling,  h)ve  and  liutred,  jov  and  griuf,  hope  and 
fear,  are  produced  hy  the  niechaiiicaf  combinations  of  matt*' 
rial  atoms,  thcmeclvea  without  life,  tlionglit,  oreen^e.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  mere  theory-,  without  the  sliglitest  wrientific 
TaJue,  for  it  transc'ends  the  order  of  facts  or  of  senond 
caasea.  It  is  of  no  more  value  Ihim  thuniitn>iiomor  T^lande's 
assertion,  "  I  have  never  eoen  God  at  the  end  of  ni^c  tele- 
licopc."  Suppoec  you  have  not,  what  then  ?  Wliat  right  liavft 
voii  to  conclude,  becauBe  you  Iiave  not  seen  him,  there  is  no 
iboii  ?  Your  conclusion  ie  invalid  ;  first,  because  it  i&  not  in 
the  order  of  facts,  or  in  the  order  of  your  premifies ;  and 
aeeoiid,  boeau^,  fmni  a  simple  nesatiou,  nuthingcan  be  con- 
cluded. PrufcBSorTyndullniust  sliow  itpotisibh!  forlifclesB^ 
seii^le^,  brute  matter  to  gcuernte  animal  motion,  life,  sense, 
thouglit,  reason,  before  he  can  a&^rtliiK  umteriidisni,  or  tho 
Democritan  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  life  and  sense  in  the  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  electric  combination  of  lifelcM  and 
senselcM atoms.  ET-nihilon!fiilJf-t;io  which  may  be  added 
tliat  other  axiom,  Nemo  dat  quod  non  Aa/tet.  "i  on  cannot 
in  the  compound  get  what  in  not  in  the  components,  aayoQ 
can  liAve  in  the  wJiole  only  the  sum  of  the  parto.  In  your 
chemicu.1  coiiipounde  you  get  new  forma,  no  doubt,  bat  no 
new  elenienta  or  substance,  as  every  chemist  is  well  atvare. 
How,  then,  from  your  corabinationa  of  atoms,  get  what,  con- 
feiwedly,  they  do  not  contain  t  The  iirofesaor,  in  his  im- 
aginary diiu.>uBsi(jti  between  a  mat«nalist  and  the  Anglican 
biiihup  Butler,  permite  the  bislinp,  who,  hy  the  way,  is  no 
favorite  of  ours,  to  press  in  substance  this  objt-ction  ;  but  ho 
takes  good  care  not  to  attempt  to  ^Ive  it,  yet  he  pnttcnda  to 
oppose  science  to  theolog)',  and  by  science  to  explode  spirit  I 

The  profeeeor  denios  creation  ;  and  yet  he  adduces  and 
can  adauee  no  facta  from  which  tlie  denial  of  the  origin  of 
all  things  in  creation  is  a  logical  induction.  The  induction 
tranBceiids  the  domain  of  the  scienceE,  transcends  the  order 
of  second  eanee>>  and  is  an  hypothesis,  conjecture,  or  guess  in 
the  order  of  tlie  fii-et  cause  orultimate  principles — nuy  thing 
but  seicncL'.  Tlit.'  profcjisor  himself  dares  not  pretend  that 
he  hae  discovered  and  scientiticjilly  verified  any  facta  clmt 
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prove  that  tliere  h  no  Ood  ;  that  the  universe  with  nil  it 
contains  has  not  been  created  from  nothing ;  that  tliero  is 
no  Bonl  disCinut  from  matter,  thtsj'orma  ctjrjmrif:,  or  tliat  the 
Boul  is  not  iiiimortftl.  The  profossor'e  doctrine  of  irmtori- 
aliHin  and  uunthcism  or  atheiaiii  ie  tiot,  thvn,  a  scientitir  in- 
duction, and  ig  not  seiontifically  verified  or  verifiable.  It  ia 
no  more  a  ecientiSc  indaotton  than  le  the  assertion,  the 
moon  is  m;ide  of  green  cheese.  The  objection  here  is,  not 
that  the  profoeeor  cnltivates  tli©  field  of  science  and  invo»- 
tigattiii  the  facta  of  nature,  and  classifies  them  aa:orclitig  to 
tho  law*  of  their  production  and  elmnj^ea,  or  their  gtjiierio 
principles  in  tlie  order  of  second  causee;  but  that  lie  inaltM 
mdnctiong  or  draws  eonelnsioiw  whieh  lie  insist*  wosliaU  re- 
ceive as  valid,  and  therefore  ae  fKiicnce,  in  the  order  of  t)ie 
first  cause  or  ultimate  iirinoiplBS :  that  is.  his  conchieions  nro 
broader  than  hia  premise?,  and  in  a  different  order,  which  19 
ve^had  logic,  uud  certainly  not  very  goo<i  Roionce. 

We  maintain  that  no  induction  from  facta  ofwerved  is  of 
any  scientific  value  beyond  the  order  of  the  facta  theraaelves. 
Hence  we  deny  the  validity  of  the  axj^uraent  from  observa- 
tion and  induction  for  the  existence  of  Uod  as  well  aa  for 
tJie  denial  of  that  existence.  We  deny  that  tho  oKistence 
of  God  can  be  either  proved  or  disproved  by  inductiwn,  and 
areas  far  from  apreeing  with  Dot^tor  M'Cosn  Mwe  are  from 
agroeing  with  Professor  Tyndall,  Herbert  Speucer,  or  Pro- 
fessor riske.  We  do  not  accept  the  teteological  argumeot, 
orthe  argument  from  design, as  of  the  Icaflt  logical  or  scien- 
tific value,  when  taken  inuepeudently,  as  we  have  shown  in 
our  Esmy  in  lit^uiation  oj  AOieimn,  under  tho  head  of 
Incondxmve  Proofs.*  A  certain  clasa of  theologians  tniiiicd  i» 
the  school  ot  the  indnctionista  try  to  asHimilate  theology  and 
philosophy  to  the  phyeicsd  aeionces,  and  adopt  for  both  the 
inductive  method ;  hut  only  to  the  destruction  of  both. 
God  and  eroation  can  no  more  bo  proved  than  disproved  by 
induction,  which  is  of  no  value  eave  in  the  order  of  fact*,  aa 
Bacon  himself  mjiintained  ;  and  any  induction  from  facta  to 
be  applied  beyond  tho  order  of  facta  is  an  abstraction,  a  geu- 
eralixation,  and,  therefore,  a  sheer  nullity. 

Wo  linve.  in  our  Esmy  in  Refu(4xlionof  Atfieiamy  refuted 
Professor  TyJidaU'a  atheism  and  his  denial  of  creation,  by 
proving,  we  venture  to  eay,  unanawerably,  the  being  of  God. 
and  the  fact  of  creation.     No  man  who  denies  either  has 
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luiv  rieht  to  pretend  In  anv  real  sciciuio  of  -jmnciplcs,  or  of 
tlic  origin  or  end  of  tilings.  The  {)rofG66or''s  uwterialiEm 
needa  uo  refutotiou,  for  uo  fact  is  adduced  or  can  be  ad- 
diiced  to  prove  it.  It  siiffioes  to  aiinwer  the  professor,  as 
the  artist  Fuseli  answered  a  matcriatist  in  his  daj,  who  vets 
arjeuing  tliat  man  luu>  no  kouI  :  "Tliat  i/oti  have  a  nonl,  T 
wnl  not  my ;  but  by  God  1  know  /  have  a  soul.''  If  the 
profc(«i»r  heliuvci*  llmt.  he  Ua«  Iwcii  evolved  from  the  njdiid, 
and  differs  not  ossoiitiully  from  the  pig.  wo  soe  not  inucli 
use  in  attempting  to  correct  \m  buliei.  If  he  ehould  di^ 
cover  tliat  he  Iih*  a  kouI  he  would  harilly  know  what  to  do 
with  it ;  it  wonid  ho  for  him  a  creat  embarpassment,  ooly 
disturb  his  ecrenitv,  atid  make  liini  vcrj-  diii«^jntcntc<]  to 
lodge  any  longer  in  the  sty  with  liis  brother  pigs.  H.e 
lakes  pride  in  belonging  to  "  the  sty  of  Epieuni*,'  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  pigs  that  should  resent 
the  atlinity  dainicd.  Ono  of  the  strangest  tilings  in  the 
world  Ih  to  iind  men,  <H]iicatrd  men,  held  m  liigh  esteem  Ity 
the  loaders  of  piil)lic  opinion,  who  fancy  they  are  laboring; 
for  the  huDor  and  dignity  of  human  mitiiro,  tlio  emanctpa- 
tioii,thc  intellectual  nud  inoml  elovation  of  tho  human  rnee, 
by  doing  their  best  to  dt^rftde  niwn  to  the  level  of  Uic 
Itoasts  that  perish  !  And  this,  too.  under  protext  of  delivor- 
ing  society  from  etipervtittim,  iis  if  the  worst  possible  enper- 
Ktiliuii  could  bi?  a  ileeperdegmdatinn,  sink  man  lower  in  the 
«?caie  of  being,  than  their  false  and  infamous  theories  would 
«iiik  liiiii,  if  true  ur  ai^Ttud  on.  E%'cn  the  iiioKt  loathsomu 
African  fetiehisin  ie  less  degi'adiug  tiian  tho  doctrine  of 
Professor  Tviidall  &  CV;  for  ictiuhiaui  leaves  to  the  human., 
heart  something  to  reverence  held  to  lie  superior  to  ntan, ' 
wliile  Tyndall  iSi  Co. 'a  doctrine  loaves  it  nothing. 

Itut  wliile  wo  n^fuse  ti}  itiuicrtako  a  formal  refutnlton  of 
lliG  materialism  revived  from  old  Deraocritus,  Kpicurue,  and 
Lui'rctlu6.  wc  may  note  and  di«po«;  of  u  few  of  tho  false 
charges  tho  profe««or  brings  against  the  theologians.  To 
rciid  his  addre^,  one  would  suppose  that  the  sciences  had 
hf-en  opposcil  from  the  beginning  by  the  thoologians,  and 
liavo  had  to  tight  their  way  at  every  step  they  have  taken. 
!Ni>w  we  have  liceit  reading  Iilstory  all  our  lifetime,  hut  we 
have  found  no  evidence  of  this  gnivo  charge ;  and  wc  cluUj 
icnge  the  professor  to  name  n:i  Jnstauco  lu  which  the  thoolo* 
giaiiR  liHve  opposed  or  hindered  the  stndv  of  nature. 
Kocratee,  we  concede,  was  condemned  to  doatn,  but  not  for 
liiii  Kcientifiu  doiftritieii,  or    his    cultiviition  of   the    naturnl 
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■danoeSr  to  whicli  in  hU  earlier  life  he  appenra  to  have  been 
devoted.  He  wiw  tried  mid  (^ondouitmu  for  liis  mural  and 
tlicolo;ticaJ  teachings,  wliicli.  imporfoct  m  thcyntferc,  were 
jet  purer  and  far  mare  elevated,  Ikjcuusu  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primitive  truditioris  of  tlic  nu-c,  than 
those  lioM  hy  the  Athenian  state.  Indeed,  sciontiJic  culture 
received  its  firet  encouragement,  nnle«e&ll  history  h  a  fable, 
in  tht;  temples  ;  the  first  developments  of  the  ecienccs  were 
duo  t>>  the  pne^t-S  and  want  curitmued  in  tlio  htiatlien  world, 
for  tlie  most  part,  by  the  sacerdotiil  caste.  To  the  sncerdotal 
ea«te  the  world  owecl  the  study  of  ustrononiv  und  cnathcmat- 
ica.  nicchanice  and  phvacs,  for  a  certain  dcjKree  of  knowl- 
edge of  all  these  was  acue^ary  in  the  temple  Kerviee  ;  and 
it  IS  doobtfal  if  oar  knowledge  of  these  hoe  much  advanced 
beyond  their*.  The  heathen  mythologies,  althongh  they  are 
in  |«irt  SH&oeptihlo  of  an  bieitjirical  explication,  os  old 
Enliemcrufi  mxintainod,  yet  only  in  part,  and  that  a  vury 
«mnll  part,  tut  tlie  HuperKtition  eominon  tu  tliem  all  is  the 
■worship  of  nature  ori^nating  with  the  pantliRiat«  and  the 
pseudo-philoiK) pliers,  are  to  be  explained  chiefly  hy  the  facts 
silJ  principles  of  natural  science, — what  the  Knglish  call 
natural  phiJbBophy, — grouped  nround  »onie  pntiniiient  his- 
torical person  or  event,  together  with  some  distorted  or  mu- 
tilated tniditious  of  the  primitive  religioD  of  mankind. 
Whoever  tttndiet)  them  nna  ia  capable  of  eomprchcndinf< 
them,  wi]l  be  atruok  with  the  profound  knowledeeof  the  nnt- 
nml  ecienceti  they  conceal,  or  which  muHt  have  been  pos£06ft- 
«d  by  the  sacerdotal  corporations  in  whicli  they  ori^iuated. 
Tim  prnfefKor  is  ill-tnfoniied  when  he  aMtertn  uiat  the 
ancient  heatlicn  attributed  tliK  origin  of  the  plienomena.  if 
he  meantt  the  facut,  of  nature  to  the  capricea  of  the  gods, 
that  in,  to  the  direct  creative  act  of  the  niviiicjMiwor.  Tiiej- 
did  no  Kuch  thing.  The  heathen  aaerihed  no  creative  {X)wer 
to  their  gods,  any  more  than  Clirintians  do  to  Satan  and  his 
angeb.  Even  tuo  heathen  philo^phors  never  reco^iize  the 
fact  of  creation  ;  thoy  recuffnize  no  creative  God.  The  gon- 
tiloi,  or  the  lutiouti  and  tribe?  that  sliortly  after  the  confu* 
siori  of  tongues  at  Hahcl  apostntizcdfrom  the  patriarchal  re- 
ligion, fell  into  idolatry,  originated  the  various  mTtboIogies 
and  superstitions  of  im^fano  hiBtory,  and  compluttily  Tost 
the  tradition  of  thu  fact  of  creation.  The  gentile  pl'iiloao- 
phers  explained  the  origin  of  thingfi,  0£  do  stiU  the  Uiudus, 
tlie  Ja|mrie8i!.  und  Buddhists,  by  emanation,  gcncmtion, 
formation,  development  or  evolution.    Democritua  did  not 
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differ  from  the  other  Greek  pliilosophers  in  denj-iofr  crea- 
tion after  a  Iitimaii  iniiiiner,  as  tlie  prpfeswir  asiierti«,  or  in  anj- 
other  manner;  but  in  practically  denying  all  supernal  or 
divine  influence  or  iiitcrfurcucc  iu  the  ji^iveniniiint  of  miui 
and  nature.  He  'was  i  downright  atheiet,  and  explained  tlio 
origin  of  things,  tlie  cosmos  and  its  coiitcnta,  hv  the  hlintl 
workings  of  mechanical  force* — by  the  mechanical  and 
fortuitoua  comhinatioD  of  lifeteae  and  sonseleed  atonta. 

The  professor  i&  &a  enraged  aa  a  mad  t>»ll  at  sightof  a  Jvd 
ra^.  at  the  baro  mention  of  a  personal  cause,  or  personal 
causes,  and  he  sd^natlzes  as  anthruponiorphuiisevcn  Chriii- 
tian  tlicology.  Ho  embraccp,  with  all  tho  affection  of  hi» 
heart  old  DemocritiiB,  Epicurus^  Lucretius,  and  other  mate- 
riuIistB,  becnusc  they  reject  all  pergonal  cansc,  and  attribnte 
all  the  facts  aod  piieiiomena  of  nature  to  the  workings  of 
impersonal  and  blind  force  or  energy,  directed  by  no  intelli- 
gence  and  moved  by  no  will.  Uis  clada  of  ecicntiats,  who 
write  ill  Englisli,  do  not  like  to  say  out  bluntly,  "  There  ia 
no  God,"  for,  adepts  in  brpocrisy,  the  English-epcaking 
peoplt  would  hardly  bear  tfiat ;  ao  tlicy  Bof  ten  it,  and  say, 
"  There  is  no  personal  or  anthropomorphous  God,"  as  if 
jiersonal  and  anthropomorphous  meant  one  and  the  sume 
thing.  But  an  impei'sonal  God  is  simply  no  God  at  all ;  it  is 
a  Kmple  force  operating  without  intelligence,  reason,  or 
volition,  from  the  mtrinsic  necessity  of  ite  own  nature;  for 
the  moment  you  add  to  force  intelligence,  or  reason  and 
will,  it  is  a  person,  and  such  we  have  heretofore  demonstrate 
ed,  ia  God,  tlio  only  living  and  eternal  being,  SUM  QUI 
SuM.  But  he  is  an  intiiiitely  free,  independent,  divine 
pc-raon,  not  a  limited,  Suite,  dependent  numan  pereoa. 
Anthropomorphous  means  humaii-ehaped,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  personality  or  impersonality;  for,  though  the 
body  has  shape  or  figure,  the  pei'aon,  tliat  which  aays  I  am, 
I  know,  or  F  will,  has  none. 

The  Greeks  represented  their  goda — not  the  Divinity 
which,  ill  alt  t]ic-ir  mythology,  huvers  almve  all  the  gods,  and 
holda  in  its  hand  tho  destines  of  both  gods  and  men — under 
a  human  form ;  but  tho  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and. 
Hindus  did  not,  except  when  it  concerned  an  avatar,  or  in- 
carnation of  Vishnn  or  of  some  other  god;  cor  did  the 
Romans  renreaent  their  gods  as  anthropoiiiorphous,  at  least 
not  until  after  tliey  took  to  imiuting  the  Greeks,  who  vror- 
shippcd  the  Iffianty  of  form.  The  professor's  brother-matc* 
rialiate,  the  Monuoue,  malco  tlieir  God  aiilhropoinorpbons- 
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One  of  ihnir  twelve  apostles  explained  to  ug  one  dny  their 
t]ieoIofi:y,  DccordLnti;  to  which  God  is  luiitorial,  orphan  iz«d  of 
tlio  iinust  part  oi  matter,  and  Hhs  the  human  Hha|)e  or  tigure. 
The  Swcdeiibor^ianii  giv(>  to  their  God  tlio  hiiinati  form,  (ho 
couliguruliun  iiniJ  all  the  partt  of  a  man.  I^tit  Llic  ChrtistiBii 
thoolo'^iang,  thoii^'h  they  assert  the  pLTsoiialily,  even  the  tri- 
pereoualit.v  of  th«  Gudhcud,  never  represent  the  Divinity  as 
anthroporaorphous,  for  thoy  hold  him  to  hewilhont  body  or 
parte,  that  is  pure  apirit.  It  ia  Qod  in  his  hutiian  natnre, 
the  eternal  ^\  ord  incarnate,  aannning  flesh  and  becoming 
truly  iiiaii  without  causing  to  he  God,  that  buare  tlie  human 
form.  Wc  do  not  expcet  the  profeseor  to  nndeititund  any 
tiling  of  tliis,  for  the  eyes  of  Iiie  uuderstaudiug  Iiavo  re- 
iQaiued  closed  for  more  than  oine  days  from  hia  iiirtli.  Wo 
make  the  remarke  for  our  Chrisliau  readers,  not  for  hitn. 

According  to  the  professor,  ecieuce,  tliit  is,  materiulisiu, 
went  on  ewiminingly  from  old  Democritus,  iu  spite  of  the 
shallow  and  feeble  opposition  of  Flato  and  Aristotle,  till  it 
waa  interrupted  by  tiie  rottenneee  and  comiption  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  aud  tlie  intruduetion  and  eetauliBhinent  of 
Ciiritttiunity  or  ct^cleBiiUiticiem  suspended  itfl  culture  and  pro- 
groBB  for  nearly  two  mllleuuiuins.  Christianity,  whieli  he 
calU  ccfleBiaeticism,  is  th«  inveterate  enemy,  it  would  seem, 
of  kU scientific  progress.     Thus  he  says: 

"  What,  th«n,  nwpped  ila  \-ictoriouB  adrnaocf  Why  van  Oui  ndfti- 
title  iotdllrct  compelled,  like  an  exhausted  toll,  to  lie  f&tlow  for  nearly 
two  millennia  befow  It  cauid  rcgnlher  Ihe  cicmmta  neceMAry  to  iU 
fertility  and  itrcD^hT  Bacan  lia£  nlrraly  lot  us  know  ono  cauac; 
WheweU  aacribea  iblH  aiaiiomiry  iwrtnd  to  four  atuKa. — nbacuntyof 
thought,  aervllity,  inlo)«T(ince  of  di«po»ilioD,  entliaslaan  of  temperi  and 
he  gives  siHkiDg  exftiiipliut  of  uu-h. 

"But  ilitse  cbAntcttrrlMticii  iiiii«i  liHve  bftd  tlielr  cauies.  whlcli  lay  In 
Ihn  cirt-iimstAnocft  of  the  litiie.  Ilomc,  and  th«  oClier  cilie*  of  the  i^ta- 
|)ln!.  hnd  fitllui  inU>  nivriil  inilrcfiicLion.  Chrijliaiiity  hud  appeared, 
olfering  tlie  Gospel  lo  the  poor,  and,  by  modernlioQ,  If  not  BM:(rtii'iiiin 
of  life,  pmcticatly  prolcttiiig  nf^iasl  tLc  profligacy  of  the  Age.  Tlie 
HufTvriaga  o(  tint  «arlj  Chriatiaiis,  and  the  exiraunlliiary  tioiItHiiitii  of 
mindwhicfa  enabled  them  lo  trhiiiiiih  over  ihu  dtiiluiliuil  l'>rtun!s  to 
which  Ibi-y  wcirc  »iil>jvctt;d,  n^uet  have-  led  tructie  uoC  eually  itSuccd. 
Tlicy  Hcoruwl  tlit  farlli,  in  view  of  ihnt  '  building  of  Qod,  that  homo 
nol  iniuk  viilb  hunds.  el«riiiil  In  the  hcHVens.'  The  Scriptures,  which 
uunislercd  lo  their  spiritual  nvcda,  wore  al.to  the  mc4isuic  of  Ihcir  tcioaco. 
When,  for  t'xiimpl?,  iho  celebrated  questioD  of  antipodes  came  to  he 
discuswd,    Ibe  Bible  was  with  many   the   ultiinnlo  court   of    nppwil. 
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Augiietine,  who  llAurlklind  a.  o.  400.  would  noi  d«)y  the  roitiedlty  of 
tiie  earlhi  but  be  would  doay  the  possible  cxUtcocv  of  inlLAbitnnU  si  the 
nlhrr  &k\v.  '  ttccsuM  00  midi  nee  Is  recorded  to  Bcripiuro  ainoog  thir 
df^ccTiclants  ot  Adam,,'  Arditil>ltop  Bonlfucu  wu  «hnckrd  ai  Uiv  im- 
•umptloo  of  a  '  world  of  buotui  beluga  out  of  lli«  rvacli  of  ibe  moan*  of 
salvation.' 

"ThiM  n>lRCd  Id,  ecJeriM  wm  not  tlkelj  to  make  much  pro^raas. 
tjOWT  on.  the  polilical  aud  llkts>lo|,Hca1  atrife  belween  tliu  cliurcb  aail 
civil  goTcroments.  so  powirrfiiUr  dvpktwl  by  Draper,  must  bare  doDe 
miKb  to  itillfl  invcsrljifiiiion.  WLcwell  m&ltw  nuui<r  wl«  and  brave  re- 
mark* KKardEng  ttic  ipirtt  of  tliv  Middk  Axe*.  It  wm  a  menial  spirit. 
The  Heokcr*  after  naiuml  knowlnig*!  liad  fomken  Uiai  (ouutaln  of  Uvtng 
wiktcrs,  l)i«  dlriKt  appi^nl  to  nnturA  hf  oharrratlAn  nnd  cxp^rimrnt,  and 
had  given  thenix-l\-fJi  up  to  the  rL-m&aiptilailoa  of  the  nodona  of  ili«(r 
jtniitfe^on.  It  wu  a  tiiiin  wlieo  lUoiiji^tit  hnd  txuun* abject,  and  wbi^n 
the  acccptaiKe  of  mere  authority  l«l.  a^  il  alwnj-s  does  In  telflow.  to  in- 
(fi)li'i-tuiil  death.  Nnlurnl  erent^.  iimtuni)  of  beinic  traced  to  pbynical 
•Ktftv  Trrerred  lo  moral  cauaea;  whilsunexerclaeof  th«  phunlasr,  almnst 
ait  dcKniding  m  Hit  HplrHuallim  of  the  preacnt  day,  took  the  place  of 
trioniitlc*  mwculation." 

Professor  TyndaJI  ndds  nothing  to  strengthen  liis  ratie«  by 
citing  Buch  ai)t)ior»  as  Whewell  and  Draper,  wlio  are  no  bet- 
ter fliithoritr  than  liiniself  on  dm  intellectual  history  of 
iiiai)kiii().  'I'he  hiMonjin  who  can  charactcrice  tlio  iieriod 
from  the  downfall  of  tlm  Romnn  Empire  in  the  sistii  cen- 
tury to  the  eixteentli  aa  a  "stationarj' "  pcriijtl.  a  jKiriod  of 
"ecrvility,"  of  abjectueas,  or  in telluctnal  inactivity,  proves 
only  hie  own  ignorance  of  that  period,  and  nttor  incapacity 
to  write  it^  liiatory.  Theru  is  no  Jtnown  jKriocl  of  liisiory 
which  less  dcscrvea  the  title  of  "stationary;"  no  one  in 
which  men  have  displayed  greater  phyaical  eneivy,  or  a 
nioro  itmrT-ellonfl  moral  and  intelleetnai  activity :  or  in  which 
eociety  Iiaa  made  in  all  directions  siichgreat  and  astonishing 
progrew.  That  jJeriotl,  in  wliicli  tlie  luirhaniiiia  who  had 
overturned  the  corrupt  and  rott-cn  Koitian  Kmpirc,  which 
had  gi-riwii  into  the  most  oppivasive  desjiotiMn  that  ever 
weighed  on  the  human  race,  under  which  freemen,  to 
oKcapc  the  burden  ini)toned  by  the  iuiperiul  ti»c,  actuaUv*old 
theniBclves  and  their  chiidrun  into  slavery,  were  Christian- 
ii»;d  and  civilii'^d,  and  formed  into  the  great  and 
leading  nations  of  the  modem  world,  could  not  have 
been  a  stationary  ptriod:  nor  could  it  have  been  remarkable 
for  its  taijicness  and  acnilicy,  ChpL-L-Ially  when  it  in  consider- 
ed that  tho  Prote«tJint  revolt  in  the  dxtcenth  century  found 
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every  European  stato  oi^anizcJ  with  a.  free  and  vigorous 
colli: titntioD,  which  three  liundred  yenra,  with  a  centurj*  of 
revolutions,  hav«  Iieen  able  only  partially  to  dtstroy,  Tliore 
can  bo  no  riueetioii  tlial  Europe  wa*  iii  poseefision  of  far 
greater  political  wnl  t-ivil  freedom,  as  well  as  of  a  liigher 
moral  nnd  intcUoctnaJ  cuitiinj,  when  Lutlior  was  i>om,  ttiau 
it  19  now,  or  liiubucii  aiiicu  thei'isc-  uf  Pnjtt;stiiiitism.  Then; 
is  nothing  witncsat-d  now  in  the  world  to  oijuaI  tliu  cn- 
thnelaem  of  men  in  the  middle  ugca  fur  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  on  all  Bnhjecte.  The  cnmculiiin  of  the  schools 
was  that  of  the  great  imperial  schools  of  Home,  and  was 
not  losa  extensive  than  that  of  onr  most  renowned  coiitLMii- 
porary  UDivcrtitice.  The  scholars  maj'  have  been,  inferior 
m  piiiel^  literar)'  grace  and  pulieli  to  tlie  Cieerus,  Virjiils, 
IIoi-Hccs,  Salln^t^  Livyg,  or  the  classical  writers  of  Athens; 
but  we  huzurd  nothing  when  we  my  they  wci-e  vastly  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  breadth  of  their  eoltarc.  tlie  extent  and 
variety  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  depth  and  vigor  of 
tho«f»nt.  The  M:ho]aitticK  mav  have  maile  mnny  iinneuessary 
dietinctious,  and  spent  mucli  time  in  discussing  queatiou" 
whicli  seem  to  us  trJJlinff  i>r  frivolonK;  Imt  no  one  who  ha 
fltudicd  tlic-m  <ym  deny  that  no  philosophers  ever  lived  who 
also  didcusFicd  so  many  reiilly  important  (^uuHtionn,  or  di&- 
cosecd  tliem  bo  thoroughly  and  well. 

Undoubtedly,  the  imuLl  wiw  leas  tjiken  up  in  thoec  agca 
willi  the  nicchanical  and  physical  sciences  tJian  with  philo- 
aophioal  and  thcolo^i&il  eciencc^  in  whicli  are  to  be  louadj 
the  principles  and  law  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  for  in  tlit 
ages  men  believed  in  revelation,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  Houl,  and  the  rcdity  of  the  ispiritiml  world,  and  tJiere- 
fore  placed  the  kingdom  of  heavoii  in  their  alleeiions  above 
the  kiiigdunuj  of  tliis  world.  But  they  did  not  neglect  tlie 
study  01  the  pliyeical  suienees,  nor  were  they  ignorant  of 
the  true  method  of  studying  tlicm.  that  of  observation  and 
induction.  Hacon's  pretence,  tliat  tliey  adopted  the  a  prittri 
method  in  the  study  of  nature,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  ■ 
TItoy  recognized  a  hrst  cahsc.  cium  rmiwiram,  and  did  not 
Consider  natural  fa(?tH  and  evenfji  were  fully  explained  by 
being  tmecd  to  their  fteonmt  causes;  hut  nothing  in  further 
from  tlia  truth  than  the  ra«h  iweertiou,  that  *"  natural  event*, 
inettiid  of  Uiing  traced  to  nhysicral,  were  referred  to  moral, 
causes."  Tliu  profetaor  will  search  in  vain  to  find  a  single 
iugtimce  tu  suetaiii  him.  DouhtlcEs,  the  scholaotics  hold,  ntid 
rightly  held,  that  the  ulliiunte  cause  uf  all  natural  events  id 
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God,  for  80  Christianity  teii«1ies;  yet  was  tills  nercr  so  un- 
deretood  as  to  exclude  or  to  impair  the  action  of  phvsical  or 
seaoiid  causes.  Tbu  error  of  lliu  scifntist«  is,  tliat  thoy  ex- 
tend the  action  of  second  caaecs  eo  far  as  to  exclude  or 
absorb  tlio  first  cause,  and  make  their  {>hysical  causes  super- 
cede the  moral  caii^c  of  tlie  uiiivcrw.  But  tlic  study  of 
nature  was  by  no  means  neglected ;  and  many  renaarkable 
di»ci>v»riQS  and  inventions  were  made  dnrin^  tJial  [teriod 
which  hare  chaof^od  tiic  facv  of  the  modern  world,  and  are 
the  basis  of  the  nialttria)  pru^n<6«  we  bo  loadly  boast.  It 
waa  in  those  &amc  decried  middle  ages  that  ganpowdor  and 
fire-arni^  pu)>(;r  and  [triutin*;  on  inuvablc  type»,  and  the 
mariner's  compii»i,  were  invented,  the  power  of  steam  wa» 
discovered,  and  its  use  as  a  motive  power  foreseen  and  pre- 
<iicted.  It  was  alai>  in  tliitt  alleged  .ttiitionary  period,  tliia 
period  of  inactivity  and  "mental  ola^ation,"  tiiat  occnrred 
the  reniarlcable  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  tbe  f^oj^phical 
discoTcricfi  of  Yafaco  da  Gaina  and  Chnitophor  Colnmbua, 
The  period  in  which  sucli  inventions  and  discovcrlea  wers 
made,  was  not,  a^uredly,  a  period  of  mental  inactiTity  and 
fitiipidity. 

Yet  during  all  tliiii  pfiriix]  in  which  these  inventions  and 
diacoveriee  wei'e  made,  and  this  mighty  progreee  in  civiliza- 
tiun  was  ellected,  ecclesiastlciem  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
the  church,  if  often  refisted  and  thwarted  by  the  barbarism 
iuherittid  from  the  empire  or  introduced  from  tlie  forests 
of  Germany,  if  alio  found  herself  oblifjed  frequently  to  be- 

t;in  her  work  anew  from  the  devastatinj:  irruptioua  of  new 
lordes  of  barbarinns  from  the  East,  the  Soiitli,  and  the 
North,  Unns,  Saracene,  and  Northmen,  led  society  in  ita 
l^raiid  work  of  civilizaticin,  directed  its  labors,  and  rendered 
them  otticient.  I'rofoesor  Tyudall  applauds  Detnooritus, 
Kpicurus,  and  Lucretius  In  maintaining  matertalism^because ' 
their  motive  was  to  rid  the  world  of  auporelitioo.  let  they 
did  not  rid  the  world  of  that  fearful  evil ;  and  the  world 
was  never  snnk  deeper  in  superstition  than  it  was  at  the 
moment  when  their  doctrine,  which  the  profeoaor  calls 
euiuiii'i*,  was  most  in  vogue.  Tho  only  remedy  for  supersti- 
tion is  the  predominance  in  society  of  the  tnie  religion ; 
and  under  the  inSuence  of  mediajval  ecclesiaaticisni,  snper>^ 
etition  had  almost  catircly  disappeared  from  Chmtiaa 
Kurope. 

Outside  of  the  influence  of  occlceia&tieism  there  was  really; 
no  scientific  or  other  progress  during  the  period  in  question  p 
for  even  the  professor  wm  hardly  claim  as  scientists  the  old 
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alcliemiets,  Mkralogers,  auil  various  classes  of  nnclinetian 
io,yeticfl:  indeed  lie  expruebly  excludes  tlicm.  Yet  tliey 
were  uot  aubjected  to  ecwlesiiiBtical  authority  whicli  opposed 
tbcm,  and  were  as  independent  in  Cheir  speculations  ns  ia 
tUe  professor  himself.  Emancipation  from  eccicfiiastici^m 
<loo8  not  appear  to  insure  scienti&c  progress.  The  profes- 
sor cites,  indeed,  the  Arab  Alhazen,  yf  Spain,  who  would 
Heum  to  b«  as  true  a  HciuntiBt  as  Profeiisur  Tyudall  himself, 
vrhidi  is  not  saying  much  ;  for  if  his  doctriiiu  of  njutcrial- 
isiu  wuw  true,  tiia  Boienee  would  not  surpass  that  of  the  ox 
or  Che  horse.  His  account  of  the  scientific  progres  of  the 
Arabs  rests  on  the  authority  of  our  own  Dr.  l)rai»er,  a  good 
chemiet  for  aught  we  know,  and  a  paaeable  physiologist,  we 
believe,  if  we  accept,  as  ia  the  fashion  jiist  now,  the  cheml- 
cid  expliiiiatiou  of  phyHiological  facts;  but,  in  historical 
matters,  of  no  authority  at  all.  Whoever  luis  studied  the 
question  knows  perfectly  well  that  tlie  accounts  of  the 
Arabic  scicuue  and  literature  in  tlio  middle  ages,  widely 
credited  and  insisted  on  hy  those  whose  position  requires 
them  to  depreciate  the  church  and  her  iu6uence,  have  been 

f grossly  exaggerated.  They  had  no  philosophy,  and  very 
ittle,  if  any,  science,  CKcopt  what  they  borrowed  from  the 
OrcekE  and  Hindus,  conquered  by  the  aruitea  of  the  prophet 
or  hiu  lieutenants. 

The  struggle  between  the  pope  and  emperor,  or  between 
tlie  spiritual  power  and  the  secular,  had,  no  doubt,  a  dU* 
ustrous  tillcct  on  the  scicntidc  as  well  as  the  moral  prog- 
rc&3  of  die  middle  ajres;  hut  for  that  struggle  ccclesiasticism 
IK  not  rcsponsihte.  Who  is  ignorant,  today,  that  the  strug- 
gle originated  in  the  eiicroucumeiita  of  the  secular  power 
on  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  spiritual,  as  we  shall 
show  in  a  snbse<^uent  article !  In  that  long  struggle,  not 
yet  ended,  and  reuewed  and  rendered  as  fierce  as  ever  to- 
day by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  chancellor,  Jfrinco  von  Jiia- 
luarck,  whatever  hindrances  science  had  to  encounter,  must 
l>e  charged,  not  to  eccEesiasticism,  but  to  cffisaristn  which 
warred  against  it. 

The  pitttence  that  the  church  opposes,  or  ever  has  opi>as- 
ed,  science  or  the  study  of  the  uaturnl  sciences,  can  be  set 
lip  only  by  deplorable  ignoranceorsatanicmalice.  The  pro- 
fessor cites  but  two  facts,  and  they  prove  nothing  to  the 
purpoae.  They  arc,  that  St.  Augustine  and  St,  Boniface 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes,  which,  in  their  time, 
was  suppottcd  to  iiuply  that  thcnj  is  a  race  of  niuu  not  rc- 
deemea  oy  the  blood  of  Christ  :  which  was  not  and  could 
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not  tje  true.  All  tliat  ciin  Iw  said  of  them  is,  tlint  tliev,  as 
well  as  those  who  asserted  iDhabitante  on  the  other  eidc  of 
tlio  eartli,  crrud  in  Buppooing  tlietn  necesfmrilj  i>eparat«d 
from  ud.  Thu  church  »!wi(3-g  leuvvB  seientiSo  questions  tv 
»ciuiitilic  iiiL'ti,  evuii  in  c-imcting  iuir  own  canons;  nstro- 
iioiniciil  qucetlong  to  astrononicr^,  nutlieiiiaticul  qtiestioDB  to 
iiuUiuniiltioiuiiK,  ph^-siuiogicul  tjUfstiutut  Iai  ])lij-(iiologi6te, 
cliL'ioical  t|uestiniis  to  choiniet*:,  and  «o  on.  Wlieii  ehe  wonid 
correct  the  calendar  and  dctermiDe  the  true  time  iur  kucpiof 
fjisler,  she  relied  on  the  calculationB  of  astronomer*  and 
inathenwticiaiis ;  and  ccery  thcolo^iun  knoms  that  there  ore 
not  a  firwqurstiiins  in  moral  thiiolugvhcaringoii  jihysiologv, 
ihiit  arv  solved  by  lliu  tuaL-liinjpi  of  tlio  phyaiolojEists,  as  in 
Kjrut!) dative  theology-  purely  rutiuiiu)  tniottJuns  an-  solved  by 
dirta  of  accreditcu  phi loso pliers.  Ever^'  rcudor  of  tlie 
"Siini"  of  St-  Thoiuus  will  readily  recollect  the  "dicit 
]>!iiio8ophii8."  There  i^  as  we  hare  said,  do  quarr»)  be- 
twceu  tn«  theologians  and  scientists,  so  long  ae  the  scicDtistd 
contine  tlieniPclvce  to  the  proper  domain  of  science,  and  do 
not,  bv  their  inductiuiiK,  tlieuries,  and  bypotbesee,  attomtit 
to  invailo  tliG  territory  of  faith,  or  nivealed  theology.  Tlie 
(iiiarrt'l  bu^iiiB  outy  wlicn  thty  leave  tlioir  owu  domain,  and 
ctaiin,  in  tlie  name  of  i>cicnco,  the  right  to  take  charge  of 
faith  aud  morals.  So  long  as  they  reiriaiu  in  their  own 
legitimate  ephore,  thoy  meet  from  the  church  only  honor' and 
cricuiirageiiienL 

We  do  not  feel  tliat  it  is  nccesNiry  to  follow  thie  prctcn- 
tiou8>,  but  alialtow,  address  any  furtlier.  The  author  dues 
not  cive  us,  nor  even  profcs*  to  ijive  ns,  aeienec  ;  ho  givt« 
isimply  his  opinions,  imt  in  the  field  of  eclenue,  hut  on  faith 
aud  nioraU,  and  in  opposition  to  die  beliufs  and  hojieii,  in- 
dividuals here  and  there  cxc-eptcd,  of  the  human  raci^  in  all 
agee  nnd  nations  :  aud  we  tell  hiin  very  fr-itikly  thiit  he  is 
not  a  man  isutHcicntly  learned  or  distinguished  to  make  bis 
opinlinjs  on  tbc  topica  he  iutn>duces  worlby  of  tlie  ^ightevt 
considt-rAtton.  He  hns  never  8erion«ly  studied  one  of  thotu  ; 
and  Ills  concluHions,  as  given  in  his  nddrees,  are  in  no  in- 
i^tance  the  rceult  of  his  ovm  iborongh  ecientific  iiii'cstigation. 
Jin  catiniit  be  consulted  as  au  expert  on  oiio  of  them.  The 
Seripiurea  elaseify  hiin  when  they  say,  "  Dixit  Insiplenfi  in 
conic  »iio  :  Non  est  IJous.*'  We  must  say  of  him,  still  in 
the  la?igHage  of  Sc:rintnn',  ■'  Kplimini  i.s  joined  to  his  idols, 
lot  him  alone."  lie  m  n-eddod  to  liie  false  science,  and  to  it 
we  leave  him,  prayiikg  God  to  have  mercy  uii  liis  aoul. 
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The  addrewi,  and  tlie  reeejitioii  it  has  met  from  no  small 
portion  of  tlie  public,  boar  na  out  in  the  assertion  we  m  fre- 
quently make,  tmt  wliicli  few  appear  to  lieed,  that  the  liv- 
ing iaaae  we  have  now  to  meet  is  between  Catholiei^  aoii 
atnciein.  We  liave  to  meet  it  here  in  the  form  of  indepen- 
dent morality,  there  iti  the  form  of  ciBdarUm  or imlepenaent 
politics.  Secularism  Is  only  a  polity  name  for  athei£m,  and 
secnlarigm  is  tlie  tneiny  wc  Iiavc  everywhere  to  fight, — secu- 
larism in  education,  eecularism  in  ecionce,  secularism  iii  re- 
ligion, wjcularifim  in  moniU,  in  politics,  in  the  family,  and 
in  soeicty.  "  The  Four  Great  Evils  of  the  Times,"  so  pow- 
erfully ttut  fortli  by  tho  illiietrions  Archbishop  of  Weetmin- 
sttr,  are  only  four  phases  of  one  and  the  same  evil,  namely, 
secularism  or  atheisin, — the  sttbatitution  of  tbo  creature  for 
the  Creatcir,  man  for  God. 

In  thia  war  the  sects,  even  thongh  profoesing  to  recogniM- 
Gtrtl  and  Christ,  and  to  believe  iti  tlic  immortality  ol  tlie 
eonl,  or  an  ctomal  life  beyond  the  grave,  their  belief  is  BO 
uncertain  and  variable,  so  weak  and  timid,  mmiot  aid  us. 
One  half  of  each  wet  never  think— are,  int^llectnally  coE- 
eidered,  mere  nnlHtiea;  tlie  other  half  are  asking,  often  in 
agony  of  sonl,  Wliencc  come  we,  wlij  are  we  here,  whither 
go  we,  who  will  show  us  any  good  (  Those  among  them 
who  tliink,  doubt;  the  problem  of  life  rises  dark  and  im- 
peuetrablo  before  thoin,  and  despairing  of  a  solution,  or  of 
arriving  at  any  tenable  life-plau,  they  immerse  tliemselvcs 
in  bii9tne&8,  in  politics,  or  in  pleasare — any  thing  that  Ktillea 
thought  and  memory.  Then,  they  all  atart  from  an  atbeta- 
tic  principle,  that  of  PtttvATK  Judomest.  Private  judgment 
aaeamea  the  sovereignty  of  the  indindaal,  that  mjm  is 
fill  promo ;  and  the  a^umption  of  the  supremacy  of  man, 
■whetbor  individually  or  eolleetively,  is  the  denial  of  tho 
Sovereignty  of  God,  and,  therefore,  of  Gttd  himaelf.  Tho 
lotrieal  development  of  the  sectarian  principle,  or  rule  of 
private  judgment,  is  pure  atheism.  liow,  then,  can  the 
sects  aid  iif*  m  combating  the  atheistic  tendency  of  contem- 
porary scientists  i  In  the  bent  of  the  battle  thoy  would  turn 
against  ns,  and  ilght  on  tlie  side  of  the  enemy.  Do  we  not 
see  tliat,  in  the  estimation  of  the  8ecta,a  Catliolie  who  apos- 
tatises and  turns  atheiBt:,  is  preferable  to  an  Anglican  even 
who  tiicn^  Catholic  ?  Doee  not  this  prove  that  the  atHnity 
of  the  i«ectd  with  atlieism  is  far  closer  than  their atHnily  witu 
Catholics  i  "What,  then,  cin  be  more  prepoaterouB  than  to 
suppose  the  sects  can  succeesfully  combat,  or  aid  in  combat- 
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ing,  atlieiHin  or  tlie  dominant  scciikmm  ;  or  tliat  they  can' 
maintain  Christinnity  in  it*  life  aiifl  vigor!    Indeed  eoma' 
of  tliem  have  gone  irf>  far  alrt-ady  as  even  to  repudiate  the 
Christinn  name,  like  our  fio-rnlled  free  reliffionists. 

Tliie  is  wliit  ^\vc»  to  Profeeftor  Tyndall^  Addreee  lU  aig- 
niticiLiice.  Jii  itM^If  it  is  innignificatit ;  hnt,  as  following  out 
tlte  tendency  of  the  non-Catho!ic  world,  or  as  the  expres- 
61  on  of  tlie  logical  lievelopraent  of  tbe  jmnciplca  held  in 
common  by  all  tlio  sects  and  enomios  of  our  Lord  Jceaa 
Chrlitt,  it  becomes  terribly  aignificant.  The  secitlur  prcM,.' 
if  they  do  not  openly  approve  its  abominable  doctrines,  aro 
not  shocked  by  tliein,  and  treat  the  professor  himself  with 
great  tendemetu  and  res]>L^<!t;  the KecUrtan  preiw  combat  his 
doctrines  indeed,  bat  ao  feebly,  that  one  can  hardly  help 
gnspectinir  them  of  butng  in  SL'cret  league  with  him,  and 
quit*  willing  to  yield  him  the  victory.  President  M'Cfwh 
of  Princeton,  the  great  giin  of  the  Presbytcriauf*.  Inia  come 
to  an  interviewer  with  a  tremendons  flourish  agnirifit  the 
professor,  Imt  concedes  so  much  to  the  atheistic  scliool,  thatj 
no  rejiervcK  nothing  worth  dufmiding  against  it.  Snch  a 
friend  as  he  to  religion,  vrhother  sincere  or  not>  is  practi- 
cally worse  Umn  an  open  enemy. 

No,  we  Catholics,  with  the  help  of  (-Jod,  must  fight  this 
battle  alone ;  and  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  iii  not  i^ainst 
Frufetdor  Tyndall,  nor  against  any  other  single  pTOfeseor. 
We  have  to  fight  the  eeciilurism  of  the  age,  tho  whole  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  entire  non-Catholio  world,  and  of  not  a 
fi!W  who  aro  in  the  church  of  God  wilhont  being  of  it. 
Catholic  watchmen  cannot  be  permitted  now  to  sleep  at  tbcir 
po«ts.  The  citadel  is  aAsailed  from  all  qnartere  by  mnnmer- 
iibip  foeii,  some  open  and  avowed,  some  invisible  and  uiisus- 
pceted,  even  dipgnised  as  friends — the  most  to  be  dreaded 
tjf  ull.  We  must  be  vigilant,  and  constantly  chid  in  armor, 
ill  tlie  whole  armor  of  Rod,  as  described  by  St.  P.anl.  The 
greatest  danger  of  the  times  does  not  come  from  without, 
hut  h  in  our  own  camp,  and  is  to  bo  found  in  the  large 
numbere  in  our  own  ranks  who  place  the  national  qno8ti>n 
above  the  Catholic  question,  altliough  most  of  them  will 
ewcar,  and,  perhaps,  honestly  believe,  they  do  no  each  thing, 
and  arc  willing  to  strike  hands  with  the  Iieredilary  enemies 
of  tlieir  faith,  if  they  sliow  a  willingness  to  i:\vor  tbeir  tia- 
tional  aspirations.  We  count  thcee,  whatever  their  nation- 
ality, thf  rcjil  enemies  of  the  Catholic  cause.  The  church 
is  catholic,  not  national,  and  Christ  can  hav-o  tio  concord 
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with  Belial.  If  our  human  arm  in  this  light  had  to  win  tho 
victor)-,  we  should  despair.  But  ours  is  the  caaae  of  God, 
and  he  is  od  our  eide  ii  we  aro  falthfol,  an  d  he  will  defeat 
&ad  ecattor  our  euemies. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION/ 


[Trani  BnxniMa'*  QuarUitr  BMwlawtor  April,  ISTS,] 

It  was  tho  elder  D'lsraoli,  the  author  of  tho  Calamities 
qf  Authors,  if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault,  who  has,  in  some 
ooe  of  his  nnmoroHS  worKS,  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  His- 
tory of  Events  which  never  happened.  "  Professor  Draper 
geems  to  have  t-iken  from  it  a  liiut  for  the  title  of  this  vol- 
nmo.  He  profosfios  to  give  in  it  the  history  of  the  conflict 
hetweeu  religion  and  science,  or  of  a  cuiiflict  tlial  has  never 
oocurred,  and  never  can  occur.  A  conflict  hotwecn  science 
and  superstition  or  varioua  mythologies  there  may  have  been, 
and  alio  between  so-called  scloutlsts  and  the  theologians ; 
but,  between  rejision  and  scienoe,  never.  Suoh  a  conflict  is 
irapasslhle,  for  religion  and  science  are  simply  two  parts  of 
on©  dialectic  whole.  Trutli  can  never  be  in  contilict  with 
itself,  nor  can  nne  tnitti  be  more  or  loiift  true,  if  a  truth  at 
all,  than  another.  Religion,  if  religion,  ia  true,  and  aeienco, 
if  ftcieuce,  is  abo  true ;  how,  tiien,  is  it  poesiblc  tliat  there 
can  be  any  conflict  between  them  ) 

Dr.  Draper  nowhere  shows  in  hia  volume  any  trace  of 
tho  conflict  of  which  he  profe-sses  to  write  the  history.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  nowhere  tells  us  what  hemeanseither 
by  religion  or  by  science,  nor  does  he  ever  deigu  to  tcU  us 
what  are  for  him  the  teets  by  whicli  he  dititiuguighi^s  scienoe 
from  ita  counterfeit,  or  religion  from  superstition.  His  method 
is  as  iinecientific  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  beat's  no 
trace  of  acientilia  culture  on  the  part  of  the  author,  or  of 
any  habit  of  scientltic  investigation.  He  seems  to  be  inca- 
pat)le  of  a  lo^cal  or  scientitic  conception.  He  has  a  tine 
cocumand  of  language,  and  a  rare  facility  in  stringing  words 

* nirtorii  of  Um  Or'nffift  Mnivn  Hdir/ion  and  Seienca.  By  JOBOt  Wtii.iiJl 
Dhapsh,  St  D.,  LL,  D.,  Prof<i»*or  in  the  Uulveraliy' of  New  Tork. 
Mew  Vork:  I87-L 
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into  Bentences.  without  violating  any  of  the  re<x>gnized  Iflw« 
of  Byntax  or  riietoriu;  Imt  \\e  apn<>»ra  to  have  coiiaiilered  it 
quite  beneath  his  dignity  to  attacli  any  meaning  to  them,  or, 
wlitm  they  happen  to  mean  something,  to  inquire  whether 
whftt  they  mean  is  true  or  f»)su.  Hie  book  'us  a  jumlilc  of 
not  Imdlv  ctmsl ructed  sentences,  of  Iiigli-soiindinj'  words  and 
roundcif  periodii,  but  for  the  moet  piirt  mc-aningleM,  or, 
when  not  meaningless,  glaringly  false. 

Who  art>  the  parties  to  the  eonfliet  of  which  he  prnfes«?s 
to  write  tlie  history,  or  what  ie  the  matter  in  dispute,  Uic 
profuBBor  nowhere  clearly  and  distinctly  telle  us ;  but  from 
the  gciicml  tone  and  drift  of  liia  romorka,  wo  are  led  to  con' 
elude  that  the  conflict  is  between  those  who  R-co^izc  and 
assert  ftn  intt'Iligihle  and  epiritnal,  or  a  scpereonnible,  world, 
and  those  who  deny  such  world,  and  confine  all  reality,  or  at 
loni^t  III!  kn»wabie  realitv^  to  the  KeiiKible  or  material.  The 
ti86ertion  of  the  former  nu  calln  roliginn;  and  its  denial, and 
the  aKsertion  and  development  of  the  hitter,  he  calls  science. 
This,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view,  wc  take  it,  is  ]ii» 
doctrine  ;  hut  the  special  end  and  aimof  his  book  is  toshov 
the  conrtict  between  Chriatittnity,  or,  more  strictly,  Catho* 
licity  and  modern  thought,  or  so-called  modern  civilization. 
His  history,  as  far  as  hiptory  it  is,  \»  a  biatory  of  the  conflict 
of  the  chnrch  with  the  world,  with  infidelity,  materialism, 
nnd  atheism  ;  and  the  author  would  »eem  to  justify  him&clf 
for  taking  eidoB  against  the  cluirch  or  ChnHfianitv,  hy  as- 
suming thai  she  h  only  the  continuation  and  development 
of  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of  the  old  pagan  eupcr 
Ktitiuua.  The  ntithor  ranks  all  religions  so  called,  true  or 
false,  JcwisJi,  Cliriatiau,  and  gentile,  in  nne  and  the  some 
category,  and  reasona  of  them  and  from  them  as  if  they 
were  one  and  the  same  thing,  with  mi  radieal  difTerence  be- 
tween the  gross  feticluem  of  the  gi-ovclling  African,  and 
the  Biiblinie  spintuaiism  of  the  Hebrew  nrophet,  the  aroea 
polytheism  of  the  Hinda,  or  the  poiishca  but  equally  Mse 
and  deba«iii^  polytheism  of  the  Greek  and  Honian,  and  the 
fiuhlinic  monotheism  of  the  Jew  nnd  Christian.  If  he  finds 
an  absurd  fable  or  an  ob&cene  rite  in  Egyptian  or  Gentoo 
mytJiology  or  rituiil,  ho  Imlde  Christianity  raB))on.>iibIe  for  it, 
and  adduces  it  us  an  argument  against  the  Catliolic  Chnrch^ 
and  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  the  vicar  of  ChrisL  It  is 
reason  enough  for  him  to  deny  the  divine  Sonaliip  of  Christ, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Jnpiter- 
Amuion ;  and  for  rejecting  the  incarnation  of  the  Word, 
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that  tho  Hindus  ft»sort  the  avatar  of  Yislinu.  It  is  hard  to 
say  of  u  writer  who  <^)iifouin]8,  or  trcate  as  identical,  things 
so  radically  dtHerent,  so  heterogeneous,  which  is  most  to  be 
dculcvred  :  his  igaontiice  or  hia  malice,  hig  mental  or  his  moral 
obliquity.  In  any  case,  ho  proves  his  Qtter  incapacity  to  be 
a  teacher  of  science. 

It  in  one  of  the  arts  of  our  mlvanced  thinkers,  like  Tyn- 
<lall,  Jluxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Draper,  and  others,  to  claao 
beiithcni-sm,  varying  from  nation  tu  nation,  from  tritic  to 
tribe,  and  Christianity  together,  and  to  derive  their  notions 
of  tho  lutter  fi-oiu  tlieir  superficial  study  of  tho  former.  It 
mny  be  that  they  are  led  to  tliis  in  part  from  their  famili- 
arity with  what  id  called  Proteetant  Christianity,  itaelf  bIdi- 
ply  a  fomi  of  pac^ani^m.  Nothing  can  be  more  nnscienttfic. 
Christianity  teacbefl  that  gentiUem  is  apostasy  from  God 
and  from  his  truth,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  hin  worsliip, 
it  is  the  worship  of  devils.  We  protest,  therefore,  against 
the  h>gic  that  concludes  tliut  wliat  it  tinds  true  at  gcntilism, 
is  and  must  be  trncof  Chrietianity.  Wq  protest  nl&o  against 
concluding tliat,  because  Protestantism  ia  a  congeries  of  ab- 
8Unlities,  Catholicity  is  unreasonable  and  false.  Gentilieui 
and  Protestantism  may  stand  in  the  same  category,  or  be 
simply  varieties  of  t!ie  siune  species;  but  tJiey  are  specifl- 
eally,  and  even  generioally,different  from  Christianity.  Thoy 
belong  to  another  genus,  and  we  were  tfinght  that  "  arga- 
mentiini  a  genere  ad  genus  mtn  v:Uet. "  Dr.  Draper  and  tha 
rciit  of  unradvantiod  thinkers  appear  to  have  never  been 
taught  logic  at  all :  certaiu  it  i&  they  have  never  learned  to 
practise  iL 

I'nder  pretence  of  giWng  a  hietory  of  the  alleged  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science,  Dr.  Draper  really  makes 
a  coarse  and  vnlgar  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church,  and  prorea 
in  his  iLttaek  tlmt  he  is  alike  ignorant  of  her  doctrine,  her 
history,  and  her  worship.  He  has  tho  temerity  to  diarge 
her  witlj  Iiojitiiity  to  science,  for  the  conflict  he  speaks  of, 
he  sayts  is  chiefly  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Ciiurch.  lie 
di)ubtles»  cotuidera  ProtL-Ktantism  too  weak  and  tiidigiiiScant 
an  afiair  to  be  counted  as  a  representative  of  religion.  lie 
probably  does  not  regard  it  as  a  religion  at  all,  and  most 
likely  feels  instinetivelv  that  it  can  offer  no  obstacle  to  tho 
''  advanced  thought  or  the  age, "  It  is  not  an  organized 
power,  and  is  not  worth  counting  as  an  enemy  ;  it  is  rather  a 
triend.  for  docs  it  not  wagoa  dt^adly  waragjiinfit  tlie  church  f 
But  the  CachoUe  Church  is  an  organized  power,  and  pre* 
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eciite  the  strongest  organization  on  earth ;  and  when  she 
speaks,  her  void?  is  puteiit,  acid  niillicjiio  Hsleii  and  obej-  tu 
epite  of  kiugs  and  Kaisers,  state&iucn  and  ectontUt^,  bonds 
ami  impritiOLinLMtt,  exile  and  deutb.  She  aIoiio  ia  to  be 
dreaded,  sbo  alone  is  to  be  wan-ed  signingt,  and  crushed— if 
possible. 

Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  ehupoh  opposes,  or  ever  has  op- 
posed, the  caltiratioit  of  science  or  toe  scJenoesI  Let  us 
come  to  the  proof.  Cease  your  vague  declamations,  and 
come  to  definite  and  spct-itic  charges.  We  challenge  ^ou,  wc 
challenge  thv  whole  world,  to  niime  one  sluglu  scientific 
truth  that  she  opposes,  or  over  hasopposcd.  The  alleged  con- 
flict i6,the  author  hunself  avow8,between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  science.  He  Iiimaelf  exonerates  Greek  and  Roman 
pugaiiisin  in  the  glowing  pages  in  which  he  details  the  inar- 
veRoiift  viRtorieH  of  Greek  seience  in  Greece,  the  Greek 
I&knds,  tlio  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Itaij,  and  in 
Egypt, — vieturics  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  those  acliicvcd 
by  our  modern  gcicntiet*,  and  sending  the  favorite  doc- 
trine of  progress  to  the  dogg.  He  also  exonerates  from  the 
charge  oi  hoBtility  to  science  the  sublime,  pure,  and  elevat- 
ing religion  of  the  Arabi«n  prophet,  which  be  holds  tu  bv  a 
protest  against  Christianity  in  behalf  of  scicDCc.  So  it  is 
only  the  Catholic  religion  that  comes  into  conflict  with 
science.  The  Catholic  religion  is  not  something  intangible, 
uncertain,  vagae.  and  indetinite.  'We  know  vhat  it  teaolie*, 
what  it  exacts,  and  what  it  opposes.  But  we  cannot  my  as 
much  of  what  our  advanced  thinkers  call  science.  Seience 
is  a  good  word,  and  science,  if  science,  is  always  and  every- 
wliere  respectable.  But  it  is  never  vogue,  uncertain,  but 
always  certuiu,  dutinite,  fixed,  unchangeable,  uiid  indi^nuta- 
ble.  Let  OB  nowde.'«;end  to  particulars.  We  demand  of  our 
advanced  thinkers,  champions  of  modera  thought,  and  boast- 
ers of  modem  civilization,  in  a  word,  of  our  unbelieving 
scieutiste,  the  Huxleys,  the  Tyndalls,  tlie  Spencers,  the 
Comtes,  the  Littr^Sa,  the  Darwins,  tlie  Lyells,  the  Yoninons, 
the  Fiiikea,  the  Dmpcrs,  to  name  a  single  doctrine  tlie  cihurcb 
tcuchus  that  scieneo  hits  demonstrated  or  proved  lo  Im  un- 
true; or  a  single  scientific  truth,  or  truth  scientifically  de- 
mou&tmtcd  to  be  truth,  that  the  church  forbids,  or  has  ever 
forbidden,  to  be  held  or  taught?  Let  as,  gentlemen,  hare 
no  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no  vague  declamatiou,  but  give 
us  a  plain,  frank,  speciHc  titiitement.  Wo  know,  as  we  told 
your  representative,  the  Metropolitan  Editor,  in  our  Conver- 
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HoiionJi  on  Lihepoliam  ami  tJie  Churchy  that  you  have  n  groat 
dislike  to  dutweadirig  to  particularii,  and  to  making  specific 
anddeSuitu  statemi^nts,  or  distinct  and  deQuitu  tiliargus.  Bnt 
wc  dctnand  a  "bill  of  particniara;"  and  if  you  navH  any 
cIkIiu  to  be  regnrded  aa  honorable  men,  as  lovers  of  Irutli 
and  fair  dealing,  or  a?  friends  and  advocatee  of  science,  you 
will  not  refiiee  to  render  it. 

Well,  getitleineii,  what  truth  of  Bcionne  do  yon  allepj  llio 
church  prohibits,  oppofiee,  or  contradicta  in  her  teaciiirig! 
Wo  do  not  aak  what  tlieory,  hyjiothesis,  conjecture,  or  giiess 
of  60-calIftd  BcicQtiats  she  rcfusce  to  accept ;  hiit  what  fact 
or  truth  that  you  yourselves  dare  pretend  ia  aclantiticaUy 
certain  and  unquestionable,  that  conflicts  with  hor  teaching, 
or  which  she  anatlieinatizes^  TItink,  gentletuen,  exainino 
yonrown  mindii  and  preniwj  your  own  thoughts.  Can  yon 
name  one  \  Snflfor  us  to  toll  yon  that  you  cannot  "We  take 
no  pride  in  the  fact,  but  we  belonged  to  your  party  before 
we  neoaine  a  Chriatian,  and  wo  find,  in  reading  your  works, 
nothing,  no  thought,  no  theory,  no  liyputhesi«,  orwnjecturo 
even,  bcjtriug  on  the  conflict  you  speak  of,  that  we  were  not 
familiar  with  before  any  of  you  were  heard  of,  and  before 
some  of  von,  it  may  be,  were  bom.  You  are  none  of  you 
original  tVokere ;  you  are  notorious  plagiariata.  Our  owtx 
youth  was  fed  with  the  literature  from  which  you  pilfer,  and 
our  young  mind  was  nourished  with  the  absurd  and  blaa- 
phemouB  theories  and  speculations  which  you  are  putting 
forth  at  present  as  sometliing  new.  original,  and  profound — 
as  science  even, — but  which  liiul  Iiecome  iiu  old  story  with 
ue  long  before  you  reproduced  thorn.  We  know,  mmw  a 
few  dctuils  or  variatiuiis  of  phnLKC,  alt  you  can  eay  in  favor 
of  your  pretended  ecienee,  and  all  you  can  maintain  againat 
the  church.  Were  we  not  trained  in  Boston,  "  the  Iliih  of 
the  Universe,"  at  a  time  when  it  was  really  the  focus  of  all 
sorts  of  modern  ideas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  J  What 
have  any  of  you  to  teach  one  who  participat«d  in  the  lloston 
intellectual  movement  from  1830  to  1844  J  We  Ilostoniana 
were  a  gum^ration  alicivd  of  you.  Wo  have  the  right  to  sneak 
with  confidence,  and  we  tell  yon  beforehand  that  you  lijve 
no  truth  the  church  denies,  and  that  vou  have  disproved  or 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  no  doctrine  the  cliarcn  t*'ache«. 

Jiut  let  OS  come  to  the  test.  The  church  teaches  us  to 
"Irtjlievo  in  one  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  eartJi  and  of 
all  tilings  visible  and  invieiblc."  Have  the  eciontist*,  whn 
say  with  the  foulin  hi* heart,  " Non est Duus,"  dcmonstmtcd 
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that  Iier  U'anlihijj  ill  this  iv^pect  is  erroneoiia?  Can  tliay 
eay  that  it  is  ecientifically  proved  that  God  and  creation  arc 
niitrtitli»?  Certainly  not.  Tliey  corifees  the  impotence  of 
science  to  prove  tliere  is  no  God  ;  and  both  Ilerwrt  Spcu- 
ccr  and  Profeseor  Tyndall  denv  that  they  are  atbeiats.  The 
luoat  advanced  sflientiwts  or  tliinkorK  protend  to  prove  by 
their  ^cienp,  not  that  thoro  ie  no  God,  but  tiiat  he  is  this  un- 
knowable". AlhLMsm  ID  iu  no  sense  a  proved  or  a  provahlu 
hypothesis,  and  till  it  \g  geientificnlly  cstabliehcd  it  cannot  be 
cfanried  m  ecience,  that  is,  certain  knowledge.  It  cannot, 
thyn,  Iw  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  conflicts 
with  any  tnith  of  ecience.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  ecientificaJly 
demonstrated  that  God  in  unknowable.  Herbert  Spencer 
makee  the  aeeertiou  indeed,  but  ho  only  proves  that  God  is 
incnmprehenKihk',  nut  that  we  cannot  icnov  that  he  is; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hag  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  existence  of  God  and  l:ib  ewcntial  attribnteK 
are,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  knowable  and  known.  We 
linve  ourselves  proved  it  in  our  brief  Essay  in  He/utation 
qf  Atlteisvi. 

But  the  ciiurch,  in  as^rting  God  as  creator,  denies  tiio 
scientilic  doctrine  of  evolution.  St  George  Alivart,  a 
scientist  of  no  moan  repute,  thinks  not:  and  certainly  thoro 
c.in  W  no  cvidntion  when-  tht;n;  is  nothing  to  evolve.  What 
nT  whenctj  ie  that  R>niethiiig  which  procodfis  the  proocas  of 
evolution  a*  \i&  necw«ary  condition  prccodent,  and  therefore 
cannot  bo  tlie  result  of  evolution  ?  llerbort  Speuc^r  evolves 
tlic  universe  from  matter  and  force.  But  whence  the  mat- 
ter and  force  f  They  are  eternal  ?  Bnt  that  is  nn  hypothesis, 
not  a  tmth  of  science.  So  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the  uc<cos- 
eity  of  crcati(]n  by  your  tlieory  of  evolution.  But  your  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  not  eoiuneo  ;  it  is  only  an  nnvcHtied 
hypothesis,  uji  unproved  theory,  and  a  very  absurd  theory 
at  that.  Even  that  prince  of  modern  English  humbug*, 
Herbert  Spencer,  did  not  originate  it,  but  pla^arizcd  it  from 
the  old  Grpek  Hopliist*  refuted  by  both  Pkto  and  Aristotle, 
and  laii£;hed  out  of  countenance  hy  old  ilcrmiaa.  It  m  pos- 
uble,  as  it  often  has  bct^n  Aitne,  to  prove  the  origin  of  the 
universe  iu  the  creiitivo  a*t  of  God;  but  it  is  notpoesiblo  to 
prove  the  contrary,  or  to  prove  that  the  church  in  teaching  it 
conJlietK  with  any  sciontific  trutli,  or  truth  soienli^cally  ee- 
tabliehcd. 

The  advanced  thinkers  of  tho  ma^  called  thinle^a  Iiccjinpo 
they  do  not  think,  and  are  incapable,  through  thtir  own  fault, 
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of  tliinkirg.  if  they  are  not  avowed  maferialiste,  restrict  all 
otir  kni>wii!(lKe  to  tlie  iriaterial  order,  and  exuliicle  from  ttie 
domain  of  iHrionctj  tlic  whole  siipvrEctisilitu  world.  Matter 
and  iu  luws  eoiistitiite  for  Clie<m  tUo  whole  fluid  of  gcieiico. 
JicrjiiiiH)  tUc  cimrfli  iusiKta  on  the  recognition,  partly  bv  eci- 
«nee  :iiid  jmrtly  by  faitli,  of  not  only  &  miperscnsible,  out  a 
fupcniatural  nndBHpeniitelHgible  world,  they  cry  out  against 
her  a»  the  enemy  of  science.  But  has  she  ever  denied  mat* 
t«r  or  any  of  its  \nv:»  sciontilicHlIy  establidhsd  }  Certainly 
not  Tlie  assertion  of  the  epiritiial  or  tha  intelligible  docs 
not  negative  the  material,  any  more  than  the  afisertloD  of  the 
atiperiiatural  denies  tlie  reality  of  tlie  natural.  Tliat  in:itter 
k  the  only  reality,  or  that  iiutliinj,r  but  mutter  ie  or  exisla,  is 
the  aMum'ption  of  the  matcrinlists ;  but  nobody  can  pretend 
that  it  is  a  scicntitic  truth.  It  ve  theory,  opinion,  not  science. 
In  teaching  the  contrary,  or  in  nsfterting  a  spiritual  or  intel- 
]igil)le  world  above  the  material  or  the  eenaible  world,  and 
which  the  sonaible  imituU'x  and  on  whieh  it  depends,  the 
chiiicK  in  ito  Bonso  conl1i<:t«  with  science. 

That  matter  or  the  sensilile  aiune  iscogiuzahlo,  asauined  by 
onr  udvancc-d  thinkers,  and  therefore  alone  should  be  tho 
object  of  our  affection*  and  our  Btudiea,  ie  not  a  truth  of  8ci- 
«Dce.  The  ecnsiblc  ie  not  cognizable  without  tho  intolligi- 
ble,  any  more  than  the  aetiBca  are  cognitive  without  the  m- 
tolloct  or  mind — tlic  noetic  facnlty.  Matter  ig,  to  eay  the 
least,  as  unintelligible,  as  dlHicidt  to  know  in  itiwlf,  asspiril. 
Berkeley  and  Coliicr  deny  the  exietenee  of  a  material  world 
oat  o£  or  distinct  from  tho  mind.  Ucrkclov  held  that  what 
we  call  external  or  material  objects  aretiimply  pictures  paint- 
ed by  tho  hand  of  Uod  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  have 
no  existence  out  of  iL  Fiehte  makes  all  objects,  whether 
material  or  spirituuU  tlw  Ego  projected  or  protended ; 
LiiIbuitK  resolvL'6  matter  into  force,  or  i»i>  activa,  acting  nl- 
wiiys  fn:>m  its  centre  outward  ;  Father  Boseovieh  regards 
matter  as  cenlree  of  attra;;tion  ;  and  Huxley  denies  that  he 
is  a  materialist,  because  be  does  not  know  what  matter  h. 
I^rom  the  dispatca  of  philosophers  we  should  concladc  that 
nothing  is  less  cognizable  or  further  from  being  an  object  of 
eeictico  than  matter,  which  our  advanced  thinkers  hold,  to  he 
tlie  uidy  thing  kuowulitc  at  all,  nay,  a^  tiie  only  reality.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  dcicuce  has  not  yot demonstrated  that9t>-oaIlQd 
material  existences  are  the  only  exidteiicccs  or  juatiOed  the 
Sadduoees  who  believed  in  neither  angel  nor  spirit. 

The  prescat  article  baring  for  its  object  only  to  show 
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tliattLeclmreliia  her U-aohiriK  does  noteonfliet  with fieieDce. 
we  are  not  required  to  esUbmli  the  truth  of  licr  tcucliiog, 
or  even' to  raise  tlie  question  whether  lier  Ceacliing  is  true 
or  falec.  All  we  are  required  to  do  here  lu  or<lcr  to  refute 
Dr.  Draper's  cliarge  is,  to  show  that  her  teaching  in  no  in- 
stance conflicts  with  any  .scieiititio  truth,  ur  truth  which 
ecienUfic  investigation  hae  established  ur  can  estahtisli.  If 
the  Bcieutists  can  establish  qo  truth  which  &hu  denies,  or 
which  docB  not  deuy  anv  doctrine  &ho  tcucLus,  theru  obvioufr- 
1^  is  DO  coiifllot  between  religion  a£  site  presents  it,  and  aci- 
cncc.  There  may  be  diiterences,  but  difEeroucc  is  not  ucccfr- 
Barilj  nntagoniFin.  Spirit  and  matter  niaj  differ,  or  be  di- 
veiBe  ;  but  the  asiwrtiou  of  the  one  does  not  deny  the  otlier, 
for  hotli  may  be  ruil  cxistenccB.  AVe  do  not  deny  matter  or 
its  la.vi6  as  far  as  bcieiititlcatly  determined ;  what  we  den^*  is, 
tliat  science  hue  proved  or  can  prove  tli&t  tnatter  and  its 
laws  are  the  only  reality,  and  that  matter  and  it£  laws  explain 
the  cxietence  of  the  universe  with  all  ite  formE  and  phonotn- 
ena,  especially  life,  feeling,  thought,  reason,  and  moral  af- 
fection, or  conscience.  Science  lias  never  yet  shown  that 
any  pomible  combination  of  lifelees  atoine  can  originate  life, 
or  that  gravitation  and  gratitude  are  tlie  result  of  one  and  the 
6anie  pliyiiical  law,  ae  Mr.  Knierson  teaches.  It  is  enougb 
for  our  present  purpose  to  say. — what  cannot  )je  denied, — that 
the  materialiem  defended  by  Tyndall  and  Spencer  as  science, 
iu  which  Dr.  Draper  seems  to  agree,  is  not  science,  and  in  at 
be&t  only  an  opinion,  and  in  our  judgment,  a  very  abfiun) 
upicion,  held  by  some  so-called  scientists.  We  may  say  the 
BUJne  of  every  tlicory  of  the  BO-called  scientists  rejected  by 
tlie  churcli. 

But  it  is  the  recent  so-called  science  of  geology,  that  af- 
fords the  most  ample  proofs  of  the  conflict  between  reli^on 
and  science.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  geological  fads  ttiat 
the  church  denies.  That  tliere  are  geologim  theories,  and 
deductions  from  those  theories,  whicli  do  not  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  or  at  least  with  ttie  teaching  of 
some  theologians,  is  not  denied.  In  matters  of  pure  science, 
theologians  are  Einiply  scientistK,  and  have  no  more  author- 
ity than  they  to  bind  the  church  by  their  theories.  The  only 
tliing  to  be  said  in  their  favor  is,  tliat  knowing  the  teaching 
of  the  churcli,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever  the  ca«:  with  pru- 
fessed  scientists,  they  are  better  judtres  of  wliat  theoriiai  or 
cxphmatiou  of  facts  do  or  do  not  conniet  with  that  teacluDg.. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  shuw  that  the  facte  dieclueed  by  tuaj 
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iQTestigation  of  geoWiets  contlict  with  the  nccount  of  Uic 
creation  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genfjttji.  TVfi  will  only 
say  here  that  the  church  has  never,  as  far  aa  wc  are  inform- 
ed, delliied  ill  wliat  aeuee  that  chapter  is  to  be  unJertitond, 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  litoral'or  an  historical 
eenec;  in  a  pliilo^ophical  sense,  as  Joaephus  ttlU  ita  it  wn» 
nndorstood  bv  the  Jews ;  or  in  a  moral  aonse,  as  marlcin^  the 
iiioml  order  of  the  work  of  creation,  as  it  was  explained  by 
St.  Aiignntine.  Rut  we  see  no  conflict  hetweeii  it,  taken 
hietorically,  and  any  geological  facts  we  arc  aware  of.  We 
are  tciM  that  the  earth  wa-t  at  first  without  form,  and  void ; 
that  19,  as  vre  undcrBtand  it,  was  not  created  in  its  complete 
or  p«;rfci;t  sUtto,  hut  only  in  ita  principles  or  elements,  wliicJi 

fpvea  room  for  its  dovelopinent  and  complotion,  so  to  speuk^ 
ly  the  agency  of  aecond  cauaea,  though  always  by  force  of 
the  original  principle  which  detenniuesthe  nature,  the  direc- 
tion, and  limit  of  the  develoument.  Thia  gives  room  for  all 
those  eha.U"es,  variations,  ana  modilicationit  geology  showg 
the  earth  lias  undergone  from  physical  canees.  So  her©  19 
no  oontlict,  at  least  no  ueuessary  conflict. 

But  theao  tliangua  coutd  not  liavo  taJten  place  in  the  brief 
space  of  time  allowed  by  the  JJibUcal  chronology.  We  an- 
swer to  this:  1.  That  many  of  the  chuugeB  the  earth  la 
sappoeed  to  have  andcr^onc,  and  wtiich  aru  a^ennicd  to  re- 
quire millions  of  ages  for  effcctinj*  thorn,  are  treologieal 
theoriea,  hypotheses,  conjoctiires,  gueasca,  not  scientiticallv 
verified  facts.  The  re;ility  of  the  several  geological  periods 
ta  distinct  and  eucce&tive  perioda.  remains  to  be  proved. 
Several  of  them  may  have  been  contemporaneous,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bo-called  etoue  period  may  have  been  contem- 
porary, if  not  in  the  same  locality,  in  dillerent  localities,  with 
tlie  so-called  bronze  period  or  the  iron  period.  The  North- 
American  Indians,  when  New  England  wua  tinst  settled  by 
Europeana,  iised  stone  axes,  atone  knives,  and  other  imple- 
ments tfuide  of  etone.  We  have  often,  in  ourown  boyhood, 
picked  them  up  in  the  tielde  we  were  traversine.  They 
were  called  Indian  axes,  Indian  knives,  t&c.  The  discovery 
of  stone  implements  in  a  given  locality  provoa  nothing  acto 
the  age  of  the  world,  nor  eirher  of  the  orgin  or  of  the  auo- 
ce^ive  etugei)  of  civilization.  Dr.  Dnipur,  in  uutne  one  of 
his  works,  lells  nsaa  an  unquestionable  fact  that  there  wa«a 
time  when  all  parts  of  the  North- Americnti  continent  were  iso- 
thcnnal.  hud  one  and  the  same  iiiild  and  equable  eliinatc, 
wliich  wearesure  ia  more  than  lie  kiigwa  or  cau scientifically 
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oiitatilisb.  It  issn  unvcriiicdajidaD  tiDvcrifiablchypotheeiau 
We  can  ooncliidc  nothing  against  the  church,  if  we  find  her 
teaching  conflicting  with  sncli  ooniccturefl  or  hypotbesee. 

2.  To  the  alleged  "chronicles  of  the  rocW  a»*l  tJie  hjnp 
]ierio(l  that  tlm  eurth  was  In  pre]mratioQ  fur  the  aliode  of 
man,  we  Imre  Httlc  to  say  till  ^itulogttit^t  prove  to  ne  tliat  tJiej 
liave  tlie  key  to  thoue  chronicles,  and  rightly  interurvt  them. 
But  i£  tlicy  dcnmnd  more  time  than  the  Biblical  curonolo^v 
allows,  we  would  remind  tlioin  that  chronology  begins  witn 
the  tirat  day.  How  long  a  period  elapsed  l>etweeti  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  first  day,  we  do  not 
knnw^ljerhapK  long  etiongh  to  answer  all  the  reaAonable  de- 
mands of  t!ie  genlogiete, 

;J,  We  reply  still  further,  that  the  church,  we  believe,  has 
ne%'cr  given  any  authoritative  decision  of  the  question  of 
chronology,  and  it  re«Ui  with  learned  and  scieutinc  men.  It 
is  a  question  of  scicnco  and  erudition,  not  a  qneetion  of  faith, 
at  loaat  so  far  as  we  have  been  taught.  For  ourselves,  wo 
are  content  to  receive  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint ;  but 
we  do  not  regfii-d  the  age  of  the  world  as  very  important  to 
be  known,  for  time  t>egan  with  its  creation.  Kefore  it  was 
created,  tlicro  was  no  time  to  be  reclcoued.  The  important 
thing  to  be  recognized  is  tlie  fact  itself  of  creation,  that "  God 
in  tliobegiuning  created  the  hoaveneand  the  earth."  Or&Ued 
we  a;iy,  not  evolved,  generated,  or  projected  them.  He  who 
admit*  the  fact  of  creation  of  all  things  from  nothing  by  the 
sole  uticrgy  of  the  divine  Word,  admitH  what  ia  eitseutial, 
whether  no  counts  a  few  centuries  more  or  less  since  tbo 
world  began.  And  that  such  is  lUc  mind  of  tlie  elmrcli  we 
infer  from  t!ie  fact,  that  she  leaves  the  chronological  question 
undcteniiined. 

The  diurcrh'rt  teaching  conflicts  with  the  Spencerian  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  ana  bo  doee  plain  common -sense,  for  It 
denies  both  (iod  ami  creation.  We  have  not  read  all  tlie 
publieniiund  of  Mr.  Horhurt  Spencer,  but  we  have  read  the 
second  edition  uf  his  I'rimnjdfj*  afantnc  PhilmopAy,  and 
the  first  volume  of  his  Bioiogy,  and  lookud  throngit  eomoof 
his  other  worlcs.     When  we  have  lourned  lui  author's  priuci- 

Ct  and  method,  we  have  learned  all  of  any  importance  ho 
to  tell  ns.  We  take  no  interest  in  his  elaboration  of  hid 
flvstem.  ur  its  details.  No  tnith  in  the  details  can  redeem 
the  fabity  of  the  prineiplea,  or  atone  for  tlio  vieiouBucss  of 
the  metliud.  Spencer  rnav  have  some  acQUaintaiirc  with  tlie 
physical  seiciiuofc,  but  ite  )ias  not  a  spark  of  philuBopliical 
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geniiiB,  and  hie  mind  is  eiseutially  unscietitilic.  lie  is  tnr^ 
Kid,  verbose,  wfarisome,  aud  dulJ,  as  a  writer;  shallow,  nny, 
iiulKicile,  o£  a  tlilnker;  inuiit,  lU  a  rcaeoimr;  uiul  conoetted 
and  ignorant  alinoet  beyond  coneeption,  a&  a  man  ;  who,  lie- 
canae  he  perhaps  has*  advanced  m  eoiiie  regpcct«  bcyoud 
what  he  knew  in  his  own  childhood,  fancies  that  he  knows 
more  than  al!  the  reet  of  maokiud.  There  w  not  a  page  of 
liiB  wrilinys  ihiit  we  have  rcaid  in  wtiich  wc  do  not  aiscover 
n  totid  \&CK  of  iit&ight,  and  a  most  deplorablo  i|Lrnorance  of 
wliut  others  kuow.  He  founds  new  philotiophy,  and  revolu- 
tionize the  world  of  tlionght  I  He  become  a  teacher  of  mnu* 
tdndl  Bah  I  The  man  is  a  hnmbue;,  a  more  amuitigatod 
hnmhug  tlian  was  even  Jeremy  IJcntlifim. 

The  new  philoeuphy  divides  all  thuijcs  into  the  knowable 
and  the  imkimwaljlo.  To  the  unknowable  it  relcgatta*  all 
principles,  substances,  and  causes,  and  restricts  the  knowable 
to  the  plienoiueual.  Yet  it  writes  u  volume  on  Tiret  Prin- 
ciples! First  principles  of  the  new  philoeophy  indeed,  not 
of  the  real,  norof  nature.  Be  it  so.  That  only  confesses  that 
the  ibew  philuBuphy  is  unreal,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eipljnation  of  the  real  eoeinoe.  "What  ia  iiakiiowable  is  to 
u*  aa  if  it  were  not  bow,  Uien,  treat  of  the  unknowable  at 
all!  Yet  a  whole  division  of  Mr.  Spencers  J'lrst  Prifioi- 
phfi  ie  devoted  to  the  uiikuowable.  But  pass  to  the  know- 
able.  The  knowable  is  restricted  to  the  phenotnenal.  Phe- 
nomena have  no  subsistence  in  tliemselves,  bat  ore  eiraple 
aiipuarancca  or  manife«tiitioni<,  and  are,  a&  Mr.  Spencer,  or, 
if  not  he,  hie  dieeiple,  a  much  brighter  intellect,  Mr.  John 
Fiskc,  justly  asserts,  unthinkable  without  thinking  a  snh- 
atance,  a  reality,  or  a  Something  of  which  they  arc  manifesta- 
tions, or  which  appears  in  tlieitL  AVliat  is  thinkable  is  know- 
able, so  there  is  no  knowable  witbont  knowinjif  thennknow- 
able  I  Brave  pliilosophers,  these  fellows,  and  worthy  of  the 
admiration  and  patroiuigu  of  Professor  Yuuniaiu*  and  thu 
great  publication  house  of  D.  Appteton  &  Co.  The  new 
philosuphy  teaches  us  that  science  doats  only  with  the  pho- 
nomenal,  and  it  includeKiii  tlienhenomeniil  the  entire  mimet- 
ic order  of  Plato,  the  whole  individual  and  eensible  universe, 
thusredncing  sensible  facts  themselves,  ti  istorical  even  to.  and 
the  results  of  Boicntitic  experiment  and  investigation,  to  plio- 
nomcna  or  appeiinuicca :  and  then  tells  us  very  gravely  that 
the  phenomenal  is  iinlhinkablo  without  the  real,  which  in 
all  cases  is  nnknowable  and,  therefore,  unthinkable  I  Suppose 
the  church  does  come  in  conflict  with  this  new  phitotiopliy, 
is  it  any  thing  to  her  discredit  ? 
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Both  Sponcer  and  his  disciple  Fiske  deny  that  thoy  are 
atlieiets,  on  the  ground  t}iat  they  rucugoizo  u  reaJ  and  8ub- 
stanti&l  cosmos  that  appcsirs  or  manife^U  itself  in  the  ooemio 
plienomona.  Tlits  eubstimce,  reiility,  sometliing,  thftt  is  to 
Bay,  the  real  cosinoe  iiinnlfested  in  tlie  cosmic  phenomena, 
Mr.  Fi&kc  eays,  may  be  called  either  Qod  or  oatare,  as  looked 
At  from  the  religions  or  from  tlio  scleutiiie  point  of  view. 
The  (josrnistB  are  not  aware,  w©  eupposo,  that  a  clearer  and 
more  docidtd  avowal  of  Htlicism  it  would  be  iinposflihle  to 
make.  Mr.  Draper  is  cliary  of  professing  athoiam,  as  are  most 
of  our  Eiit;li&h  and  American  advanced  thinkers  ;  but  after 
commending  the  Kahometan  Averrlmes  for  hie  suooeasfnl 
culti^-ation  of  ecienee  and  hisecientitic  views  of  God,  hetolU 
ns  his  con^^;ptiouls  of  God  were  pantheistic,  Wc  suppose 
the  profc86or  m  ignonuit  that  pantheism  ig  only  a  form  of 
atheiiGiu.  Atheism  identiiies  God  with  the  cosmoft,  panthe- 
ism identifies  the  cownos  with  God,  and  both  hold  him  to  be 
tilt:  force,  eubetanoe,  or  reality  of  the  coamio  plieuoinena,  and 
neither  reco^izes  any  snperiMistnio  Being.  Men  who  know 
any  thing  of  tltcology  know  that,  however  our  advanced 
thmkers  may  deceive  thetmelveB  or  try  to  deceive  othere. 
they  aro  neithi^r  more  nor  less  than  pitiable  atheists,  and 
therefore  both  hIaAphemera  and  fools  according  to  the  Holy 
Seripturos. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  atJieisin  is  an  unproved  and 
an  unprnvahle  liyputhesiK,  and  therefore  not  a  $t!ietiti6c  trnth. 
Equally  removed  from  osfablisUod  acioncearo  all  the  theories 
constructed  to  explain  tiie  existence  and  various  and  chang- 
ing fonns  of  the  universe  or  cosmos  without  the  act  of  erea- 
duu.  The  Orientals  and  the  eiirlier  Greeks,  after  the  great 
gentile  apostasy,  or  the  iiitmdnction  of  nationnl,  or  rather 
gentile,  tribal,  or  family  religions,  appear  to  have  held  the 
origin  of  the  universe  in  geriuratiun,  and  hence  they  repi-e- 
aciitod  their  gods  as  male  and  fcmalo.  Later  we  And,  with 
the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  the  theory  of  emanation. 
Plato  and  Arigtotle^  though  failing  to  recognize  the  ciMjativo 
net,  adopted  what  comes  neftreat  to  it :  the  theory  of  forma- 
tion, or  the  formation  of  the  eusruoiiaiid  its  contents,  by  an 
intelligent  Hind  detaching  from  itself  ideas  or  sabstaatial 
forma  and  imprejeine  them  on  preexisting  matter.  Spinoza 
made  the  cusmuB  and  all  existences  modes  or  affectioiu  of 
one  inHnito  and  only  substance.  Epicuma,  Leueippus,  and 
Democritus  made  all  tilings,  life,  tlioiiglit,  love,  hatred,  Ac, 
originate  in  the  fortuituns  comhiimtioa  of  material,  lifeless, 
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and  senseless  atoms;  but  whence  CJime  the  atoms,  they  forget 
to  tell  us.  Speiicer,  lluxloy,  Tyndall^  mid  otliens  agree  in 
maaj  reepocts  with  tho  Epicunian  coBmogony.  Sncncor 
differs  from  Epicurus  only  id  tlie  reapcct  that  the  eombinatioii 
u  not  fortuitous,  but  by  lorcc  of  law  ;  but  whence  came  ttiu 
law,  he  does  not  inform  us  :  very  likely  he  does  not  know 
himself,  lie  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  and  all  tlie  facts 
of  the  cosmos  or  universe,  man  and  nature,  religion,  morality, 
tlio  state,  and  society,  by  wlisit  he  calls  evolution.  Yet  he 
confesses  that  the  word  evolution  does  not  exactly  express 
bis  meaning,  and,  in  fact,  what  he  attempts  to  express  by  it  is 
no  evolution  at  all,  for  it  evolves  notlmie-  Giveu  matter 
and  motion,  he  can  produce  the  cosmos.  As  we  understand 
biin,  tiiere  in  no  evolution  in  the  caae,  hut  simple  conc(;ntr.v 
tion  and  dispersion  of  force,  in  "  eterne  alternation,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  There  is  a 
ceaseleea  ebb  and  flood  of  material  force  in  endless  altenui- 
tion  or  succession.  The  eoncuntratiou  whiuh  tnkes  place 
by  &  fixed  and  invariable  law  is  life,  and  its  dispersion  u 
death;  as  what  is  concentration  on  the  one  side  or  in  one 

filace  IB.  dispersion  on  tlie  other  side  or  in  another  place,  ea 
ife  springs  from  death,  and  dcntti  from  life.  What  is  life  here 
is  death  Uiere,and  what  to  ns  is  death  iato  others  life.  This 
is  mere  tlieory,  and  not  even  Dr.  Draper  will  pretend  tliat 
it  is  establlBhed  science.  "Wo  do  not  pretend  that  the  clmreh 
teaches  that  the  world  was  created  in  the  beginning  precisely 
as  we  now  find  it,  any  more  tlian  she  teaches  that  the  infant 
is  bom  a  f iilt-grown  man.  Wc  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  very 
great  physical  changes,  as  well  as  moral;  nor  do  we  deny 
evolution  or  development  in  every  sense.  All  we  maintain 
ie,  that  neither  evolution  nor  development  can  operate  with- 
out something  to  ouerato  upon,  and  it  can  only  evolve  or 
develop  the  germs  dcpositea  in  the  matter  created.  Hence 
we  reject  Darwinism,  not  because  it  directly  denies  the  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  but  beeause  it  assumes  tliat  species  may  be 
originated  and  formed  without  any  created  germ  from 
which  they  are  developed.  It,  therefore,  Hupposes  that 
natural  canees  can  do  wliat  our  advanced  thinkers  deny  tliat 
<Tod  can  do, — create  something  from  nothing.  But  Dar- 
winism is  a  mere  hypotheeis.  and  in  no  sense  established 
ecience.  We  have  read  Darwin  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species  , 
by  natural  Selection,"  and  on  "  the  Descent  of  Man."     He        I 

£  resents  us  a  considerable  array  of  facts  pertaining  to  natural        " 
istory,  some  of  them  both  interesting  and  important;  but 
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thej  fail,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  warrant  Tiis  indnctiona. 
They  may  all  be  conceded  without  those  iadoctioiu,  for 
there  is  no  iieccsjyirjr  connectinii  between  them  and  the 
theory  tliey  are  adduced  to  eetahlisli. 

Ijiit  tiic  real  ofTeiicc  of  the  uliiirtih  is,  not  that  slic  rejects 
any  facts  or  truth  of  science,  proved  to  be  such,  but  tliat  she 
etuudily  rcfueea  to  accept  mere  tliconea,hy[H>thc8e8,  eonjcctr 
iiree,  guesses,  ax  erience,  because  put  forth  in  the  name  of 
acieuce,  ftiid  by  meu  who  have  devoted  tlicmsclvc*  not  nti- 
suceessfnlly,  It  may  he,  to  some  one  or  more  of  tlie  special 
seitttiees;  and  does  not  proceed  forthwith  to  indorse  them 
and  to  modify  her  timc-h«norctl  doctrine  to  conform  to  them, 
that  IE,  to  charigB  ht-T  entire  doctrine  to  make  it  conform  to 
unfoimiled  and  generally  abitiin]  aseumptions.  Theereater 
part  of  what  our  advanced  thinkers  call  eclcuce,  eomnMUi  not 
only  of  ussiimptious,  but  of  aseumptious  hardly  made  before 
thev  are  modified  or  rejected  for  others  equally  bo^ulese,  to 
be  m  their  tnm  mndified  or  miccted.  We  know  nothing  flo 
uncertain  and  cKancefii!  as  this  so-called  science,  which  our 
author  holds  the  cliureh  verv  blaniahle  for  not  accepting 
and  teaching,  Profciusor  John  Fiske,  after  setting  TortK 
with  an  air  of  perfect  conviction  the  leading  features  of  the 
coeinic  or  new  philouophy,  which  he  had  accepted  only  Uie 
nreeeding  yi'ar,  adds:  "nnch  is  the  tuaehJng  of  cicienoe  Ut- 
day ;  but  what  it  will  be  tifty  years  hence,  what  clianices  or 
mod iii cations  llto  investijiationB  continually  K"'"K  ^"  '"  aU 
quarters  will  necessitate,  no  one  can  say,'  Indeed,  our 
scientist  regard  science,  as  oor  free-lovers  regard  marriage, 
as  simply  proviBory,  and  wotild  be  diagiiRteawith  it  tf  not 
at  liberty  to  be  conetantly  changing  it.  They  regard  troth 
flit  variable  a»  thtair  own  viewii  and  moodti.  Then  these 
advanced  tliiukers,  these  "prophets  of  the  uewnees,"  as  a 
witty  friend  of  ours  happily  termed  them,  shrink  witli  hor- 
ror fi*om  the  unchangeable,  or  tlic  invariable  and  the  pop- 
manent  They  wish  to  be  able  to  change  their  science  ad 
often  OS  the  fasliionable  latlyclianges  the  stylo  of  her  bonnet' 
Their  greatest  and  most  crualiing  objection  to  the  cburoli 
18,  that  Khe  does  not  change  with  the  timai  or  with  men's 
opiniona,  hut  teaches  the  eaiiio  doctrines  to  tlie  nineteenth 
century  that  she  did  to  the  Hntt,  the  tenth,  or  tlie  tliirteenth 
century.  They  hold  that  truth  except  in  pure  mat  he  mat  ice, 
whicih  is  a  purely  onalytieii]  ficicuce,  is  a  variable  quantity. 
Or  rather,  like  tlie  Ciod  of  the  Hegelians,  it  is  a  becoming, 
daa  Werderk,  not  something  that  is.     They  never  attain  to 
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Irnth  ;  they  ai-e  onlv  In  hopes  that  by  continued  and  more 
extended  investigations,  with  more  ample  moans  nnd  bettor 
instnimente,  they  will — attain  it?  No,  but  solve  provieorily 
BoniG  probtpmn,  wIiipIi  science  is  not  now  in  n  condition  to 
soh't-  even  provieorily.  Tet  tliey  insist  ttiat  their  theories. 
hypothus«a,  con jectii lira,  and  OTieitMis  shall  lie  received  anil 
treated  as  unqueetionablc  eeioncc.  Can  it  be  any  serious 
obiiiction  to  the  clinrch  that  she  ref iwe*  to  do  so  f 

Many  of  the  theories  the  ehnreh  oondcmns  or  refuses  to 
entertain  arc  grossly  immoral  and  blasphemous,  and  strilce 
at  the  foimthition  of  piiblic  order  and  PoeiaJ  welt-being. 
Such  18  the  new  jphiloeophy  concocted  by  IlerV-rt  Spencer 
and  indor>«;cl  by  rrofessor  Youman*.  The  oosmints  are  not 
mere  ha.riulc8fl  tlieorizers  and  eoeculatore.  They, — and  in 
this  iiispeet  Tytidal],  Huxley,  Draper,  and  other  atheistic 
writers  ore  to  he  classed  with  them, — in  the  name  of  science 
deny  science  itself.  They  reject  the  principles  on  whidi  all 
-science  ns  well  as  religion  rests.  If  they  itre  rij^ht  there  is 
and  can  be  no  truth,  no  right  or  wrong,  no  mural  order,  no 
society,  no  government,  as  we  see  ill  Prussiauized  Germany, 
except  that  of  brute  force,  no  state,  no  public  or  privaite 
virtue ;  for  thfaw  all  suppose  a  distinction  between  moral 
laws  and  phvsical  Itiws,  betweeii  gratitude  and  gravitation, 
between  a  virtuous  act  and  a  handsome  face,  between  vice 
and  a  dofonned  iejr,  and  in  the  eausc  as  well  a*  in  the  effect. 
The  questions  involved  are  notcompamtivcly  idle  questions, 
such  as,  Are  there  inliaUitanla  in  the  inouu!  or,  Ha£  Ihit 
earth,  as  Dr.  M'Cosli  nuiintains,  been  munlded  out  of  etur 
dust 't  They  strike  at  the  very  basis  of  all  hold  dear  and 
sacred  by  mankind  in  alt  ogcd  and  nations  of  the  world. 
These  men  scatter  firebrands  and  deatli,  and  would  have  us 
believe  them  in  sport;  and  u  shallow  and  unreasoning  age, 
like  this  nineteenth  century^decreesthera  its  higiiest  honors, 
and  runs  in  crowds  after  tlujin,  and  liatens  to  thtiin  with  open 
ears  and  gupiu^  uiuuthn.  What  would  bct^omc  of  the  nations, 
of  the  human  race  itsolf,  if  the  churcli  wore  not  in  the  world 
to  cover  the  great  clouiontal  truths  of  scionoo  and  virtue 
with  her  sacred  legis,  and  to  brand  these  enemies  of  God 
and  man  with  lior  .innthcraa? 

The  instances  we  have  adduced  are  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  tliut  while  there  is  no  conflict  between  her  and  genuine 
uciciice,  the  ciiurch  has  been  and  is  fnlly  juatifiod  in  her 
condemnation  of  the  immoral  and  false  theories,  assumptions, 
and  speculations  of  our  advanced  tliinkere  or  prophetis  of  the 
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iitiwnc8«,  wlio  pretend  tu  be  men  of  edenoc.    We  hold  that  It 
ift  fiildC  tu  allcgp  tluit  crrnr  is  linraiksee  vrhile  tnitli  ie  free  to 
combat  it.     "Error,"  sii^ya  the  Climcse  proverb,  "  will  make 
the  circuit  of  the  clobc,  While  Truth  ispiilliiiffon  her  boots." 
A  inaj]  is  as  luorallT  responsible  for  tlic  opinions  he  cini(« 
ftti  lie  15  for  niiy  otJier  of  hiA  nct».     A  thniiiiand  liighway- 
ritbbcrieB  or  a  tlioiisaiid  roiti-blowled  nntrders  would  nc  but 
a  light  Mtiial  ofteric-e  in  coinpu.rison  with  tlie  publication  of 
ouc  such  book  as  this  before  ue.     Men  of  science  eboiild 
honor  aiid  defend  truth,  not  disparage  and  denv.  or  labor  to 
imdcrmino  it.    They  should  etudj  the  6yllabua"of  our  Holy 
Father,  I'hia  IX,  mid  try  to  profit  by  its  condeinnntiun  of 
llioir  more  prominent  errors.     It  nnqncBttoimblv  e-oiidomna 
much  that  is  called,  by  people  who  have  lost  alf  conception 
of  the  spiritual  life,  modern  civilization,  but  it  condemm 
liothin^  that  science  docs  or  can  verify,  and  nothing;  batench 
theories,  assumptions,  ami  crude  opinions  as  tend,  m  propor- 
tion as  they  aix.'  received  aud  acted  on,  to  uudermino  and 
destroy  civilization  iUelf      Civilization,  as  we  understand  ll_ 
is  tlic   predoininanco    in   sociotj  of  reason    orer  passion,! 
knowleJgc  over  ignorance,  moral  power  o%'er  bmtc  forc^l 
whieli  18  not  poseibEe  without  tlie  predominnrce  of  thow. 
truths  the  chitrch  teaches,  and  the  influence  she  e.\erte. 
Her  freedom  and  independence  i£  the  indiepensable  condi-, 
tiou  i>f  all  real  civilization.     This  freedom  and  ittdcpcndcncfll 
of  the  church  is  relij^ious  liberty.     But  the  religioue  libertjrl 
<jf  modem  civilization,  though  it  bears  the  nameg— and  tbMi 
fact  deceived  many, — in  a  vvf)-  different  thing.     It  does  not 
moan  the  frcL-dom  and  independonee  of  the  eliiirch  of  God, 
hut  ftx-L-dom  of  the  individual,  society,  and  the  sta.ioj'fom  the 
eliureh,  and  therefore  from  the  divine  sovereignty  and  from 
all  the  obligationu  and  reatraiuta  of  religion,  that  la  to  say,  of 
iiKij-al  tinith,  of  reason,  aud  eternal  juBtice.   The  pope,  then,  in 
conUemQing  this  sort  of  religious  liberty,  which  indirectly,  a* 
we  see  In  Germ.'uiy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  pavea 
the  way  for  the  despotism  of  the  state  and  theopprcs^on  of 
conscience,  is  not  warring  iigalniit  civilization,  hut  in  its  faror, 
and  doing  all  in  bis  power  to  eave  it  from  the  tlieoriea  and 
inJluencea  at  work  to  destroy  it.     So  with  regard  to  all  tlie 
other  points  on  which  the  syllabuB  conflicts  with  modem 
ideas  and  tendencies. 

The  chnrcli  holds  that  there  is  a  higher  order  of  reality 
than  the  setisiblo,  and  higher  and  more  imperative  interest* 
than  material  interests, — the  only  real  interests  regarded  with 
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favor  by  modern  civilization.  Hut  it  ie  a  mistake  to  auppoeo 
that  she  \ias  opposed  or  dlecuurwvd  the  study  of  riHture  or 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  scicncoe.  Sho  does  not  givo 
tlieiii  the  Uighe-dt  rauk,  but  she  tucludes  them  iu  her  cmric- 
nliiiu  ;  nnd  we  know  of  no  Catholic  collogo  or  nnivereity  in 
whicli  tliey  do  not  hold  an  honorable  place.  They  were 
fnrtiit'Hy  called  by  the  general  iiatne  of  matliumiitius ;  and  if 
they  did  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  they  receive  at 
pre^SLTit  Binoe  the  wonld-le  scieiiliets,  in  ihcir  theories,  have 
narrowed  the  universe  do-vvn  to  the  world  of  matter  and  iu 
kws,  thtit  is,  material  facts  and  their  generalization,  they 
M-ere  studied,  nnd  the  tnie  method  of  mvestigating  natiira 
wail  as  well  understood  in  the  great  Catholic  enhoole  of  the 
middle  ages  as  it  is  now.  St,  TiKirnafi  vras  aecjiiainted  with 
the  teiichings  of  AvcrrhoiJn,  Dr.  Draper's  pet,  and  refutes 
th(!ni  with  a  far  MipL-rior  seieiicc  wherever  they  come  in  cou- 
iliet  witli  the  teachings  of  the  church  or  sound  philosophy, 
Friiir  Bacon  was  superior  as  a  physicist  to  Francis  Bacon, 
ray  Lord  Venilam.  The  pretence  of  the  later  and  ineainer 
Bacon,  that  the  mediieval  students  solved  all  questions  of 
natural  scienoe  hyajrrtori  reasoning,  ia  a  pure,  uiimitigatod 
farsidiood,  as  he  would  have  known  if  ho  had  known  any 
thing  of  tiiem.  Most  of  them  studied  and  followed  Aristotle; 
and  Dr.  Draper  contends  that  Aristotle  understood  and 
pnll^list;d  tiiti  inductive  method.  Baiion  was  iinotlier  iind  au 
earlier  English  hunibng,  tiiough  less  of  a  hiiinl>tig  ihan  most 
of  those  who  profess  to  follow  him.  Tlie  English  mind 
lo^t  its  integrity  when  it  lout  its  Catholiu  faith,  and  it  seems 
impoflsible  for  it  since  cither  to  discurn  or  to  speak  the 
tnith  whero  religion  la  in  question.  Dr.  Draper,  we  are 
told,  is  an  Englishman  born  and  bi-od,  not,  wo  arc  happy  to 
think,  aii  Amc-rlcan.  But  all  nations  and  races  have  their 
humbugs,  tliough  no  people  liave  them  in  so  great  a  profu- 
sion, or  are  so  easily  hnmhuggod,  as  the  apostate  Engfish. 

The  whole  trouble  with  the  Bcieutista,  aud  which  hrioga 
them  into  couflicC  with  religion,  is  their  neglect  to  distia- 
giiish  between  aaamnptioas,  hypolheaos,  or  eoaj'ecturea,  aud 
what  they  have  scientifically  demonstrated  or  verified. 

All  in  modem  science  so  called,  to  which  the  church  or 
njlfgion  objeetti,  is  aswiiiiiptiofi  or  unverified  hypothesis. 
Whif  hiia  ever  found  the  church  objecting  to  any  certain 
knowledge  io  the  natural  order,  the  axiutns  of  the  loatha- 
matician,  or  the  dctinitione  of  the  geometer,  for  iuetancel 
"We  have  never  found  lier  warring  against  the  propertiea  of 
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the  Bcrew  or  Icvit,  as  taiij^lit  qk  hi  iiiet^Iianifu.  Where  there  !• 
real  science,  or  certain  knowlcdcc  in  the  natoral  order,  slie 
iucludea  it  In  tlie  urciLiiible  to  faith,  and  censures  its  deniiil. 
If  BcientiFts  would  be  cnreful  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  conjecture,  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  insist  onlv  on 
whiit  they  liave  demonstrated  or  ib  scieiitifipttlly  veritiablcjf. 
tiicTu  would  ha  no  cotitlict  botwceu  tbciu  and  the  tbcolo- ■ 
giaiia.  Galileo's  tnnihles  ai-ost*  from  Iiii  demanding  of  tlic 
chnrch  her  iudor^incnt  of  hi«  heliocentric  theory,  which 
was  not  then,  even  if  it  he  now,  any  thing  but  an  undemon- 
Btrated  hypotliesis.  TVhn.t  he  wanted  wiis,  not  lilwrty  tt> 
pui-sue  his  investi^atione  as  a  acicntist  or  pbyeicist,  for  tliat 
lie  had  in  itM  jiWnitudt;,  but  that  tlie  chnrvit  (diould  inter- 
vene, and  by  her  authority  silence  hie  contradictore.  A  very 
modest  request ! 

Let  tlio  acientl^t«  pursue  their  investigations  into  every 
depnrtment  of  nature  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  and 
ability,  but  if  they  wish  to  avoid  hII  eontlict  willi  religion, 
let  tlicm  ecrapnlfHisiy  refrain  fioiii  a*serlinga«  science  what] 
IB  not  science,  and  from  denying  tJie  teucbin^H  of  the  church, 
■which  they  liavc  not  disproved  and  cannot  disprove  by  eci- 
ence.  There  may  be  more  things  in  heaveu  and  earth  thun^ 
arc  dreamt  of  in  their  philoaophy,  Lnkudc  proved  nothi 
in  fiivor  of  atheism  when  be  siid  he  "liad  never  seen  G 
at  the  end  of  hi*  telescope."  Nor  doea  Herbert  Spencer 
disprove  the  existence  of  an  intelligible  world,  or  prove  tliat 
the  sensible  h  the  only  reality  by  relegating  being,  auhstauoe,. 
vrinciplo&t  and  causes  to  the  unilmowable,  especially  since  he 
IS  obliged  to  confetti  that  the  seUBlble.  which  he  asserts,  i*i 
knowablo  only  by  virtue  of  tlic  intelligible,  the  physical' 
ouly  through  tlie  metapliyslciil.  Huxley  dues  not  pinjve 
that  protopinsm  is  the  pliysicid  basis  of  life,  or  tliat  life 
originates  in  dead  matter,  lor  he  cannot  eay  what  other  ele- 
ment th:in  the  cbeniieal  coiiKtitueiits,  into  whiuh  he  re»olv«A 
firotoplasm,  is  operative  in  the  production  imd  support  of 
ife.  Because  the  principle  of  life  escaiiea  all  chemical 
nnalynis,  ho  cannot  say  tliero  is  no  sucli  principle,  or  tliat 
it  is  identical  with  proteinc,  itself  a  hypotbctical  existence. 
Tyiidall  liiidsonly  matter,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore 
that  spirit  is  not  an  real  and  as  intelligible  as  matter.  The 
blijid  man,  because  he  cannot  tiee  the  light,  h:is  no  right  to 
deny  the  cxiitcaco  of  light.  Our  advanced  t)iiuker»  have 
no  right  to  measure  Uio  capacity  of  the  human  mind  by  tlie 
narrow  dimeneions  of  their  ownj  or,  because  they  are  pur- 
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blinil,  that  no  one  aecsor  can  3ee  fartlior  tlmii  thoy  thoinsclvee. 
How  do  tlic.v  know  tliat  they  do  not,  in  their  jMirbliodncas 
and  lack  of  insiglit,  excliulB  from  tlieir  uiiiveree  the  greater 
and  more  important  part  t^f  reiilitv,  and,  if  not  sensible,  jot 
very  iiitelH^uile?  Nav,  liow  do  lliej  fenow  tliat  tliere  Ik  not 
a  supernatural  order,  supernflturfttiv  rcvtalcd  to  the  human 
race,  and  tiiiiglit  to  all  wlio  will  hear  lier  b_v  tlie  clitirch ; 
They,  therefore,  iniist  not  presnme  tx>  deny  and  reject  as 
unreal  or  as  a  fable  what  tlie  nice  has  always  held,  unless 
they  liave  certain  proof  tli.it  it  tJi  fiiise.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  take  care  to  affirm  nothings  science  which 
is  only  (tpitiion,  conjociture,  or  mere  theory;  such  as  that 
the  earth  ii>  constructed  from  a  fragment  of  an  exploded 
comet,  or  from  *'  star  dust,"  the  existence  of  auid  star  dnrt 
boinw  itself  oxcoedin"ly  problenmtica.1. 

The  prophets  of  tlte  newneea,  or  onr  advanced  thinlcors, 
lire  greatly  Bcandalized  if  any  one  pnwumes  to  qnesCJon 
*'mooern  ideas,"  or  to  doubt  the  infallihility  of  "modern 
civilization."  Their  whole  labor  is  to  draw  off  the  affeo- 
tious  from  the  heavenly,  and  fix  them  on  the  "earthly." 
They  assign  thcliiffhcst  rank  to  umterial  iutcit'stsorsunBibie 
goods :  nay,  hold  rliera  to  be  the  only  real  interest*,  the  only 
aoJid  gooas.  Ttiey  would  have  i»  live  for  this  life  alone, 
and  tilts  they  would  perauadc  aa  is  the  tenching  of  science. 
But  experience  is  playing  sad  pranke  with  this  sort  of  8ci- 
cuec.  What  is  calle<i  modem  civilization  is  based  on  it; 
and  it  is  only  the  wilfully  blind  that  do  not  see  that  it  is  as 
destnictive  to  material  inti-rt'sts  as  it  Is  to  spiritual  interests, 
to  the  goods  of  this  Hfo  as  to  the  hopes  of  heaven.  The 
gif  atetit  concxjivalih;  folly  is  that  wliich  a'lvi'R  up  hiaiven  for 
earth,  the  unseen  and  the  clcrnal  for  the  temporal  and  Oie 
porisliiiig.  All  true  scieuce  teaches  us  tliat  the  goods  of 
this  life,  as  religion  herself  teaehes,  are  secured  only  by 
ficlf-denial,  by  turning  our  back  on  them  ae  the  end  oi  onr 
labore,  and  living  only  for  the  goods  of  the  life  to  come. 

England  is  the  beat  representative  of  modern  civilization, 
and,  after  England  or  fireat  Hrittiin,coinCH  our  own  Kcpnb- 
lie.  Eiigiana  is  prL-oisoly  the  eountry  in  which  wo  find  the 
ffreatcflt  poverty  and  the  must  squalid  wrcf^^iheduesa  ;  and 
uuiidreds  and  thousiiuds  of  workingmen  Eind  women  in  our 
own  country  are  out  of  work  because  there  is  no  work  for 
thetn  to  do,  and  must  starve  unless  kept  alive  by  public  or 
private  charity.  Moral  principles  are  sacrificed  to  material 
interests,  and  with  them  tlie  niaUtrial  intcrei«t«i  thumHelvcs. 
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1^  sad  rceult  of  modem  civUization  in  the  material  order, 
in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  laboring  claases,  as 
evinced  by  the  frequent  striKes  and  destructive  combin&- 
ttoiu  to  wliich  tliey  are  driven,  is  a  sad  commentarji'  on 
"modem  civilization  "  and  the  "  modern  ido**." 
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[Fn>u  Uia  OUImUc  World  (or  Oeoembw,  iSTOi] 

TsB  following  letter,  suggesting  certain  difficulties 
which  inaiiy  well-disposed  and  earnest-minded  persona 
find  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  CfttlioUe  faith  .spcAka^ 
for  itself,  and    deserves  a  respectful   oouaideration : 

■•Nbw  Yohx,  October  «.  1870. 

"Mt  nsAit  RrRr  Pardon  me  for  )iitni<linit  ujinu  you,  wliom  I 
b&VQ  never  wen.  I  do  »o  In  o1)0(lt«iic«  to  ad  impulse  which  urgn 
ine  to  communlcaie  with  you,  by  letter  or  otherwise.  WJtbou  hu- 
Ihcr  prcfnCQ,    otlow  mo  to  state  n  coso. 

"My  parenls  nnd  nesrly  aU  my  frieuda  are  Prol«8tftati,  and  I 
never  faud  a  suaiilciou  that  I  wot  not  one  ttntil  reoeaily.  Of  coitnw, 
I  hhve  alvntvB  lakeD  ib  for  gruauyd  tLat  tho  Romaa  Catbollc  Churcb 
twu  «u  luipoeJUQQ.  I  have  afuu  fell  tiuGaky  nbuut  tny  tdigiuua 
(t*t»,  but  havn  failed  to  bo  convorti'd  nccording  to  the  ProiMtaot 
ftinniila.  About  two  years  ago,  more  or  le&\  I  beKaa  u>  feel  uuuEiiial 
intortHt  in  ilww  Utiugs,  and,  nftvr  duu  dHilwriitiou.  I  coocluded  to  join 
a  churcb,  which  I  tliaughc  would  b«  n  c«rlaiD  romedy  for  my  mental  lu- 
quictiMc  t  ucImI  upon  this  njtohitiou.  ami,  iLoiigli  I  Ml  dinHppointcd 
al  tbc  re»uU.  si  ill  I  hoped  ilmt  nil  would  corau  right  in  time.  Uy  views 
were  so  'liberal' that  I  thought  it  did  not  make  aoy  different  which 
church  I  juinei),  provid':td  only  ttiiit  lliv  iulcatlon  woa  right,  t  did  not 
believe  tlist  any  spL'ciMl  church  was  tho  true  chui'cli  mare  than  another, 
and  1  waa  careful  only  to  select  one  at  tnti  m  [Muuibli;  from  reotrictioaa 
o(  nil  klods.  I  knew  there  was  much  divcreliy  of  ojilnlga  amoii^  Proi> 
eaCants.  but  t  had  alwayii  ihnti^lit  It  waioa  '  minor  pofnia.'  I  liavn  Iwcn 
much  •urprii'd,  how<^v«r,  to  fnd  my«oIf  miatnktn  in  tbi«  napftd.  X 
have  noticod  that  no  one  oect  fteems  to  comprehend  aU  that  la  taught  bf 
the  ble«sed  Koiindcr  of  (niri«liiinity:  ono  wfit  laying  utrra  on  a  parthnj- 
Inr  doctrine,  whih?  n  rival  sort  in'i«ts  ou  some  otlier 
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"  Wllliout  going  into  teilloue  deluilK.  T  tnity  mj  itt  once  tlml  I  dinoor* 
•red  to  mj  cociiterDRUon  Tliat  a  suspicioa  titv)  crrpt  into  niy  mind  tbat  I 
mLjfht  be  in  <>rror.  t  bognn  to  snepeot  that  The  Roman  OBtboUc  Obur<^b 
might  bo  wtinl  it  clnims.  umelj,  '  tho  true;  churcJi. '  for  Jl  seems  to  In- 
cluileaad  ^KplAin  all.  Bat  this  caused  me  much  distress,  for  I  had 
nlwjiys  lookod  upon  Ihla  church  lu  the  very  fountain  of  error  aad  Attpcr- 
ilitioD.  I  h«vc  been  looking  iato  tho  ■ubjocl  more  oritlcally  of 
late,  and  I  Had  my  suspicion,  instead  of  being  removed.  Is  bdiig 
mam  And  morn  contlrmRd.  It  don»  rcntly  MMm  thnt  the  nrgumonts  an 
uuaaawerable.  »ad  yttt  I  am  loib  to  take  tho  dual  step,  and  try  to  con- 
vince mvMir  iliai  it  la  not  aecaiaary  for  me  to  become  a  CHthuUc.  L 
havi>bocn  hMitnting  ttiiu  for  mvcrni  months,  'nlmott  pemiadod,'  but 
not  quite. 

"  I  liAvtr  always  bma  in  favor  of  '  progreiw,'  so-called,  and  It  evema  to 
me  that  the  doctrine*)  of  your  church  are  LDCompatible  with  it,  1  oak 
myiwlf :  '  Suppcuw  all  llie  world  itaa  Oftlliolic,  what  would  become  o(  on- 
tions  and  govi'rnmonts  ?  Would  not  tlie  popo  bocomu  temporal  riibr  1 
And  if  all  m«n  were  rully  CliristtaTis  according  Co  the  Catliolic  AtaoJiird 
— not  iiotniniiTly.  but  iiclually— ■wliat  wnuld  Income  of  ))ci«no«  and  aill* 
Science  lesrhes  that  the  way  lo  benefit  mauklud  is  to  '  Ood  out  aome- 
tbiug  new.'  Christianity  teociies  that  the  moat  important  thing  to  li^urn 
iaRclf-dcDial :  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  iicll  all.  If  Ihou  wilt  possess  a 
bleased  life,  despise  tbla  present  life.'  Self-denial,  therefore,  and  htgb 
eulturo — chilizntion,  in  other  word*— acwn  to  be  incompatible ;  for  civ- 
ilization mtillipllea  our  watita  and  gives  ns  the  meuiaof  jjratlfyinKtlinni, 
while  Uic  higlipKt  form  of  Chriglinnity  rodiicM  our  wants  to  a  iDtniiQum 
and  ia  cp^iO'^ted  to  all  stiperfluitlas.  It  is  happy  In  a  cell,  clothed  Id  liair- 
clotli,  8o  iil»o  with  Iniminjc  aod  urt.  I  kmiw  ilini  the  (Inc  arts  flour- 
iahi-d  before  ProtiwtantiBm,  but  Ihoae  who  oxceliml  in  those  were  not 
emineut  as  mint*  or  even  Cbiiatjaos,  eo  far  as  I  am  informed, 

"  If  one  looltB  forward.  ihi?n.  to  the  convcrsioD  and  tutual  dirlstlan- 
izatlon  of  all  men  according  to  the  highest  Catholio  Blaadard  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  teem  that  he  must  also  contemplate  the  downfall  of  ad- 
oDCe,  lilernture.  and  art.  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  all  national itiea, 
leaving  only  the  Catholic  Churcli.  Tlilsuiay  bean  extreR)e  view,  but  it 
uppenrs  mor^  impoaaibie  ihiin  illogical.  JeJtu«  Ohriat  said,  '  If  any  una 
will  follow  me,  let  him  deny  Itbmdf.'  <&c.  Kiiw,  wtiy  tiiould  it  tm 
propiir  for  some  persons  to  ])rtictlBe  se]f>denial.  and  improper  for  olbetaf 
If  tlieru  U  greater  virtue  in  vitUre  dwoliou  to  nliKiou,  why  should  uot 
itU  d-tiVfilc  llifriiitelveii  entirely  to  religion  7  Tin:  mily  rca/<on  that  I  caa 
aee  why  tlity  should  not  do  bo  is  that  it  would  produce  Just  the  roiuU  I 
huve  Hpoken  of.  Would  Lliia  be  'a  oooftuiumaLion  dovouliy  to  be 
wishwir 

"There  are  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Cburob  whlah  arc  by  no 
nciiDH  dear  to  rac,  of  the  truth  of  wbiob,  to  apeak  caadidly,  I  am  not 
eoDvinced ;  the  doctrine  of  '  ttaDaubslantiailon  '  being  one.    But  I  feel 
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ihnl,  vhcro  I  liA-n  found  »  m'KA  Oiai  ii  fnte,  I  mav  Mfclf  inut  In  re- 
gard  u>  tliOiM  mnltera  Lhol  I  cnnnot  cninprciiend. 

' '  In  cooclti^on.  1  will  ntily  any  llutt  ray  present  condititm  U  moM  un- 
Bftlisfaclory.  A«  I  iDlioinUxl.  1  have  fauod  Lliat  I  am  not  a  Prnlr.itaot. 
Ill  fact.  I  am  noihinjc  unlean  Catbnlic,  liut  1  am  oi)Ui<lc  nf  any  church. 
Please  tell  me.  alyour  <!urlH«if-onroiii«nr«,  wimt  I  had  boner  do.  I  lua 
like  a  MrUin  (traicl  inMi  who  went  to  JenH  by  tiii:bt  to  twk  inttruction. 
BDd  I  beg  you  to  excuM  mc  for  wishing  to  nmain  iuoagntto  tot  the 
prawn  t. 

"  I  oni,  duir  tir, 

•'  Very  reipectfulty  yoonL" 

Xotliinff  U  more  importaiit  in  sctHin:;  any  queation 
than  to  aefiiie  one's  terms,  and  indeed  little  more  tlian 
tlic  dctiuition  ot  the  terms  in  which  it  is  exprcs&cd  u 
needed  to  settle  anj  question  that  I'eaeon  can  settle. 
"Moat  (liapntefi  ong;in»te  in  tliu  hal>it  most  people  have 
of  iwini;  words  in  a  \-agwe,  loose,  and  indeterminate 
suntH>.  Thepo  are  few  worda  used  in  a  lodser  or  more 
indelcrminutc  Bcnse  tliaii  tjjo  word  "progrusa."  In  one 
geiise,  which  wu  hold  to  be  the  true  sense,  the  Calholie 
Chiirch  not  only  docs  not  oppose  progress,  but  favors  it  and 
dcnmiids  it,  aii^  is  that  withoiit  which  no  real  pro^resfi  h 
possible.  Id  another  ecnec,  and  a  sense  in  which  certain 
theorists  and  dreamers  use  it,  the  church  not  odIv  dues  nut 
favor  it,  but  midonlitedly  cnndemns  it,  anathematize*  it,  not 
indeed  because  it  ie  pro^reps.  but  because  it  is  not  progreeft. 
It  is  iieecfiRnry,  tiieii,  in  order  to  settle  the  qiirstinn  miM^d 
by  our  correspondent,  to  agree  on  the  moaning  we  ai-e  to 
atlavli  to  tha  word  "  progress," 

Prc^re6£  lucans  literally  a  step  forward ;  that  is,  toward 
the  Journey's  eud,  or  the  goal  it  is  proposed  to  reach ;  fig- 
uratively, or  in  a  moral  sense,  it  means  improvement,  men- 
omtiou,  or  «ii  advance  from  the  imperfect  toward  the  per- 
fect. It  ie  a  etep  forward  towarfl  the  end  to  he  gained.  It 
implies  change,  out  always  change  for  the  better.  Thre« 
thii]g!%  are  e^^ntial  to  all  progress:  principle,  medium,  and 
«ud,  or  a  starting-point,  the  point  of  arrival,  or  point  to  bo 
gained,  and  tlic  means  or  agencies  by  which  it  is  to  be 
gained.  The  denial  of  any  one  of  these  is  the  denial  of 
progress  aud  of  the  poesitiility  of  progress.  I'rofrrees  is 
always  from  a  point  to  n  point  hy  the  proper  modinm  or 
means. 

Our  correspondent  nndnubtedly  uses  the  word  progrcM 
not  in  its  litei^  sen,BO,  but  in  its  Hgurativo  or  moral  soiue, 
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AS  expressing  not  Biinple  locomotion,  but  tlie  advance  of 
man  or  aociety  toward  perfection,  or  from  tlie  less  perfect 
to  the  more  perfect.  Sooiety  U  for  man,  not  man  for  soci- 
ety. Progresfl,  tlicn,  must  bo  taken  an  the  progre*s  of  man 
triward  perfection.  Tiie  perfection  of  man  is  in  fulfilling 
hisdcBtinj',  inattflininj?totliccndforwhich  ho  exists.  Soci- 
ety ia  more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  more  or  less 
auh  man  in  attaining  to  that  end.  Tlien,  to  beable  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  progress,  or  what  does  or  not  favor 
it,  W(!  must  know  tlie  principle,  nic>dinm,  ami  end  of  man, 
or,  more  simply,  man's  origin,  whence  he  begins,  the  end 
for  wliifli  he  exiats,  and  the  means  hy  which  uiat  end  is  or 
can  1)0  attained  to.  Without  thie  threefold  knowledge,  it  is 
impossible  to  eay  what  chtircli  or  institution  does  or  doeii 
not  favor  progrues,  or  what  are  the  proper  means  of  effect- 
ing it. 

The  Catholic  Church  profeKses  to  supply  by  divine  an- 
tJiority  this  threefold  knowledge-  She  teaches  what  is  the 
origin  ant]  end  of  man,  whence  be  alartit,  and  wliither  he 
should  arrive ;  and  not  only  teaches,  but  supplies,  the  moans 
of  urriving  there.  That  is,  slie  tells  us  what  is  true  prog- 
resR,  and  «nppUcs  to  her  faithful  and  obedient  children  the 
mcaiia  of  cUecting  it.  How,  then,  am  she  be  said  to  denv 
progrofls,  or  to  require  her  children  to  deny  that  man,  witti 
the  divine  help,  ia  progrc^ive  ?  She  teaches  that  man  not 
only  is  progressive,  but  that  it  is  his  duty  to  Ite  constantly 
progre.tsive  till  by  the  help  of  grace  he  fulfils  his  destiny, 
or  attains  to  tht;  rml  for  which  hiicxiiits.  She  clHiinx  to  Imvc 
been  instituted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  as- 
fcistiiig  liiiu  in  this  pru'jres*,  tJiu  only  rea.!  progri!»s  of  man 
that  can  be  mflintained  or  even  coneeivod.  flow,  then,  can 
flho  douy  progreaa,  or  aay  thing  t-hat  can  really  contribute 
to  it! 

It  is  no  proof  that  the  church  is  hostile  to  progress  that 
ithe  condemns  or  anathematizcK  CLTlain  theories  of  progress 
put  forth  by  sciolists  and  dreamers,  and  which  nmy  happen 
to  lie  juat  now  in  vogue.  One  of  these  theories,  at  present 
verj-  widely  received,  is  that  man  is  nntnrnlly  progressive, 
or  that  bvliis  own  nntural  powers  alone  he  ia  able  to  attain 
to  his  en9.  But  this  theory,  whether  put  forth  under  the 
name  of  Fclagianism  or  semi  pelagian  ism,  rationalism  or 
iiatiirHlIsm,  tlin  church  cannot  accept,  because  it  is  not  true. 
Man's  origin  and  end  are  both  snpenmtural,  since  Ood,  who 
is  above  nature,  creates  liiui,  and  creates  hun  for  himself  ; 
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aod  nntare  is  tDadeciuate  as  tlie  medium  of  a  EupornaturaT 
end,  that  U,  aii  oii(t  ubovc  iUclf,  and  therefore  beyond  it« 
rvach.  3fan  U  progressive  hy  gi-ace  obtained  for  tiiin  hy 
the  Incarnation,  bnt  not  without  it;  and  Lenoe  in  the  en- 
tile world,  ignorant  alike  of  creation  and  the  IncamatioTi, 
we  never  find  even  the  idea  or  conception  of  projfress. 

Another  theory  of  progress,  that  of  Mietriwe  Ann  TjOCf 
foundress  of  Shakorisin,  is  that  we  keep  travelling  on,  on 
forever,  without  ever  arriving  lit  liomo  or  reacliiiigour  jottT- 
Dov's  end.  This  theory  is  generally  held  and  tanght,  we 
believe,  b^  tlio  Bpiritist*;  but  it  is  absurd,  for  it  denie« 
progress  itself.  Progress  ie  going  toward  an  end,  and, 
wh«re  tliere  is  no  end  to  be  obtained,  thore  is  and  can  be  no 
progreiis.  Man  may  bti  progretisi  vt;  to  the  infinite,  and  the 
church  teaelios  that  ho  ik,  that  throufrh  the  Iiiearnation  he 
Clin  be  united  to  titc  intinito  God, and  puesfiuss  him  m  higlut 
end ;  bat  be  cannot  be  infinitely  or  even  indefinitely  pro- 
gressive, as  eome  pretend,  for  that  implies  progress  without 
an  end,  wtiich  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

A  tbiid  thoory  of  progreaa,  the  Topsyist  theory,  niuob 
favopod  l)y  modern  »c:iirntiat8,  is  that  of  progress,  or  growth, 
by  eolf-evolution  or  dovelopinent.  Topey,  wlien  aaked  who 
made  her  or  wlmnce  fhe  came,  answered,  "  I  didn't  como ; 
I  grow'd."  Tliis  auflwer  h  accepted  as  eminently  scientific 
by  the  Comtista,  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Professor  Huxley,  and  many  other  lights  of  science  ; 
bat  the  ohnrch,  as  well  as  common-sense,  rejects  it, 
because  it  denies  progress  by  denying  it  a  starting- 
point.  One  gets  by  eimple  evolution  or  development  only 
what  ia  in  the  germ  evolved  or  developed,  and,  if  wu  have 
not  the  germ  to  start  with,  or  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  germ 
by  evolution  or  development,  no  evolution  or  development 
can  take  place.  What  does  not  exist  cannot  grow,  evolve, 
or  develop,  und  where  there  is  no  growth  there  is  no  prt^- 
ress.  Tlie  church,  in  condemning  the  Topsyist  theory  and 
asserting  the  origin  of  man  and  the  world  in  the  creative 
act  of  God,  does  not  deny  progress,  but  assorts  its  possibil- 
ity and  the  eoiiditioiiB  of  its  possibility.  She  asserts  a  start- 
ing-point, namely,  what  man  is  as  he  comes  from  the  hand» 
of  his  Creator ;  and  a  point  of  arrival,  or  what  he  is  when 
he  has  attained  to  the  full  perfeetion  or  complement  of  his  nv 
tnre  in  attaining  to  his  end  or  final  c-mse.  According  to  the 
tcncliing  of  the  church,  progrefls  ia  posRible,  :u)d  even  neees- 
finry,  if  m:ui  is  not  to  remain  foi'cvor  a  Eiinjply  initial,  incho- 
ate, or  unfulfilled  existence. 
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The  Tops^'ists  or  evolutionists  are  like  the  poor  wretch  in 
a  treailmill.  They  step,  eton  nnceiisirigly,  but  never  (jet  a 
6ti,p  forvvarj.  They  seek  enecte  without  cnnfli^R,  and,  while 
<kTiying  tlmt  Gud  Ly  liis  own  puwur  ereatce  all  things  from 
uothitig,  tlicy  arc  trying  willi  uiiylit  and  loiuii  to  prove  that 
nothin>;  can  make  itsL-ll  fcouicthing,  whi<?h  by  evoliition  and 
development  grows  iiito  this  varied  and  bcantifnl  universe, 
into  mim  its  lord,  with  the  feeling  lieart  and  reasoning  head, 
even  into  an  £(re  S'lpr^iney  whom  all  nhould  Iovl-  and 
adore.  That  is,  nothing  can  not  only  niako  it«^lf  sotne- 
thiiig,  but  it  can  even  make  itself  God,  which  tliey  who 
witl  may  find  asserted  or  implied  in  Coiut  I's  PhUoet^hiff 
Posltlm.  But  nothing  is  mure  aibsurd  than  to  suppose  that 
nothing  can  make  ifcjclf  something,  or  that  any  thing  can 
make  itself  more  or  other  than  it  is.  Even  God  cannot 
make  himself,  or  make  himself  more  or  other  than  he  is, 
and  therefore  theologians  citll  Iiim  iieccseary,  Bclf-cxi«tent, 
eternal,  und  iininutahle  being.  T)ie  aeorn  is  neither  eelf- 
produced,  nor  sclf-dBvelopcdinto  tho  oak.  It  must  be  given 
to  »tart  with,  :i[id  then  inurit  he  given  also  soil,  tight,  bent, 
and  moistiii-c,  in  relation  with  which  tt  is  placed,  or  it  will 
not  germinate  and  grow.  Profe«Bor  llnxley  derives  all 
tboaght,  feeling,  will,  and  understanding  from  protoplasm, 
formed  by  the  chemical  and  electrical  combination  ot  dead 
mutter.  Bnt  one  cannot  get  from  a  thing,  however  it  is 
manipulated,  what  is  not  in  it.  From <lead  matter,  even  sup- 
pusing  yon  have  it,  yovi  can  get  only  dead  iimttcr.  IIow 
irom  it,  then,  get  living  protoplasm  t  "We  cannot  do  it 
now,  we  are  told,  and  the  professur  says,  organic  life  can 
now  be  evolved  only  from  organic  life  ;  but  in  some  remote 
and  unknown  period,  long  ages  before  history  began,  when 
the  world  was  young  ana  its  juices  were  fresher  than  at 
present,  dead  matter  could  and  did  evolve  living  proto- 
plasm. And  tliis  is  science !  The  ehurch  can  hardly  be 
censured  for  rejecting  it,  micl  we  do  not  think  the  world 
would  suffer  an  irreparable  loss  were  such  science  aa  tHis 
to  become  extinct. 

Our  correspondent  tliiaks  that,  if  all  the  world  should 
become  Catholic,  christianized  according  to  the  highest 
btandard,  nationalities  would  be  extinguished,  only  the 
Catholic  Clmreh  would  be  left  us,  and  tlie  pope  would  be- 
come the  temporal  ruler;  we  must  bid  adieu  to  3(^eneG,  lit- 
erature, and  art,  and  devote  our  entire  life  to  rpligion 
and  epirituiil  oxcrcisca.     The  Chrietiiui  nmxiin.  Deny  tliy- 
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*elf,  would  reduce  our  wants  to  the  minimum,  and  leave  na 
iieitlier  room  nor  motive  for  any  tbing  else.  Wo  do  not 
ehniti  liie  anprelienflioiiB.  National  hostUiiiegf  we  donbt 
not,  would  UL>  extingiiiflUed,  and  the  nation*  leani  war  ni> 
more;  but  wx)  cuii  *tM  no  rca^n  why  distinct  iiationG,  each 
with  it8  own  territorial  limits  and  its  own  digtlni^tive  civil 
government,  should  not  continue  to  exist,  and  with  far 
greater  security  and  far  purer  guaranties  than  now.  As  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  r(!:i>iuii(t  for  national  dintinctionit,  separate 
govcniments,  iind  difTtirent  forma  of  government  would  re- 
main nnafCeclvd;  only  there  would  then  l>e  no  i(ood  reasons 
for  the  hnuL'  ct-ntralizcd  statce  and  cmpirue  whicli  now  ox- 
ittt,  aiul  which  have  been  created  by  abeorbiiij^  their  weaker 
neighbor?.  Were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  protection  against 
wars  from  European  nationts  or  with  one  another,  that  i». 
if  alt  tlie  world  were  Catholics,  and  tliere  wau  n  spiritniil 
authority  recognized  by  all  competent  to  make  the  nghte  of 
nationti  or  Inturuiitiunal  law  respected  witlioiit  a  resort  to 
Armti,  it  would  be  far  better  tluit  cacli  one  of  tJie  states  of 
tbitt  Uuion  should  be  an  indcnendeot  sovereign  state  by  it- 
BOlf  tliAD  thnt  they  elioiild  all  be  united  under  one  general 
government.  Diversities  of  soil,  climate,  geojiraphical  post- 
tion,  create  a  diversity  of  IocjJ  intcrcele  whicli  are  better 
looked  after  and  promoted  by  small  states  than  by  large. 
ITnitod  Italy  will  never  be  «o  prolific  in  great  men,  disim- 
guiahed  for  art,  ecionr-e,  literature,  and  etateemanaliip,  nor 
will  she  Ktand  aH  Idgli  for  her  industry  and  commetxse,  or 
lier  pci>pte  be  individually  as  free  a.ud  as  manly,  a£  when  she 
was  divided,  as  prior  to  the  refornmtion,  into  a  dozen  or 
more  independent  Ptfttos.  German  unity,  if  effected,  will 
most  likely  ix-tard  instead  of  advancing  the  progreauof  Ger- 
man litenitiire,  seicnce,  and  art,  by  Biippressing  tlie  liberty 
of  the  German  pcoptci  and  duatroying  the  emulation  ana 
activity  created  by  the  large  number  of  capitals  she  has 
hitherto  had. 

Tlinrw  is  no  danger  of  lUe  pope's  becoming  the  temporal 
ruler  of  mankind,  for  hig  oftico  by  its  v<jry  constitntion  is 
spiritual,  not  temporal.  The  papacy  is  instituted  for  the 
epiritnat  govenimeiit  of  mankind  on  earth,  not  for  itioir 
temporal  government.  All  tliat  would  follow,  if  all  the 
world  wer«  riitholie,  would  be  that  tlie  pope  as  the  vicar  of 
Clunst  wutild  U>  able  to  us«,  and  would  u&e  effectively^  liis 
spiritual  autliority  to  Induce  all  civil  governments  to  re- 
spect the  rights  and  independence  of  each  other,  and  each 


3ni  its  own  subjects  according  to  tlie  law  of  God; 
.  is,  lie  wouiil  uBu  hia  supremo  pastonJ  authority  to 
maintaiti,  what  now  in  junwhcru  (lone,  Cbriatuin  inoniTs  ia 
poliliosl  This  was  partially  the  aise  iii  Christian  Eurype 
after  the  dowufall  of  Rome  aud  the  coDv«reion  of  the  har- 
harLin  conquerors,  and  is  what  many  see  and  feci  the  lU'od 
of  now,  nnd  which  is  poorly  Buhotituted  by  Evangelical 
conferences,  worhi'g  couvcntioiiB,  puacc  eongreascB.  or  con- 
gifiwes  lif  diploiiiats,  aovertiijiiB,  or  uatium.  Thv  sects  may 
preach  ponce,  evBii  preach  the  taw  of  Gud,  and  the  iicceesi' 
lyof  nmiiUaiuJngCurifitiau  morals  iu  politics,  but  Uioyhave 
no  authority  to  buforco  them  by  spiritual  puins  or  cccloeias- 
ticul  di^ipline,  either  on  sovereigns  or  ou  subjects,  Tliuy 
are  thtimsolves  earned  away,  or,  if  not,  their  aiinionitiou& 
are  unheeded,  by  the  political  passiona  nnd  tetidencics  of  the 
age  or  nation.  We  nnd  them  with  uuruelveH  impotent  to 
jtrefiorve  tlio  Clirigtiaii  family,  the  iicceetiary  bii^is  of  Chii»- 
tiart  society.  Marriage  U  beeoiuirig  a  faj-ce,  and  binds  no- 
body. 

We  gee  nothing  in  the  doctrine*  or  influence  of  the 
chareh  that  tends  to  relax  efforts  by  science,  literature,  art, 
:uid  indu^tty  to  heuefit  mankind,  or  to  render  them  Icos 
effta:tive.  The  progrces  of  society,  of  civilization,  and  the 
material  well-being-  of  nations  and  individual m,  are  desirable 
or  lawful  only  as  tliey  contribute  to  man's  jjrc^resB  toward 
the  end  for  which  lie  ig  created.  The  earth  with  what  per- 
tains to  it  ii>  never  to  be  sought  as  the  ulthnate  end,  or  a«  in 
itself  a  good  :  but,  as  tho  medium  of  the  end,  it  i£  neither 
to  be  deapisea  nor  rejected.  We  are  only  to  reject  it  a*  tlie 
end  for  wliicb  we  am  to  live  and  labor.  Our  correspondent 
fails  to  recognize  the  distluctiun  wliich  the  Gospel  mukes 
between  what  is  of  precept  and  what  is  of  eonnsel,  or  what 
ie  ueceeeary  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life  and  what  is 
neuetfbary  in  order  to  be  perfect.  The  young  man  of  large 
posBewious  aakod  our  Lord,  "Hobicr,  what  sliall  I  do  to  In- 
herit etenial  life  if"  lie  wsut  ausweiud,  "Keep  the  com- 
niaudnieats.''  '*  Uut  all  those  have  I  kept  from  ray  youth 
lip;  what  lack  I  yet?"  "If  thou  wouulut  ha  }/erJtrct,  go 
tiell  what  thuu  ha^t,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  fol- 
low me."  For  etenial  life,  it  suffices  to  keep  the  command- 
luonta,  that  is,  to  do  what  tlie  law  prescrilies ;  but  for  per- 
fection, it  IS  iieeessury  to  go  further,  and  k«ep  the  evangcli- 
eal  comi^ols.  But  only  tliose  who  freely  nnd  voluntarily 
accept  ihe  cotuucls  as  tbclr  rule  of  hfo  are  obliged  to  keep 
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them.  Xo  one  IB  obliged  or  permitted  to  take  them  as  the 
rule  of  life  tmlcss  he  chooK,  nor  unless  he  Hm  a  special 
vocation  lliereto,  whicli  is  not  the  cage  with  the  generality 
of  ii)!iT)kiii{|.  Thu  monastic  etatc  h  a  more  penect  etato, 
hikI  iiiinwea  grcator  ^crilices  and  more  urduoiis  duties  tlian 
the  ordinary  Chrieti^ii  stutc;  hut  it  ie  a  state  onlr  for  tha 
elite  of  tlie  race,  aTid  is  not  adapted  to  nor  Intendod  for  all 
men.  Only  those  who  have  no  duties  of  family  or  eoeicty 
which  they  are  hound  to  diRchargeare  freeto  enter  religion 
or  the  monastic  state.  No  one,  so  long  as  he  hn.s  .iny  duties 
to  hU  family  or  to  the  world  that  are  inmmpatthle  with  his 
monaetio  vowe,  is  free  to  retire  from  the  world  and  ita 
Intereetd,  und  ecvk  perfection  in  tho  monastery  or  the 
Cfeunhilic:!!  life.  The  church  does  not  permit  it,  and  always 
takoB  care  tliat  the  duties  to  our  noignbor  and  tho  real  m- 
tercets  of  society  shall  not  be  neglected.  No  one  who  has 
any  one  dept^ndenton  his  care  or  labor  for  support,  a  parent, 
&  child,  a  brother,  or  a  aistor,  can,  so  long  as  the  dependence 
remnins,  enter  religion  or  take  tho  vows  requii-ed  by  the 
more  perfect  slate.  That  state  for  such  a  ono  would  not  be 
a  moru  perfect  state. 

But  even  those  who  are  free  to  enter  thi«  more  perfect 
state,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  are  vowed  to  the  practioe 
of  Christianitv  according  to  the  highest  standard,  do  not 
cease  from  labors  beiietiolal  to  mankind.  Men,  because 
they  love  God  more,  do  not  love  their  neiglibor  less.  Even 
AdAni,  before  he  sinned,  was  not  permitted  to  live  in  idle- 
neii«,  bnt  was  re(^]uired  to  koL'p  and  dress  tlie  garden  in 
which  ho  wne  pinucd.  Tho  fathers  of  tha  desert  made  matfl. 
The  old  monks  themBetvcB  adopted  as  their  motto,  "  Laborar© 
est  orure,"  and  made  their  labor  a  prayer.  Never  was  there 
a  claas  of  men  less  idle  or  lazy,  or  more  iuduBtrioua  or 
thriving,  than  those  same  old  monks  who  retired  from  tho 
world  and  lived  for  (iod  alone.  Wc  see  it  in  the  rich  and 
costly  luununioiita  they  dedicated  to  religion,  in  their  finely 
cultivated  liclda,  and  the  bountiful  harvests  they  gathered 
"With  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  thev  cleared  away 
forcBts,  rccliiimed  barren  wastes,  auhdued  tae  most  ungrate- 
ful soil,  turned  the  wildernoss  into  fruitful  fields,  and  mode 
the  desert  blossom  as  thu  rose.  Not  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  race  will  you  liad  a  claw  of  men  who  have  done 
more  to  servo  man,  and  advance  society  in  agriciiltHre,  in- 
dustry, tlie  useful  arte,  litemture,  the  line  arts,  theology, 
philosophy,  science,   civilization,  than  tUoso  old  religious 
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who  were  rowed  to  Christian  perfection.  The  greatest 
theolo^ans,  philnnopliers,  artiste,  pupes,  bisliops,  preaohera, 
statcfetjien ,  and  reformers  the  world  has  erer  known  lired 
and  were  trainod  in  inoiiastaries,  and  were  einineut  m 
religiouB.  Thin  sliould  satisfy  our  correspondent  that  men 
need  not  he  and  arc  not  lost  to  mankind  becunsc  they  lire 
for  God,  and  devote  their  lives  to  self-denial,  prayer,  and 
contemplation. 

Our  uj^t!  ftirtreta  that  earthly  goods,  social  reform,  or 
pro^ces,  even  ciTillziLtioii,  are  nuvcr  to  be  Bought  for  their 
own  sake,  and  that  whuii  ko  sought  they  are  not  gained. 
When  wo  act  on  the  principle — the  old  gentile  priueiplo — 
tliat  man  ie  for  society,  not  society  for  nun,  onr  efforts  are 
fruitless  or  worse  than  fruitless.  The  woiild-he  religions 
and  church  refoi-mere  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  authors 
of  the  so-called  glorious  refurniatiou,  made  a  great  iioise, 
created  a  groat  commotion,  hut  they  liavo  only  reduced  the 
nations  that  followed  ihein  to  the  condition  of  the  Grttco- 
Roinan  world  Ijufore  tUo  lucariiation.  In  the  Protestant 
and  iioQ-Catliolic  world,  yon  find  tlie  same  order  of  thought 
obtain,  the  tame  questions  come  up  to  agitate  and  torture 
men's  eools,  the  same  old  problems  to  be  solved  ;  and  men 
find  the  same  darkness  behind,  before,  and  within  them. 
There  is  the  eame  old  obscarity  gattiering  over  man's  origin 
and  end,  and  men  a^lc  now  as  then,  in  agony  of  soul, 
"Whence  come  we  ?  whither  go  wo  I  why  arc  we  hero  ?  and 
find  no  answer.  Tli«  departed  are  wept  over  as  lost,  and 
death  16  Butig  by  the  pocte  aa  an  eternal  ileop.  Creation  ia 
denied,  and  God  ia  either  denied  outright  or  is  resolved  into 
un  irresistible,  impereonal  force,  or  identified  with  the 
universe ;  the  scientiata  in  vogue  do  little  else  than  repro- 
dnce  the  long-ainee-exptoded  tueuricH  of  LouoippUA,  Demo- 
critns,  Epicurus;  and  the  more  advanced  phiU^dophcrs  only 
repniduce  the  dreams  of  the  BaddUiste  or  the  fancies  of 
the  old  Gnostics.  The  church  is  gone,  and  the  stAte  is 
going. 

Tfie  political  and  social  reformers,  oliildren  of  the  same 
parentage,  have  gained  no  more  for  society  and  government 
timn  tho  rrotustant  reformers  have  gainea  for  religion  and 
the  church.  Wiiat  has  France  gained  by  her  ooutnry  of 
infidel  and  anti-Cathuhc  revolutions,  her  violent  changes  of 
dynasties  and  institutions,  but  to  lie  prostrate  nndcr  the 
iron  heel  of  the  Pruneian,  and  to  struggle  in  confusion  and 
despair,  sJid  perhaps  in  vain,  for  her  very  existence  ?   Where 
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goes  her  boasted  civilization,  Lor  refinement,  h©r  arta,lidr' 
science.  !icr  wealth  and  inuturiiLl  wuM-ljfiug?  And  Pnmia^ 
what  liiis  ulie  gftined  in  freedom  for  her  people,  in  moral 
pnijp-css,  or  social  well-being  by  her  victory  of  Sadowa? 
Wlial  has  Germany  gained,  hut  the  privilege  of  being  used 
by  divine  I'rovidoncc  to  crush  France,  and,  whea  France  is 
entailed,  of  being  in  Itirii  cnuhcd  hrreclf'f  Even  in  tJiis 
tvniitrj,    with  our  envngo   love    of    liberty   and   iWal  for 

fuditical  and  Mjcial  reform  of  every  kind  and  sort,  wo  are 
iUt  losing  the  freedom  and  mnnlinc^,  the  parity  of  heart: 
and  atrengtli  of  mind  and  body,  which  we  inherited  from 
our  fathers.  Wg  have  a  gerieral  government  enacting  from 
three  to  five  hundred,  and  tliirty-eix  states,  each  enacting 
from  a  liundred  to  a  thoueuiid,  new  Jaws  every  year,  with 
vice,  crime,  and  corruption  daily  ircreasiEj;,  while  it  is  be- 
coming harder  and  harder  every  year  for  the  poor  man  and 
people  of  email  means  to  live. 

1  liiii^  good  and  useful  in  their  origin  or  at  the  time  tbcy 
are  adopted  becume  abuses,  evil  and  huitful,  bv  the  change* 
which  time  and  events  bring  with  them,  to  individual  virtue 
or  to  public  liberty  and  social  prosperity.  licforms  in  all 
thiiigB  liuman  thus,  from  time  to  time,  become  urgent  and 
necefi.siry ;  hut,  if  attempted  to  bo  obtained  by  noi-tc  and 
agitation,  by  violence  and  revolution,  thoy  either  are  not 
obtained  at  all,  or  are  obtained  only  by  the  lutrmliictiun  of 
other  abusoe  or  cvilg  worse  than  ttioee  warred  against.  la 
general,  if  not  always,  the  remedy  90  sought  proves  to  be 
woi«e  than  the  disease.  -MI  real  reforms  needed  in  political 
or  social  aiTangeinents  are  quietly  effected,  if  effected  it  all, 
by  the  regnhir  developTiicut  and  application  of  the  great 
p'rinciplua  c««eiitia]  to  the  exietcneo  aud  order  of  society, 
and  tlie  Btahility  and  effieleni:y  of  government.  It  isa  fieo 
people  that  makes  a  free  government,  not  the  free  guvcm- 
incut  that  makes  a  free  people.  You  can  cet  uo  more  free- 
dom in  the  state  tlian  you  Iiave  in  the  people  as  individuaU. 
A  eo-C4illed  popular  govertimcnt  secures  no  more  freedom 
than  absoItiU)  nionarcliv  for  a  people  enslaved  by  their 
loBts,  bent  only  on  earrfdy  goods,  or  not  thorouglUy  imbued 
with  the  lilierty  wherewith  tlic  Son  inukcc  ub  free.  There 
is  no  security  for  liberty,  political  or  personal,  in  the 
heathen  rvputlic,  based  on  the  principle,  *'I  am  as  good  ai 
you,  and  therefore  I'll  cut  your  throat  if  yon  attempt  to 
rule  over  me;"'  the  only  security  is  in  a  republic  based  on 
tliis  Christian  principle,  "  Vuu  are  my  brother,  as  good  as  1, 
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and  I  will  die  sooner  tlian  tyraniuKc  over  or  wrong  yon." 
Tlie  fouuJalioii  aud  security  of  all  liberty  that  is  not 
license  or  aiiurcliy  arc  in  thu  durclopinuut  and  application 
fa)  private  and  public  life  of  the  principles  taught  in  t!ic 
«liild'»  (Nttvcliisiu. 

All  tliti  reforms  or  changes  beneficial  to  mankind  or  uso- 
fnl  to  man  and  society  have  been  etfected  by  earneat  individ- 
uals intent  only  on  t^ie  glory  of  (iod  and  the  salvation  of 
their  own  Bonis — uarntst,  self -denying  men,  working  in 
aecrecy  and  obecitrity,  nnknown  or  unliucdcd,  who  Jmrd 
nothing  of  their  own  to  carry  out,  who  are  moved  by  no 
splondid  drottin  of  world-i-cforin,  who  eound  no  trnmpet  be- 
fore tliom,  but  in  their  ardent  charity  devote  iheniselvea  to 
the  work  Dearest  at  hand,  who  receive  Christ  our  I^rd  in 
tlie  stranger,  give  him  drink  in  tlie  tliirsty,  feed  him  in  the 
hungry,  clothe  him  in  tlie  naked,  nurse  him  in  the  sick, 
and  visit  nnd  minister  to  him  in  the  prieoner,  and  bilcntly 
cover  the  land  over  witli  hospitals  for  the  Infirm,  and 
foundations  for  tiiv  poor  and  needy.  Slavery  was  etruck  a 
mortal  blow  when  the  solitary  monk,  in  imitation  of  his 
Lord,  ransomed  the  slave  by  making  himself  a  slave  tn  bis 
place  for  the  love  of  God.  The  priest,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  Brotliers  of  Mercy  were  on  the  battle-£cld  to 
care  for  the  wounded  and  dying,  long  before  the  Intenia- 
tionnl  Committee  were  heard"  of. 

It  ia  a  law  of  divine  Providence  that  we  live  for  man 
only  in  Hvliig  for  God,  and  serve  mankind  only  in  seeking 
to  sorve  God.  Our  Lord  eays,  *'  iJe  not  solicitoue,  saying : 
What  sliall  we  oat :  or  wlmt  shall  we  drink,  or  wlu^ewitli 
shall  wc  be  clotlicdl  For  after  all  thcec  tilings  do  the 
heathen  seek.  For  your  heavenly  Father  knowcfli  that  ye 
have  need  of  these  things.  Seek  ye  therefore  tirat  uie 
kingdom  of  Cilod  and  his  jugtice,  ana  all  these  thingti  shall 
be  ailded  unto  you."     St.  Matt.  vi.  31-33. 

TEie  heathen   maku  thooo  thing^^  the  adjiderida,   tlie 

ttrituary  obi«ct  of  their  pursuits,  the  end  nnd  aim  of  their 
ifc,  and  miss  thorn,  or  gain  them  to  tlieir  own  hart ;  tho 
Christian  eeeks,  aa  tirst  and  last,  the  kingdom  of  Hod  and 
bis  juBtice,  and  nil  these  things  are  .iddod  unto  him.  Wo 
secure  tlie  good  things  of  thia life  not  hy  seeking  them  or 
living  for  tliem,  but  by  turning  onr  back  on  Uicm,  and  liv- 
ing  only  for  Uod  and  heaven.  lie  that  will  save  hia  life 
Khali  lose  it,  and  he  tliat  will  lose  hia  life  for  CliristV  suke 
eliall  tiud  it.     They  who  give  up  all  for  Chmt  are  rewarded. 
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ft  hundredfold  oven  in  this  world,  and  with  Hfo  €rorUetin|^ ' 
in  the  world  to  come.  Tlie  principle  tliat  uiiderliM  tlieM 
a«BertionB  is  w  true  in  ihe  miiteHnt  order  qb  in  tlic  Bpiritiml. 
If  all  tlie  world  were  Catliolics  and  obeyed  tlie  Cliristian 
law  to  iive  for  Gud  and  for  mnn  only  in  Qod,  tliere  would 
not  lie  Ices,  but  more,  wcll-lMiinp  in  the  world ;  for  nil 
would  then  live  a  normal  Hfo,  and  tliii  gains  of  toil  and  in- 
diifitry  would  not  bo  eqnandcrcd  or  swept  away  br  the  evil 
pfissiotis  of  men,  never  by  the  ware  and  liglitiii<rd  u'liich 
originato  in  men's  Ui?t*,  and  waste  in  a  single  dftv  the  nc- 
cunuilatione  of  yeara  of  peaceful  labor.  The  world  has  yet 
to  learn  tliat  tlie  true  principle  of  politieal  na  well  M 
domestic  economy  ie  selWenial — precisely  the  revei'se  of 
what  our  correepoiidenC  would  seem  to  hold. 

Tli<^  apprehension  of  onr  correspondent  that,  if  »H  tho 
world  were  CatlioMc,  there  M-ould  he  no  motive  for  the  eul- 
tivation  of  edcnc*,  we  do  not  regard  as  well-founded.  The 
love  of  God  does  not  diminish,  but  increases,  our  lore  of 
man  and  of  the  Creator's  worlcR  Tliere  is  nothing  in  tlio 
Catholic  faith  that  induc-ca  indiiTerence  to  any  thing  tliat 
God  has  made  or  that  is  really  for  the  U-nnfit  of  the  indiviil- 
tial  or  of  eociety.  The  aeaumption  that  science  bi^nofits 
mankind  by 'Minding  out  soinetliing  new"  can  be  tak^n 
uuly  with  important  tjiialidcations.  Bcionce  docs  not  bone- 
tit  mankind  by  luHcliinj^  new  triitha  or  nt-w  principles,  but 
by  enabling  ua  the  better  to  tmdcretand  and  apply  to  pnio- 
tiral  life  bore  and  now  the  trutlift  or  principles  aswrteid  by 
reason  and  revelation  from  the  first.  The  Catliolio  faith 
docs  not  su|)ei-8ede  reason,  the  principle  and  medium  of  all 
human  science,  nor  render  its  exeR^iBe  imnecpswiry.  Revela- 
tion gives  us  the  prinriplos  and  causes  of  the  universe — 
principles  and  ciiiiMTs  which  He  above  reason,  aliovc  rmtiirot 
and  which  must  guide  and  assist  us  in  onr  study  of  natiiro 
— but  it  ieavcft  tiiu  whole  field  of  nature  to  onr  observation 
and  scientific  investigation.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  as 
much  work  for  rciuon  under  revelation  m  there  would  be  if 
no  revelation  had  been  ffiven.  Kevelation  only  does  that 
which  reason  cannot  do,  and  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
science.  What  would  be  within  the  reach  of  science  if 
tliero  were  no  reveiatii.n  ie  ©<iiially  within  its  rciteh  nndor 
revelation.  The  Held  of  science  is  not  restricted  by  revela- 
tion, but  enlarged  rather  ;  for  revelation  places  the  mind  of 
tile  Christian  in  a  position,  an  attitude,  that  ennhles  ittoEve 
more  clearly  and  comprehend   more  fully  rational  or  seien- 
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tific  principles,  and  things  a*  tliey  really  aro  in  God'e  own 
world.  As  is  often  Buid,  revelation  is  to  reason  wliat  tho 
tclciKope  18  to  tlie  eye.  We  see  not,  then,  liow  fKitli  c&q 
extinguish  swience  or  liinder  uh  from  benefiting  mankind  by 
finding  out  all  the  now  thinsfs  in  our  power,  or  that  would 
or  could  be  in  our  [Kiwvr  without  the  Catholic  faith. 

Tho  ehurch  has  never  discouraged  science  or  tlie  eeioncee. 
She  Approves  and  provides  for  the  eultivatioii  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  tho  eciouce  of  theology,  the  quoon  of  ecienoea, 
and  of  philosophy,  the  Bciunce  of  the  ecicncca ;  and  no- 
where has  philosophy  been  so  Hiccessfally  cultivated  as  in 
the  echooU  founded  by  chnrchtiion  and  religious,  with  her 
appi-oval  and  authorization.  Nearly  all  the  celebrated  imi- 
versitiM  of  Europe  were  founded  by  CntholicB  before 
Protr8hintiKin  was  born,  and  their  most  eminent  professors, 
far  nioi-o  eminent  than  are  to  be  found  in  non-Cathollo 
c*)lleffeB  and  univcrsiticfi,  wtiro  iiionka,  religiouu  men  vowed 
to  Christian  perfection.  Tho  ehurch  has  only  encourage- 
ment for  the  physical  scivuees,  for  mathcmatice,  astronomy, 
geography,  lilslory.  geology,  philology,  paleontology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  chemistry,  alectrieity,  <feo.  She  does  not  indeed 
tcacfi  tha.t  proficiency  in  these  flciences  is  the  end  of  man, 
or  that  they  are  worth  any  thing  without  proficipncy  in  the 
practice  of  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues.  She  teaches 
UB  to  value  them  only  as  they  whIouiuI  to  the  fflory  of  God 
in  a  Ijettcr  knowledge  of  his  works,  and  in  Itonoring  him 
serve  hid  creature  man  either  for  time  or  eternity;  but  so 
iar  06  thoy  are  truo — arc  really  science,  not  merely  thcortca 
of  science — and  aid  the  real  prog^reas  of  man,  she  approves 
and  cnconrages  ibeir  cnltivtition,  and  presents  the  strongest 
motivce  for  cnltivating  them, 

Uut  the  sciences  are  never  to  bo  cultivated  for  their  own 
sake.  Their  cultivation  is  desirable  or  lawful  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  true  end  of  man.  To  cultivate  them  for  the 
eakc  of  gratifying  an  idle  or  a  morbid  curiosity  is  not  by 
any  means  a  virtue  or  a  good.  Thuy  should  be  subordi- 
nated and  made  eubeorvient  to  the  divine  purpose  in  our 
existence  and  in  the  existence  of  the  universe.  And  so  far 
as  BO  suljordinated  and  made  KubRervient,  their  cnltivntion 
cannot  be  carried  too  far;  for  it  is  a  religious,  a  spiritual 
exei-oise.  a  prayer.  Kut  in  our  day  the  importance  of  these 
eciences  is  exaggerated,  and  men  look  to  their  cultivatioQ 
for  the  discovery  of  new  solutioa»  of  the  mystery  of  the 
universe,  and  a  new  Hfc-plau  which   will  supersede  that 
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giren  ns  in  the  Christian  revelation.  In  these  renpoctit, 
scicDoelias  and  cm  liave  nothiiu;  new  to  offer;  and,  so  far 
as  the  Bcicntistji  pretend  to  be  ahle  to  sHpuntede  or  Bet  aside 
r.'velation,  thoy  give  us  not  science,  out  their  theories, 
hypoUiescs,  conjectures,  gucBsea,  wliieh  arc  warnintctj  hy  no 
soieiitilie  induction  from  any  real  facta  thev  do  or  can  di»- 
cnvcr.  Scicntii^ts  niiiv  explode  the  tlieorios  of  scieatiBts,  or 
disprove  miicli  which  ha*  pa»;cd  for  science ;  hnt  they  can- 
not disprove  revelation  or  explode  faith,  for  faith  cannot  bo 
false.  Faith  is  llie  gift  of  (iod,  not  possible  without  nujier- 
natanl  grace ;  and  God,  who  is  true,  tmth  itself,  can  no 
more  bestow  Iiih  grao:  to  accredit  a  falscliood  than  he  cad 
work  a  minK'le  to  »ccrodit  a  false  prophet  or  a  false  teacher. 
Beliefs,  epiniuHK,  tlicoriee.,  iiypothueci,  though  put  forth  a» 
science,  may  be  false,  and  often  are  false  ;  but  faith,  either 
obioctivcly  or  subjectively,  never. 

But  the  applications  of  the  sciences  in  our  day  to  the 
mechanic  and  productive  arte,  or  the  solcDtltic  iaventions 
which  our  age  ro  loudly  boast*,  are  far  from  being  an  un- 
mixed good.  TliL'y  tend  to  luaterialixe  the  mind,  tu  tix  it 
on  eecond  caii'Sca  to  the  forgutf n  hmsA  of  the  first  and  linal 
cause,  tlie  cause  of  all  cauges;  and  to  fasten  iliu  adoctions 
on  things  earthly  ivitd  perii^huble  inetoad  of  tliinge  Hpiritual 
and  eternal.  The  introduction  of  steam  »&  a  motive-power, 
the  invention  of  labor-iaving  machinery,  by  which  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  tlie  race  is  increasing  a  million-fold  or 
more,  liave  tlieir  attendant  evils.  They  diminish  the  real 
value  in  the  same  (i«?gi"ee  of  human  lahor.  Yon  lessen  the 
value  of  the  working  man  or  woman  in  the  economy  of  lifo 
just  in  proportion  as  you  su[)ereoile  lilm  or  her  hy  machin- 
ery. Machinery  on  an  extensiTO  scale  can  be  set  up  and 
worked  only  by  large  capital,  which  rodnces  men  of  no 
means,  of  gmall  means,  or  of  light  crodit  to  abject  depend- 
ence on  capital,  or  those  who  are  able  to  command  it.  How 
ia  tlie  Bmatl  cultivator  to  compete  proportionally  with  tho 
large  cultivator  who  h  able  to  ititrivluee  the  nteam-plough, 
the  patent  reaper  and  mower,  the  hoi-se-rake,  and  the  ateattk 
threiihingand  winuowing  n)a(;hine,  whiL*!i  demand  an  outlay 
wlilch  the  other  is  unable  to  mflkct  IIow  are  individaaU 
of  email  lueatm  to  compete  for  travel  or  freight  with  the 
railroad,  which  can  be  constructed  and  worked  only  by  wck 
individual  or  a  corportilion  that  commands  millioasf  Ijicao 
instances  are  enotigh  to  iUntitratc  our  moaning.  The  full 
eSticta  of  steam  and  machinery  are  not  yet  manifest  except 
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to  thoso  wlio  are  able  to  foresee  effects  in  their  causes ;  but 
to  the  careful  oljacrvor  tlicy  prove  timt  "  iiU  is  not  gold  thut 
glisters."  Tlio  nations  do  not  f^roiv  any  richer  under  t lie 
new  eyatein  tlinn  they  did  under  the  ola.  Hard  liiuea  iine 
of  none  the  less  frequent  oecurrence,  the  independence  of 
elie  laboring  classes  is  not  incrcnecd,  nor  the  niimher  or  the 
wretchednees  of  the  poor  diminielied.  Evidently  the  utility 
to  luankiud  of  the  achievetiieuts  of  modern  science  htm 
been  greatly  oxageeratcd  by  outr^o.  Whatever  dimini^hcB 
tho  value  of  hand-labor  or  supersed**  It*  necessity  is  a  grave 
evil.  Man's  physical,  intellectual,  and  mural  health  retjuirc 
that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  It 
was  the  penalty  impcsod  on  man  for  original  sin,  and,  like 
all  the  penalties  imposed  by  our  lieavenly  Father,  really  a 
blessing. 

There  is  also  a  knowledge  whicli  can  neither  benefit  him 
who  potifii'fiee«  it  nur  uthen),  and  is  very  properly  forbidden, 
eucli  ae  tho  kuowleilge  of  iiccroniaiicy,  epirititni,  ina^ie,  and 
the  various  real  or  pretended  arts  of  fortune-telling;  for 
cuch  knowledge  is  Satanic,  and  can  bo  need  to  no  good  pur- 
pose whatever.  There  are  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  too, 
oot  eatanie,  but  nseful  and  good  for  those  wlioso  duty  it !» 
to  tcacb,  which  are  not  dcairable  or  suitable  for  tlie  generality, 
because  the  generality  can  only  partially  acquire  it.  and  u 
little  smattering  of  it  only  serves  to  mislead  and  bewilder, 
to  nnsettle  faith,  to  make  foolish  men  and  women  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  to  pulf  them  up  with  pride  and  vanity, 
and  render  tliem  iinoeliuving  and  disobedient.  Such  an* 
tho  mass  of  those  who  deny  revelation,  snioer  at  Christianity, 
make  war  on  the  church,  eulogize  science,  denonncc  time- 
honored  customs  and  institutions,  and  spout  infidelity  snd 
nonsense.  As  these  caunot  kuuw  more,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  if  tliey  knew  less,  and  never  asjiii-ed  to  a 
knowledge  beyond  tlieircapacityortlieiretate.  Hut  tlieCath- 
olic  faith  appruveaall  science  and  all  knowledge  that  ih  or  can 
bo  made  useful  to  tho  great  purposes  of  our  earthly  existence. 
There  is  room  cnoiigli  for  the  activity  of  the  subliineet  in- 
tellect to  learn  t)ic  great  mysteries  of  fuitJi  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  and  to  understand  their  various  applications 
to  riinn  and  society  in  both  ideal  and  practical  life. 

Wc  are  surprised  thiit  our  correspondent  should  fear  that, 
if  all  the  world  were  OallioHc,  art  would  become  extinct. 
The  world  would  indeed  lose  profane  art,  all  that  which,  if 
it  tcudit  tu  reSne,  tends  also  to  corrupt,  and  marks  the  moral 
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decline  and  effeminacy  of  an  nge  or  nation  ;  bnt  no  other. 
Art  is  not  religion,  nor  is  the  worship  of  the  beauttfnl  the 
worRliip  of  Gud  ;  htit  the  cliurcli  niRkee  use  of  art  in  Iter 
ecrvicee.  She  neee  the  hiehest  art  eho  can  get  in  the  coa- 
Ktructiiig  und  adoniing  of  her  temples,  licr  convents  and 
•bboya,  and  in  teaching  the  mysteries  of  her  faith.  The 
grandMt  architeotnre  and  tlio  rarest  eeulptiirc,  painting, 
music,  poetry,  and  eloquence  have  bocQ  inspirea  by  the 
church  and  pressed  int'O  lier  service.  Meet  of  the  great 
artiste  she  haji  employed  were,  like  Fra  Aiigelieo  ana  Kra 
Bartolomeo.  saintly  men,  and  those  who  were  not,  vet  held 
tlic  ftiith  and  lived  in  a  Githolic  atnioaphcrc.  On  this  point, 
we  differ  from  our  correspondent.  Proteetantism  aud 
modem  iniidclitv  huve  iiotlimg  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
art,  and  eunnot  fiavo,  for  neither  is  either  logical  or  intellect- 
oal,  or  has  any  great  idea  for  art  to  embody.  What  of  art 
either  ha«  is  a  [lale  and  feeble  imitation  of  anmeDt  pagan 
art,  or  a  still  paler  and  feebler  imitation  of  Catholic  art. 
Nothing  seems  to  iis  more  atrango  or  nnfonnded  than  our 
correajvoiident's  opinion  tlmtj  *'  ii  we  look  forward  to  the 
conversion  and  actual  cliristiaiiizatioit  of  all  men  acjxirding 
to  the  highest  st&ndurd,  we  must  also  contemplate  the 
downfall  of  science,  hteniture,  and  art,  Ils  well  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  nationalities,  leaving  only  the  Catholic 
Churcli."  Even  if  this  were  80,  it  would  be  uo  proof  that 
the  church  is  not  true ;  and.  if  she  is  true,  it  could  be  no 
damage,  since  nothing  not  trne  or  in  accordance  with  the 
church  of  God  can  rea?ly  benefit  mankind  here  or  hereafter. 
But  it  is  not  true,  aa  we  have  Eieen ;  and  all  tliat  wonid  fol- 
low wci-e  all  men  Catholic  according  to  the  highest  standard 
would  be  not  the  downfall,  bat  ttio  olirit^tianiEing  of  all 
national  govemniciit^,  and  making  ecicnco,  litcmtarc,  art, 
all  that  isincludi'd  in  the  word  ctvUizaiion,  gubsidlary  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  of  man  in  God.  Our  corraspond- 
eiit  aaya  there?  are  doctrines  of  the  church  which  he  cannot 
believe,  but  where  he  h.is  found  so  much  that  is  true  he 
feels  he  may  safely  trust  for  the  rest.  We  aesuro  him  he 
may  ;  but  we  beg  him  to  pardon  us  if  we  reiuiud  him  tliat 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  be  able  to  grasp  Catholic 
truth  firmly,  and  hold  it  without  doubt  or  wavering,  we  need 
the  grace  o'f  God  to  incline  the  will  and  to  illuminate  the 
undcrHtatiditig.  Without  that  grace  we  have  and  can  have 
only  iiinpio  human  belief,  which  in  never  strong  enough  to 
oxcludti  all  doubt  or  dithculty.     That  grace  may  always  be 
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obtained  by  prayer,  and  the  grace  of  prayer  is  given  to  aU 
men.  "  Aelc,  and  yo  shall  receive;  knock,  and  it  Bhall  be 
opened  mito  yoii."  What  seeniB  oWcni-e  and  doubtful  to 
him  now  will  then  be  clear  and  certain,  and  grow  clearer 
and  more  certain  aa  he  advances  toward  the  perfect  day. 

Wc  tliink  our  corrceiwndcnt  oxajrgcratcs  the  dillicuitics 
!ie  experieiicea  Every  CathoHe,  if  no  lives  aoeording  to 
the  (ttuiidttrd  of  hie  faith,  dcnicB  liinmelf,  and  dcvotc»  him- 
eelf  oxcUisiveiy  to  religion;  but  the  denial  of  self  is  not 
the  aiiniliilatioa  of  fielf.  it  is  the  moral  not  the  physical 
denial  of  felf,  and  means  living  for  God,  and  for  self  only 
in  God.  Being  exclusively  devoted  to  religion  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  we  must  stand  on  onr  knees  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  or 
attending  to  our  bodily  wants  or  the  wants  of  others.  We 
are  taught  that  he  who  provides  not  for  iiia  own  liouscliold 
is  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  hath  denied  the  faith.  Helig- 
ion  covere  all  the  dutiea  of  our  statu  in  life,  and  requii-es  a 
strict  performance  of  them  for  God's  enke,  whether  they 
are  the  duties  of  husibantl  or  wife,  of  parent  or  child,  of 
priest  or  rehgious,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  a  statesman  or  an 
artist.  What  God  requires  of  ua  is  that  we  give  him  our 
heartfl,  and,  in  whatever  we  do  or  refrain  from  doing,  that 
we  act  from  the  intention  of  serving  and  glorifying  him. 
nndoiilitodly,  Cnristianity  diminishes  our  material  wunt^ 
to  the  minimum,  which  in  agood,  not  an  evil ;  bat  it  multi- 
plies infinitely  our  moral  and  apiritual  want*,  and  furnishes 
the  meana  of  satisfying  them. 
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